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Art. 1—1. On the State of Society in France before the Revolution 
of 1789, and on the Causes which led to that Event. By Alexis 
de Tocqueville, Member of the French Academy. Translated 
by Henry Reeve. London. 1856. 
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N incident recounted by Robert of Gloucester, and aptly 
enough connected with our own approaches to the present 
forms of our constitutional government, suggests a sort of 
picturesque parallel to the present position of certain French 
statesmen. The chronicler recounts that certain fugitive knights 
of the party then undermost, who did not approve the then state 
of things, drew aside into a certain castle, where, with their 
wives and children, they ‘held themselves ‘on the defence either 
to live or to die until they should see better times.’ So far 
as the little knot of French Constitutionalists maintain a like 
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front to the flood of Absolutist reaction, we conceive them to 
resemble these fugitive bannerets. A like courage and a like 
philosgphy are required, even in these carpet days, to retain 
a conspicuous position apart without assailing or succumbing to 
the dominant power. The retirement which is maintained with 
dignity and consistency, and whence the defeated cause is in- 
offensively vindicated, must obtain the respect even of adver- 
saries ; and History may hereafter point with approbation to this 
handful of choice spirits, faithful to the vanquished cause, dis- 
mayed by the blank prospect which has closed in upon their 
efforts, and yet unshaken in their devotion to prostrate freedom, 
void as completely of turbulence as of servility, divested now 
of all authority, yet still not unattended by reverence, and per- 
mitted by the power which has triumphed over them to record 
their implied protest against its supremacy, and to found on 
their cherished remembrances aspirations for better days. 

In a general sense, this spectacle possesses the moral attributes 
of the feudal incident to which we have compared it. But it 
has a further significance in its intellectual bearings. M.Guizot, 
in his recent speech on the introduction of M. Biot to the 
Institute, has recognised in this conduct an historic characteristic 
of his countrymen :— 

* France,’ says he, ‘has more than once seen her fortunes fail her in 
her aspirations towards a free Government. Sad, but not disheartened, 
she has sought and found, for a space, in the strength of her moral 
activity other sources of gratification and of glory. After the political 
check of the Fronde, the seventeenth century witnessed the full develop- 
ment of scientific research, and produced masterpieces of literature ; 
and in our own times, when she issued from the revolutionary tempests 
which made all our liberties an object of suspicion to us, Philosophy, 
recovering her energy, has disengaged herself from material objects, 
and Literature has once more directed her aim to the more exalted 
objects which she had forgotten.’ 


We entirely agree to this representation, for we can recall 
various other instances in which French philosophy has com- 
pensated itself for the accidents of public fortune. When the 
fickleness of the French people has at any time compromised 
the prospects of the State, most gifted minds have been less 
solicitous to check and counteract their oppressors and to meet 
the difficulties of the hour by practical efborts, than to turn aside 
and entrench themselves in some ideal construction as a refuge 
rather than as a resting-place for renewed action. They are more 
freely disposed than we should be in similar circumstances to take 
a serene view of their position and its contrasts; partly because 
they are’ more accustomed to vicissitudes, but more empeniely 
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from an academical element in their nature which they can 
resort to in political disappointment and perplexity. The French 
Academy itself is but a nucleus and a type of the asylum which 
is seemingly open to all Frenchmen who have cause of complaint 
against their instability as a nation. There they enter, in com- 
pany with the De Tocquevilles, Guizots, and Villemains, to 
surround themselves with the aid of abstract consolations, and to 
maintain in lettered ease their superiority to the shocks of fate. 
We may fairly allow that they surpass us in this respect 
in return for the liberal incense which they offer to our 
own vanity. An English patriot may well be proud and 
complacent to his heart’s core at the tribute they concur in 
rendering to his country in implied envy of its freedom and 
stability. In the latest labours of these French sages, the ex- 
ample of England is submitted to analysis with all the aids of 
recent experience and with all the illumination which political 
science and reasonable conjecture can afford in its behalf, and 
the result is an emphatic verdict of preference for the conditions 
under which England has attained its imperial status. The 
verdict of our French contemporaries, the Rémusats and Monta- 
lemberts, corroborates that of their philosophic ancestors in the 
long series from Philippe de Commines to Montesquieu. It 
agrees with that of Mlle. de Lespinasse, and even of Mirabeau, 
who maintained, in his letter to Champfort, ‘Si le mieux peut 
trouver place chez les Bretons, ce sera quand les autres nations 
Européennes seront arrivées & leur niveau. Le philosophe doit 
tendre a cette révolution avant de désirer l’autre.’ But there is 
this importance in these later testimonies, that they have followed 
a more remarkable succession of vicissitudes and have the added 
sanction of an unparalleled experience. The elder French states- 
men, M. de St. Aulaire, for example, whose fauteuil at the Aca- 
demy, so recently vacant, has been so worthily refilled by the 
Duc de Broglie, have seen in the course of their chequered lives 
a series of catastrophes unexampled in history. Their earliest 
recollections reach back to the ancient monarchy of which they 
beheld the sacrifice in a moment of vain enthusiasm. They have 
seen its successors in the first constitutional monarchy, the first 
republic, the first empire, the second and the third constitutional 
monarchies, the second republic, and, once more, to complete the 
cycle, a second empire. Right governments and nine revolutions, 


if we include the events of 1815, may be thus said to have 
fallen almost within,the compass of a life’s experience, and to 
have stamped the convictions of our French contemporaries with 
the value derived from such an extraordinary series of tests. 
Their recent tribute to our English forms of government is taken, 
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under such circumstances, out of the regions of speculation, and 
is invested, as it were, with the currency of a proved and recog- 
nised truth, 

We should be wanting, on our side, in respect for this school 
of statesmen and philosophers, whom France has the greatest 
reason to honour, if we omitted to register this verdict in our 
favour. Nor should we fail to observe that some who have not 
explicitly concurred in it have incidentally, in treating of other 
topics, .implied their adoption of the same conclusion. It is 
not long since that M. Thiers, in a premature preface to his 
as yet incomplete History of the Consulate and the Empire, 
laid particular stress on that important consideration which 
the correspondence of Napoleon with his brother Joseph has 
indeed now made patent to every one—that Absolutism tends 
to its own exhaustion and ruin from the want of sufficient 
checks to balance its energies ; and M. Villemain, in his charm- 
ing ‘Souvenirs Contemporains,’ has written from first to last 
with the same consideration in view. To this text M. Villemain 
has furnished various illustrations, from the unavailing remon- 
strances of M. de Narbonne against the hopeless ‘contest with 
time and space’ in which Napoleon’s invasion of Russia in- 
volved him, down to the spectacle of an Empire collapsing utterly 
in virtue of illimitable projects and an irresponsible will. Ina 
second volume, in which M. Villemain traces with a still firmer 
hand the history of the ‘ Hundred Days,’ this same idea appears 
to be incessantly before him, connecting the dominance of Napo- 
leon’s will with the vanity and sterility of his utmost efforts. 
What signifies that Antzus-like rebound from Elba — that 
*steeple-chase’ as M. de Fontanes called it—‘ce course au 
clocher vers Empire?’ If despotism had exhausted the re- 
sources of France, and reduced its public spirit to an acquiescent 
torpor, the foundations could not exist on which to erect a 
second Empire. Such an empire could only be, as M. Ville- 
main describes it, a parody of the first. The bark which carried 
Cesar’s fortunes—to paraphrase M. Villemain’s image, slipped 
lightly over the surface of a pond, There was a trail of foam at 
the moment of passage, and by the fact of passage, but this was 
all. There was neither wind nor current, nor depth nor volume, 
to bear upwards and onwards the pretentious freight; but it 
drifted helplessly towards the shore, to be wrecked by the very 
inertness of the element on which it rested. Yet this inertness 
was entirely and exclusively due to the compressive energies of 
Napoleon’s régime, and Absolutism was thus quenched by the 
deficiencies it had created. 

Thus even the French writers, who had no inducement in the 
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nature of their subject to refer to England, impliedly pronounce 
in favour of those liberties which England has preferred to abso- 
lutism from the first. Others of them, with a more explicit 
avowal of their predilection for our system of government, have 
made it the exclusive subject of examination and panegyric. M. 
Charles Gouraud, for example, has produced a succinct ‘ History 
of the Causes of the Greatness of England from their Sources up 
to the Peace of 1763,’ and has summarily described his subject, 
as constituting in his eyes one of the noblest chapters in the 
history of the human race. M. Charles de Rémusat, who has 
reprinted his series of Biographical Studies from the ‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes’ to illustrate the ‘ History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ regards England as the proper model for 
French imitation at any time during the last sixty years. The 
dream of his own existence he declares to have been an aspiration 
for ‘ le gouvernement Anglais dans la société Francaise,’ and he 
states that in this mood he paid a visit to England in the latter 
days of Louis Philippe, and corroborated here his previous im- 
pressions. In contrast with the Frenchman who witnessed a 
Westminster election, and instantly inferred that we were on the 
eve of a revolution, M. de Rémusat drew the opposite conclusion 
from our elections of 1852, of which he was a spectator, having 
been present at the contest for Middlesex between the Marquis 
of Blandford and Mr. Bernal Osborne, whom he describes as 
‘ un radical éclairé, mais vif, et qui parle avec plus de verve que 
de prudence.’ In the mixed elements then put in violent motion 
without danger, in the pell-mell of politics at more than a hun- 
dred hustings, in the agitation of a whole community with the 
most undoubted safety, M. de Rémusat found assurances of our 
future stability, and by which we should probably be impressed 
ourselves if we needed such assurances, and if such significant 
spectacles were less familiar. In spectacles of a similar signifi- 
cance M. de Rémusat moreover found consolation and hope for 
his disappointed fellow-countrymen :— 

*C’est & Vaspect de cette société puissante en pleine possession de 
tous les dons de la civilisation moderne, considérée froidement par celui 
qui a vu périr les plus précieux, que l’esprit peut relever en lui-méme 
les notions ébranlées de la vraie politique. Lorsque le vaisseau en dé- 
tresse lutte contre les vents et les flots, on Yallége pour le sauver, on 
jette & la mer ses trésors et ses armes; quelquefvis on abat jusqu’au 
mat qui le faisait marcher. La tempéte m’a porté sur le rivage; qui 
m’empéche de rechercher en paix Ja cause des orages et les lois de la 
construction des navires? Qu’ai-je a faire de mieux, en pensant a la 
France, que de regarder Angleterre ?’ 


A third writer, the Comte de Montalembert, who has also been 
thinking 
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thinking of France while he was regarding England, indulges in 
representations equally panegyrical in substance, though his ultra- 
catholicism has rendered his panegyrics less acceptable to Eng- 
lish readers than on other grounds they might have been. But 
we hasten to another and greater production, to that which is in 
fact the chief of the series—the ‘Inquiry of M. de Tocqueville 
into the condition of France previous to the Revolution of 1789.’ 
All the works we have enumerated have this function in 
common, that from different points of view they elucidate the 
same subject. While one division is contemplating the defects 
of absolutism, the other is setting forth the advantages of self- 
government. Here M. de Tocqueville’s labour supervenes, and 
connects the two series of exemplifications by a deeper but at the 
same time less abstract inquiry. His book is in substance to 
this effect:—Granting the superiority of self-government over 
absolutism, in the ample reasons for which he emphatically 
concurs, how does it happen that absolutism has superseded self- 
government in a nation so advanced in other respects as France 
is? M.de Tocqueville takes his country as the most distin- 
guished instance of a departure from the institutional forms which 
were once common to Western Europe, and investigates the 
steps by which it has abandoned the governmental processes so 
precious to its worthier citizens. He marks the subtle advances 
of despotism, and shows that whencesoever they originate they 
are linked together by a mutual and consecutive inter-depend- 
ence. From such a picture it is almost impossible to say how 
much we have gained in political knowledge until the further 
deductions are published, on which we learn from M. de 
Tocqueville that he is still employed, and which will extend his 
investigations up to the threshold of the future. In the mean 
time we must piece out and apply his discoveries as we can; 
for it is due to his genius for such investigations briefly to specify 
the results which up to this point he has succeeded in attaining. 
To those who were acquainted with his ‘ Democracy in Ame- 
rica’ his account of the state of France anterior to its Revolution 
will afford no proof of his discernment superior to that with 
which they are already familiar. But a second subject is here 
submitted to the focus of the same illuminating intelligence, and 
the effect is another scientific acquisition. The pulses of that 
old society are rendered visible, and may be watched and counted 
as in the exhibitions of the microscope. To afford this exact 
and scientific demonstration there were not however the same 
facilities or impediments which would be encountered in ana- 
lysing the tendencies of a society still existent. The subject 
here was more limited and complete, but then, on the other 
hand, 
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hand, it fails to present itself of its own accord to the observer. 
Research was requisite to determine the lineaments of a community 
buried deeply beneath the lava of revolutions. Books and the 
ordinary contents of libraries were of less service for this purpose 
than the daily correspondence on a multitude of subjects stored 
up and forgotten in the government archives, and M. de Tocque- 
ville has had to read a mass of instructions, petitions, memorials, 
replies,"and orders, which at the time they were written con- 
cerned only individual interests. ‘The boxes in which they are 
contained,’ he says, ‘are perhaps the only place in which all 
the classes composing that society of France which has long 
ceased to exist are still mingled.’ From the contents of these 
boxes the features of society in its relations to the central power 
were to be wearily deciphered, and the ardour with which M. de 
Tocqueville addressed himself to this task is shown by a state- 
ment the truth of which almost every page of his volume 
corroborates. The quotation is from the admirable translation 
by Mr. Henry Reeve :— 


* IT have undertaken to reach the core of this state of society under 
the old monarchy of France, which is still so near us in the lapse of 
years, but concealed from us by the Revolution. 

‘ For this purpose I have not only read over again the celebrated 
books which the eighteenth century produced, I have also studied a 
multitude of works less known and. less worthy to be known, but which, 
from the negligence of their composition, disclose, perhaps, even better 
than more finished productions, the real instincts of the time. I have 
applied myself to investigate thoroughly all the public documents by 
which the French may, at the approach of the Revolution, have shown 
their opinions and their tastes. ‘The regular reports of the meetings of 
the States, and subsequently of the Provincial Assemblies, have sup- 
plied me with a large quantity of evidence. I have especially made 
an use of the Instructions drawn up by the Three Orders in 1789. 

hese Instructions, which form in original a long series of manuscript 
volumes, will remain as the testament of the old society of France, the 
supreme record of its wishes, the authentic declaration of its last inten- 
tions. Such a document is unique in history. Yet this alone has not 
satisfied me. 

‘In countries in which the administrative government is already 
powerful, there are few opinions, desires, or sorrows—there are few 
interests or passions, which are not sooner or later stripped bare before 
it. In the archives of such a government, not only an exact notion of 
its procedure may be acquired, but the whole country is exhibited. 
Any stranger who should have access to all the confidential correspond- 
ence of the Home Department and the Prefectures of France, would 
‘soon know more about the French than they know themselves. In the 
eighteenth century, the administration of the country, as will be seen 
from this book, was highly centralized, very powerful, prodigiously 
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active. It was incessantly aiding, preventing, permitting. It had 
much to promise—much to give, Its influence was already felt in a 
thousand ways, not only on the general conduct of affairs, but on the 
condition of families and the private life of every individual, More- 
over, as this administration was without publicity, men were not afraid 
to lay bare before its eyes even their most secret infirmities. I have 
spent a great deal of time in studying what remains of its proceedings, 
both at Paris and in several provinces. 

* There, as I expected, I have found the whole structure of the old 
monarchy still in existence, with its opinions, its passions, its pre- 
judices, and its usages. There every man spoke his mind and disclosed 
his innermost thoughts. I have thus succeeded in acquiring information 
on the former state of society, which those who lived in it did not possess, 
for I had before me that which had never been exposed to them.’ 


All these documents point to one conclusion, that the centralized 
government of the French people was not, as it has been asserted to 
be, the work of the Revolution. In other words, the machinery of 
despotism was not of recent or summary construction. It was 
obtained by a long, ancient, and continuous process, and pro- 
moted by causes which acted and reacted upon each other, and 
in determining the effect of which M. de Tocqueville can lay 
claim to a species of political discovery. 

His investigations start from an early period. Inquiring into 
the origin of political institutions in the France, England, and 
Germany of the Middle Ages, he describes himself to, have 
been impressed with astonishment by the uniformity which 
he finds to have prevailed. The further he proceeded in his 
labours the more did he wonder how nations so different, and 
having so little intercourse, could have contrived laws so much 
alike in substance, though differing in details. So invariably 
was the basis the same that, if a political institution, a law, or 
a fixed authority, was discovered among either of these nations, 
there was certain to be something analogous to it in the others, 
and the circumstances of each afforded light as to the rest. 
Their governments were carried on according to the same 
maxims ; their political assemblies were formed out of the same 
elements, and invested with the same powers; their communities 
were divided in the same manner and by the same gradation of 
classes ; the nobles in each possessed the same privileges, and 
exhibited the same characteristics and disposition; the muni- 
cipal constitutions were alike; the rural districts were similarly 
governed. 


‘ The condition of the peasantry differed but little; the land was 
owned, occupied, and tilled after the same fashion, and the cultivators 
were subjected to the same burthens, From the confines of Poland to 
the Irish Channel, the Lord’s Estate, the manorial courts, the fiefs, the 
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quit-rents, feudal service, feudal rights, and the corporations or trading 
guilds were all alike. Sometimes the very names were the same; and 
what is still more remarkable, the same spirit breathes in all these 
analogous institutions. I think I may venture to affirm, that in the 
fourteenth century the social, political, administrative, judicial, eco- 
nomical, and literary institutions of Europe were more nearly akin to 
each other than they are at the present time, when civilization appears 
to have opened all the channels of communication, and to have levelled 
every obstacle.’ 


By what means this remarkable uniformity was broken up, and 
what was the course of divergence down to a certain point, M. 
de Tocqueville does not undertake to relate; and here is the 
great ellipsis in his volume. He finds that in the eighteenth 
century this uniform system, already substantially abolished 
in England, was everywhere else in course of destruction, and 
out of the ruins there was rising in France that edifice of 
which he describes the process of construction, A centralized 
system, unlike that of England, was there introducing itself, and 
by means of what peculiarities? There was nothing to show 
that the government of the old French monarchy was following 
a deliberately concerted plan; but to all appearance it simply 
obeyed the instinct of all governments to attract to itself the 
management of affairs, It was led onward, however, by decisive 
encouragements, most of them peculiar to the French nation, 
and which eventually led to the easy surrender of all local and 
subordinate franchises, except in certain privileged districts 
denominated the Pays d’Etat. A species of vacuum, as it were, 
was created into which the central government entered, and the 
means by which this vacuum was produced are briefly stated 
by M. de Tocqueville. Its main cause was the selfishness which 
had surrendered the better, while stoutly retaining the worse cha- 
racteristics of the feudal system. No method of government 
which had prevailed so widely, and for so many centuries, could 
be altogether a political evil. So Jong as it continued consistent 
and complete, so long it promoted the political welfare of the 
classes whom it seemed least to care for or protect. Grant that 
the cultivators of the soil under its sway were held in very 
cheap estimation—grant that its vassals were heavily mulcted 
and harshly oppressed by seignorial dues and claims, there 
remain the admitted and notorious equivalents of ‘the cheap 
defence of nations’ against foreign aggression, and the internal 
government of the community by its relations to the feudal 
domains. It has been fairly contended that the feudal system 
roughly admitted the principle of a set-off of social responsi- 
bilities against privileges, and that it did in practice contrive 
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to strike a tolerable balance between duties and rights. This 
system might, had the art of war permitted, have endured on 
such grounds very much longer than it did; it might on the 
other hand have been modified or abrogated utterly, and in 
either instance without peril or injustice; but that which had 
taken place in France was so partial and incomplete a change 
that what remained was altogether unbearable. 

The feudal lord had, reasonably enough, hung up his rusty 
armour in the presence of standing armies availing themselves 
of artillery, and relying on their disciplined infantry; but in 
France, with certain insignificant exceptions, he had abandoned 
also, to his eternal shame, all his appropriate governmental 
functions, and was not disposed to retain, as in England, the 
administration of rural affairs. To suppose that the French 
nobility, which had long ceased to take part in the government 
of the state, preserved to the last the administration of the rural 
districts is common enough ; yet this is but one of the many 
current impressions, of which M. de Tocqueville disabuses his 
readers. In the eighteenth century the parochial officers were no 
longer the agents of the manor or domain selected by the lord 
and responsible to him, but they were nominated by the intend- 
ants of the province or elected by the peasants themselves. These 
officers assessed the taxes, repaired the churches, built schools, 
and convoked and presided over the parochial meetings ; but the 
lord neither directed their administration nor did he even affect 
to superintend it. On the other hand, he had ceased to act as 
the representative of the crown or as the channel of communi- 
cation between the king and his inferiors. He was no longer 
oe nt to apply in the parish the general laws of the realm, to 
call out the militia, to collect the taxes, to promulgate the royal 
mandates, or to distribute the royal bounty. He retained here 
and there some relics of his jurisdiction in respect of local 
tribunals and regulations of police, but these had dwindled down 
to a source of income and were quite disregarded as a source of 
authority. In short, the nobleman was a political nonentity, or, 
as the Provincial Intendants instructed their Sub-delegates, ‘ The 
Seigneur is only the principal inhabitant ;’ while on the other 
hand, he was set apart by his fiscal immunities and privileges 
as an object of jealousy and hatred to the rest of the com- 
munity. 

Not only were the pecuniary burdens of feudalism still re- 
tained, but in some instances they had even been considerably 
aggravated. The study of the domainal jurists of the eighteenth 
century and of local customs is necessary to enable us to estimate 
them throughout their many transformations. But, independently 
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of the tithes payable to the clergy, and with some abatements in 
the corvées and road-tolls, the amount was heavy, and some of 
the items were in their nature particularly odious. The Seigneur 
everywhere levied dues on fairs and markets; he had the exclu- 
sive rights of sporting, of keeping doves and pigeons, of grinding 
the peasant’s corn at the seignorial mill, and of crushing his 
grapes at the seignorial wine-press. ‘The onerous fine, called lods 
et ventes, was universally paid to him whenever lands were sold 
within the boundaries of his manor; and all over the country the 
land was burdened with quit-rents, rent-charges, or dues in 
money and kind due to the lord from the copyholder, and not 
redeemable by the latter. Similar burdens or badges of ‘the 
servitude of the soil,’ as it was termed, might have been also met 
with at that time in England, and many of them exist in England 
to this day; but here they were never regarded as oppressive, 
for the English gentry rendered an equivalent. They main- 
tained public order, administered justice, caused the law to be 
executed, came to the relief of the weak, and, in fact, con- 
ducted the business of the community: But what were the ser- 
vices of the French seigneurs in return for their exactions and 
immunities from taxation? We can trace the French peasant’s 
passion for equality to this obvious cause, with the aid of another, 
by the discovery of which M. de Tocqueville has surprised us ;— 
the French peasant at that date was a Proprietor of Land. 

It is not indeed the received impression, but M. de Tocqueville 
proves, by remarkable evidence, that the subdivision of landed 
property in France preceded the Revolution of 1789, and was not, 
as is supposed, attributable to that Revolution. The Revolution 
brought into the market the lands of the church and of the nobility, 
but it did not create the class of peasant proprietors, Their 
number, M. de Tocqueville maintains, has even increased far less 
than is generally supposed ; for in the villages, of which he has 
been able to compare the land-tax returns under the law of 1790 
with the rolls of the present holders, he has found that the num- 
ber of landed proprietors at that date amounted to one-half, 
frequently to two-thirds of their present number—‘a fact which 
is more remarkable if it be remembered that the total population 
of France has augmented by more than one-fourth subsequently 
to that period.’ The excessive division and subdivision of in- 
heritances is spoken of with alarm in the secret reports of the 
Intendants. It was deplored by the French agricultural societies 
twenty years before the Revolution, It was commented on by 
Turgot, by Necker, and by Arthur Young, the last of whom 
averred that half the soil of France belonged, at the date of his 
Visit, to its peasants in fee. This proprietorship, therefore, 
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aggravated the odium of feudal exattions, disconnected as they 
were from feudal services, The man who is not the owner of 
the ground is not the person inconvenienced by tithe, which, as 
a matter of course, he deducts from his rent; and those who 
cultivate the lands of others can endure the petty and vexatious 
levies and the other hindrances to free cultivation. What the 
peasant proprietor, on the other hand, became under similar irri- 
tations, we behold in the following clear and most impressive 
picture :— 


‘Picture to yourself a French peasant of the eighteenth century, or, 
I might rather say, the peasant now before your eyes, for the man is the 
same ; his condition is altered, but not his character. Take him as he 
is described in the documents I have quoted—-so passionately enamoured 
of the soil, that he will spend all his savings to purchase it, and to pur- 
chase it at any price. To complete this purchase he must first pay a 
tax, not to the government but to other landowners of the neighbour- 
hood, as unconnected as himself with the administration of public affairs, 
and hardly more influential than he is. He possesses it at last; his 
heart is buried in it with theseed he sows, This little nook of ground, 
which is his own in this vast universe, fills him with pride and indepen- 
dence. But again these neighbours call him from his furrow, and com- 
pel him to come to work for them without wages. He tries to defend 
his young crops from their game; again they prevent him. As he 
crosses the river they wait for his passage to levy a toll. He finds 
them at the market, where they sell him the right of selling his own 
produce; and when, on his return home, he wants to use the remainder 
of his wheat for his own sustenance—of that wheat which was planted 
by his hands, and has grown under his eyes—he cannot touch it till he 
has ground it at the mill and baked it at the bakehouse of these same 
men, A portion of the income of his little property is paid away in 
quit-rents to them also, and these dues can neither be extinguished nor 
redeemed. 

‘ Whatever he does, these troublesome neighbours are everywhere on 
his path, to disturb his happiness, to interfere with his labour, to consume 
his profits ; and when these are dismissed, others in the black garb of 
the Church present themselves to carry off the clearest profit of his 
harvest. Picture to yourself the condition, the wants, the character, 
the passions of this man, and compute, if you are able, the stores of 
hatred and of envy which are accumulated in his heart. 

‘ Feudalism still remained the greatest of all the civil institutions of 
France, though it had ceased to be a political institution. Reduced to 
these proportions, the hatred it excited was greater than ever; und it 
may be said with truth that the destruction of a part of the institutions 
of the Middle Ages rendered a hundred times more odious that portion 
which still survived.’ 


Here then was the rankling wound of the French community, 
for relief from which they had a vague craving, with no clear 
perception 
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perception of the course df the disease and no very definite 
prospect of a remedy. The power of righting themselves had 
passed out of their hands simultaneously with the growth of the 
oppressions under which they laboured, for the government had 
substituted itself for the local bodies which the nobles were 
found unable to direct on their selfish escape from their other 
obligations. The common opinion that the administrative cen- 
tralization of the French system was due to the Revolution itself 
is thus contradicted, and the received impressions are shown 
to be at variance with the fact that centralization survived the 
monarchy, because it was already so far advanced that it could 
adapt itself to new forms and conditions of society. 

The representations by which M. de Tocqueville succeeds in 
establishing this fact are minute but convincing, and they testify 
to his patient and discriminating research. Looking to the sur- 
face of affairs in France towards the close of the old régime, the 
inquirer would perceive a diversity of authorities and a coms 
plication of powers which seem to imply a government of checks 
and compromises but which really concealed a much simpler 
machinery. France was apparently covered with administra- 
tive bodies and with officers who had purchased the right 
to take part in the government, but their functions were inter- 
mingled and so nearly contiguous that they clashed together 
within the range of the same transactions, and for want of a 
defined jurisdiction their fractional powers were practically 
wasted. Judicial were confounded with executive, and even 
with legislative functions, inasmuch as the judges invaded the 
domain of administration and suffered reprisals on their own 
proper territory. A great diversity of constitutions prevailed, 
especially in the towns, and their magistrates, sometimes as 
mayors, sometimes as consuls or syndics, derived their powers 
from different and opposite sources. Some of them were chosen 
by the king himself, others by the feudal lord or his feudal 
dependents, others were annually elected by their fellow citizens, 
and others retained the rights which they or their ancestors had 
purchased. But in all these cases the powers enjoyed, or which 
seemed to be enjoyed, were more or less illusory, for in the midst 
of these bodies an authority had established itself, ancient in its 
origin, but which had by degrees become aggressive, and which 
at length combined every power in a novel fashion. This body 
was not composed of men of rank, but of personages of middling 
or even low extraction, of former Intendants, or other men of like 
class thoroughly versed in the management of business and 
accustomed to its quiet and efficient performance, liable indeed 
to dismissal by the crown, and lost in the splendour of the throne 
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to which it stood so near; yet to this ody as the King’s Couneil, 
everything was finally referred, and from this centre was derived 
the movement which set every thing in motion. It was ‘at once 
so powerful, that every thing came within its scope, and so 
obscure, that it has scarcely been remarked in history.’ 

By this body every individual subject was superintended and 
governed through the simplest and directest agencies. Possessed 
of legislative and administrative powers, proposing laws and 
assessing taxes subject to the pleasure of the king, it may be said 
to have deposited the entire management of home affairs in the 
hands of one single officer—the Comptroller-General. ‘The posi- 
tion which this functionary occupied in relation to the country at 
large and which comprised the duties of Minister of Finance, 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of Public Works, and Minister 
of Trade, was occupied in relation to each province by a single 
subordinate agent—the Iniendant. The latter was a dependent 
official instrument and was chosen by the government among the 
inferior members of the Council of State, but he parted from 
them with a derivative portion of all the powers which they had 
accumulated ; he was, as they designated him, a detached com- 
missioner, and in his province he became the sole agent of all 
the measures of the government. Below him in each canton was 

laced an officer, nominated by himself and removable at will, 
called the Sub-delegate; but the latter nevertheless represented 
the entire government in his circumscribed sphere as the Intendant 
represented it in the vaster dimensions of the province. He was 
amenable to the Intendant as the Intendant to the Minister, and 
with his cantonal jurisdiction the official hierarchy was nearly 
complete. The nobles who surrounded the person of the prince, 
who formed his court, who led his armies, or commanded his 
fleets, have absorbed the attention of posterity as they attracted 
the observation of contemporaries. They were gratified in their 
generation with their place in the pageant, or at best with the 
showy services of the parade-ground or the battle-field, and there 
was probably not one of those illustrious persons who would not 
have felt insulted at the proposal to make him an Intendant. 
But the Intendants, regarded as they were with contempt as the 
representatives of an upstart power, as new men appointed to deal 
with the middle classes and the peasantry, and, as for the rest, 
very indifferent company, were nevertheless the men who governed 
the country. The Marquis d’ Argenson relates in his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
that one day Law said’ to him, ‘I never could have believed 
what I saw, when I was Comptroller of Finance. Do you know 
that this kingdom of France is governed by thirty Intendants? 
You have neither parliament, nor estates, nor governors. It is 
upon 
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upon thirty Masters of Requests, despatched into the provinces, 
that their evil or good, their fertility or their sterility, entirely 
depend.’ 

To specify the functions of this administrative machinery is to 
show that it was as absolute as it was centralised and ubiquitous. 
With the right of taxation, including as it were all other rights, 
the Council dealt in fashion as follows :—In relation to such part 
of the taxes as were farmed, they negociated with the financiers 
or farmers-general, fixed the terms of the contract, and regulated 
the mode of collection. All the other taxes were fixed and levied 
by their agents, whether those taxes, like the taille, were of 
ancient origin, or whether, like the capitation tax, they had 
been recently imposed. In the former case the Intendant alone 
directed and controlled the collectors and granted delays of pay- 
ments and exemptions; in the latter the Comptroller-General, 
the Intendant, and the Council fixed the amount of each quota 
without any intervention of the parties taxed. The amount of 
the taille, with its distribution among the provinces, was even 
fixed every year by a secret decision of the Council, and thus 
from year to year the tax had increased without the public becom- 
ing aware of the circumstance. So far already had the ideal of 
government, so cherished by foreign potentates, proceeded 
towards realisation. 

Again, in respect of military conscription, as M. de Tocqueville 
observes, it has frequently caused astonishment that the French 
should have borne it so patiently at the time of the Revolution 
and subsequently: but the fact is they had been broken in to 
bear it by the mode of raising the militia, of which the Council 
fixed the total number and the share of each province, the 
Intendant the share of each canton or parish, while the Sub- 
delegate superintended the drawing of the lots, decided all cases 
of exemption, designated those militiamen who were allowed to 
remain with their families and those who were to join their 
regiments, and finally delivered the latter over to the military 
authorities. Again, in respect of all public works, except in the 
Pays d’Etat, the Council decided on the plan and contracted for 
its execution, the Intendant superintended the engineering opera- 
tions, and the Sub-delegate got together the compulsory labourers 
who were to execute them. The ‘ Ponts et Chaussées’ were even 
then a body at the disposal of the central government, possessing 
a council and a school, and providing inspectors and engineers, 
the latter of whom directed the works subject to the orders of the 
Intendants. Again the Council undertook the guardianship of 
the publie peace and regulated the maréchaussée, or mounted 
police, which was dispersed over the kingdom in small detach- 
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ments and everywhere placed under the control of the Intendants. 
The Council assigned funds for the relief of the poor, which the 
Intendants distributed, and thus undertook to perform, thopgh 
very imperfectly, the obligations originally performed by the 
lords of the soil, and from which with a fatal selfishness they 
had contrived to liberate themselves. The Intendant thus dis- 
tributed rice or corn in times of scarcity and performed tutelary 
functions under the direction of the Council; for the latter 
annually issued ordinances for the establishment of charitable 
workshops (ateliers de charité); it undertook to teach the 
peasantry the art of enriching themselves, caused distributions of 
pamphlets, founded schools of agriculture, offered prizes, and 
kept up, at a great expense, nursery-grounds, of which it dis- 
tributed the produce. It issued ordinances constraining artizans 
to use certain methods and manufacture certain articles ; it even 
prohibited the cultivation of certain crops where the soil in its 
opinion was unfavourable for the purpose—‘ so completely,’ says 
M. de Tocqueville, ‘had the government already changed its 
duty as a sovereign into that of a guardian.’ 

Let these facts be marshalled by the side of our English 
experience and they speak for themselves, rendering comment 
superfluous. But the picture is not complete without a reference 
to the towns, which retained their freedom longer than the rural 
districts, but which had also before the Revolution lost their 
municipal independence. In these small democratic common- 
wealths, up to the close of the seventeenth century, the magis- 
trates were freely elected and were responsible to their electors. 
But from about this date the municipal offices were put up to 
sale (mises en offices was the technical expression), and the king 
was permitted to derive a revenue not only at the cost of the 
freedom but of the well-being of the town communities. Their 
rights of election were sold and resold as a fiscal expedient for 
more than eighty years ; seven times within that period they were 
purchased by the towns, and even then they were appropriated to 
be sold to them again, In consequence of this proceeding, which 
M. de Tocqueville rightly designates one of the most shameful 
features in the French system previous to the Revolution, and 
in consequence of further inroads of the central authority, the 
citizens ceased everywhere to take an interest in the affairs of 
their town and lived like strangers within their own walls. They 
remained deaf to the appeals of their magistrates, and when 
asked to give their suffrages at the counterfeit of a free election, 
they stood aloof. They were not to be imposed upon by the 
semblance of liberty, or induced to assist in keeping up appeat- 
ances when the realities which they cared for had ceased to 
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exist. And to what an extent this was the case may be estimated 
from the facts compressed into the following concise passage :— 


‘ The towns of France at this period could neither establish an octroi 
on articles of consumption, nor levy a rate, nor mortgage, nor sell, 
nor sue, nor farm their property, nor administer that property, nor 
even employ their own surplus revenues, without the intervention of an 
Order in Council, made on the report of the Intendant. All their 
public works were executed in conformity to plans and estimates 
approved by the Council. These works were adjudged to contractors 
before the Intendant or his Sub-delegates, and were generally entrusted 
to the engineers or architects of the State. These facts will doubtless 
excite the surprise of those who supposed that the whole present con- 
dition of France is a novelty.’ 


Yet the Central Government interfered more directly in the 
municipal administration than even these rules would appear to 
indicate. ‘The correspondence of the Intendant with his subordi- 
nate officers shows that the Government had a finger in all the 
concerns of every town, the least as well as the greatest. It 
regulated public festivities, ordered public rejoicings, caused 
salutes to be fired, and houses to be illuminated. It could fine 
members of the burgher guard for absenting themselves from a 
‘Te Deum ;’ and, descending to the parish, which it governed 
through subordinate officers termed a Collector and a Syndic, who 
were placed under the direction of the Intendants and Sub-dele- 
gates respectively, it could restrict local action and expenditure 
in the smallest particulars. 1t was necessary to obtain a minute 
of council to repair the damage caused by the wind to the church 
steeple, or to rebuild the falling gables of the parsonage. ‘I 
have found records,’ says M. de Tocqueville, ‘ of parochial me- 
morials to the Council for leave to spend 25 livres.’ And this, 
he observes, was the status of parishes the most remote from the 
capital, as well as the nearest; it was in fact the parochial con- 
stitution throughout France; so much so, that the definition of a 
parish by Turgot as ‘an assemblage of cabins and of inhabitants 
as passive as the cabins they dwelt in,’ had an expansive appli- 
cation commensurate with the whole community. ‘There was 
no city, town, borough, village, or hamlet in the kingdom—there 
was neither hospital, church fabric, religious house, nor college, 
which could have an independent will in the management of its 
private affairs, or which could administer its property according 
to its choice.’ 

A ludicrous aspect of this general deprivation of liberty was 
the deference with which the municipals approached the low- 
born Intendants, The officers of the corporation had arrived, 
says M. de Tocqueville, at a becoming sense of their own insig- 
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nificance. ‘We most humbly supplicate: you, Monseigneur (such 
was the style in which they addressedi the Intendant), to grant us 
your goodwill and protection. We will endeavour not to show 
ourselves unworthy of them by the submission we are ready to 
show to all the commands. of your Greatness.’ ‘ We have never 
resisted your will, Monseigneur,’ was the language of another body 
of these persons, who still assumed the pompous title of Peers of 
the City. Of course everybody, alike municipals or agricul- 
turists, looked to the intervention of these functionaries for a 
solution of their difficulties, for special assistance or exceptions 
in their favour. Even the elder Mirabeau, who had a lofty 
notion of the rights of his Order, and who designated the Intend- 
ants ‘ intruders,’ looked to the action of the Central Government 
to realize the schemes which he had conceived in his capacity of 
*the Friend of Man.’ ‘Such,’ says M. de Tocqueville, ‘ was the 
preparation of the middle classes for government and of the people 
for liberty.’ And such, we may add, was the consequent incompe- 
tence: to meet the most trying responsibility of all, the redress of 
class inequalities and wrongs, without perilling the substantial 
interests of society. 

This general helplessness was so far owing to the degeneracy 
of individuals divested of the power to control the affairs of their 
several. localities, and who had grown to be as subservient as they 
felt themselves tobe dependent. But it must be added, that there 
was no institution between them and the Central Government which 
could afford them any reliable assistance or encouragement, or 
which could render them the support to be derived from secondary 
powers. It has been commonly assumed that the independence 
of the French judicature was a national refuge from the oppres- 
sive action of the administrative body ; but no safeguard can be 
imagined more illusory when the limits of its operation are pro- 
perly understood. The Parlementaire, even in the depreciatory 
pictures of M. Capefigue, is.a stately and imposing figure, grave, 
splendid, and substantial. But he occupied a narrow seat, and 
exercised a straitened jurisdiction. ‘In no country in Europe 
were the ordinary courts of justice less dependent on the Govern- 
ment than in: France ; but in no country were extraordinary courts 
of justice more extensively employed.’ These two circumstances 
are consistent and compatible with each other, and to some extent 
they account for each other. The king was all but powerless in 
relation to the judges of the land, for he could neither dismiss 
nor translate, nor even for the most part promote them. He 
could neither hope to influence them through their ambition nor 
their fears, and so it was: his policy to withdraw from their juris- 
diction all the suits and matters in which the Crown was inte- 
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rested. The judges were forbidden to take cognisance of disputes 
which might arise out of any of the Orders: of the Council, and 
which were: exclusively referred to the Intendants in the first 
instance, and by appeal from them to the Council itself. Other 
matters, in which a public interest was involved, and which arose 
out of earlier laws or customs, were from time to time withdrawn 
from the ordinary tribunals, and by a process of evocation trans~ 
ferred to: the Council, until by degrees the exception became the 
rule, and a theory was invented to justify the fact. Thus ques- 
tions arising out of the collection of revenue, or referring to the 
public conveyances, to drainage, to the navigation of rivers, and 
a variety of other subjects, came to be disposed of by administra- 
tive tribunals only. The Intendants naturally made every effort 
from time to time to enlarge this exceptional jurisdiction in the 
interests of the supreme power, for as one of them observed, ‘an 
ordinary judge is subject to fixed rules, which compel him to 
punish any transgression of the law; but the Council can always 
set aside rules for a useful purpose. Thus the lower order of 
people, when guilty of public disturbances, came to be tried 
before the Intendants and the local councils of their nomination, 
and men were thus condemned to the galleys and even to death. 
Even im disputes which solely affected private rights, and which 
were admitted to fall under the cognizance of the courts of jus- 
tice, the Council was often asked to evoke the cause ; for as one of 
the Imtendants. in a case of this sort contended, ‘his Majesty can 
always, when he pleases, reserve to himself the decision of any 
suit whatever, without rendering any account at all of his motives.’ 
Thus the limits of demarcation between the administrative and 
judicial bodies were removed or obscured, and both of them tres- 
passed on the domains of the other. The courts of law enacted 
regulations on matters of public administration, while they failed 
to afford protection to private rights or to personal liberty. The 
confusion thence arising was remarked and reprehended, but as 
far as we can see, from the administrative point of view only. 
Yet, as M. de Tocqueville observes, ‘ the intervention of a judicial 
authority in administrative business is only injurious to the trans- 
action of affairs, but the intervention of administrative power in 
judicial proceedings depraves mankind, and tends to render men 
at once revolutionary and servile.’ 

A curious and important phase of French society remains yet 
to be mentioned. The direct action of the Government, which 
substituted itself for individual energy and voluntary effort, had 
ended by producing a remarkable similarity im the various 
classes which constituted the French nation. The separate 
instructions to the different orders of the States-General at 
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the time of the Revolution indicate the extent to which this 
uniformity had‘ obtained. It is observed by M. de Tocque- 
ville, that France was in short the country in which men had 
come most to resemble each other. ‘The men of that time, 
especially those belonging to the middle and upper ranks 
of society, who alone were at all conspicuous, were all exactly 
alike.’ The middle class man was as enlightened as the noble, 
and his acquirements were derived from the same source. The 
same light shone upon both. Their education had been equally 
theoretical and literary. Paris, which became more and more 
the sole preceptor of France, had ended by giving to all minds 
one common form and action. The aggregate of French citizens 
constituted what he elsewhere terms a ‘ monotonous crowd’—a 
populace, not a people, and were prepared to receive blindly, and 
without controversy, the doctrines of the philosophes, with their 
unpractical consequences. Yet though so much alike, they were 
more than ever divided into small groups, foreign and indifferent 
to each other, and no persons were consequently so ill prepared 
to act in common, or to afford each other mutual support during 
a crisis, They all agreed in desiring to substitute simple and 
elementary rules, deduced from natural law, for the complicated 
traditional customs which governed the society of their time, but 
traditional customs and privileges nevertheless divided them. 
They were divided by the distinction of gentilhomme and roturier. 
They were divided by the want of business and of associations in 
common, They were palpably and offensively divided in the 
yearly tax paper, by its scheduled inequality of burdens and 
exemptions. They were divided locally by the middle classes 
crowding into the towns to mitigate the taille. And here they 
were divided by the almost universal ambition to become public 
functionaries, to be something ‘ by command of the King,’ which 
induced a multiplication of offices and of titles, the enumeration 
of which is both astonishing and ridiculous. Thirty-six distinct 
bodies among the notables of one small town; in another 109 
persons engaged in the administration of justice, and 126 in the 
execution of the judgments delivered by them—such are some 
of the facts remarked by M. de Tocqueville, who conceives that 
there were distinctions and subdivisions beneath these still more 
minute and difficult of detection. ‘It seems,’ says he, ‘as if the 
people of France was like those pretended simple substances in 
which modern chemistry perpetually detects new elements by the 
force of its analysis.’ These minute corporations were also con- 
tinually undergoing some process of disintegration or minuter 
subdivision, ‘They were mutually jealous and tenacious of their 
petty status; yet the barriers between them were quite insigni- 
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ficant, and contrary to the public interest and to common sense. 
They divided persons in all other respects perfectly similar, and 
who in theory already worshipped the uniformity of society and 
the unity of power. Yet each of their members clung to his par- 
ticular condition, because a particular condition was the distin- 
guishing mark of others, The organisation to resist tyranny, or 
to support lawful authority under such circumstances, was equally 
wanting ; while the irritation caused by these petty differences 
was a train by which revolutionary passions could creep and 
ascend, to the great grievance of the State. Society was too 
feeble to kindle at a heavy wrong but for the multitude of such 
twigs which, as it were, conducted its fire to the accumulated and 
substantial fuel of the Revolution. 

M. de Tocqueville elsewhere maintains that the conduct of 
public affairs was so completely misunderstood, its traditions 
were so lost, that no ten men at that day could act systematically 
and in concert; and he accumulates proofs of the public inapti- 
tude to deal with the crisis which was impending. But his 
representations tend equally to convict the Central Government 
of a miserable incompetence, and show that it was as unprepared 
as the people itself to take the conduct of a great Revolution. 
Though it interfered almost everywhere, its action was uncertain 
and hesitating. If recoiled in the presence of resistance, was 
agitated by the slightest criticism, alarmed by the slightest noise, 
ready on all such occasions to stop, to hesitate, to parley, to treat 
and often to fall considerably below the natural limits of its power. 
But it was guilty of still more singular fatuity and of still more 
direct encouragements to revolt. ‘The common people of France 
had been so long of little account that they appeared unconscious, 
and were therefore believed to be deaf. The government, its 
chief agents, and those belonging to the privileged classes, who 
had most to fear from the fury of the people, accordingly de- 
claimed loudly in their presence ‘on the cruel injustice under 
which they truly suffered. The wrongs of the lower orders were 
incessantly depicted with all the embellishments of rhetoric and 
of fancy, and this even in proclamations and papers of state. The 
King thus complained that the poor were ‘ made to labour for the 
profit of the rich ;’ that the existing corporations were ‘ grotesque 
and tyrannical institutions, the result of selfishness, avarice, and 
violence ;) that the poor had been sacrificed to the exigencies of 
the state, to the cupidity of the upper classes, and even to the 
* lavish expenditure ’ and ‘ fiscal avidity’ of the Crown. In 1772, 
a quarrel arose between the Parliament of Toulouse and the King 
with reference to the transport of grain, ‘ The government by 
its bad measures places the poor in danger of dying of hunger,’ 
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said the Parliament. ‘The ambition of the Parliament and the 
avidity of the rich are the cause of the general distress,’ retorted 
the King. It seemed, says M. de Tocqueville, as though the 
framers of such documents imagined that they were living in a 
country like Gallicia, where the higher classes speak a different 
language from the lower, and cannot be understood by them. 
Elsewhere he compares this perilous license to Madame Ducha- 
telet undressing herself before her attendants, not thinking it by 
any means proved that flunkies were men. Yet the common 
people were thus sedulously impressed with the belief that their 
superiors were always to blame for their sufferings. The details 
of their wrongs, elicited by a genuine sympathy, were presented 
to them exaggerated by fashionable sentiment; and the authors 
of their calamities, real, or imaginary, were thus indicated by 
themselves to the popular vengeance. The enthusiasm of the 
upper classes furnished arms to the lower, and marked their own 
lintels for the coming angel of destruction. 

The revolutionary example set by the Crown in its arbitrary 
appropriation of private lands, and of public endowments, in its 
compulsory requisitions, the forced sale of provisions, and the 
exceptional criminal proceedings it enjoined in the event of dis- 
turbances arising out of scarcity, contributed to the special charac- 
teristics of the catastrophe; but this, with the special education 
of the French democracy by better known influences, such, for 
example, as the teaching of the Encyclopedists, we leave in order 
to mark the profounder bearings of the Revolution. M. de Tocque- 
ville’s discovery may now be accepted that the Revolution was not 
the source of the centralisation which prevails in France, for he has 
found the latter in an earlier stratum, and found it to his aston- 
ishment with the attributes which he presumed to be of much 
later origin. He has found, for example, the similitude engen- 
dered by similar institutions between the administrators of those 
times and the administrators of our own. He has remarked the 
same desire to take cognisance of every detail of business, the 
same appetite for statistics—for returns more circumstantial than 
accurate—the same flowing and colourless official language. 
The administrators of those times and those of our own seem, as 
he says, to join hands across the abyss of the Revolution which 
lies between them. Even their exemption from the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary tribunals, which the latter regard as a modern 
privilege, and which they are accustomed to speak of as one of 
the great conquests of 1789, was enjoyed by their predecessors, 
though less regularly and legally. In short, we may concur 
with M. de Tocqueville that centralisation, governmental and 
administrative, existed with all its essential features when the 
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revolutionary wave swept over and for a time submerged it. 
‘This grand institution of the Monarchy,’ as it is termed, sub- 
verted in the first confusion of the revolutionary crisis, was 
nevertheless restored in 1800. ‘It was not, as has been so 
often said, the principles of 1789 which triumphed at that time 
and. ever since in the public administration of France ; but on 
the contrary the principles of the administration anterior to the 
Revolution which then resumed their authority, and have since 
retained it.’ 

What then is the first obvious deduction from these premises ? 
—that centralisation, though a precursor, was not the chief, and 
apparently not a direct cause of the Revolution in any sense, for 
it has been maintained and developed subsequently without con- 
sequences corresponding. By disqualifying men for the conduct 
of affairs it may have promoted the confusion in which the Revo- 
lution was worked out, and which may be clearly distinguished 
from the Revolution itself. The nature of the latter, moreover, is 
not to be mistaken, for it may be exactly ascertained by the work 
it accomplished, by what existed before but did not exist after, 
and by what existed after but did not exist before it. Centralisa- 
tion existed both before and after; it was a fact simply parallel 
and out of the same sequence. What then can we say was either 
removed or established by the French Revolution so as to indi- 
cate unequivocally its cause or its object? A fairer division of 
burdens supervened. The anomaly, neither feudal nor modern, 
of an aristocracy which retained its privileges without discharging 
its obligations—that offence against eternal justice—was brought 
to account, and for time to come reduced to insignificance. One 
of the worst descriptions of inequality was abrogated in virtue of 
that tendency which modern philosophers, the Arnolds* and 
De Tocquevilles, have attempted to measure, and the existence 
of which was observed even by Aristotle and Thucydides—the 
tendency to equal rights of every kind which has been regarded 
as the law of human progress, yet"on the one side as the prin- 
ciple of national advancement, and on the other as the source of 
national decline. 

As we have already stated, the chief defect in M. de Tocque- 
ville’s work is its omission of the earlier stages of the cen- 
tralising process in France. Could we learn the steps from first 
to last by which this process was perfected, we should be in a 
position to know how far each was a consequence of the pre- 
ceding—how far all therefore were deducible from some one 





* See the well-known and important note of Dr. Arnold, Appendix I. to the 
first vol. of his edition of ‘ Thucydides.’ P 
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first departure from the necessary conditions for the maintenance 
of self-government, There is no a priori reason why men should 
surrender the control of affairs which they are competent to 
control, At no stage, therefore, of their gradual transition into 
a state of tutelage is it probable that they transferred gratuitously 
and without cause the powers which it is admitted they once 
possessed, and possessed to an equal extent with those—our- 
selves, for example—who still retain them, Civilisation, as it 
advances, does no doubt invest the supreme power with new 
attributes and regulative functions of a novel kind ; but there is no 
absolute reason in the nature of things for its appropriating the 
work which is well performed already ; and so long as the Anglo- 
Saxon race, under the most varied circumstances, succeeds in 
performing such work, and is resolute to retain it, we are warranted 
in contending against the necessity for its transfer. Where the 
transfer was nevertheless accomplished, as in France, may we 
not look at some stage of the insidious process for some proof or 
other of fatal inaptitude, which was national and peculiar, an 
accident, not an incident inseparably connected with progress 
itself? The punishment of a class may endure for centuries if 
it is unfaithful to its trust at any great crisis—or it may even 
amount to a perpetual exclusion from its natural place in public 


affairs if its conduct for an adequate term of probation was a con- 
tinued offence against reason and against justice. Foran example 
of the former kind of offence, and of which the consequences are 
sufficiently suggested, we have only to refer to M. de Tocque- 
ville himself, who proves to us, in the following pregnant passage, 
how ancient and inveterate, and at the same time how damaging, 
was the short-sighted selfishness of the French aristocracy :— 


‘In the fourteenth century the maxim, “ No tax without the consent 
of the taxed’’—n"impose qui ne veut—appeared to be as firmly esta- 
blished in France as in England. It was frequently quoted; to con- 
travene it always seemed an act of tyranny; to conform to it was to 
revert to the law. At that period, as I have already remarked, a mul- 
titude of analogies may be traced between the political institutions of 
France and England; but then the destinies of the two nations sepa- 
rated, and constantly became more unlike as time advanced. They 
resemble two lines starting from contiguous points at a slight angle, 
which diverge indefinitely as they are prolonged. 

‘I venture to affirm that when the French nation, exhausted by the 
protracted disturbances which had accompanied the captivity of King 
John and the madness of Charles VI., suffered the Crown to levy a 
general tax without the consent of the people, and when the nobility 
had the baseness to allow the middle and lower classes to be so taxed 
on condition that its own exemption should be maintained, at that very 
time was sown the seed of almost all the vices and almost all the abuses 
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which afflicted the ancient society of France during the remainder of its 
existence, and ended by causing its violent dissolution ; and I admire the 
rare sagacity of Philippe de Commines when he says, “ Charles VII., 
who gained the point of laying on the ¢aille at his pleasure, without the 
consent of the states of the realm, laid a heavy burden on his soul and 
on that of his successors, and gave a wound to his kingdom which will 
not soon be closed.” 

‘Observe how that wound widened with the course of years; follow 
step by step that fact to its consequences,’ 


But in that case we should do more than M. de Tocqueville 
has done for us, except at intervals, and with inadequate em- 
phasis. It is here that we require him to lift the veil from that 
protracted scandal, the subsequent corruption of this same no- 
bility, and the corruption also of French society by the conta- 
mination of its frivolous example. We require to be shown the 
salons and boudoirs where the interests of a people were syste- 
matically sacrificed to the compliments of a minister or the smiles 
of a courtesan ; where traditional obligations were exploded by 
fashion, and public spirit was contracted’ to the dimensions of 
epigrams. In the alleys of Versailles, at the suppers of the 
Regency, in that glittering society of which St. Simon was the 
historian and La Rochefoucauld the philospher, amid simpering 
abbés, and perfumed swordsmen, and others of baser kind and 
profession, the force of the French nobility evaporated, with 
all its remaining virtues, except the courage of the battle-field. 
It is here that we need the philosopher to persist, and to trace 
up its ruin to the abandonment of its duties, especially as he 
comes to the point of acknowledging, that for its desertion of the 
country it was itself responsible. It was, it is true, attracted to 
the court and capital—attracted, it is said, designedly by ambi- 
tious administrators—but attracted by temptations to which it so 
easily succumbed that we may fairly charge it with escaping of 
its own accord from the proper sphere of its political activity. 
Wine, play, and intrigue, with the credit of a brief campaign, or 
the grace of a court favour, were its principal allurements ; 
nor did it wait even for these temptations to be offered, for it 
sought them spontaneously—in other words, its ruin was not the 
work of Richelieu or Mazarin, but the result of a disposition 
by which it was fatally prepossessed. We learn from Péréfix that, 
as early as the beginning of the seventeenth century, Henry IV. 
complained that the nobles were quitting the rural districts ; and 
M. de ‘Tocqueville goes on to inform us that, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, this desertion had become almost general. 
‘ All the records of the time indicate and deplore the fact, econo- 
mists in their writings, the Intendants in their reports, —_ 
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tural societies in their proceedings. A more authentic proof of 
the same fact is to be found in the registers of the capitation- 
tax. The capitation-tax was levied at the actual place of resi- 
dence, and it was paid by the whole of the great nobility and by 
a portion of the landed gentry at Paris.’ The great nobility, 
with the great functions to which {noblesse oblige, were absorbed 
and obliterated in the fascinations of the capital. 

The gentry who were too poor to follow their example remained 
in the country, but they had become absentees in feeling if not 
in local circumstances. They were not identified with the interests 
of their poorer neighbours, from whose burdens they had taken 
care to exempt ‘themselves, nor had they any interest as of old 
in assisting or directing them. ‘The peasantry were no longer 
the subjects of the gentry; the gentry were not yet the fellow- 
citizens of the peasantry—a state of things unparalleled in his- 
tory.’ Embarrassed and needy, living shabbily, they cared only 
to amass money enough to spend in town during the winter ; 
and the people, who find expressions which at least indicate their 
sentiments, designated them by the name of the least of the birds 
of prey—a hobereau, or Squire Kite, which may be taken to imply 
that they ravened on a smaller community. In the seventeenth 
century, when the nobility were still an object of fear, it was no 
doubt ‘the policy of the Crown to separate them from the people, 
and the Intendants were required to reply to questions in this 
spirit as to the sedentary or roving habits of the local gentry. 
A letter from one of them has accordingly been found lamenting 
that the gentry of his province preferred to remain with their 
peasants instead of fulfilling their duties about the king; and 
M. de Tocqueville remarks that this very province was Anjou, 
subsequently La Vendée, which owed its glorious distinction to 
the fact that its gentry found means thereby to retain their hold 
over this very peasantry—that peasantry with whom they were 
blamed for wishing to live. 

The middle classes, for different reasons, as we have before 
stated, were equally ready to quit the rural districts, and to seek 
refuge in the towns, and a second generation of rich peasants 
was a thing almost unknown. The priest remained in his parish, 
but the priest was exposed to the hatred inspired by his pecu- 
niary privileges, and his influence with the peasants was weak- 
ened correspondingly. The peasant was thus separated from all 
those of his fellow-creatures who might have assisted and directed 
him. In proportion as they attained to enlightenment or com- 
petency, they turned their backs upon him, and he ‘stood as it 
were unfriended .and helpless in the midst of the community. 
In no other civilised country of Europe did this state of things 
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exist in an equal degree. The oppressions of the fourteenth 
century were not nearly so bad ; for then, though the aristocracy 
tyrannised over the poor, at the very worst it never forsook 
them, 

‘Let me show you,’ says M. de Tocqueville, ‘ what a forsaken 
class of society becomes which no one desires to oppress, but 
which no one attempts to enlighten or to serve.’ And then 
follows a comprehensive picture of the oppressive incidents of 
its government and taxation, of its efforts to escape these, of the 
concealment of means, of delation and hatred such as might be 
looked for in the domains of a rajah of Hindostan. The militia 
conscription, the forced labour for the public roads or for national 
works, was thus shifted on to the shoulders of the weakest class 
of all; and the nobles, having no interest in complaining of 
these oppressions—in fact, not being present to witness them— 
the Crown was unchecked except by the dread of the Intendants 
that the peasants would thereby be umable to pay the taille. 
Improvement of their condition was neither attempted by others, 
nor was it practically possible to themselves. Their husbandry 
was that of the tenth century. They were without industrial em- 
ployment amid the wonderful creations of the modern arts ; they 
were uncivilised in a world glittering with civilisation.’ They 
were untended except by the envied and suspected priests. 
They attended en masse at Easter at the Lord’s-table, but with 
vague resentments in their untutored minds—resentments pro- 
foundly concealed from the rich up to the latest moment by the 
absence of common interests, common grievances, or common 
business. And then when the outburst came, these frivolous 
dreamers were swept away by the men on whose gentleness and 
attachment to themselves they had descanted with the most profuse 
and ignorant admiration ; and the nobles especially who had had 
the shame of deserting their country incurred the further scandal of 
deserting their king, for which they finally had the excuse, that they 
were powerless to assist him when those whom they imagined 
they were leading rose against them, and they found themselves 
also deserted and alone. 

Grant that their blame might be shared by king and people, 
it would appear that the nobles were not only chiefly respon- 
sible for this catastrophe, but for the centralised system which 
it also found and left unchanged. They did not devise the 
machinery of the latter, nor did they designate its various 
instruments ; but by their general and prolonged withdrawal 
from their duties, they rendered its creation and comple- 
tion imdispensable. The wedge of centralisation entered of its 
own accord ‘between classes which commenced to draw asunder 
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from each other; yet if royalty advisedly but rashly drove it 
home, it was punished in its turn for thus weakening its natural 
buttresses. The nobility paid a heavier penalty in proportion, 
as we conceive, to their heavier offence and for their ancient and 
continuous desertion of their countrymen they have now become 
effete and insignificant.* The connexion between class faults and 
follies and class humiliations may be followed further and imputed 
in the aggregate to the nation itself. If at length centralisation 
without limit has obtained in France with the concurrence of all 
classes, all classes have from time to time paid for contributing to 
it. They are still severally feeble and dependent, separated from 
each other, and divested of the power of effective combination. 
Nothing is any longer so organised as to thwart the government, 
nothing so as to render it support—so that the government has 
been tyrannical when society was easy, and has constantly suc- 
cumbed when society was disturbed. The same infirmity has 
attached to all forms of it—monarchies, constitutions, republics, 
and empires; and if liberty has been imperfect under each, 
power has been precarious in all. One thing only has remained 
fixed and definite, the necessity for a strong government of some 
kind—on which necessity, by a strange coincidence, it was M. 
de Tocqueville’s lot to report on behalf of the Republican Com- 
mittee of 1851. It was then that he himself emphasised the 
difference, on which we are now insisting, between France and 
other nations, whereby ‘the nations which have a federal exist- 
ence, which possess an aristocracy, or enjoy provincial liberties, 
are able to exist a long time with a feeble government, and even 
to support for some time the complete absence of government ; 
but France, so far from being one of those nations, has so cen- 
tralised all matters, that it has created of all governments that 
which indeed it is easiest to upset, but which it is most difficult to 
my ey with even for a moment.’ 

ut then, we retort on M. de Tocqueville, this is the case of 
France pre-eminently and peculiarly, and it does not imply a 
similar constraint elsewhere. We ourselves, at all events, as he 
would admit, are not yet tied to the same necessity. We doubt 
if we have entered the absorbing current; but at least we are 
free to repulse advances, if advances should be made, to a 
crushing Unity of Power. We venture to differ from what we 
conceive to be M. de Tocqueville’s conviction, that this process 





* «La noblesse n’a pas songé un moment 2 s’établir depuis la chute de la 
féodalité et elle s’y est montrée aussi indifférente qu’inhabile’—M. Charles de 

musat, See also a striking picture of its feebleness and incompetence when 
recalled to power in the interval between 1815 and 1830, in Balzac’s novelette of 
“La Duchesse de Langeais.’ 
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will be inevitably perfected in our own case at some distant. but 
undefined period. We oppose to his theory the augury of M. de 
Montalembert, that thus far our symptoms are reassuring, that 
thus far we may retain our motto—‘ Manet immota fides.’ Up to 
this time our institutions have performed their functions, have 
protected the subject yet supported the State. We have not 
forgotten to couple duties with rights, or to discharge the latter 
generally and substantially. At least we have escaped the taint 
of any prolonged and systematic class oppression ; our love of 
justice and fair play has, in short, kept us whole. Our different 
classes, degrees, and estates are neither as yet confounded nor 
dissevered ; individuals come readily together and combine ; only 
we insist on publicity, and hold ‘au grand jour la clinique de 
nos infirmites.’ The public action of our citizens is criticised 
and controlled by public speech and public writing, and public 
opinion thus instructed and sifted organically passes into public 
law. So far order is reconciled to progress, and we have pre- 
served our liberties without enfeebling our government, and 
what is better without impelling it in a wrong direction. As 
yet our aristocracy leads us, and leads"because it is worthy to 
lead, because it is powerful yet liberal, territorial yet popular, 
wealthy and yet unsordid in its aspirations,—because it is socially 
combined and graduated, and yet of limits happily indefinite,— 
and because, especially in these latter days, it has obtained an 
advantage which, until laws and learning, arts and commerce 
die, we do not perceive that it can easily lose—the consciousness 
of its ever increasing obligations. And if to our misfortune 
Aristocracy could lose this talisman of safety, if from this or any 
other cause hidden in the inscrutable future it should fall hope- 
lessly like that of France, and the institutions of which it is the 
key-stone should crumble away, there would at least remain the 
habits to which we have been trained under its guidance, and the 
tendencies of race to which they correspond—the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition of self-government and self-reliance, sanctioned by ten 
centuries, and witnessed by two hemispheres, with or without 
the sceptre and the coronet. We see no reason in the nature of 
things why this tradition should pass away. 

If we rested our confidence in the security of this tradition 
exclusively on the element of race we should have some counte- 
nance from M. de Tocqueville himself, who has drawn a picture 
of the French people, which is marvellous in its distinctive 
features, and which may well account for much of their peculiar 
history. We can scarcely forbear quoting this brilliant passage, 
so admirably translated that we are unconscious of a translator. 
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But we do not wish to ascribe to race: more than its fair value in 
securing advantages, which in time to come may be more widely 
disseminated. We still conceive it possible that by slow degrees, 
and after many trials and partial disappointments, the experi- 
ence of one great leading nation may be made available to many 
others. It is scarcely possible that we could repeat in the nine- 
teenth the mistakes of the eighteenth. We neither observe the 
same self-confidence on the part of despots, nor an equal 
abandonment to illusions on the part of nations. It is obvious 
that we can neither cherish the same hopes nor encounter the 
same disappointments to an equal degree ; and when, as recently, 
such hopes were welcomed back by the less enlightened classes, 
we have seen the mind and the force of Europe almost instantly 
combine to check the folly and rectify the balance. The re- 
action itself, mitigated as it is, is not to be estimated at the 
extreme limits of its recoil, for Europe has yet to recover from 
its apprehensions, And in the mean time its thinkers, its De 
Tocquevilles and Guizots, are not deprived of their admonitory 
functions. They are consciously aiding the continued movement, 
though excluded from the sphere of their former activity. And 
were they silent France itself could hardly cease to remember that 
for the greater portion of the present century it has enjoyed a 
modified form of Constitutional Government, and as its people 
grow more and more conscious of their bereavement, is it likely 
that their rulers will become less so? Already, in a response to 
the Duc de Broglie, M. Désiré Nisard has recalled the promise 
‘ Nous fonderons un édifice capable de supporter plus tard une 
plus grande liberté,’ and has commended it to his academical 
colleagues as an encouragement against over despondency. M. 
Guizot himself has remarked of the First Napoleon that, notwith- 
standing his prejudice against the Ideologues, he resuscitated the 
Academy, and so did more and better than he intended. ‘ How 
fortunate,’ says he, ‘is the shortsightedness of these formidable 
masters of the world, the very grandeur of whose genius makes 
them sometimes forgetful of the selfishness of their passions.’ 
We prefer ourselves to rely upon better grounds of hope than a 
shortsighted policy which events may disappoint. The possessor 
of absolute power, like the rest of mankind, must participate in 
the experience that such power is unstable in proportion as it 
is uncontrolled and unassisted; in the present case He may 
learn from the story of his own house, that it inevitably tends 
to exhaustion through excess, and that the best security for its 

transmission is a timely compromise with freedom. 
Be the immediate issue as it may, we concur with M. de Tocque- 
ville 
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ville in his noble eulogy of freedom itself, and ef the sources to 
which he-ascribes the love of it in noble hearts; 


‘I have often asked myself what is the source of that passion for 
political freedom which in all ages has been the fruitful mother of the 
greatest things which mankind have achieved—and in what feelings 
that passion strikes root and finds its nourishment. 

* It is evident that when nations are ill directed they soon conceive 
the wish to govern themselves ; but this love of independence, which 
only springs up under the influenee of certain transient evils produced 
by despotism, is never lasting: it passes away with the accident that 
gave rise to it; and what seemed to be the love of freedom was no 
more than the hatred of a master. That which nations made to be free 
really hate is the curse of dependence. 

‘ Nor do I believe that the true love of freedom isever born of the 
mere aspect of its material advantages; for this aspect may frequently 
happen to be overcast. Itis very true that in the long run freedom 
ever brings, to those who know how to keep it, ease, comfort, and often 
wealth ; but there are times at which it disturbs for a season the posses- 
sion of these blessings ; there are other times when despotism alone can 
confer the ephemeral enjoyment of them. _The men who prize freedom 
only for such things as these are not men who ever long preserved it. 

‘ That which at all times has so strongly attached the affection of 
certain men is the attraction of freedom. itself, its native charms inde- 
pendent of its gifts—the pleasure of speaking, acting and breathing 
without restraint, under no master but God and the law. He who 
seeks in freedom aught but herself is fit only to serve. 

‘ There are nations which have indefatigably pursued her through 
every sort of peril and hardship. They loved her not for her material 
gifts ; they regard herself as a gift so precious and so necessary that no 
other could console them for the loss of that which consoles them for 
the loss of everything else. Others grow weary of freedom in the 
midst of their prosperities; they allow her to be snatched without 
resistance from their hands, lest they should sacrifice by an effort that 
well-being which she had bestowed upon them. For them to remain 
free, nothing was wanting but a taste for freedom. I attempt no 
analysis of that lofty sentiment to those who feel it not. It enters of 
its own accord into the large hearts God has prepared to receive it ; it 
fills them, it enraptures them; but to the meaner minds which have 
never felt it, it is past finding out.’ 


We cordially accept a doctrine which accords so thoroughly 
with our trust in the higher aspirations of our nature, but we 
draw what we think to be the inevitable inference. If M. de 
Tocqueville is right in his interpretation of the love of freedom 
and his conception of its lofty sources—if it is the greatest hap- 
piness of the worthiest men—if a long series of sages and states- 
men have rightly so regarded it— if, as Dr. Arnold asserts, “ the 
desire of taking an active share in the great work of govern- 

ment 
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ment is the highest. earthly desire of the ripened mind’— 
if, as Bolingbroke says, liberty is ‘ the greatest of human bless- 
ings’—and if, on the other hand, as M. de Tocqueville him- 
self has depicted, the converse holds true, and the deprivation of 
liberty as certainly entails degeneracy and ruin, we are not war- 
ranted in despairing of the future. Historic experience, a belief 
in progress, a confidence in the moral government of the world, 
irresistibly push us to the one conclusion, that if liberty is in- 
dispensable it must also be immortal. 








Arr. Il.—1. A Bill for the Prevention of Corrupt Practices at 
Elections. 1854. 
2. The Election: a Poem. By John Sterling. 1841. 


@ A FTER all,’ said the eleventh Duke of Norfolk, about 1807, 
‘what greater enjoyment can there be in life than to 
stand a contested election for Yorkshire and to win it by one?’ 
There spoke the true spirit of the old political grandee; the 
sentiment was thoroughly English,—can be understood only in 
free countries, and relished by no free country so much as our 
own. We may be excused—with a new parliament just elected 
— if we cast a retrospective glance on English Electioneering, 
its passions and its changes—passions so congenial to our race, 
and changes so illustrative of our manners. Such of us as have 
fought a contest this spring may like to fight our battles o’er 
again on paper; all of us are or ought to be interested in the 
doings of our ancestors, whose faults we should not amend without 
remembering their heartiness, their honesty, and their pluck. 

Electioneering is not only a political activity, and a social one 
— it is an art, and it is evena game. It illustrates our consti- 
tutional history, but it illustrates also our private life. It has one 
relation to Blackstone and Delolme, and one to Hogarth, light 
literature, and brewing. To comprehend all its interest, a pro- 
found sympathy with the Bill of Rights should be combined 
with a keen relish for squibs and dinners. Then, it has pro- 
duced for us a class of men entirely unknown to the comedy of 
other nations, men born with a genius for it, and who are as 
much at home in a contested election as old Benbow in a gale of 
wind. Under all these points of view, then, it would be odd if 
we did not feel a throb of nationality in approaching the contem- 
plation of this subject. 

All free countries, no doubt, have a certain likeness in this 
feature of their political life. In reading, for instance, the 
speeches and letters of Cicero (who had a real genius for the 

business), 
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business), it only requires a very little imagination to picture 
the old Roman standing for Westminster instead of stand- 
ing for the consulship. What was his prensatio but our ‘ can- 
vass’? His conciones answer to our public meetings, He 
had his. nomenclator to hint to him the names of every voter he 
met; we have our agents with much the same duties, The 
salutatio was our friendly greeting to the ten-pounder. And 
when he defends Murzna for ambitus we can fancy we hear him 
thundering to one of our election-committees. Of course, every 
Jad knows almost as soon as he is breeched that we call our 
“ candidates’ by that famous name because the Romans went 
about candidati—in snowy white togas—when they were seeking 
office at the hands of the conquerors of the world. Among the 
hundred charms of that ancient literature to an Englishman is 
its constantly reminding him in this way of the life of his own 
country ; and we may add that, so long as public life and private 
life have a joint interest and pleasure to the citizen, the institu- 
tions of his land are tolerably secure from decline. It might be 
argued with perfect seriousness that to lose our relish for elec- 
tioneering in England would be a sign that we were growing 
indifferent to our political liberty. 

Of the very early electioneering of our ancestors little is known, 
and little accordingly can be said. The fountain of our Consti- 
tution is as inaccessible as the source of the Niger, No three 
antiquaries are agreed who had a right to vote for whom, and the 
fashion of the procedure is proportionately obscure. Accord- 
ingly, some politicians boldly assume the facts they would best 
like to be true, and we have seen Universal Suffrage soberly 
attributed to periods when villainage was notoriously the condi- 
tion of hordes of the labouring classes. For our parts, we prefer 
the authority of Sir Francis Palgrave on such points to that of 
Mr. Cuffey, and are quite satisfied that the earliest known fact 
about elections is that in a general way the country thought 
them a great bore. In his ‘ Truths and Fictions of the Middle 
Ages,’ Sir Francis enables us to form a vivid picture of a county 
election in the fourteenth century, and we thankfully avail 
ourselves of his facts, to call up a glimpse of the scene. Stout 
Sir Roger de Swigville the sheriff rides up to the county 
court, his javelin-men about him, his banner argent, trois boutz 
@ eau, gules, waving in the wind, and forthwith opens that sacred 
bit of parchment the King’s Writ, The King is going to hold a 
Parliament, ‘ super diversis et arduis negotiis,’ at Westminster 
or York or elsewhere. Will the freeholders choose a worthy and 
discreet knight to aid the King with his advice,—duly providing 
for his expenses going and returning,—that is, if the great baron 
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of the county—De Clare or De Bohun—have not already signi- 
‘fied through his steward or attorney whom he would have them 
choose? The name of Sir Fulke de Braose (yon handsome 
* chivaler’ with the Norman brow and eyes and a hawk on his 
wrist) is mentioned. But at the words ‘election’ and ‘ Parlia- 
ment’ the gay knight is off, spurring like mad! Not unfre- 
quently the Chiltern Hundreds were used as a sanctuary where 
men anxious to escape the honour of being sent to the senate 
took refuge. In those early days the real strength of a Parlia- 
ment lay in the baronage; and as for the worthy burgesses who 
came up from the boroughs to advise about taxation, we cannot 
fancy any such thing as a contest about their elections, and we 
dare say they kept pretty quiet when they found themselves in 
‘the house.’ It is not, indeed, till comparatively quite modern 
times that electioneering assumed anything like its modern pro- 
portions. Let us dismiss the ancient times by saying that all is 
‘doubtful about county suffrage before the celebrated 8th of 
Henry VI. (1429), which fixed it to forty-shilling freeholders ; 
and that the borough suffrage was a various, disputed, and uncer- 
tain right for centuries after that. The best of the county 
families seem always to have sat for the shires, and the same 
Names may be traced for centuries as county members,—in 
Devonshire—Courtenays, Champernowns, Raleighs, and Pome- 
rays; in Bucks—Malets, Hampdens, Giffards; in Dorsetshire— 
Peverels, Mautraverses, ‘Turbervils, Staffords ; in Cumberland— 
Lowthers, Skeltons, Curwens, Dentons, and Mulcasters. Had 
there been contests of the eighteenth-century stamp in those 
days, the families could not have lasted so jong! Such elec- 
tioneering wars of the roses would have cleared them out of their 
districts like the red deer. The great gentry seem to have 
accepted the girding of the sword, in something like turns, as 2 
grave duty :— 


‘ Ful ofte tyme he was knight of the schire,’ 


says Chaucer, of his Frankeleyn, that ‘worthi vavaser,’ whose 
hospitality and magnificence he celebrates so cordially. From 
such men the House of Commons took that high, that gentle 
tone which has often been so justly boasted of by its great men, 
and which it is to be hoped it will retain, through whatever 
changes are destined for it. 

What a different world we are in when we go into the 
parliamentary world of Queen Elizabeth! Readers will remem- 
ber how her Majesty used to admonish the Commons not to 
waste their time in long and vain discourses, but to apply 
themselves at once to business. We are going to recall some- 

thing 
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thing still more curidus—an electioneering incident of that day. 
The date is 1571. 


‘It appears from the Journals of the 10th May,’ says the “ Parlia- 
mentary History,” that one Thos. Long, gent., was returned for 
the borough of Westbury in the county of Wilts, who, being found to 
be a very simple man and not fit to serve in that place, was questioned 
how he came to be elected. The poor man immediately confessed to 
the House that he gave to Anthony Garland, mayor of the said town 
of Westbury, and one Watts of the same, £4 for his place in parliament. 
Upon which an order was made that the said Garland and Watts should 
repay unto the said Thos. Long the £4 they had of him. Also that a 
fine of £20 be assessed for the Queen’s use on the said corporation and 
inhabitants of Westbury for their scandalous attempt.— Parl. Hist. 
i. 765. 


This, say some writers, is the first case of bribery on record. 
But the naiveté with which we are told that poor Long was 
found to be ‘a very simple man,’ and questioned accordingly, is 
delightful. If our simple men were so handled now by the 
House, there would be not a few who would be puzzled to give 
any rational account of the motives which had actuated their 
constituents in sending them there. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign they were far earlier than we 
are in their habits, and so they absolutely began the elections 
at eight o’clock in the morning. In the year 1603 there was a 
dispute about the return for Buckinghamshire. The sheriff gave 
the following account of his proceedings :-— 


‘ About eight o’clock he came to Brickhill; was there told by Sir 
George Throckmorton and others that the first voice would be given 
for Sir Francis Goodwin; he answered he hoped it would not be so, 
and desired every gentleman to deal with his freeholders. After eight, 
went to the election . . . After the writ read, he first intimated the 
points of the proclamation, then jointly proposed Sir John Fortescue 
and Sir F. Goodwin. ‘The freeholders cried, first, “A Goodwin, a 
Goodwin!” Every justice of the peace on the bench said, “A 
Fortescue, a Fortescue !”—Parl. Hist. 


This paragraph and other documents show us that in several 
particulars the forms of election were different from those used 
at present. The ‘O yes’ was solemnly cried three times before 
proceedings began, for instance. The names of candidates were 
shouted out, instead of only approved by ‘ show of hands,’ though 
the ‘show of hands’ is very ancient, But in more important 
matters great differences are to be traced. We hear a good deal 
of ‘undue influence’ now and then. The following letter from 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, to Richard Bagot of Staffordshire may 
teach us what ‘influence’ was in those days :— 

D2 ‘ After 
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* After my very hartie commendac’ons. I have written several 
letters to Lichfield, Stafford, Tamworth, and Newcastle, for the 
Nomination and Election of certen Burgesses for the Parliament to 
be held very shortlie; having named unto them, for Lichfield, Sir John 
Wingfield and Mr. Broughton. For Stafford, my kinsman Henrie 
Bourgcher, and my servant Edward Reynolls, For Tamworth, my 
servant Thomas Smith. For Newcastle, Dr. James. Whome because 
I do greatlie desire to be preferred to the said places, I do earnestlie 
pray your furtherance by the credit which you have in those towns,’ 
—Memorials of the Bagot Family, p. 50. {1592}, 


A reference to the proper authorities shows that in nearly 
every instance his lordship succeeded in returning his man, In 
fact, borough contests were of much later date than county 
ones. In this reign we hear of riots on the County Court day 
preventing the Sheriff executing the writ; but we do not find 
that the honour of sitting for a borough was very keenly desired, 


‘ Formerly,’ says Waller, who lived in days when the ancient 
system was broken up, ‘the neighbourhood desired him (the member) 
to sit, and there was an end: but now it is a kind of an empire. Some 
hundred years ago some boroughs sent not; they could get none to 
serve ; but nowit is in fashion, and a fine thing, they are revived.’ 


It became ‘in fashion’ in the seventeenth century when the 


stand was to be made against the Crown, Accordingly, in 1639, 
*in many places the elections were managed with much popular 
heat and tumult.’ The Puritan corporations were active in the 
boroughs; and certain Lord-Lieutenants of counties are accused 
of making an improper use of the trainbands. But when once 
the excitement cooled, we find that sitting for a borough cannot 
have been an honour much sought after, The proof of this 
will be found in an interesting picture of the way in which a 
borough member came to be elected about the middle of the 
above-mentioned century, preserved in the curious ‘ Nuge 
Antique,’ prepared from the old papers of the Harringtons. The 
city of Bath wanted a member, and in due course applied to 
John Harrington, Esq., the neighbouring proprietor :— 


‘To our much honoured and worthie Friend J. H., Esq., at his 
House at Kelston, near Bathe. 


‘Worthie Sir,—Out of the long experience we have had of your 
approved worth and sincerity, our Cittie of Bathe have determined and 
settled their resolutions to elect you for Burgess of the House of 
Commons in this present Parliament, for our said Cittie, and do hope 
yon will accept the trouble thereof; which if you do, our desire is you 
will not fail to be with us at Bathe on Monday next, the eighth of this 
instant, by eight of the morning at the furthest, for then we proceed to 

- our 
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our election. And of your determination we entreat you to certifie us 
by a word or two in writing, and send it by the bearer to 
Your assured loving friends 


Joun Biae, the Mayor. 
‘ Bathe, Dec. 6, 1645. Witiram CHarMAN.’ 


Now follows the diary of the worthy gentleman selected for 
this honour. 


‘A Note of my Bathe Business about the Parliament. 

‘ Saturday, Dec. 26, 1646. Went to Bathe and dined with the Maior 
and Citizens ; conferred about my election to serve in parliament, as my 
father was helpless and ill able to go any more; went to the George 
Inn at night, met the Bailiffs, and desired to be dismissed from serving ; 
drank strong beer and metheglin; expended about iijs.; went home 
late, but could not get excused, as they entertained a good opinion of 
my father. 

‘ Monday, Dec. 28. Went to Bathe; met Sir John Horner; we were 
chosen by the Citizens to serve for the City. The Maior and Citizens 
conferred about Parliament business. The Maior promised Sir John 
Horner and myself a horse a-piece when we went to London to the 
parliament, which we accepted of. . . « 

‘ Thursday, 31. Went to Bathe; Mr. Ashe preached. Dined at the 
George Inn with the Maior and 4 Citizens; spent vj sh. in wine. 

s. d. 
Laid out in victuals at theGeorge Inn . xj 4 
Laid out in drinking . . . «© «© «© Vij ili 
Laid out in tobacco and drinking-vessels .  iiij 4 
‘Jan. 1. My father gave me £4 to bear out my expenses at Bathe.’* 


Such was a borough election two centuries ago, and, except 
for the drinking (which we are now abolishing), how different 
from all our modern notions of one! The palmy days of 
electioneering were still to come, when the Stuarts had fallen, 
when the money-interest had grown strong, when the House of 
Commons had become the leading power of the Constitution. 
Then there was no longer any modest solicitation from the 
mayor, any anxiety to escape from the member! A seat was 
a prize to be fought for, to be won by fair means or foul. 
Electioneering from a constitutional form became a grand 
political struggle; it passed as a distinct feature into English 
life; was depicted by novelists and painters; was studied as a 
game of skill, and practised as a species of art. All these con- 
sequences flowed from the increased importance of the House of 





* Nuge Antique, vol. ii. 248-252 (1779). The editor observes that the dates 
of this election are obscure in the MS., though he reads them 1645-6. As, how- 
ever, we find in Willis that John Harrington sat for Bath in 1658-9, we must 
place them some years later than that. 


Commons 
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Commons after the Civil War, and all may be found in full play 
even before the Revolution, Burnet tells us, under 1685, that 
‘complaints came up from all the parts of England of the injustice 
and violence used in elections.’ Corporation rights were tampered 
with; and the Earl of Bath quietly put the names of all the 
officers of the Guards into the charters of the Cornwall boroughs ! 
In 1695, a severe act was passed against bribery and treating, the 
progenitor of a breed of similar acts down to our own times. It 
was indeed high time; for Thomas Marquis of Wharton, who 
died in 1715, was calculated to have spent in electioneering the 
sum of eighty thousand pounds. 

This Whig nobleman (the Wharton who took Addison over 
to Ireland, and whom Swift so steadily hated and lashed) was 
the greatest master of electioneering that England ever saw, and 
may pass, indeed, as the patriarch of the art in this country. The 
times were gone when a Duchess of Norfolk could write, as we 
find the Mowbrays writing to the Pastons in the fifteenth century, 
directing what knight should be elected for the shire almost as a 
matter of course. It was no longer possible for an Earl of Essex 
to carry his men only by sending in their favour a letter a-piece. 
What was required now in a grandee who wished to emulate the 
power of his ancestors was that he should unite the attractions 
of a demagogue with the designs of an oligarch. Nothing could 
resist this combination, and no man ever had the combination 
so thoroughly as:Wharton. With brilliant activity, with the 
expenditure of thousands, and with occasional duels, he managed 
to return from twenty to thirty members to the House of 
Commons. In the general election of 1705, alone, he spent 
twelve thousand, and yet neither his pluck, his energy, nor his 
money would have carried him on so triumphantly, if he had 
not had a born genius for canvassing. An admirable illustration 
of his talent in this way is found in the ‘Memoirs’ which 
appeared shortly after his death, when all such traditions about 
him were fresh :— 


‘His lordship,’ says the biographer, ‘having recommended two 
candidates to the borough of Wicomb about twenty years ago, some of 
the stanch Churchmen invited two of their own party to oppose them, 
and money was spent on bothsides. A gentleman, a friend of one of the 
High Church candidates, was desired by him to go down to the borough 
with him when he went to make his interest. This gentleman told me 
the story, and that he was a witness of what past when they came to 
Wicomb. They found my Lord Wharton was got there before them’ 
[of course !], ‘and was going up and down the town with his friends 
to secure votes on their side. ‘The gentleman with his two candidates 
and a very few followers march’d on one side of the street, my Lord 
‘  ‘Wharton’s 
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Wharton’s candidates and a great company on the other. The gentle- 
man, not being known to my lord or the townsmen, join’d in with his 
lordship’s men to make discoveries, and was by when my lord, entering 
a shoemaker’s shop, asked “‘ where Dick was?” The good woman said 
“her husband was gone two or three miles off with some shoes, but his 
lordship need not fear him,—she would keep him tight.” “ I know 
that,” says my lord, “but I want to see Dick and drink a glass with 
him.” The wife was very sorry Dick was out of the way. “ Well,” 
says his lordship, “how does all thy children? Molly is a brave 
girl, I warrant, by this time.” “Yes, I thank ye, my lord,” says the 
woman : and his lordship continued, “ Is not Jemmy breeched yet?” 


At this stage the gentleman slipped away to inform his 
friends that opposition to Wharton was hopeless. Nothing 
could stand against a great peer who had such a knowledge of 
the ages of Molly and Jemmy. 

The same sort of affectionate familiarity continued generation 
after age to be one of the arts of canvassing, and we have a 
vivid and humorous sketch of the oft-repeated scene in a letter 
* Cowper, the poet, describing a visit from Mr, Grenville in 
784 :— , 


‘As when the sea is uncommonly agitated the water finds its way 
into ereeks and holes of rocks, which in its calmer state it never 
reaches, in like manner the effect of these turbulent times is felt even 
at Orchard Side, where in general we live as undisturbed by the poli- 
tical element as shrimps or cockles that have been accidentally 
deposited in some hollow beyond the water-mark by the usual dashing 
of the waves. We were sitting yesterday after dinner, the two ladies 
and myself, very composedly, and without the least apprehension of 
any such intrusion, in our snug parlour, one lady knitting, the other 
netting, and the gentleman winding worsted, when, to our unspeakable 
surprise, a mob appeared before the window, a smart rap was heard at 
the door, the boys hallooed, and the maid announced Mr. Grenville. 
Puss [his tame hare] was unfortunately let out of her box, so that the 
candidate, with all his good friends at his heels, was refused admittance 
at the grand entry, and referred to the back door as the only possible 
way of approach. Candidates are creatures not very susceptible of 
affronts, and would rather, I suppose, climb in at a window than be 
absolutely excluded. Ina minute, the yard, the kitchen, and the par- 
lour were filled. Mr. Grenville, advancing towards me, shook me by 
the hand with a degree of cordiality that was extremely seducing. As 
soon as he and as many more as could find chairs were seated, he 
to open the intent of his visit. I told him I had no vote, for which he 
readily gave me credit. I assured him I had no influence, which he 
was not equally inclined to believe, and the less, no doubt, because 
Mr. Ashburner, the draper, addressing himself to me at this moment, 
informed me that I had a great deal. Supposing that I could not be 
possessed of such a treasure without knowing it, I ventured to confirm 


my 
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my first assertion by saying that, if I had any, I was utterly at a loss 
to imagine where it could be, or wherein it consisted. Thus ended the 
conference. Mr. Grenville squeezed me by the hand again, kissed the 
ladies, and withdrew. He kissed likewise the maid in the kitchen, and 
seemed, upon the whole, a most loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentle- 
man. He is very young, genteel, and handsome. He has a pair of 
very good eyes in his head, which not being sufficient, as it should 
seem, for the many nice and difficult purposes of a senator, he has # 
third also, which he wore suspended by a riband from his button-hole. 
The boys hallooed, the dogs barked, Puss scampered, the hero, witl: 
his long train of obsequious followers, withdrew. We mace ourselves 
very merry with the adventure, and in a short time settled into our 
former tranquillity, never, probably, to be thus interrupted more.’ 


Nothing can show more forcibly the exception which election- 
eering afforded to all our ordinary customs than this humorous 
scene. What would have been thought at any other period of 
a young gentleman, a total stranger, forcing his way into the 
house with a mob at his heels, affectionately greeting the shy re- 
cluse, kissing grave Mrs. Unwin and lively Lady Austen, and, 
after these loving salutes to the ladies in the parlour, conferring 
the same favour upon the maid in the kitchen? And who would 
suppose—what was nevertheless the case when the candidate was 
noble, or rich, or handsome—that such manners were popular 
and won votes by the score ? 

In our times there is a set against personal canvassing, not 
unnatural when constituencies are so much larger, and when 
to extend them still farther is thought by many people the 
Morison’s pill of politics which is to cure all diseases. But this 
distaste for the ancient practice is also partly owing to the fact 
that the qualities of a good canvasser are rare, and the work of a 
good canvasser heavy. He must have unwearied activity, imper- 
turbable good temper, popular manners, and a wonderful memory. 
Every person who has made a trial of electioneering can testify 
to the exhaustion and fatigue of the first canvass, the swarm of 
new faces seen and flitting through the mind in strange confusion, 
the impossibility of distinguishing between the voter who had a 
leaning to you but doubted your fidelity to the Maynooth Grant, 
and his next-door neighbour who was coming round to you against 
his former prejudice, because of your freedom from religious 
bigotry. The mental eye wearies of the kaleidoscope that las 
been turning before it for hours. The hand aches with incessant 
shaking. ‘The head aches with incessant observation. You fling 
yourself wearied, at nightfall, into an easy chair in your com- 
mittee-room, and plunge eagerly into sherry and soda-water. 
You could lie down and sleep, like a general after a battle. But 
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your Committee is about to meet, as a staring blue bill on the 
hotel wall informs the public; and a score of people have news 
for you. Tomkins the hatter is wavering—a man who can 
influence four or five; the enemy have set going a story that you 
beat your wife, and you must havea placard out showing that you 
are a bachelor; a gang are drinking champagne at the Blue Boar 
(one of the enemy’s houses), fellows whose potations ordinarily 
are of the poorest kind ; your opinion is wanted on a new squib 5 
the manager of the theatre is below, waiting to see if you will 
patronise his theatre, one night early, and whether you will have 
*Black-eyed Susan’ or ‘ Douglas ;’ a deputation of proprietors. 
of donkeys wants to hear your views on the taxation of French 
asses’ milk, Who, under such circumstances, can retain in his 
memory all the details of the canvass of the day ? 

And yet canvassing—if a man have a dash of Lord Whartor 
in him—is a real pleasure, too. In no way cana man with an 
eye for character see so much character in a short time. The 
varieties of the genus voter are so infinite! There is the common. 
dubious voter, a little shy as you enter, and who fumbles with 
something on the counter while you are talking. He has not 
made up his mind. He ‘pledges himself to no man.’ He 
‘will see on Monday.’ You come away, doubtful, but feeling 
that you have a chance. The next voter is the bluff Briton, who 
‘disapproves of your principles,’ and ‘tells you so frankly.’ 
There is a story of one of this breed in the grand contest for 
Westminster in 1784, when Fox fought Sir Cecil Wray and 
Lord Hood. Fox called to canvass him in the regular way. 
‘Sir,’ said the voter, ‘1 admire your abilities, but your 
principles!’ ‘Sir,’ replied Charles James, ‘I admire your 
sincerity, but —-— your manners!’ These men have a sym- 
pathy with a ready stroke of wit which may get you their votes 
after all; especially if the opposite party should boast of the 
vote, in which case our friend is as likely as not to change his 
mind, only to show his independence. The worst kind of 
eccentric voter is the fellow who affects a rude familiarity first, 
and then votes against you after all; and an equally disagreeable 
specimen is your small politician who draws you into a discussion 
on politics that he may show off to his wife and the apprentice, 
duly intending, all the while, to plump for your opponent. 
These are the phenomena which make canvassing so admirable a 
test of the tact and the temper of candidates. Again, a humorous 
constituent will sometimes hear you in inscrutable silence, and 
all of a sudden burst out with the fact that he has been pledged 
to you for a week, The obdurate inaccessible voter — to 
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a class by himself, and of him we have a capital anecdote which 
has come down from the last century. 

Sir Francis Blake Delaval—of the fine old Norman Delavals— 
the rake and humourist of about a century ago—was one time 
canvassing Andover. There was a voter there, as far as every 
appearance went, insensible to all temptation, Money—wine— 
place—flattery had no attractions for the Stoic. Sir Francis 
puzzled himself in endeavouring to discover the man’s weak 

int, At last, he found it out. He had never seen a fire-eater, 
and doubted if there existed a class endowed with that remarkable 
power. Off went Delaval to London, and returned with Angelo 
in a post-chaise. Angelo exerted all his genius ; fire poured from 
his mouth and nostrils—fire which melted that iron nature, and 
sent it cheerfully to poll for Delaval! This was the Delaval 
whose attorney sent him in the following bill after one of his 
contests :— 


* To being thrown out of the window of the George Inn, Andover; 
to my leg being thereby broken ; to surgeon’s bill and loss of time and 
business,—all in the service of Sir Francis Delaval, £500.’ 


The best defence of canvassing—and, indeed, the only kind of 
defence that can be made for much of the old wild electioneering 


—is, that canvassing has—and the wild practices had—a ten- 
dency to keep up friendly, pleasant, and personal relations 
between classes. _ teem everything to.a matter of business and 
calculation, and half the old English element in life is swept 
away. It was ‘our old good humour, as Clarendon calls it, 
which made our elections so many Saturnalia in former days, 
which made the old gentry popular, where your modern mil- 
lionnaire is only feared, and which, if once it die out, can never 
be supplied. A man cannot scour his county, on a hunter, to 
canvass, without seeing more of the people and being brought 
into closer relations with them, than he well could be in other 
ways. The excesses of the old elections are to be avoided, but 
why should everything be swept away? Abolish personal can- 
vassing altogether, and the solemn prig stands as good a chance 
as the hearty and frank man, not to mention that the gentlemen 
of the kingdom lose the advantage which a personal intercourse 
with the people will always give them over rivals, Better the 
Whartons and Delavals than mediocrity of intellect and meanness 
of appearance, returned by jobbery and machinery ! 

From Wharton’s time, on through the century, electioneering 
grew a larger and larger feature in English life; and when 
party struggles ran close, the wit of England was exhausted in 
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the contests. Families ruined themselves in them. Antagonists 
fought duels constantly about them. Abuses of all sorts were 
practised. Nay, what is still more remarkable, a kind of elec- 
‘tioneering morality gradually formed itself, a morality different 
from that which prevailed in all other matters. A maxim, not 
yet forgotten either in theory or practice, got abroad, that all was 
fair in electioneering, the result being that people whose probity 
was unquestionable lost all their strictness on the occasion of a 
dissolution. Too often, as parliament dissolved, our national 
virtue dissolved along with it. ‘Men,’ says Southey, writing in 
1802, ‘who at other times regard it as a duty to speak truth, and 
think their honour implicated in their word, scruple not at 
asserting the grossest and most impudent falsehoods, if thereby 
they can obtain a momentary advantage over the hostile party.’ 

Let us turn to the days of Queen Anne for some illustrations 
of these remarks. As it is our object to show the manners of 
our forefathers as well as graver matters, we cannot do better 
than take some descriptions of the election of 1705 from the 
contemporary newspapers. The following are from ‘ Dyer’s 
Letters,’ but as the ‘ cries’ of elections soon become unintel- 
ligible to succeeding generations we must premise that the 
Tackers of this one were the Tories—so ca!led because they had 
voted for ‘ tacking’ the ‘Occasional Conformity’ Bill to the 
‘ Land-Tax ’ Bill, to secure its passage through the Lords :— 


May 5th.—‘ From Exon, we have an account of the honourable re- 
ception, there, of John Snell, Esq., one of the representatives in the 
late Parliament, an honest, loyal, and brave Tacker, who arrived from 
London on the Ist inst., having been met some miles out of town by 
above 500 horse and some 1000 foot, composed of the neighbouring 
gentry, with the clergy, aldermen, and principal citizens ; who con- 
ducted him to his own house with the city musick playing before him, 
the streets echoing with these acclamations— God bless the loyal 
Tackers, and send the Sneakers more honesty and courage.” ’ 

May \5ith.—‘ The Lord Woodstock, son of the Earl of Portland, 
has carried it at Southampton against Fred. Tilney, Esq., a loyal and 
worthy gentleman, which was done by this trick:—that gentleman 
happening to pay his reckoning in that town with about 70 Loudores 
which he had received there, the Whig party immediately gave out he 
was a French pensioner, which calumny answered their purpose.’ 

May 29th.—‘ Since my last we have had an account of several elec- 
tions, which I leave to the Gazette to enumerate ; only the management 
of some of them is worth notice, particularly for the county of Wor- 
eester, where Sir John Packington and Mr. Bromley carried it glo- 
riously against Mr. Walsh, who was set up by the Dissenters. Sir John 
Packington had a banner carried before him whereon was painted a 
Church faliing, with this inseription—‘* For the Queen and Church, 
Packington.” 
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Packington.” Tt was observable, that as they were marching througl» 
the Foregate-street, they met the Bishop’s coach in which was a Non- 
con-teacher going to poll for Capt. Walsh, but the horses (at the sight 
of the church as t'was believed) turned tail, overturned and broke the 
same, and very much bruised the Holder-Forth’s outward man; and 
this raised no small admiration that the Bishop’s horses should be 
afraid of a church.’ 


This is the Tory account of the progress of matters, and it is 
amusing to see that whoever was not a Tacker was in the eyes 
of opponents a Sneaker, all allowance that an enemy could be 
anything but a low fellow vanishing directly the writs went 
down! The story about the louis-d’ors might serve as a pretty 
little peg on which to hang an essay on ‘The Art of Lying in 
Elections.’ To speak plainly, a good lie, exploding, like a shell, 
just at the right moment, may often be of wonderful effect in a 
contest, and we are sorry to observe that this maxim of politicab 
warfare is still acted on. Lies must be suited to the men whom 
they are to catch, just as flies in fishing. In the late election, 
admirable service was done in a Scotch contest by a bold state- 
ment that the candidate had once danced on a Sunday ; while, in 
another place, the sly agents of a sly old stager (who had 
secretly pledged himself to the Maine Law party, while repu- 
diating their views in public), were always attributing to the 
opponent habits of intoxication. ‘Mamma,’ said a young candi- 
date to his parent, in deep confidence, one Nomination Day, 
tell me, truly, is there anything against my birth?’ The in- 
genuous youth was really not imprudent in preparing himself 
for the worst ; he might, indeed, be only pelted with the bon-bons 
of a chemist, like the unhappy man who suffered under the 
raillery of the Premier at Tiverton, but he might have been the 
object of charges heavy as the brick-bats of enlightened Kidder- 
minster. It is a deep knowledge of such features of elections 
that makes an electioneering attorney the most cynical of mankind. 
Swift in his ‘ Journal to Stella’ shows a comic contempt for such 
scenes as we are depicting :— 


October 5, 1710.—* This morning Delaval came to see me, and we 
went to Kneller’s, who was notin town. In the way we met the electors 
for parliament-men; and the rabble came about our coach crying “2 
Colt! a Stanhope! &c.” Wewere afraid of a dead cat or our glasses 
broken, and so were always of their side. 


The Dean wrote a ballad ‘full of puns’ on that Westminster 
election ; it would be curious, if it could be recovered, to be 
preserved among those of Hanbury Williams, Burns, and Moore 
as an example of an election-squib written by a distinguished 
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man. In another place Swift tells a story of poor Dick Steele’s 
misfortune when he set up for Stockbridge :— 


* There was nothing, there,’ writes the Dean, ‘to perplex him, but 
the payment of a 300/. bond which lessened the sum he carried down, 
and which an odd dog of a creditor had intimation of and took this 
opportunity to recover. — Works, v. 446-7. 


The ‘odd dog’ has had many successors in this prudential 
and disagreeable stroke of policy. Indeed, so excellent a mode 
of annoyance was not likely to be neglected, when annoyance on 
such occasions was studied like Indian torture. A good instance 
of the refined kind was practised in the age of which we are 
writing, by the Duchess of Marlborough. The first Lord 
Grinston wrote a play called ‘ Love in a Hollow Tree,’— 

* The leaden crown devolved on thee, 

Great poet of the hollow tree.’ 
which play, on becoming ashamed of it, he did his best to 
suppress, ‘ But the Duchess of Marlborough had kept one,’ says 
Johnson, in Boswell, ‘and when he was against her at an elec- 
tion, she had a new edition of it printed, and prefixed to it as a 
frontispiece an elephant dancing on a rope; to show that his 
lordship’s writing comedy was as awkward as an elephant dancing 
on a rope. Her Grace was a great electioneering woman. 
Probably, this feat of hers was in Johnson’s memory on another 
occasion, when, Boswell having asked him whether a certain act 
of folly would injure a friend of theirs in life, he replied, ‘It 
may perhaps, sir, be mentioned at an election.’ So much was it 
a matter of course, that everything in a man’s life should tell 
against him, then ! 

The reign of George II. saw a new act passed to regulate 
elections, and repress bribery; and surely that was a fit age 
for such measures which produced the wonderful satirical pic- 
tures of election proceedings by Hogarth. The first of these 
‘ Humours of an Election Entertainment’ is extraordinarily rich 
in broad fun, penetrating discernment, and ludicrous detail, 
The orgy is a brutal one. In the fore-ground, a lad is brewing 
punch in a mash-tub, while to his right a butcher is mending 
the broken head of a friend, and an attorney reels backward 
from his chair felled by a stone that has come through the open 
window. ‘The table is a scene of monstrous and bestial indul- 
gence, On the right of it, gasps a fainting alderman, dying with 
an oyster on his fork, while the surgeon vainly cools the bloated 
forehead, and lances the overgrown arm. In the back, a parson 
—the satirist’s parson of those days—plunges into venison with 
the eagerness of a wolf. To the left, we see the member himself 
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dn the caress of a gross jade who is kissing him, while a man 
smoking above his head scatters tobacco-ash over his wig, and a 
girl is slyly stealing away his ring. When we look closely for 
those little details of point, those pictorial epigrams, of which 
Hogarth is so fond, we are not disappointed. On a banner, we 
read a ‘cry’ of the vulgar at that time, an allusion to the change 
of style in 1752, ‘ Give us our eleven days!’ a cry which really 
had its weight in a contest, most singular as it may appear. On 
another banner, is inscribed ‘No Jews,’ a popular cri de guerré 
against the bill for their naturalization—passed —and repealed — 
about the same period. But it is the general effect of wild de- 
bauchery and corruption—of bacchanalian frenzy—that is most 
remarkable in this picture. The other three of the series— 
though full of Hogarth’s genius—are less impressive ; the fourth 
gives us the ‘ Chairing of the Member,’ and exhibits the hero in 
a perilous height among a mob maddened by passions and drink. 
Riots were frequent in all the large towns where party spirit was 
strong. Heads were broken, polling-booths were burnt, and the 
followers of each party fought from street to street like hostile 
armies on a field of battle. The contests which at one time were 
fierce, were at another period facetious. At a Nottingham 
election the victorious mob ducked their opponents, and killed 
some of them. At the next election the other side were in the 
ascendant, and were content to cut off the coat-tails of all who 
voted for the obnoxious candidate. 

After seeing the pictures of Hogarth a spectator is prepared for 
any election anecdote that the last century can produce. There are 
plenty to be got, and the only difficulty is to select them in 
reasonable numbers. This is partly because they have a certain 
‘family likeness—their sameness tires. It is exceedingly good 
fun, for instance, to hear about Berwick, that when the freemen 
who lived in London were going down by sea, the skippers to 
whose tender mercy they were committed used to be bribed, and 
have been known, in consequence thereof, to carry them over to 
Norway! This is excellent; but it spoils the novelty of the 
Ipswich story, that the Ipswich freemen used, in precisely the same 
fashion, to be taken to Holland. To manufacture electors was as 
important an art as getting rid of them. At Bristol the daughters 
of freemen conferred the right of voting upon their husbands. A 
trick devised at one closely-contested election was for the same 
woman to marry several men. The ceremony ended, the couple 
shook hands over a grave in the churchyard, and exclaimed, ‘ Now 
death us do part.’ This was considered a divorce. ‘ Away 
then,’ says Southey, who relates the incident, ‘went the man 
to vote with his new qualification, and the woman to qualify 

another 
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another husband at another church.’ There is a variety most 
creditable to English invention, in the way in which our an+ 
cestors administered their bribes. At one place a mysterious 
person used to arrive with the cash, known as the ‘ Man in 
the Moon,’ who approached at nightfall, and was at once met 
with ‘What news from the moon?’ This was a poetic form. 
Then there was the humorous form. ‘1’ll lay you five guineas,’ 
said a celebrated canvasser in Fox’s contest of 1784, ‘ and 
stake the money in your own hands, that you will not vote 
for Mr. Fox.’—‘ Done!’ says the Free and Independent, and 
wins his bet—and bribe. Another playful plan was to buy the 
elector’s canary at a price that would have been handsome for a 
bird of paradise—a very pretty kind of bird-fancying! Some- 
times men showed perfect genius in availing themselves of pro- 
fessional advantages ;—thus, a military gentleman employed in 
the recruiting service once stood for Great Grimsby, and en- 
listed a majority of the voters for soldiers with a liberal 
bounty! Such anecdotes as these constitute the literature of 
electioneering ; and there is probably not a town or county in 
England where there is not an elderly gentleman with a small 
batch of them. In a contest a good many years ago in North 
Britain one of the parties had strong reason to suspect a parti- 
cular voter of having taken a bribe—a considerable bribe too—for 
votes were valuable. A sharp enemy resolved to make an attempt 
on him. Accordingly, as the man entered to poll, he whispered 
in his ear rapidly, ‘ They ’re making a fule of ye, Jock—they’re 
@ bad!’ ‘The scoondrels!’ exclaimed his dupe ; and down on 
the table he flung a batch of notes. They were impounded at 
once by the authorities, and the man’s suffrage invalidated. 

The money spent in electioneering in ‘the old days’ was of 
course enormous. It was a far dearer game than horse-racing ; 
and to keep a borough was a far more expensive process than to 
keep a yacht. In one of Chesterfield’s letters he talks of looking 
out for one as he might have talked of taking an opera-box, 
and informs his son that they are scarcely to be got now, because 
they are all bought up by Eas; and West Indians. Here is the 
passage, in a letter dated Bath, December 19, 1767 :— 

‘ In one of our conversations here this time twelvemonth I desired 
him [Lord Chatham] to secure you a seat in the new parliament. He 
assured me he would, and, I am convinced, very sincerely Since 
that I have heard no more of it, which made me look out for some 
venal borough ; and I spoke to a borough-jobber, and offered five-and- 
twenty hundred pounds for a secure seat in parliament; but he laughed 
at my offer, and said that there was no such thing as a borough to be 


had now, for the rich East and West Indians had secured them aaah 
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the rate of three thousand pounds at least, but many at four thousand, 
and two or three that he knew at five thousand. This, I confess, has 
vexed me a good deal.” 


Here we have the cost in the plainest language and on the 
best authority. Men invested in boroughs and cultivated them 
for sale. And an expensive process it was. Sometimes the 
burgage-houses were bought; sometimes the voters were pen- 
ssioned from year to year, the modus operandi varying according 
to the nature of the suffrage in each place. 

One source of immense expenditure in electioneering was the 
bringing up of freemen to vote from all parts of the kingdom 
where they happened to be settled. The expense of a contest at 
Lincoln, for instance, would be 12,0002. a-candidate ; and occa- 
sionally after a*hard fight at such places as Colchester all the 
‘defeated men appeared in the Gazette. When Wilberforce first 
came in as a young man for Hull, it cost him from 8000. to 
9000/. It is amusing to read of a man with such a saintly repu- 
tation, that— 


* after a successful canvass on the spot, he repaired to London, where 
about three hundred Hull freemen resided in the vicinity of the river: 
these he entertained at supper in the different public-houses of Wap- 
ping, and by his addresses to them first gained confidence in public 
speaking. .. . 

* By long-established custom the single vote of a resident elector 
was rewarded with a donation of two guineas; four were paid fora 
plumper; and the expenses of a freeman’s journey from London 
averaged 10/. a-piece. The letter of the law was not broken, because 
the money was not paid until the last day on which election petitions 
could be presented.—Memoirs of Wilberforce, p. 1-16. 


‘The price of votes,’ wrote Southey, ‘ varies according to their 
number. In some places it is as low as forty shillings, in others, 
at Ilchester, for instance, it is thirty pounds!’ ‘Thirty pounds; 
said the apothecary of the place, on his examination, ‘ is the 
price of an Ilchester voter.’ When he was asked how he came 
to know the sum so accurately, he replied that he attended the 
families of the voters professionally, and his bills were paid at 
election times with the money. A set of such constituents once 
waited upon the member whom they had chosen, to request that 
he would vote against the Minister. ‘ What!’ he answered, 
with an oath, ‘have I not bought you? - And do you think I 
will not sell you?’ The larger boroughs were expensive to con- 
test—the smaller ones to maintain, In the first there was a vast 
deal of work and of drinking to go through; in the second the 
members paid only; for in these snug localities they sometimes 

never 
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never showed themselves, and an old pauper of the place was pro 
forma chaired round the town! 

While such phenomena existed in England, it is easy to sup- 
pose that in Ireland things were even more remarkably con- 
ducted. When Sir Jonah Barrington canvassed Dublin in 1803, 
he had some three months’ steady drinking to go through. Here 
is a pretty little sketch of his :— 

‘I stood a contested election in the year 1790 for the borough of 
Ballynakill, for which my ancestors had returned two members of par- 
liament during nearly two hundred years. It was usurped by the 
Marquis of Drogheda, and I contested it. 

‘Qn the day of the election, my eldest brother and myself being 
candidates, and the business preparing to begin, a cry was heard that 
the whole colliery was coming down from Donane, about ten miles off. 
The returning-officer, Mr. French, lost no time ; six voters were polled 
against me; mine were refused generally in mass; the books were re- 
packed and the poll declared; the election ended, and my opponent 
just retiring from the town, when seven or eight hundred colliers 
entered it with colours flying and pipers playing ; their faces wepe all 
blackened, and a more tremendous assemblage was scarce ever seen. 
After the usual shouting, &c., the chief captain came up to me:— 
“ Counsellor, dear!” said he; ‘‘ we’ve all come from Donane to help 
your honour against the villains that oppose you; we’re the boys that 
can tittivate! Barrington for ever! Hurra!” ‘Then, coming close 
to me, aud lowering his tone, he added, ‘‘ Counsellor, Jewel! which of 
the villains shall we settle first?” ’— Memoirs, i. 48. 


A duel or two was the natural accompaniment of an Irish 
contest in those days. Indeed, the hustings rhetoric naturally 
had such results. We find that when Curran was beaten at 
Newry, and was thundering in his farewell speech against cor- 
ruption, one of the agents looked in his face in a rather marked 
manner, on which the brilliant little man blazed into wrath, and 
said, ‘I must appeal to you, Mr. Sheriff, as a returning-officer, 
to protect me, a candidate, from the obscene and unnatural 
grimaces of a baboon!’ 

County contests in past times of course excelled civic ones in 
magnitude of operations and magnificence of extravagance. 
There was something grand, feudal, and picturesque in a fight 
for a great county—something that warmed the blood of the 
Howards, as we have seen in the case of the old Duke of Norfolk. 
It is pretty and inspiriting now even to see the bearer of an old 
landed name start for the county-town on nomination day, with 
his four grays in perfect order. But it was a finer sight when 
your young candidate rode in at the head of his hundreds of 
mounted freeholders under banners that had been raised against 
the Douglases, and the bearings of which had been familiar 
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symbols to Froissart and Chaucer. Nor was the inspiration of 
these contests a mere struggle for profitable power. Men fought 
them, out of a feeling of old local pride and honour, which was 
shared in by a thousand families in the district around. There 
was an exceedingly natural idea abroad in the country that things 
must be very much changed indeed if a Herbert could not carry 
Wiltshire—a Lowther, Cumberland—a Stanley, Lancashire—or 
a Fitzwilliam, Yorkshire. It was for the sake of a tradition that 
those great battles were fought which crippled and ruined 
families. 

The worst and deadliest of these were when the power of a 
county was pretty well divided between two houses. This was 
often the case; and a hundred thousand pounds might not impos- 
sibly be the sunr spent. A result of such battles often was that 
the rival grandees made up their minds to divide the honour 
between them, Out of this partition grew a strong feeling in 
favour of an ‘ independent’ interest ; and the next development 
was a fight between the independent interest and the lords. 
Such is the history of many a county. Burns has preserved one 
such contest in memory by writing the squibs. It was a contest 
for the stewartry of Kirkcudbright between the interests of the 
Selkirk and Galloway families and the independent interest, re- 
presented by Heron of Kerroughtree. There is less sparkle than 
stench in this sort of fireworks, whence we need not regret that 
few of any kind are preserved. But still squibs play an im- 
portant part in electioneering, and it is not every election that 
owes its squibs to a Burns. The growth of a strong modern 
political feeling is visible in the following :— 


‘Whom will you send to London town, 
To Parliament and a’ that ? 
Or wha in a’ the country round 

The best deserves to fa’ that ? 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Thro’ Galloway and a’ that ; 
Where is the laird or belted knight 
That best deserves to fa’ that ? 


*Tho’ wit and worth in either sex, 
St. Mary’s Isle can shaw that; 
Wi’ dukes and lords let Selkirk mix, 
And weel does Selkirk fa’ that. 
For a’ that an’ a’ that, 
Here’s Heron yet for a’ that, 
The independent commoner, 
Shall be the man for a’ that. 
* * * 
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‘ A beardless boy comes o’er the hills, 
Wi’ uncle’s purse an’ a’ that ; 
But we’ll hae ane frae ’mang oursels, 
A man we ken, an’ a’ that. 
For a’ that an’ a’ that, 
Here’s Heron yet fur a’ that, 
For we're not to be bought and sold, 
Like naigs, an’ nowt, an’ a’ that,’ 

We may fancy the spirit with which such contests were con- 
ducted when we remember that when Lord Melville was once 
boasting of the Scotch seats he could carry, a certain Southern 
peer bet him that he could carry three against him any time he 
chose ; and the fight was fought accordingly. It is unquestion- 
able that in some cases in Scotland a single vote fetched as much 
as a little estater Everything was conducted in proportion to 
the lavishness which marked these fights. The winner gave a 
grand ball invariably to celebrate his success. "We remember 
a characteristic story of an old Scotch laird at one of those enter- 
tainments—a story which would have_ pleased Sir Walter. The 
laird, one of those quaint old humourists now disappearing fast, 
had attired himself in splendour for the occasion. ‘The grandee, 
who was going round, of course showing civilities, said, ‘1 didna 
ken ye, B——,, ye’re so braw.’ ‘ Na,’ said the old squire ; ‘ and, 
I dare say, ye’ll no ken me for another seven year!’ 

We have mentioned Wilberforce’s election for Hull; and his 
career supplies us with another illustration of our subject. In 
1807 he fought and won perhaps the costliest contest ever fought 
in England, when he carried Yorkshire against the Fitzwilliam 
and Harewood interests, supported by the independent party 
and the Dissenters. Not a vehicle of any sort was to be hired 
in the ‘county long before the fifteen days’ polling was over. 
Voters came up the river in heavily-laden boats, others in wag- 
gons and on donkeys, while hundreds trudged on foot from all 
parts of the county. This victory (like triumphs of a.very dif- 
ferent moral bearing, as that of Wilkes in Middlesex, and 
O’Connell in the county of Clare) shows that neither rank, nor 
influence, nor money can stand against the popular enthusiasm, 
when once it is fairly roused. Lord Harewood, on this occa- 
sion, was ‘ready to spend his whole Barbadoes property.’ His 
son’s expenses, and those of the Whig candidate, Lord Milton, 
were, for bringing up voters, a hundred thousand pounds a-piece, 
yet Wilberforce was at the head of the poll the whole time, till 
it closed as follows :— 

Wilberforce . . 8 - 11,808 
Lord Milton. er 
Lascelles , ; ° : + 10,990 

We 
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We have seen it stated, that the entire contest cost near half a mil- 
lion of money! Mr. Wilberforce’s expenses were far the lightest, 
though he won the day, but would probably have ruined him if 
they had not been enthusiastically raised by public subscription. 
That battle for Yorkshire was the Austerlitz of electioneering. 

In those George-the-Third days, in fact, there was a dash, and 
especially a picturesqueness, in elections which we shall never see 
again. To show what kind of thing a contest was in the days 
of our grandsires, let us select two famous ones—Fox’s and 
Sheridan’s contests for Westminster, in 1784 and 1806. Here 
we have all the elements of a brilliant struggle—a wide consti- 
tuency, a period of political furor, and men of genius and renown 
for the candidates. We can scarcely comprehend now-a-days 
the old zeal of the populace for a famous statesman—now-a-days, 
when nobody has the modesty to ‘say ditto to Mr. Burke,’ but 
thinks himself a much wiser fellow—and when a popular 
borough looks round the neighbourhood, and selects the biggest 
brewer for its member. In 1784 was the dissolution on which 
the King and Pitt appealed to the country against Fox and the 
Whigs, and which settled Toryism in the political ascendant for 
near half a century. The Fox ‘cry’ was ‘Liberty, and no 
Back-stairs influence; the Pitt ‘cry’ was ‘The King and the 
People against an Oligarchy.’ The coming strife was heralded 
all over the country by murmurs and tokens of an approaching 
storm :— 

‘ —— freta ponti 
Incipiunt agitata tumescere, et aridus altis 
Montibus audiri fragor.’ 

The venerable Johnson (who died next winter) writes to 
Boswell in March— 

‘ We are, as you may suppose, all busy here. Mr. Fox resolutely 
stands for Westminster, and his friends say will carry the election. 
- . . « Mr. Hoole has just told me that the city leans towards the 
King.’* 

Westminster had always been an important place. It had 
returned members since the days of Edward V1., and had the 
greatest number of voters in the kingdom except the county of 
York. Formerly, in 1695, when Charles Montague stood for it, 
the elections used to be held in Tothill Fields, but in Fox’s time 
(as in our own) Covent Garden was the scene. ‘The hustings 





* Bozzy had intimated his intention of standing for some place; so the Doctor 
gives him, in the same letter, some good advice. ‘One thing I must enjoin you, 
which is seldom observed in the conduct of elections; I must entreat you to be scrupulous 
in the use of strong liquors,’ The Doctor used to help Thrale, with his pen, in his 
Southwark elections, . 

stood 
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stood by St. Paul’s Church, near where Butler, Wycherley, and 


Kneller lie, and the successful candidate was chaired round the 
market. Many an election riot had that market witnessed ! 

The first great difference between an election then and now 
was in the immense time it lasted. The polling went on in 
1784 from the 1st of April to the 17th of May, during the whole 
of which time the excitement raged to the continuous inter- 
ruption of ordinary .business. The hustings stood, too, all 
the while, and speeches were made constantly, not on the two 
occasions only, as is our fashion. Everybody turned out in ‘ full 
fig,’ the gallant Lord Hood with his orders on his uniform, and 
Fox and Sir Cecil Wray, the other two candidates, in full dress. 
Voters came up in immense processions, with drums beating, 
bands playing music, and colours flying. Flags were hanging 
from tavern windows, and the roar of revelry was heard through 
them from morning till night. As you passed along the streets 
during this political Saturnalia, thunders of cheering in the 
spring evening informed you that Charles James was still at the 
head of the poll. A voice presently struck up this ditty to the 
tune of Green Sleeves :— : 


‘ The gallant Lord Hood to his country is dear, 
His voters like Charley’s make excellent cheer, 
But who has been able to taste the small beer, 

Of Sir Cecil Wray ? 


Then come every free, every generous soul, 
That loves a fine girl and a full flowing bow], 
Come here in a body, and all of you poll 

’Gainst Sir Cecil Wray. 
Tn vain all the arts of the Court are let loose, 
The electors of Westminster never will choose, 
To run down a Fox and set up a Goose 

Like Sir Cecil Wray.’ 


Squibs of this kind appeared in the newspapers every day, and 
personal raillery was flying about in every stage of the contest. 
We find the following anecdote in a contemporary account :— 


‘ Mr. Fox having applied to a saddler in the Haymarket for his vote 
and interest, the man produced a halter, with which he said he was 
ready to oblige him. Mr. Fox replied, “I return you thanks, my 
friend, but I should be sorry to deprive you of it, as I presume it must 
be a family piece ?”’ 


This was one incident of the canvass, and shows the freedom 
of manners then prevailing. But the whole of Fox’s canvass 
was one of the most remarkable ever known. Wharton himself 

was 
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was outdone, The fairest women of the great Whig aristocracy 
worked for his cause. Every day their carriages—the horses 
glittering with his colours—drew up on their favourite’s side of 
the hustings, and they sallied forth to conquer. The Duchess 
of Devonshire, the Countesses of Carlisle and Derby, Lady Beau 
champ, and Lady Duncannon, were conspicuous, with the foz’s 
brush im their hats, wooing votes from door to door. A polite 
epigrammatist wrote :— 
‘ Sure Heaven approves of Fox’s cause, 

Tho’ slaves at Court abhor him ; 

To vote for Fox, then, who can pause, 

Since Angels canvass for him?’ 


On this occasion it was that the lovely Duchess of Devonshire 
(the second ‘ Fairy Queen’ produced by the Spensers) immor- 
talised herself in electioneering annals by bribing a butcher with 
akiss. The sternest reformers may regret the discontinuance of 
this mode of treating the electors. 

During the contest the Prince of Wales carried the Fox favour 
in his hat. Two great French potentates, the Duc de Chartres 
and the Duc de Bouillon, came on the hustings to see a spectacle 
so unfamiliar to them. And the election was further remarkable 
for the number of eminent men who voted in it. John Hunter, 
Dr. Heberden, Wilkes, Soame Jenyns, Jonas Hanway, and 
Kenyon, all voted for the Court candidate, Sir Cecil Wray. 
Kenyon’s house was not in the liberties of Westminster, but his 
stables were, so he slept in them a sufficient number of nights to 
qualify him for polling—a bit of zeal which is said to have 
gained him a baronetcy. 

Fox’s name and fame, and the zeal of his party together, were 
powerful enough to return him. At the end of the forty days’ 
polling the numbers stood thus :— 
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The triumph was celebrated with every enthusiasm. The 
Prince of Wales gave a morning féte on the occasion at Carlfon 
House ; then came a dinner and a ball at Mrs. Crewe’s, and 
the toast — 

* Buff and blue, 
And Mrs. Crewe ;’ 


and a song by Captain Morris, and wit from Fitzpatrick, and 
dancing and drinking more majorum till daylight was on the 
town and the river. Such were politics in the patriarchal days, 

before 
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before the Flood of Revolution had come and made politics 


more serious. 

It is amusing to see how Whig tactics had changed by the 
time we arrive at the great Westminster contest of 1806, when 
Sheridan, Sir Samuel Hood, and a Mr, Paull fought it. In ’84all 
was ‘ Liberty,’ and courtiers were ‘slaves.’ But, now, the new 
phenomenon of Radicalism had made its appearance; Burdett 
and Cobbett were fighting for Paull, and the Whig game was to 
support ‘ moderate liberty’ and ‘our good King’ against licen- 
tiousness and revolution. The humorous spectacle, therefore, 
was presented of the Whigs affecting to be indignant with sym- 
pathisers with France. And it was no less amusing to find 
these friends of the people making it a constant source of objec- 
tion to Paull that he was the son of a tailor. This discovery 
seems to have given quite an impulse to Paull’s foes, They 
had a squib out, in which he was supposed to be singing— 


‘ Tradesmen, hear a brother tailor!’ 


And Tom Sheridan (who worked hard for his father) was heard 
to declare, with considerable humoitr, that ‘ he was only re- 
strained from personal chastisement of Mr. Paull by considering 
that he should raise him in the estimation of society by kicking 
him out of it.’ Theenemy were not behindhand in such weapons. 
Sherry’s nose was a copious source of ridicule to them; they 
brought up unpaid creditors to bully him on the hustings; they 
charged him with having bought peas at two-guineas-and-a-half 
a-quart while neglecting his duns; and they hooted him regularly, 
He was too old a hand’ to be daunted by uproar. And, indeed, 
without pluck and ready wit, a man has no chance on a hustings. 
Let him prick with his spear some individual of those who are 
hooting, and the mob immediately join in the laugh against the 
wounded one. Their passions go with the man who can strike 
for himself and speak for himself. Hence, in our own day, a 
candidate of the less popular politics not uncommonly gets a 
vast majority in the show of hands—the crowd being truer to the 
instinct which makes them recognise the superior man than the 
voters are. When the present Marquis of Dalhousie was beaten 
at Edinburgh, he was the popular candidate, just from the spirit 
which made him tell them— 


* You’re daft to refuse the Laird of Cockpen,’ 


and which seemed a natural bit of nationality from Ramsay of 

Dalwussie. 
But to revert to 1806. There were grand dinners at the 
Crown and Anchor, where ‘ The immortal memory of Mr. Fox’ 
(recently 
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(recently dead) was drunk ; and at one dinner at the Shakspeare in 
Covent Garden, we find that Mr. Incledon sang a song composed 
on the spur of the moment ‘by Mr. T. Dibdin” Hood and 
Sheridan had coalesced, and—as a contemporary authority, from 
whom we proceed to quote, shows—did their work well :— 


‘ November 6th, 1806. This day the coalition formed between the 
friends of Sir S. Hood and Mr. Sheridan produced a very active poll 
on behalf of these gentlemen. Large parties of the electors came up 
to the hustings in different bodies from various parishes, led by naval 
officers bearing the banners of Sir S. Hood, accompanied by parties of 
seamen wearing Sir Samuel’s cockades, and bearing laurel-branches 
in their hands, vociferating ‘“‘ Hood for ever!” and preceded by fifes 
and drums playing “ Hearts of Oak” and “ Rule Britannia ;” whilst 
at the other end of the scene, parties of Mr. Sheridan’s friends were 
preceded by a posse of Hibernians from the purlieus of St. Giles’s 
armed with cudgels roaring “ Sheridan for ever!” ’ 


Then follows a genuine little bit of English electioneering. 


* A banner-bearer carrying at the top of a long pole a cabbage, sur- 
mounted by @ smoothing iron, such as is generally used by tailors. 
Next followed a man dressed in the character of an ape borne upon a 
board, and surrounded by the professional implements of a ¢ailor.’ 


So elaborate was the humour of our forefathers, and so im- 
plicitly could they rely on the popular feeling that a member of 
parliament ought to be a gentleman ! 

This contest lasted fifteen days, when the poll closed as fol- 
lows :— 

Sir Samuel Hood. . . . . . 5478 
OGM. 2 ew tt tw ww AI 
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There was a grand procession, of course, of the successful 
candidates, ‘in a carriage drawn by six horses, decorated with 
orange and blue ribbons,’ which proceeded down the Strand, 
where the flag was flying on St. Mary’s church, and its bells ring- 
ing a merry peal. At St, James’s Palace ‘a glass of wine was 
served to Mr. Sheridan and Sir Samuel Hood, with which they 
drank “ The King, God bless him!” both gentlemen standing 
up and waying the glasses round their heads.’ But it was not 
such a fine affair as the triumph of 1784, and we find the radicals 
taunting the victors with not having been ‘ chaired round Covent 
Garden’ according to ancient custom. 

Matters continued much the same till we arrive at our own 
period. The new generation who read the doings of bygone 
days must have been struck with the change which has now 
come over electioneering, All the picturesqueness is gone, for 

one 
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one thing, or survives only in such little bits of sentiment 
as decorating the hustings with evergreens, or the local theatre 
on the candidate’s night with laurels—modes of ornamentation 
performed by very rough-looking fellows, who may be observed 
lingering about taverns during elections, with a suspiciously 
watchful eye directed to the ‘tap.’ A bonfire may still occa- 
sionally be seen, and sometimes a young beginner provides a 
display of crackers and other fireworks, which the enemy’s 
paper duly announces to have been fired in honour of their side. 
But the processions—the music—the banners—the festivals— 
are gone by. We never hear now of ‘burning the under- 
sheriff's periwig,’ or of riband-bills of a hundred pounds; and 
such a dinner as that of Hogarth’s would kill most of our poli- 
tical aspirants. If a Whig Duke now fell under the table dead- 
drunk at a public entertainment, it would happily excite much 
such a sensation as in old Rome did the fall of a Vestal Virgin. 
We are a quieter, soberer, more business-like race—full of the 
virtues of a bourgeoisie--and the Whartons and Delavals now 
would be abused as tyrants and profligates. There is, on the 
other hand, less fun, wit, and eloquence in our contests; and, 
indeed, men come forward who never could have got a hearing 
in the old days, and who, if they had ‘ bought in,’ would at 
least have been compelled to follow their betters. 

The change is one of natural social transition, as well as of a 
political character. Electioneering has lost its wilder features 
by the same change of manners which has made all life quieter 
and more decorous—the same change which has abolished 
drinking, duelling, prize-fighting, cudgel-play, and a score of 
other national habits. Then the new political life has been an 
important element in the change likewise. Polling only lasts a 
single day; votes are more numerous, and not fought for so 
terribly ; while by the recent Corrupt Practices Prevention Act 
the employment of a band of music in a procession of voters, or 
of half-a-dozen yards of blue ribbon, might peril the return. 
Electioneering, therefore, has become comparatively cheap ; and 
since our legislation has broken in on the old hereditary and 
prescriptive influences, this is exceedingly wise. A country 
like ours must either be governed by its traditions and its pro- 
perty, or by mere money. Make electioneering expensive, and 
your * Paull’ will beat your Sheridan any day, as matters are at 
present. From this point of view the change is welcome. It 
gives Burke a chance against Buggins, at all events, now that 
those boroughs are gone which were as nests where genius found 
shelter and nourishment till its wings were grown. 

While electioneering has thus lost in picturesqueness and has 

worked 
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worked itself clear of its more extravagant characteristics, an 
improvement has taken place in its character in other ways. We 
may still see a mob as ludicrous as that which shouted ‘ No 
Osses!’ when the late Sir William Molesworth contested 
Southwark ; and as violent as that which in the recent general 
election brought down on Kidderminster the contempt and dis- 
gust of England. But, as a general rule, if there is more 
dullness, there is also more decorum. We cannot say, indeed, 
that bribery is abolished—far from it—with ‘ Bribery Com- 
mittee’ blue-books on our shelves, and some sixty petitions 
against returns now before the new Parliament. But our cor 
ruption (though possibly meaner) is certainly less gross and 
glaring than once prevailed ; and, under the influence of a puri- 
fied public opinion and strict legislation, is, we trust, gradually 
wearing away. These are the influences which must be relied 
on for its extirpation, an object earnestly desired by all our higher 
statesmen. But while multitudes of voters remain poor and 
ignorant, and while a seat in Parliament is sought less from a 
consciousness of the talents and knowledge needful to a senator 
than from a wish to garnish an acquired fortune with a little bit 
of ornamental dignity, and to lay the foundation of a successful 
career of tuft-hunting, we must expect to find the task difficult, 
We need scarcely add that only to widen the area of voters will 
not suffice to purify electioneering, as the examples of certain 
large metropolitan constituencies suffice to show. For, if the 
suffrage is enlarged without elevating those who share in it 
intellectually or morally, there is a great risk of merely varying 
the mode of corruption. Instead of abolishing bribery, may it 
not end in simply cheapening the bribe? 

Having frankly exposed the faults of our ancestors in their 
electioneering, let us not be unjust to their memories. It is 
easy to fill pages with the details of their wild follies and 
extravagances ; yet let us not forget that the personnel of those 
Parliaments of theirs, so strangely elected, was far superior to 
the personnel of our Parliaments, so much more respectably 
chosen, If they had their Old Sarums, they had their Pitts to 
sit for them. In genius, in knowledge, in patriotism, in states- 
manship, we have no superiority over the men who crippled 
their estates for centuries that they might not be outshone by 
the Swigvilles, or bargained for a borough with a professed 
jobber against rival nabobs. 

The truth appears to be, that of the excesses which we have 
delineated, many were rather proofs of the coarseness of the 
nation’s manners than of the corruption of the nation’s heart. 
The English people expected a periodical treat at the hands of 

their 
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their gentry,—it was an old feudal tradition,—and they got it: 
We may say of the old English people as Cicero did of the 
Romans; ‘ Publicam magnificentiam diligit ; non amat profusas 
epulas, sordes et inhumanitatem multo minus; nec,’ adds the 
orator, ‘candidatis ista benignitas adimenda est, que liberali- 
tatem magis significat quam largitionem.’* In these words the 
old school of candidates would have defended themselves. The 
people, again, would have argued that, as they were willing 
to be governed by their natural leaders, if these chose to dispute 
the honour among themselves, the humbler classes had a right 
to some share of the enjoyment. Again, these excesses neu- 
tralized themselves, It was such an understood thing that every 
kind of extravagance should characterize an election, that a Par- 
liament elected in the wild way was practically as good a Parlia~ 
ment as could have been elected in a tame one. Everybody 
suddenly sobered when the excitement was over, and did not 
consider himself committed to all the ideas broached during the 
frenzy. Thus a stranger, who might have fancied that we were 
onthe eve of a revolution, suddenly found the new House, for 
all useful purposes, as quiet a one as ever. The people looked 
toa general election as a kind of little revolution, and therefore 
never attempted a big one. Because once in six or seven years 
they had a chance of burning the under-sheriff’s periwig, they . 
never thought of cutting off the sheriff's head. Our safety was 
in the national character, the antiquity of the institution, and the 
kindly feeling and respect of class for class, which the old 
electioneering, with its rude and barbarous liberality, had a decided 
tendeney to keep up. 








Arr. Il1.—History of the Irish Poor-Law in connexion with the 
condition of the People. By Sir George Nicholls, K.C.B. 
1 vol. 8vo. London, 1856. 


EFORE the Reformation there was in Ireland an antagonism 
of races,—there was afterwards the additional and not less 
bitter antagonism of creeds. When England welcomed the Re- 
formation there was no such religious movement in the sister 
island. Her people presented no available materials for the 
trath to work upon. But after the monarchy and power of 
England became completely and cordially Protestant, she thought 
of establishing a Protestant régime in Ireland. The English 
who, in the name of the sovereign, carried on the government 
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and held its places of strength were Protestants. Many others 
were induced to come and settle, the worship of the reformed 
faith was introduced, and there was the staff, but not the power 
or influence, of a religious Protestant institution. After a while 
the character of the Irish natives afforded to the Papacy means 
to make a convulsive effort to revenge itself on England, and 
the plunderings and massacres of 1641 were planned and perpe- 
trated. The Puritans of Cromwell’s army bore bitter recollec- 
tions of the cruelties which had been practised towards their 
Protestant brethren, and their retaliation was severe. When 
the country was subdued, many of Cromwell’s officers and fol- 
Jowers were repaid by the richest acres it contained, and thus 
the Cromwellian settlement began. After the Prince of Orange 
came to the rescue of England, the Irish espoused the cause of 
the dethroned James II. They fought for him and were beaten, 
Then came another subjugation of Ireland and the Williamite 
settlement. Penal laws of great severity were enacted, and pro- 
duced the almost incurable disease under which the nation 
still labours. The Protestant proprietor looked upon his 
Roman Catholic tenantry as being beyond the pale of civilisation 
~—as those whom the power of the State wisely and justly kept in 
a condition incapable of resistance or improvement. He was 
tempted to be as haughty and tyrannical as he was politically 
superior ; to haughtiness succeeded narrow-mindedness, and dis- 
dain for the vulgar merit of education; by neglect of the mental 
the animal powers increased, and to ignorance was added licen- 
tiousness, Then the spirit of the feudal age returned without its 
chivalry; and as the landlords tyrannised, the tenants yielded, 
and bent with a treacherous servility before an authority they 
could not resist. It was by this state of things that an Irish 
squire of the now olden time was generated; proud without 
refinement, haughty without dignity, boastful without merit. It 
is plain that the character of the proprietor must have reacted 
on the peasant. Thus the intemperance, ignorance, and im- 
morality of the owner were reflected from the occupier, with 
the additional odiousness of having passed through a somewhat 
coarser and fouler medium. 

Another and necessary consequence of the penal code was to 
place Popery in almost incurable hostility to Protestantism. 
Every relaxation of it naturally increased and strengthened that 
hostility. What was at first the murmuring of a discontented 
and half-broken spirit broke out in distinct tones of resentment, 
and in louder and more determined demands for other and higher 
ear This stirred up the pride and old antipathies of the 

rotestants, who felt indignant that those long spurned as the 
enemies 
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enemies of religion and liberty, and therefore outcasts from the 
common rights of citizenship, should dare to escape from the 
most. humiliating recollections of their former condition. Of 
course the Romanists went through the same process, and be- 
came equally self-complacent and malignant. They thought upon 
their persecuted religion, and the years of political degradation 
through which they had passed; forgot the history of its in- 
tolerance and aggression ; and gave themselves up to the prose- 
cution of every plan which, by increasing the ascendancy of their 
church, might bring the present praise of being patriots, and the 
hope of a future but rich reward. 

In the year 1793 they were given the elective franchise. That 
was the first insertion of the wedge, the establishment of a power 
capable of illimitable increase. At the time that the franchise 
was bestowed upon the Roman Catholics the spirit of revolution 
had passed over the Atlantic to Europe, and France had become 
its temple and its home. Strange to say, that which dethroned 
Popery in France was acceptable to Popery in Ireland. But the 
Revolution in France was an attack on established power, and 
established power was what the Romanists in Ireland were 
anxious to be avenged of. They accordingly sought the aid of 
the French Directory, and rushed again into rebellion. During 
its course their cruelties were often revolting, their zeal was 
always furious. Fanaticism, stimulated by revengeful emotions, 
wrought through the priesthood upon the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the people. The punishment of the rebels was severe, 
and for a time their strength was utterly broken. The entire 
Protestant feeling of England and Ireland was roused against 
them; and they found themselves beaten, with only the poor 
consolation of hating more strongly than ever their successful 
adversaries, 

In 1800 the English Minister determined upon forcing on his 
favourite measure—the legislative union between Ireland and 
Great Britain. For some years there was comparative political 
peace in Ireland. But after a while it was thought by some 
that they owed it to their consistency and to their sincere attach- 
ment for what they considered religious liberty to revive the 
consideration of the Catholic claims. Accordingly petitions were 
got up, and meetings held. ‘The landlords of Ireland still com- 
manded the votes of their wretched tenantry; and the priests 
had hitherto put forth no extraordinary energies to command 
the services of the freeholders ; but when their hopes of success 
became stronger, it was determined to call upon the people to 
choose between their church and their landlords, between their 
temporal and eternal interests, 2. 


How 
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How could it be possible that a poor untaught creature, who 
deified his priest, who invested him with all the dignity which 
the mystery of the Latin mass was calculated to inspire, who 
poured into his ear the secrets of his soul, and who saw him 
perform the most solemn and touching rites to the departing 
spirits of those he loved,—how could he resist the threat of such 
a man when he told him that, if he did not vote according to his 
wish, the chapel-door should be closed against him, the curse of 
his God rest upon him, and that, living and dying, he should be 
unconsoled by any services of religion? The landlords did their 
best to preserve what they called their rights; they threatened, 
but their voice was lost in the thunders of the Church; they 
executed their threats, often cruelly, always unwisely—but it 
was only to make martyrs and heap additional odium on their 
own order. / 

Before the year 1798 secret associations existéd to a large ex- 
tent among the peasantry, the immediate object of which was 
agrarian outrage, and the chief cause of which was (as we believe) 
the rack-rent system. They were called by different names in 
different places—‘ Defenders,’ ‘ Hearts of Steel,’ ‘ Starlight Boys, 
* Moonlight Boys.’ Immediately preceding the last rebellion those 
lesser conspiracies merged in the greater, and when it was put 
down they were not recalled into active operation. However, as 
years passed on, the condition of the Irish peasantry unfortunately 
continued to afford great opportunities for the revival of the 
same system of social disorganisation. Accordingly the Ribbon 
or Rockite confederation arose. Its professed objects were also 
at first agrarian, but to these it soon ceased to be confined, and 
an association was established which was as popish, as insur- 
rectionary, and as bloodthirsty as any of former years. 

Another cause which tended materially to stimulate Romanism 
and put her more decidedly in an attitude of offence was the 
increased spirituality of the Protestant Church of Ireland. The 
revival of religion in England through the instrumentality of 
Wesley, Whitfield, Newton, and others, was, after some time, 
extended to Ireland; and a few years produced a wonderful 
regeneration. The Establishment was fast losing its ‘ good 
fellows,’ who would hunt foxes, shoot grouse, and drink whisky- 
punch with the priest, or any other man who would so indulge them. 
The clergy of Ireland awoke to their responsibilities ; they 
commenced to preach the old doctrines of the New Testament 
and of the Reformation, while they urged on all men to deny 
ungodliness. This preaching took great effect, and much reli- 
gious feeling was manifested. Bible societies, Tract societies, 
Sunday-school societies, Missionary societies, &c., were called 
into 
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into being; and a good deal of excitement (as was natural) 
attended their establishment. 

Before these new influences had time to be tested and con- 
firmed, it was thought desirable to make popery the grand object 
of attack. Controversial sermons were preached and controversial 
discussions held. A general polemical fever infected and per- 
vaded the whole Protestant population; but it had the excite- 
ment of zeal, quite free from anything like a persecuting feeling. 
The errors and abominations of the Papacy were dwelt on, and 
were often exaggerated. Of course, much spurious sentiment 
was generated, and much indiscretion was betrayed. A zeal 
against Popery was often mistaken for real religion, and talking 
and profession went in many instances for evidences of a renewed 
nature. The result was that Popery became alarmed ; she saw 
she must put forth her strength to save her people ; and as the 
crusade against her power was energetic and systematic, so she 
prepared to meet it. Hitherto her hatred to Protestantism was 
fed by a recollection of past injuries and offences which, as far as 
the mere propagation of religious truth was concerned, required 
an effort to remember; and her aggressions were prompted more 
from a desire of power and plunder than from any prevalence of 
an antagonistic enthusiasm. But now that the war was carried 
to her own doors, the recollection of the past, in connexion with 
the irritations of the present and the possibilities of the future, 
produced a new state of feeling and a new course of action. 
Immediately the priests assumed the offensive ; the circulation 
of the Bible was denounced, and its reception by their flocks 
prohibited ; education was forbidden, and children were taken 
from the schools ; controversial sermons were preached, in which 
the Reformation was traced tothe lust of Henry VIII. ; the holiest 
and best of the Reformers were slandered ; all the evils of the esta- 
blishment were magnified and exaggerated ; the magisterial parson, 
the hunting parson, the drinking parson, the ‘ baby and bedfellow’ 
parson, the tithe-squeezing and the poor-oppressing parson, were 
all held up before the people. The period when the Established 
Church assumed her missionary character was exactly that 
which Popery selected to magnify her former errors, and to endea- 
vour, by depreciating her character, to destroy her usefulness and 
power of aggression. Every village bigot became a village orator 
and polemic. The great metropolitan agitators took advantage 
of the new excitement ; the peasantry were represented as martyrs 
to the spirit of evangelical zeal and proselytism ; retaliation was 
recommended, and an attack on the temporalities of the Church 
and the resources of the clergy was determined on and com- 
menced. Then began that system of organised resistance to the 
tithe 
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tithe system which, although it impoverished the Establishment, 
and was intended to destroy her existence, has turned to the dis- 
comfiture of the power which devised it for her downfall. 

In the year 1829 the animosities of both the rival sections 
were stimulated to a degree beyond which discord could hardly 
advance. The calm and meek were gradually losing their cha- 
racteristics. All men were ranging themselves on one side or 
the other, and suspense as to the result was painful and exciting. 
It was then determined to bring in the Emancipation Act, 
When the Relief Bill passed there was for a while a sudden lull 
of all previous excitement, and the surface of affairs was only 
ruffled by soft breathings of gratitude to the ministers who 
carried the measure. Ali past differences were to be buried in 
oblivion ; but there were those by whom the past was never to be 
forgotten.. The ultra Tory section in both Houses of Parliament 
determined to put out the ministry which had carried the Eman- 
cipation Bill, and they succeeded. ‘Then Lord Grey’s Government 
came in, and with it came the Reform Bill. The priests did not 
care for the purity of the representative system, or whether rotten 
boroughs were justifiable or not; but they saw that the pro 
posed change was calculated to advance their interests, and they 
were loud in their admiration of reform. On the other hand, the 
Protestants thought the Reform Bill would increase a power 
inimical to their church ; and both parties for their several objects, 
one to advance and the other to oppose the measure, took to their 
respective resources. ‘lhe short and hollow peace which had 
existed between them since the Relief Bill was broken up. Each 
reverted to its old position, and the old agitating machinery on 
both sides was refitted and renamed. The old Catholic Asso- 
ciation was revived, and called the Reform Association—Bruns- 
wick Clubs were revived, and called Conservative Societies. The 
great grievance which was brought before the people was the 
tithe system. For years it had been a fruitful topic for the 
agitator and demagogue, and contributed, probably, more than 
the existence of political disabilities, to produce the exasperation 
and hatred which was exhibited by the Popish against the Pro- 
testant party. Accordingly it was declared to be the crying evil 
from which the Reform Bill, by weakening the power of the 
aristocracy and clergy, was ultimately if not immediately to relieve 
the country. The excitement that followed was almost terrific, 
and then commenced the assassination of Protestant clergymen 
and the perpetration of other enormities for which few countries 
could produce a parallel. ‘These new exhibitions of lawlessness 
and, cruelty had their natural effect on the Protestant mind. 
There was a vehement denouncement of the treachery, ingrati- 
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tude, and essential baseness of the Romanist priesthood and 
population. Their oaths and declarations, previous to the grant- 
ing of emancipation, were pointed to in juxtaposition with their 
present pastorals, and the barbarities which some of them encou- 
raged, and none of them discountenanced. 

Among the Grey ministry were highminded men, who re- 
garded with alarm and disgust the proceedings of the Roman 
Catholics. But the Government wanted the Roman Catholics, 
and the Roman Catholics wanted the Government, while each 
distrusted and shrank from an alliance with the other. The 
Catholic leaders saw that a coalition so hollow was not likely 
to be permanent, and determined to show their independence by 
keeping the minds of their followers agitated on a subject which 
would serve them should the present alliance be broken. 
Accordingly the repeal agitation was commenced—hopeless, and 
known to be so, for the accomplishment of its professed object ; 
but involving all the most exciting elements for political and 
religious contention. It appealed to nationality, to faith, to creed 
and race; it had strong and stirring suggestions for the patriot 
and the bigot. The ministry saw the danger, and were too wise 
and too high-principled not to resist it with promptitude and 
vigour. For this they were abused and denounced, but their 
general measures still promised too much service to permit of 
their being thrown off. Still the agitation for repeal proceeded, 
the tithe war also continued, murders increased, the most pious 
and unoffending were cut off in broad daylight, justice was para- 
lyzed, and the guilty in the dock were acquitted by the equally 
guilty in the jury-box. 

This state of things at last forced the Government to interfere, 
and they determined to legislate upon the tithes and tempo- 
talities of the Church of Ireland. The task was more imme- 
diately committed to Lord Stanley. His great object was to 
abolish tithe as such, and to make composition for it universal ; 
to exempt the mere occupier, and those who had no higher 
interests in their land than a tenancy from year to year, from all 
liability whatsoever; to shift the charge as much as possible, 
but by degrees, upon those who had the greatest stake in the 
property ; and in order to provide a fund in lieu of church- 
rates, he proposed to do away with ten Irish bishoprics. 

The abolition of so many sees had a great effect upon both 
the leading parties in Ireland. The Protestants regarded it not 
only as intrinsically mischievous to the Church and to the 
cause of true religion, but as a reckless application oi the prin- 
ciples of reform to institutions which, from their sacred cha- 
racter, should be beyond the reach of mere secular legislation. 
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And especially they looked upon it as affording a triumph to 
their adversaries, and an assurance that their agitation had not 
been fruitless. As to the triumph it would afford to the Roman 
Catholics they were not mistaken—they did triumph in it most 
loudly, and their bishops in their pastorals and circulars boasted 
that their church was above the power of any such interference. 
This exultation on the part of the Romanists made the Protestant 

y more vehement in denouncing the measure and its authors. 
The effect was to alienate the Government from those who 
resisted and condemned their legislation, and to cause them to 
throw themselves more on the Popish party. 

The Ministry of Lord Melbourne followed. The Irish Cor- 
porations were dissolved against their will, and the Orange- 
men of their own will dissolved themselves as to their then 
existing cgnstitution. Lord Normanby was the Viceroy ; he 
knew from the state of parties in the House of Commons that 
his policy was to conciliate the Romanist party ; he assumed to 
be the people’s man, and had a strange notion that he would 
make the peasantry obey the law by shortening the sentences it 
had pronounced. In exercise of the royal prerogative (never 
known to be so extensive before), he delivered the jails during 
progresses he thought proper to make through the different 
provinces of the island. Men of low birth, little distinction, less 
learning, generally of the Romish creed, and having consan- 
guinity more or less remote with the priesthood, were objects 
of his patronage. Though the Protestants felt this, they did 
not forget the many years during which the Roman Catholics 
were excluded from power, and judged that their turn would, 
in the process of ordinary reaction, come, and that the pro- 
fession of Romanism could not continue to be a sole cause of 
exclusion from office. 

In the year 1841 Sir Robert Peel became the first Minister of 
the crown. The Protestants rejoiced at the inauguration of his 
government ; those who held extreme views expected a triumph, 
those who did not looked for an impartial and vigorous adminis- 
tration. The agitators, though they had abused the preceding 
Ministry, had gained from it too much of substantial good not to 
wish for its return ; and accordingly they prepared to make Ireland 
the difficulty of the Premier. Monster meetings were organized, 
and the speakers, but especially the ‘ Liberator,’ denounced the 
perfidy of the Saxons, their treason against the nationality of Ire- 
land, the intolerable nuisance of the Church Establishment, and the 
woes of his prostrate country. These stimulating orations and 
imposing displays of strength had great effect on the public 
mind in all its sections, The Roman Catholics exulted, and 
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pictured already their Parliament restored and their old enemies 
in subjection. The Protestants thought the crisis was at hand 
for another civil and internecine war. No government could, 
under such circumstances, remain inactive; troops were col- 
lected, large meetings of the people were prevented by military 
force, O’Connell and the most prominent of his fellow-labourers 
were prosecuted for conspiracy, convicted, and imprisoned. This 
had a prodigious effect. The great leader was found not to be 
beyond the power of the law which he had so often successfully 
defied, and the sentence passed upon him destroyed his prestige, 
broke his spirit, and hastened his physical decline. No doubt he 
spoke afterwards for Repeal, but his oratory had lost the fire of 
former days; he urged perseverance, but his tone was compara- 
tively gentle, and he talked of moral power to those who, at 
Tara and Mullughmast, had heard him jexcite the swelling 
multitudes to acts of wild and fanatic daring. Many became 
doubtful of his honesty, thought him more faithful to himself 
than to his country, left his political banner, and formed for 
themselves, and under a different leadership, a new party, more 
vigorous, more reckless, but infinitely more honest—the party 
of ‘ Young Ireland’. 

The prosecution of O’Connell was necessarily pleasing to 
the Protestants, and secured their attachment to the Govern- 
ment; yet, after a time, suspicions commenced among those 
who held extreme opinions, as to the sincerity of the Ministry. 
They did not dissolve the National Education Board — they 
did not withdraw the annual grant to Maynooth—nay, worse 
than that, they proposed to increase its efficiency as an edu- 
cational establishment. This distrust was consummated when 
they proceeded to abolish the Com Laws. By no section in 
Ireland was that measure reasoned upon according to economic 
principles, but the great consideration was how it would bear 
on the relative strength of religious and political parties. It 
threatened the interest of the Roman Catholic farmer, yet he 
saw in it a means for reducing a power that he hated. It 
promised cheap bread to the Protestant manufacturer or arti- 
zan, but he saw in it antagonism to the same power which he 
was equally anxious to maintain—the power of the Protestant 
noblemen and gentry, who themselves were fiercely indig- 
nant. ‘The consequence was that when the Corn Laws were 
repealed, and Sir Robert Peel thought it necessary to bring in a 
coercion bill for Ireland, the high Tory or Protestant party de- 
serted him, and his Ministry fell. 

The advent of Lord John Russell to power was rejoiced in 
by Roman Catholics of all classes in Ireland. Among the first 
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and greatest of his duties was to deal with the then condition 
of the sister country, The last year of Sir Robert Peel’s Ad- 
ministration was the beginning of her greatest danger and dis- 
tress—the first droppings of the great thunderstorm which was 
to burst upon her had begun to fall, and the support of the life 
of her people had been mysteriously stricken. Sir Robert, 
like the Hebrew administrator under similar circumstances, 
had bought and stored both home and foreign corn, and dis- 
tributed it gratuitously or at reduced rates to the people. No 
doubt the difficulties increased, and famine became more press- 
ing, after he left office ; but whether it was owing to the increase 
of the emergency and the inadequacy of his plans, or whether it 
was owing to those economic theories which the new Whig 
Government desired to honour, Sir Robert’s course of proceeding 
was departed from, and new resources were tried to feed the 
people. They proved quite insufficient to stay the plague. 

The common danger had, generally speaking, a humanizing 
effect on antagonists, and they worked together without distine- 
tion to meet it. There was one party, however, which seized on 
the occasion to excite the people. The great pressure of their 
misery was attributed to English heartlessness and domination, 
and every available means was tried to inflame them against 
British authority or connection. The new agitators were not 
mere moral-force men. They not only justified, but in burning 
language recommended, an appeal to arms. Neither were they 
exclusive in a religious sense. Mr. Smith O’Brien, of an ancient 
and noble family, in which the Celtic element largely predo- 
minated, was a Protestant, and so were many of his subordinate 
followers ; but they felt the necessity of masking their opinions, 
for they knew their only strength and hope lay in the mere 
physical force of the Romanist population. At first they cal- 
culated on, and had reason to expect, the co-operation of a large 
body of the priesthood, while, by protesting against any desire 
to put popery in the ascendant, they hoped to propitiate the 
Protestants, and attract whatever national prejudices they pos- 
sessed. But the effort failed. The Protestants remained loyal, 
and there arose a division among the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. The old became afraid of the young men among them, and 
of a zeal that was developing itself more for Ireland than the 
Church, Accordingly, the support upon which the lay leaders 
calculated was withheld at the eleventh hour, A few police dis- 
persed the deserted and silly men who hopelessly remained in 
arms against the Crown. ‘The rebellion was suppressed by 2 
few shots in a cabbage-garden, and the Government triumphed in 
their complete success. 

After 
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After the suppression of Mr. Smith O’Brien’s small rebel- 
lion, the Irish Protestants thought their services would be re- 
membered. They {were not only forgotten, but denied. This 
gave fresh strength to their antagonism to the ministry and to 
the party it was disposed to patronise. They insisted on the 
aid they had given the Government; they told of the soft en- 
treaties by which it was solicited, and they boasted that their 
loyalty was not purchased or given for a consideration, Many 
of them, in order to annoy the executive, derided its former 
fears and professed a sympathy with the convicted leaders of the 
insurrection, while not,a few were inclined to think that the Young 
ireland party had only loved their country ‘not wisely, but too 
well. 

We have alluded to a division among the Roman Catholic 
clergy. The failure to revive the nationality of Ireland and the 
result of the state trials did not obliterate or heal it. The fervour 
of the Young Ireland priests did not cool down; it became and 
continued more political than religious. Hatred to the Saxon 
race and land, which had formerly possessed them, gathered 
fresh venom, and they thought more of the fortunes of Ireland 
than of the ascendancy of the Church. Some of the meekest and 
best of the prelates of the Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy had 
recently passed away. Archbishops Murray and Crolly, gentle 
and pious men, had been removed by death, and their influence 
was a serious loss in the eyes of all moderate people. More 
active, subtle spirits took their places, and soon afterwards the 
assumption of ecclesiastical titles by the Romanist prelates 
was attempted. This was undoubtedly a great and well-planned 
movement. It seems to have been shrewdly surmised that 
opposition to it would be certain, and that such opposition 
would consolidate the ecclesiastical party in Ireland, raise up a 
purely religious agitation, and recall the wandering affections of 
many to rally round what might then be called an insulted 
Church. Such at least was the result. 

A cry of persecution was raised, and made largely available 
for party purposes. A new agitation was organised in Ire- 
land; the Catholic Defensive Association commenced its labours, 
and a strong and new-born zeal for religious Catholicism was 
professed by those who scorned her discipline, scoffed at her 
doctrines, and were indifferent to her mission. The Keoghs, 
Sadleirs, Moores, and others, along with known devotees and 
priests, appeared as the first associates of the new institution. 
Meetings were held, religious speeches made, oaths sworn to do 
‘away with the accursed statute, and more accursed Ministry 
which passed it, and never to hold office under any Government 
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whose first measure was not to be a proposal for its repeal. 
Shams have flourished long and luxuriantly in Ireland ; but this 
was one of the most promising and vigorous growth that its 
genial soil produced. In consequence of his conduct on this occa- 
sion there was an alienation of the Popish body from Lord John 
Russell. In 1852 the Minister was in a minority, and resigned. 
The Irish or Roman Catholic party at once, and as might be 
expected, pledged itself to an undying opposition to Lord Derby, 
who succeeded him. The Coalition Ministry followed. Then 
were raised the hopes of the Romanists in Ireland. Keogh was 
Solicitor-General, and of course the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was 
to be repealed—for he had sworn to make that a condition of 
his taking office. Sadleir was a Lord of the Treasury, and his 
bank had helped, and would now be better able to assist the 
cause with that vile material which even priests can appreciate, 
+Monsell, with all the zeal of a pervert, was at the Ordnance. 
But speeches, and vows, and oaths were forgotten, and the repeal 
of the Bill was not even attempted. However, as a compensa- 
tion, patronage was allowed to flow in its former channels. The 
priests became again the governors of Ireland, and the people for 
that sufficient reason were kept in good-humour. 

When Lord Palmerston arrived at the helm he was said to be 
strong in Protestant affections; yet he made Mr. Keogh his 
Attorney-General for Ireland, and then he made him a judge. 
This may have been unavoidable; but in the first two years 
of his administration, and until the last general election was 
close at hand, the proportion of his Roman Catholic to his 
Protestant appointments was as 5 to 1. With this undue par- 
tiality the Protestants of Ireland felt deeply indignant; not 
because they considered Catholicism a disqualification for office, 
but because it seemed to be regarded as almost the on/y qualifica- 
tion. 

Hitherto we have attempted to show how parties have been 
formed in Ireland, and how they have comported themselves 
to each other in different epochs of her history, as a prelude 
to speaking of the condition and attitude of parties as they 
exist now. The Romanists may be divided—both priests and 
laymen—into those who are ultra-montane, and those who are 
not. Of the priests the majority are ultra-montane. With regard 
to the laymen, all the devotees and sincerely religious, those 
who are not ashamed to fast and attend the sacraments and 
ordinances of the Church, are, generally speaking, ultra-montane ; 
their religious zeal has made them politically zealous. . The 
honour of the Church is their chief concern, and political status 
is thought to be no inefficient means for advancing it. There 
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are few among them of a high intellectual order, but much 
more of mental power and development is to be seen among the 
clerical ultra-montanes ; and they are all, whether lay or ‘eccle- 
siastic, more than Tories at heart, friendly to absolute power, and 
really antagonistic to free government. Their adoption of the title 
‘ Liberal’ is with them, as with many others, a false pretence to 
gain influence and power, a means sanctified by the end. They 
can see no religion without entire deyotion to the Church, to 
its infallibility, universality, and omnipotency ; they hate Pro- 
testantism for its heresy, its political freedom, its usurpation, and 
its former ascendancy. Those who are not ultra-montane have in 
general no strong convictions, and remain in Romanism because 
it is an easy religion, without the least sympathy with its 
dogmas, its high pretensions, its anathemas, its imperialism, its 
infallibility, or its-despotism. Their antagonism is not so much 
to the heresy as to the endowments of the Church of England ; 
and the leading article of their political creed is the nationality 
of their country. This class is in point of numbers much fewer 
than the other, and therefore, not being. numerically strong, and 
wanting power as an independent body, they must, in order to 
gain or participate in influence, gravitate towards the more 
numerous, more bigoted, and more intolerant ultra~-montanes, 
Romanists of the lower and uneducated classes almost always 
adopt the views and follow the teaching of their respective 
priests. 

Of the Protestants one section consists of men who think 
religion chiefly important as a matter of social economy, and that 
whatever is professed by the majority of the people should be 
established by the state. Such men have few spiritual convictions; 
they aspire to the character of being anti-bigots, but with them 
bigotry is dissent from the particular phase of their own liberality, 
and all sincerity as to what they can neither understand nor feel, 
is hypocrisy. This class has had of later years a very large 
development, and those who compose it are great rivals of their 
Roman Catholic friends in all jobbing and place-hunting. They 
may be found among the highest and middle orders of Pro- 
testants, but among the lower order few, if any of them, exist. 
Then there are Protestants of the extreme Orange school who 
disregard what is feasible, preach up what is unattainable, and 
denounce all who do not come up to their own high standard as 
traitors and trimmers. They delight in the excitement of reli- 
gious controversy, and with an industry which never wearies they 
retrace and deepen their recollections of popish bigotry and 
cruelty, This class is to be found among all orders of Pro- 
testants, chiefly among the middle and lowest; their numbers 
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are large, and they can command much physical force. _ It would 
be equal folly to follow their counsel or reject their co-operation, 

There. is another class of Protestants, different from the other 
two, yet possessing some of the features and characteristics that 
belong to each of them; they are men of the true old Whig 
school of politics—who hate Toryism, cliques, and jobbery; 
who would enlarge the privileges of the people, and resist 
any interference with the franchise by either peer or priest. 
Although holding strong opinions themselves, they would never 
control those cherished by others; they think that no one 
should be made to pay for what he believes to be false; would 
advance merit irrespectively of creed; see many reforms which 
they believe the organisation and discipline of their own 
Church requires; and withal they hate Popery as a religious 
and political system, and cannot endure its being used for 
factious purposes, But these are impracticable men — mere 
eclectic visionaries, who are utterly useless in the existing state 
of parties in Ireland. From their opposition to Popery as an 
ecclesiastical institution or as a political ally, they approach 
nearer to the extreme Protestant or Conservative party, although 
they go far beyond them in what are called liberal views. In 
short, they. are Whigs without their fraternization with Popery 
or their devotion to the cliquery of aristocratic families. They 
are to be found among the gentry and professional’ classes, not at 
all among the lower orders of the population; but they are 
without organisation, and have no power. 

To these different sections of Protestants we ought, perhaps, 
to add that of waverers and waiters on chance. They will not, 
it is true, fetch and carry for every Whig Government, but they 
are very gentle in their criticism upon public measures. They 
are Conservative in their predilections; but should it promise 
any probable benefit in the way of their calling, they would not 
be slow to recant any extreme opinions which they had once 
innocently, and never vigorously, held. There has been a some- 
what large increase of this species lately. What encouragement 
there may be hereafter for its further growth it is unnecessary 
to predicate. 

For these several parties. the pressing questions of the time 
are—Ist. The abolition of the Church establishment; 2ndly. 
The opening of all offices to members of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion ; 3rdly. The payment of Roman Catholic priests; 
4thly. The withdrawal of the Maynooth grant; 5thly. The 
claims of the Church Education Society to the funds which 
the State provides for educational purposes; 6thly. Such an 
alteration in the Jaw of landlord and tenant as would give the 
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tenant a right as against the landlord to the value of his im- 
provements, Upon each of these questions, except possibly the 
last, all the Roman Catholics naturally and cordially agree either 
to uphold the affirmative or resist it; and with them go the Pro- 
testants of the first or self-styled liberal school, and whatever side 
these would take would be opposed by the extreme Protestants. 
On all the questions except the first there might be great 
diversity of opinion among the Protestants of the tolerant class, 
but the majority of them would probably think that the grant 
to Maynooth should never have been given, but that now it 
would be a breach of national faith to withdraw it; that it should 
not be confined to the education of the clerical order only ; and 
that, like every other institution getting public support, it 
should be open to inspection, With regard to the payment of 
the priests, we believe that no Protestant (except of the spurious 
kind we have described) would ever think of it. Each of them 
feels it would be a direct application of the funds of a Protestant 
empire to support admitted religious error, while it would fail 
as much in relieving the people as in attaching the priesthood 
to the State. 

The question as to the improvement of the law of landlord 
and tenant, and the establishment of a system whereby the tenant 
would be entitled to the value of his improvements, has been 
made a great topic for raising political capital. It would seem 
to have more of political or class interest connected with it than 
any other, and persons of different creeds may and do take the 
same views about it. But the consideration of the question is 
by no means free from the religious element; for in the south 
and west of Ireland, where the majority of the tenants are Popish 
and of the landlords Protestant, the priests have their usual 
motives for supporting a tenant-league, and striving to advance 
an agitation against the proprietary rights of the gentry. 

Upon these several questions of political and religious interest 
the different parties in lreland to which we have referred are 
and will continue to be divided, but how and with what feelings ? 
Do the old animosities continue? Are their opinions still im- 
bued with the bitterness of former days? Among ecclesiastics 
undoubtedly the state of feeling is nearly what it ever was. 
But even outside the clerical order, and in all classes of the 
Roman Catholic population, much bitterness exists from a cause 
to which we have before alluded, and which has lately come into 
fresh and more active operation. 

Many years ago some pious and intelligent men formed 
a society for the conversion of the Roman Catholic population 
through the medium of their own language. About the year 
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1846 a much larger and better organized machinery was got up, 
not only to give the Gospel to the Irish Roman Catholics, but to 
bring before them the doctrinal errors of the church within 
the pale of which they were born. The time chosen was when 
the kind offices of the Protestant clergymen had attached the 
people to them more than they had ever been before. Con- 
troversial tracts were extensively circulated ; controversial read- 
ings, discussions, and sermons were resorted to; in short, every 
variety of missionary effort was tried to convert the peasantry not 
merely from the profession of one religious creed to the profes- 
sion of another, but to vital and earnest Christianity. These 
efforts were largely, almost miraculously successful. The people 
listened to the Scriptures, attended the classes, sent their children 
to the schools. Inquiry extended, and conversion was at least 
professed by hundreds who could give a reason for their new 
faith. This movement was not confined to the distant districts 
in which it first commenced, it extended to the large cities, and 
Dublin had its Scripture classes of Roman Catholics, its con- 
troversial classes, its sermons, and its ragged schools. 

As might be expected the Romish priests and devotees were 
indignant ; they attributed the losses they had sustained to un- 
worthy practices. They said the hearts of their people were 
corrupted and stolen with bribes, that advantage was taken of 
their time of suffering and distress, and that it was when they 
were stupified and demoralised by want, and only to sustain the 
life of their wasted frames, that they yielded their souls to the 
seductions of heresy. A nickname is a powerful weapon in all 
political or religious controversy, so they called the missionaries 
and their converts ‘Soupers.’ These were hooted and anathema- 
tized, intercourse was forbidden with them, and employment 
refused to them. They were stoned, jostled, and beaten down in 
the highways and in the streets ; the police and magistracy were 
appealed to for protection ; redress was in many cases refused, 
and generally there was a great tardiness either to assert the law 
or punish the violation of it, while placards which referred to 
the most sacred dogmas of the Roman church were pointed at 
as infuriating the people, and justifying the revenge they had 
taken. The alarmed ultra-montanes seem now nerved to new 
energies, and to command the support of their less bigoted and 
generally more tolerant co-religionists. Furthermore, they enjoy 
the full sympathy of their constant friends the ‘ Liberal’ Protes- 
tants, and, as is somewhat reasonably supposed, the all-important 
sympathy of the Government. Protestants of the extreme class can 
only see in passing events the undying spirit of old persecutions, 
and they triumph in the progressive fulfilment of their prophecies 
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as to the unchangeableness of popery, while the moderate Pro- 
testants are indignant at the spiritual tyranny which would crush 
inquiry, and at the neglect of a government which seems afraid 
to assert the law, lest they should alienate the political support 
of those who grossly and constantly violate it. This present 
state of religious and political feeling may also owe much of its 
existence and development to the repeated attacks made on the 
College of Maynooth, to the revelations made as to the moral 
character of the class-books which are read there, and to the con- 
tinued endeavours to excite the public mind of England against 
the intolerance, the impurity, and the apostacy of.the church of 
Rome. The result is, that the agitation is sustained, and threatens 
to produce a deepening and reduplicating bitterness. 

Though we cannot speak with over-much favour of the general 
state of party feeling in Ireland, we believe we should in 
justice say, that among the well educated of the laymen of all 
classes, whether professional or non-professional, but especially the 
former, there is more forbearance for opinions honestly held, more 
cordial meetings on common ground for objects of social and 
charitable interest. We also admit that the last general election 
showed remarkable instances of resistance, even among the least 
educated, to the authority of the priesthood. But we cannot 
conclude from any evidence supplied by that election that the 
power of the Church in political matters is waning, or that the 
landlords have recovered what used to be considered their ancient 
rights. We believe the cases in which the landlord was fol- 
lowed and the priest deserted were generally owing to an admitted 
division among the priests themselves; some were as zealous 
for one candidate as another; and in many places even where 
there was a contest between a Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
they took no part whatever. The people saw that the Church 
did not wish to exert her power as she had done in former 
days; and they judged that they were pretty safe from anathema 
or penance if they followed their own interest and returned in 
that instance at least to the allegiance of their landlord. 

There is however an almost insuperable hindrance to any 
great and general diminution of bitterness among different classes 
in Ireland—a great preventive to the foundation and influence 
of a sound and healthy public opinion—even if other circum- 
stances were favourable, and that is the government by cliques 
and factions. One ministry seeks strength by the adhesion of a 
particular connection, and leads them to believe that for support 
they will receive patronage. A succeeding ministry gives a 
similar assurance either expressly or by implication to another. 
‘ Divide et impera’ has been for centuries the great canon of — 
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lish administration in Ireland. This system of ‘ bridling one 
faction by another’ should be broken down and terminated. It 
has generated falsehood, hypocrisy, tergiversation, and the most 
selfish factiousness. These have become chronic diseases in 
Ireland, and there has been recently a large exacerbation of 
them. No government can afford or has courage to treat the evil 
boldly, and to make place and station the reward of learning, 
honour, and independence. What a noble triumph would be 
achieved by any government that would dare to set the example! 
What an encouragement and sustainment it would give to the 
holding of honest and manly views; what a death-blow to poli- 
tical traders, to political proselytes, and to incompetent political 
dilettanti! As one step towards this goal, there should be a 
total imperialising of Ireland. It should be treated as York- 
shire, and brought under the Home-Office. There should be 
no separate Government establishment in Dublin, the prey of 
intriguers and adventurers, and of those secret influences with 
which the Castle has been so long familiar. The incorporation 
of the two countries should be as far as possible complete ; and 
especially there should be a total ignoring of al) religious dis- 
tinctions, a good character for loyalty to the institutions of the 
state, and admitted personal adaptation, being the only qualifica- 
tion for office or employment. 

We have spoken of Ireland as to her past and present state 
politically. Upon her political condition much of her material 
prosperity depends. When she is materially prosperous a great 
cause of national excitement is withdrawn; when she is not, 
there is a predisposition to agitation, to the agency and activity 
of secret societies, Not that these lose all their vitality when 
the country thrives; for an element is in operation which must 
never be forgotten, and that is the will of the Romanist hierarchy, 
‘when it pleases to be active. It is, however, a grand circum- 
stance in the present condition of Ireland that her material 
resources are improving beyond all former example. The past, 
at least the long past of Ireland, is largely revealed by the 
statutes which were passed by her Parliaments. From these we 
Jearn that agriculture was neglected ; that the rudest mode of 
tillage was adopted ; that they tackled horses by their tails to the 
plough ; that they burned the corn with the straw, and then 
raked together the charred and burned grain; that the people 
were averse to regular and patient labour; and that their wages 
were paid, not in currency, but in kind. Against all these evils, 
and many others, legislation was directed, and it would appear 
with but small] success. 

For very many years the agricultural population of Ireland 
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might be divided into four classes—1st. Middlemen, holding 
their lands under the owners in fee, who generally were ab- 
sentees; the case of a resident proprietor was exceptional, Of 
these middlemen some held for lives renewable for ever. Such 
were generally of high and gentle blood, and differed but little from 
the owners ; often the difference was largely in their favour; they 
had an equal, if not a superior, education, and knew better the 
country and the character of its people. Of course they partook 
of the vices of the times—they hunted foxes, fought cocks, and 
drank claret profusely; but while they were tenants to those 
above them in relation to tenure and the soil, they were landlords. 
to those below them. And between them again and the small 
farmers there was an intermediate class, who formed the true 
middlemen, These consisted of successful under-agents or bailiffs, 
who had an eye upon every piece of land which was going out 
of lease, or of small shopkeepers who had invested their savings 
ina lease of land for a term of years or for lives, and coveted 
the character of country gentlemen. Both these constituted the 
squireen class. ‘They had all the faults without the redeeming 
qualities of those above them. They let the lands which they had 
taken, in small holdings, and from year to year, in order that they 
might keep their tenants under more complete control by the terror 
of a ‘notice to quit,’ an ejectment, and an habere. Such under- 
ienants composed the third or small farmer class. Their rents 
were too high to enable them to improve or stock their ground, 
and their only object was to make it feed them and pay their land- 
lord. They were a race broken down and trampled upon by men 
of vulgar and ungenerous minds, and in self-defence they endea- 
voured to overreach them while they pandered to their passions 
and their pride. There was no comfort in their dwellings, no 
neatness in their farms: everything was slovenly. They could 
not afford to have things better, and, if they could, they had no 
taste for it. To pay the rent, to keep a pig or two, and, if pos- 
sible, a cow, was their greatest ambition. 

But even these were not the lowest in the scale. Under them 
again was the cottier class, which furnished the labourers of the 
country; some of them had a patch of land adjoining their 
cabin—a potato-garden as it was called—for which and the 
cabin they paid extravagantly; others had a cabin and a rood. 
or two of ground allotted to them by their landlord on his own 
farm, which they manured and planted with potatoes. For this 
they also paid exorbitantly ; and if their landlord manured it, 
or if, being lea, it did not want manuring, they paid even higher 
still. They were mere serfs, generally employed by those under 
whom they held, their wages going against the rent of the potato- 
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ground whenever their employer aud the landlord was the same 
person. But the cruelest treatment of them was in the smallness 
of their wages; however paid, in money or in kind, 8d. a-day 
was the average out of harvest, and in some districts, we believe, 
it was lower. What could a man de even in Ireland with such a 
miserable return for his continuous toil? It purchased potatoes, 
either from the landlord or in the market, just sufficient to sus- 
tain life. There was nothing to buy clothes with, much less to 
procure furniture ; to lay by or save was an impossibility. This 
grinding down of the labouring population by the universal 
adoption of a low standard of wages was the greatest sin of the 
higher and employing classes; it degraded their country, and 
brought down many a retributive judgment on themselves. 

Any one who has travelled through Ireland until within the last 
few years must have been struck with the miserable conditions of 
the dwellings of the poorer peasantry. They were built of mud; 
the roof was sunken and seldom whole; the thatch was black and 
rotten, water had saturated it, and grass and weeds grew rank 
upon it; the window was generally a hole stuffed with hay or rags ; 
and where glass had been formerly put, there remained scarcely 
an unbroken pane. The chief access for light or air was the 
door, which was always open. Close to the door, and generally 
in front of it, was a feetid pool, in which foul straw, potato- 
stalks, dung, and all kinds of abominations were fermenting 
and macerating, while half-naked and squalid children enjoyed 
themselves around it. Inside there was as much dirt and 
discomfort as without; the floor was broken and uneven, the 
walls were dark from smoke; there was but one room, common 
to the family, their poultry, and their pig. Something like a 
bed, in which all sexes and ages slept, an iron pot, an old tub, a 
stool or two, a rude table, and a dresser with some broken plates, 
constituted the furniture and all the family possessions. Such 
was the general state of the dwellings of the labouring Irish 
throughout the south and west and much of the north and 
north-west. They are charged with being indolent and filthy, 
and indifferent to comfort. What made them so? It is a mis- 
take to father it on their religion alone; a false belief would not 
of itself make them miserable and thriftless, ill fed, ill clothed, 
or bad husbandmen. It might keep them from enlightenment 
of mind ; it might and did shut them out from education so far as 
books were concerned. It kept them ina political excitement, un- 
healthy for themselves and for the State; but the Roman faith, 
doctrinally and abstractedly, would not keep them, no more than 
it has kept the peasantry of Belgium and other Roman Catholic 
countries on the continent, from industrial labour and a regard to 
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their advancement and personal comfort. Possibly it might 
be owing to their temperament and to the presence in it of 
the Celtic element. Their impulsive fervour might, in pro- 
portion to the activity of its strength, have been prostrated by 
years of proscription and the haughtiness of a dominant race. 
But, Celt or Saxon, the peasant could not be otherwise than 
poor, and, if poor, unambitious and unimproving, when his la- 
bour or his land afforded him only the meanest food whereby 
the mere existence of his family could be supported. Moreover, 
it is to be borne in mind that the country was almost entirely 
agricultural, English jealousy and misrule checked and pro- 
hibited its woollen manufacture ; the linen trade was confined to 
the north and a few places like Bandon in the south, and the 
supply from these kept pace with the demand. In short, the land 
was the only support of the peasantry in Munster, Connaught, 

the greater part of Leinster, and a considerable part of Ulster. 
In the north-eastern counties the tenants, since the plantation 
of Ulster, had, generally ‘speaking, larger farms, and they held 
them by lease under the owners of the soil, who let their land at 
fair and remunerating rents. Those ténants who sublet their 
ground did not, we believe, do so at the same exorbitant amount 
which was paid in the south, even in proportion to the different 
quality of the land; but even if the rents were too high, the 
northern farmers had generally the linen manufacture to fall 
back upon. A tenant bad a power in his loom, and in the 
spinning-wheels of his wife and daughters, which brought him 
in something above what his ground produced, and which 
made him independent of it. But even in the north of Ireland 
the system of husbandry, though superior to that in the south, 
was very inferior to the agriculture of the same epoch in 
England ; and, generally, we may say that through the sister 
country, during the eighteenth, and for many years of the nine- 
teenth, century, the husbandry was of the simplest and most 
primitive kind. There was nothing approaching to experiment, 
much less to science, in it; the implements were rude, the tillage 
was slovenly, the manure scarce and expensive ; the cattle were 
underbred and poor; the land was badly laid down, the crops 
were badly got up; the farms were miserably subdivided, and 
the land was submitted in many places to great and continuous 
exhaustion. In the beginning of the present century there 
was some little stir among the dry bones—a farming society 
was got up, and publications on husbandry became somewhat 
attractive ; but this subsided, and the farming society died from 
inanition, Yet it did much good, and was probably the seed 
from which, after a long interval, great subsequent endeavours 
germinated 
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germinated and prospered. Until the last twenty years green 
crops and house-feeding of cattle were comparatively unknown; 
they then increased largely from year to year up to 1846, that 
dreadful year of trial to Ireland, the commencement of her material 
death, and of her material resurrection. 

We cannot adequately describe—who can ?—that terrible time 
—a nation’s food gone, a whole people in the agonies of famine ; 
bad passions roused and fevered with a strange excitement; 
gentle affections cast aside and forgotten; despair possessing 
every heart; Death on the pale horse riding rapidly and triumph- 
antly through the land; parents and children embracing each 
other in death, an embrace intended to be strong, yet feeble from 
weakness and emaciation ; bitter complaints against the Govern- 
ment for the poverty of its relief; noble instances of self-denial 
and devotion—of rank forgotten, creeds forgotten, man and man’s 
misery being only thought of. Then were polemical contro- 
versies thrown aside. Then did the clergy of the Establishment 
make their greatest approach to the sympathies of the people. 
There was a noble effort of brotherhood for the relief of the suf- 
fering poor; but amidst all this glorious exhibition of love and 
charity, there was, as might be expected, much selfishness, much 
rapacity, much of jobbing, the old and chronic vice of Ireland. 

As already stated, the Government of Sir Robert Peel, in the 
first year of the famine, bought and imported food. This policy 
touched the merchants, was opposed to true economic principles, 
and was abandoned by Lord John Russell. His Government 
caused public works to be commenced and carried on for the 
employment of the people. These were resorted to on the prin- 
ciple that it was better to pay for labour, however useless, or 
even mischievous, than to give relief without any labour in return. 
There was a general effort made to obtain the proffered employ: 
ment; and as the system and the staff necessary for its work- 
ing had to be almost improvised, there were necessarily many 
mistakes, irregularities, and shortcomings on the part of those 
with whom its administration rested, And it is also unfortunately 
a fact that great advantage was taken of the occasion to get for 
those who did not need it a share of the public money, and gross 
and painful instances of fraud were disclosed. Then came the 
establishment of depdts for the distribution of cooked food, and 
subsequently a large and extensive system of out-door relief 
under the Poor-Law Relief Act ; but notwithstanding all these 
efforts of public charity, and of noble exertion independent 
of the state, the people died—died by thousands and tens of 
thousands. Within four years, commencing in 1846, nearly 
17,500 expired from simple starvation! To the famine suc- 
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ceeded its certain attendant, fever—fever of the most malignant 
kind. ‘ The locust eat what the palmer-worm had left.’ This 
came upon the higher classes heavier than the famine had done. 
Food or wealth could not avert or keep out the subtleness of its 
infection. And those who, like ministering angels, a year or a 
month before, had watched and served beside the pallet of the 
dying poor were summoned to meet the great throng of spirits 
which had left the stricken and still suffering land. After a 
while the waters of woe abated, and the mountains of hope 
appeared. In the mercy and providence of God the country rose 
again, and rose with renewed life. When the virulence of the 
famine and fever had passed, a pressure came naturally on the 
money-market, and great pecuniary difficulties were felt. The 
small cottier tenants were nearly gone; the poor-house had re- 
ceived them, or death had released them; the middlemen, under 
whom they held, had no rents to receive, and nothing to pay. 
Many of the strong farmers succumbed under the pressure of the 
time ; they left their homesteads, their country, and the bones of 
their fathers. All the seaports were thronged with emigrants. 
Men who had large under-interests in days gone by, surrendered 
their leases; others were ejected; houses were unroofed and 
thrown down; whole villages were annihilated, fences were 
obliterated, farms were consolidated and relet; and thus almost 
the entire of the class of middlemen or small landlords was swept 
away. The process was fearful, but in its result beneficial. 

We learn from the Report of the Census Commissioners that, up 
tothe year 1851, there had been in first-class houses above farm- 
houses (and corresponding buildings in towns) an increase of 
10,084 ; in good farmhouses and corresponding buildings (7. e. of a 
second class) in towns, an increase of 54,574; in cottages of from 
two to four rooms, with windows, that is, in buildings of a third 
class, an increase of 8415; while in mud-cabins, that is, in build- 
ings of the fourth or lowest class, there was a decrease of 
395,689. They also state that of the population occupying the 
lowest class of dwellings, there had been a diminution from 43°5 
per cent, to 21°8 per cent.; and of those dependent on their own 
manual labour only, from 67-9 per cent. to 49-0 per cent. ; and, 
furthermore, that in the same year 1851 there was an increase of 
the arable land of Ireland to the extent of 1,338,281 acres. In 
fact, a vast portion of the country began to assume a totally dif- 
ferent aspect ; and a traveller in 1852, who had not been in Ire- 
land for some years before, might, in very many places, witness 
a change which on his last visit he would have regarded as im- 
possible. Roadside cabins, with their offensive poverty, were 
gone ; streets or lanes of wretched dwellings in the neighbour- 
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hood of towns had been pulled down and cleared away, while 
neat, well-coped walls, with belts of plantation, enclosed the 
space they occupied, Small holdings, which studded the country, 
were removed, and their little patches of badly-fenced fields 
thrown into large and well-enclosed spaces of grazing and tillage 
land. Acres of turnips, mangold-wurzel, and other green crops, 
might be seen flourishing, with all the appearances of good hus- 
bandry. Farmhouses and the dwellings of the labouring classes 
were looking neater, and had greater symptoms of comfort ; there 
was a far more scanty, but more cheerful and industrious, popu- 
lation, And, above all, there might be observed a striking 
diminution of mendicancy—mendicancy peculiar to Ireland, re- 
volting yet amusing, whining and wheedling, jesting and mocking, 
blessing and blaspheming. 

The character and circumstances of the peasantry were favour- 
able to mendicancy ; their religion encouraged and sustained it, 
To relieve the poor was not only a sacred duty, but it was plea- 
surable to the warm affections of the people ; besides this, it was 
considered as a means of appeasing the wrath and commanding 
the favour of Heaven. An alms was so much put down to the 
giver’s account, and to be brought to his credit, when, on the great 
day and in the everlasting books, a balance was to be struck between 
his good and his evil deeds. Mendicancy, therefore, flourished 
for centuries in Ireland as an ordinary business or calling. It 
had much excitement, knew no actual want, was attended with 
no labour, did not require or impose any physical suffering, and 
sometimes even produced a fortune. Furthermore, the occasions 
it afforded for gathering local knowledge, of acquiring secret in- 
formation, of finding out passages in the history of the lower 
classes, of circulating gossip, and what was worse than gossip, 
gave the mendicant vagrant a great and often mysterious influ- 
ence. To increase and perpetuate this they professed a know- 
ledge of palmistry and told fortunes. Such practices, we are 
told by a statute, existed in the time of Charles I., but they had 
existed before and continued to exist to a greater or less extent 
for generations afterwards; even now they are not forgotten. 
Beggars were therefore not only relieved for the sake of heaven 
and their apparent poverty, but they were paid and bribed for 
services and for silence. 

The existence of this constantly increasing class was de- 
structive to the morals and oppressive to the means of the 
industrious population, to the farmers and cottiers. The gentry 
also felt it, and heavily. It was stated on high authority that 
the support of mendicancy averaged from 700,000/. to 800,000/. 


per annum in Ireland. Moreover, a beggar was a conductor 
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of infection; his filthy and squalid rags were charged with the 
poison of zymotic disease. They bred and carried fever in all 
its malignant varieties. In fact, mendicancy throve from year 
to year, and was one of the greatest curses and nuisances of 
the country. Legislation was continually directed against it, 
but only partially. Of the efforts in this direction Sir George 
Nicholls, in his very important work, gives an interesting his- 
tory. The first attempts were to provide houses of correction for 
sturdy beggars, and they seem to have been a failure. Then, in 
the reign of Anne, there was a provision for the support of 
foundling children, and hospitals were established for their re- 
ception. ‘There was afterwards further legislation for a more 
extensive establishment of houses of correction ; and in the reign 
of George IIT. a novel and somewhat ingenious way of providing 
for the real, and punishing the pretended, poor was devised. 
The object was not to paralyse individual charity, and yet to 
protect it from imposition. The plan was to have an official 
inspection of beggars, to inquire into their character, their in- 
firmities, their wants, and the causes of. their condition. Those 
who were really poor and deserving of relief were to be registered 
and provided with badges authorising them to carry on their 
calling, and recommending them to the consideration of the 
charitable ; while those who were profligate impostors and un- 
deserving of aid were sent to the houses of correction, treated as 
prisoners, and made to work. To this plan there were no doubt 
serious objections, but it had its favourable points. Never- 
theless the experiment did not command success, For lunatics 
and the sick poor, who, although above mendicancy, needed 
medical treatment, more effectual legislation was attempted, 
and county infirmaries, asylums, and dispensaries were esta- 
blished and sustained by compulsory local assessments. 

In the commencement of the present century the condition of 
the Irish population, its necessities, its prospects, the circum- 
stances of the country, and the means for its improvement, com- 
manded the attention of the Parliament. Commissions were 
granted from time to time, very able men were appointed to 
work them, and they made able Reports. But little or no 
practical legislation resulted. ‘The reclaiming of bog and waste 
land was recommended, so was emigration, the consolidation of 
farms, agricultural teaching, and a systemised but not compulsory 
relief for certain classes of the poor. But in no case were the 
Commissioners unanimous in proposing a legal provision for all 
the destitute—a measure which was distasteful to every class, 
from the proprietor to the small farmer. All equally protested 
against it, and, notwithstanding the enormous drain upon their 
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resources by the existing pauperism, preferred an irregular and 
by no means voluntary almsgiving to a fixed taxation which 
could not be escaped from. But the landlords especially ob- 
jected, because they felt that the greatest pressure would come 
upon them, and they thought any proposition of the kind was an 
attack upon their order. 

When the Irish Poor-Law was an accomplished fact, the great 
majority of the Irish gentry who condemned its introduction and 
prophesied its failure received it gracefully. They assisted 
largely and heartily in getting it into operation. At first the 
rates, except in some impoverished districts, were not high. 
The workhouses did not fill, and there was a general reluctance 


on the part even of the very poor to enter them. They pre-' 


ferred the freedom and the filth, the excitement and chances 
of their old vagrant life; the drop of drink, the cup of tea, 
and the bit of tobacco, were luxuries they sometimes had, but 
could have no hope of in ‘the house.’ Besides the absence 
of these occasional comforts, the confinement was not suited to 
the old and middle-aged, and very many passed soon (although 
the sanitary condition was on an average good) from the wards 
of the healthy to the wards of the sick, and from thence to the 
grave-yard or dissecting-room. ‘Go to the workhouse, was a 
natural and constant reply to the wayside beggar, as she asked 
an alms. ‘Qh, your honour, let me live my time out here; it 
won’t be very long; they’re dying like rotten sheep inside it, 
was generally the rejoinder. 

But it was after the famine came that the fearful pressure of the 
poor-rate was felt. The ordinary union workhouses were filled; 
other buildings were taken to extend to the last possible degree the 
principle of in-door relief. But all would not do. Out-door relief 
had to be resorted to, and that so largely that, in some instances, 
taxation became almost confiscation. Yet what could have been 
done if there had not been a poor-law machinery in operation? 
No doubt great personal sacrifices would have been made by the 
wealthy. As it was, the amount of voluntary subscriptions was 
immense ; but these, even when combined with the splendid and 
munificent generosity of England, and the large contributions of 
other countries—amounting altogether to nearly 560,000/.—would 
never have been adequate for the relief required. In 1847 distress 
was at its greatest limit. On the 3rdof July in that year, out of a 
population of about eight millions three millions received food 
gratuitously, and 99,$ 920 rations were sold at moderate cost. Ata 
somewhat earlier time in the same year the public works afforded 
employment to over 700,000 people, and at one period 800,000 
were saliaved daily at the charge of the poor-rates. After the Ay 
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1847 things changed something for the better, and the extremity 
of distress through mercy abated ; but the great pressure of the 
poor-rates was not eased until 1849; on the contrary, they in- 
creased up to that year, when the aid given by them reached 
the highest point; the total number relieved at that period being 
2,142,766, at an expenditure of 2,177,6511, of which 700,753/. 
was for salaries and expenses. From thence the numbers year by 
year rapidly decreased, until in 1856 they had come down to 
47,677—848 only receiving out-door relief—and the present 
average expenditure for the support of the poor is calculated, 
according to Sir G, Nicholls, as being only 1s. 24d. in the 
pound, 

When the famine had subsided, and death and flight had 
diminished the population to the extent of nearly one million 
and a half, the landlords got possession of many a deserted or 
surrendered farm. But they found their position rather de- 
teriorated than improved, so far as their own personal means 
were concerned, and that they must soon undergo a process of 
ejection themselves. They had land thrown into their hands, but 
no money at their bankers’ ; their rents had been for years un- 
paid; they had interest to discharge, creditors to satisfy, and it 
was in vain to look for time. Equity suits were commenced 
against them, receivers were appointed, and it was plain that 
they would be sold out; but an equity suit was a tedious 
matter, and, if a receiver was appvuinted, they calculated on 
getting the mansion-house and a considerable portion of the 
adjoining demesne at a small rent ; the long game was sometimes 
a successful one, and it afforded both excitement and hope. Then 
a measure was introduced by the Government, and passed by the 
legislature, which caused them most bitter disappointment. It 
was bold in design, cruelly ruinous in particular cases, and 
most salutary in its general result. We allude to the establish- 
ment of the Court for the sale of Incumbered Estates in Ire- 
land. The object was to open a market for the immediate dis- 
posal of the lands of the embarrassed gentry—to get rid of 
the tediousness and technicality of a suit in equity, to turn the 
estate into money, to distribute the proceeds, and to give the 
purchaser a possession and title that never could be gainsaid. 
The Commissioners were men of great ability, and pledged to 
work with vigour the experiment they were to establish. In 
their zeal to show the superiority of their procedure over the 
old and lumbering processes of Chancery, they went to the very 
extremity of judicial despatch; sell they would, without any 
reserve, every estate that came under their jurisdiction, no matter 
what the sacrifice, or what the ruin it entailed. No doubt =. 
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instances in which they acted on this maxim were neither few 
nor trifling; but when they began their operations the country 
was in the lowest state of prostration and general embarrassment, 
agricultural produce was cheap, poor-rates were excessive, money 
was scarce, and there was a general depreciation in the value of 
land. Bidders seemed afraid to come forward; the best offers 
were at a range generally of from seven to twelve years’ pur- 
chase ; adjournments were refused; and many a proprietor was 
beggared, many a creditor impoverished, and many an upstart 
purchaser was enriched by the precipitancy of the Commissioners 
in the pressing on and confirming their early sales. 

We admit there were great difficulties; but there was a law 
high above all expediency, which was, that property should not 
be sacrificed by a sale grossly below its value, even taking into 
account all the then liabilities to which land was, or might on a 
reasonable calculation be, exposed. It is true there is an economic 
maxim that the value of an article is what it will fetch in the 
market, but that presupposes the market to be open to full and 
fair competition, and unacted on by any pressure from foreign 
and disturbing causes. In after years, indeed, it was no unusual 
thing to adjourn sales, but then the machine had got into working 
order, and had rolled over many a prostrate fortune. How- 
ever, it is undeniable that immense good has resulted from the 
operation of the new court; there was great expedition in their 
procedure, old proprietary districts were divided and sold in 
lots, and a strange disclosure was made of secret resources. 
Men who were thought to have nothing, who pleaded their 
poverty as an excuse for not helping their fellow-men, were 
ascertained to be misers, who could come forward and invest 
large savings in what their soul desired, the possession of land. 
A new order of owners was introduced; small purchases in 
fee were made, sufficient to keep the buyers independent, yet 
not enough to render them gentlemen and idlers; and thus an 
approach was commenced towards the foundation of a small, 
thrifty, and thoughtful proprietary, who, with the aspirations 
of a new position, are likely to prove in a great degree the 
regenerators of the material prosperity of their country. The 
number of petitions presented to the new court for seven years 
ending in August, 1856, amounted to 3940, and, out of 9329 
lots sold, 6208 were bought by Irish purchasers, whose amount 
of payments came to 15,789,045/, and only 283 lots were 
taken by English and other purchasers, for which they paid the 
sum of 2,510,3062. 

But Ireland has not only improved in her rural population, in 
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agricultural industry, and in her material prosperity as connected 
with the soil, she has also improved socially and commercially. 
There has been great advance in education; instruction of a very 
high order is open to her middle classes, while that of an inferior, 
but still very valuable and fitting kind, is afforded to the lower, 
by means of the National Boards, the Church Education Society, 
and similar institutions. Crime has decreased—the convictions 
in 1852 were 10,454; in ’53, 8714; in ’54, 7051; in 55, 
5220. The capital sentences in 52 were 22; in ’53, 15; in 
54, 6; and in ’55, 5: total executions in these three years, 19. 

Again, her commerce and manufactures have improved. The 
fact is visible in her towns, both in the large and generally 
speaking in the smaller. According to the public returns, 155 
factories are in operation, 738,376 spindles are at work, and 
32,988 hands are employed. The flax manufacture has got a 
great impulse. And while we write we understand that power- 
looms to a large extent in point of number are being made for 
exportation (by order) to Ireland. In the tonnage of the chief 
ports of the kingdom there has been an advance; in Belfast it 
has risen from 154,402, being the average for three years end- 
ing in 1845, to 226,414, being the average for three years ending 
in’51. In Dublin, it has risen, upon similar averages, from 
105,101 to 123,182; in Cork, from 115,658 to 149,463; in 
Waterford, from 66,547 to 69,237; in Sligo, from 9353 to 
13,112. 

In spite then of the political and religious bitterness among 
her people, Ireland has largely and rapidly progressed in all the 
elements of material prosperity. The contrast in this respect 
is marked and great between her past and present—the Now and 
Then of her national existence. On both our side and hers there 
has been too much of forgetfulness, too much of recollection, too 
much of mutual disparagement—disparagement which indicated 
as much a consciousness of wrong inflicted as of injury received. 
Slighting language may have done more to offend and wound 
than any positive or grievous evil, either of conquest, rebellion, 
or unjust government. An Irishman will more readily forgive 
an injury than forget an insult. Let us condemn, as harshly as 
facts will justify, faults of particular classes or creeds or factions 
in Ireland ; but let us not connect the error with the nation, 
and call it for distinction Irish. We speak of Irish crime, Irish 
filthiness, Irish ignorance, Irish falsehood, Irish vulgarity, Irish 
provincialism ; as if Ireland was the only country where such 
Vices or weaknesses prevailed, and especially as if we were 
without sin and above reproach in all such matters ourselves. 
Moreover, when we so speak, we forget how many of our own 
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blood and race are to be found in Ireland who are proud of the 
nationality and sensitive of the honour of their adopted country ; 
men who, with the courage and energy of their Saxon ancestry, 
partake, by a strange assimilation, of the mercurial temperament 
and the generosity of emotion of the Celtic population. In abstract 
science, in administrative government, in the senate, and in the 
camp, Ireland has produced foremost men of whom any nation 
might be proud. Let us draw the bonds of brotherhood tighter, 
and ‘let the dead past bury its dead.’ 





Arr. IV.—1. The Judgment of the Right Hon. S. Lushington, 
D.C.L., in the Cases of Westerton v. Liddell (Clerk) and others, 
and Beale v. Liddell (Clerk) and others. Edited by A. F. 
Bayford, D.C.L. London. 1856. 

2. A Letter to the Right Hon. Dr. Lushington on his Judgment in 
the Case of Westerton vy. Liddell (Clerk). By Henry Lord 
Bishop of Exeter. London, i856. 

3. A few Words to Churchwardens on Churches and Church Orna- 
ments. Parts I, and II., published by the Ecclesiological (late 
Camden) Society. London. 1846, 1851. 

4. A few Words to Parish Clerks and Sextons of Country Parishes. 
Published by the Ecclesiological (late Camden) Society. 1846. 

5. Twenty-four Reasons for getting rid of Church Pews, or Pues. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 

6. A few Words to Church-Builders. Published by the Camden 
Society. Cambridge, 1844. 

7. Judgment of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council in the 
Case of Westerton v. Liddeil (Clerk), March 21, 1857. 


Y the recent judgment of the Committee of Privy Council in 
the case of Westerton v. Liddell, the controversy respect- 
ing the internal decoration of churches is settled as far as it 
admits of adjustment by law. But though legal subtlety and 
patient research have done their utmost to extract from the 
scanty remains of antiquity the grounds of a legal decision, law 
can do little more than narrow the range of a dispute, the final 
settlement of which can be effected only by the good sense and 
good feeling of the disputants themselves, 
The supreme authority on all subjects connected with ritual 
is the Rubric. But the Rubric, as we have endeavoured to 
show on former occasions,* unless its inconsistencies be ex- 
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plained and its blanks filled up by usage, is a most insufficient 
guide for the celebration of divine service, and in some instances 
it has been so far modified by usage, that a return to its letter 
appears in the light of an innovation. Throughout Dr. Lushing- 
ton’s judgment there is apparent an inclination to strengthen the 
authority of ‘usage,’ or, as he calls it, with an apology for the 
expression, ‘ the common ecclesiastical law.’ But unlike the 
common law of the state, the common law of the church is not 
consolidated by a series of judicial decisions. It is the silent 
growth of the good sense, the love of order, and the moderation 
of the clergy and their rulers; and when it is called in question 
there are few written records wherein it is declared, and no legal 
sanction whereby it may be enforced. 

The incompleteness of the Rubric is a natural consequence of 
the course of the Reformation. The change of the religion and 
ecclesiastical polity of the country was not the work of a day, 
nor the result of an uniform and steady impulsion. In its pro- 
gress it represented the struggles of men who only by degrees 
acquired strength to carry out their convictions to their logical 
consequences. In its ultimate results it was the aggregate agree- 
ment of a multitude of independent thinkers who differed on 
many non-essential points, The compilers of the first Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI., in 1549, manifestly designed, in substitut- 
ing for the mediatorial sacrifice of the mass the new service 
of Common prayer, to make the least possible alteration of out- 
ward forms. Swift, in his inimitable satire (‘ Tale of a Tub’), 
describes the care with which Martin (Luther) picked out the 
embroidery with which my Lord Peter had overlaid the plain 
coats bequeathed to him and his two brothers, by their father, 
while the youngest, Jack (Calvin), pulled off the superfluous 
finery with such violence and precipitation as to tear the sub- 
stance of the cloth itself to tatters. But to give an adequate 
idea of Martin’s difficulties, it should be added that he was tor- 
mented by Lord Peter, who jostled him to prevent his touching 
the embroidery at all; and he was hardly less hindered by the 
officious aid of Jack, who petulantly attempted to snatch it away 
by force; and in spite of both he carried on his work to its 
close with perseverance, temper, and wisdom, 

As the Reformation continued to advance, in 1552 a second 
Prayer-Book was set forth, which was more in accordance with 
the principles of the foreign reformed churches, and of that party 
in our own country who were afterwards denominated Puritans. 
When, after the tribulations of Mary’s reign, Elizabeth endea- 
voured to reconstruct the Anglican Church, the divergency be- 
tween the different sections of reformers was greatly increased. 
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. 
Forms had acquired a great additional importance in men’s 
eyes ; and the exiles of the Marian persecution had brought back 
not only an increased horror of Rome, but a decided preference 
for the doctrines and the polity of Geneva. The Church felt 
the danger of being carried away by the tide from the central 
position she desired to maintain. 

In the new Prayer-Book, which was published in 1559, it 
was evidently designed to oppose a barrier to the innovations of 
the more violent reformers ; and for that purpose there was intro- 
duced the Rubric which has since been so fertile a subject of dis- 

ute. ‘Such ornaments of the Church,’ it directs, and the ministers 
thereof, ‘shall be retained, as were in the Church of England by 
authority of Parliament in the second year of the reign of Edward 
VI.’ But so soon are common things forgotten, and so uncertain 
was the practice, and so confused the legislation of the period re- 
ferred to, that this injunction was at the time hardly less open to 
cayil than itis now. Probably it was not without design that its 
language was vague. The leading object of the Queen and her 
advisers was to prevent a schism. It was not that they did not 
desire uniformity, and did not occasionally enforce conformity with 
a rigour which in modern times would be dignified with the 
name of persecution, But in the main they were disposed to 
trust rather to government than to law; they thought it easier 
to attain their object by the flexible hand of an intelligent 
agency, than the unreasoning operation of positive enactment. A 
precise code of regulations must infallibly excite controversy and 
provoke opposition, while the gentle hand of time might bring 
about an uniformity of practice which neither synods nor patlia- 
ments could effect. During the Queen’s reign and that of her 
successor the two parties maintained their antagonism, the more 
moderate of each coalescing in a centre of union, from which the 
more violent on either side strove to tear them away. After the 
convulsions of Charles I.’s reign, which were so much exasperated, 
or rather mainly caused, by these religious disputes, the dream of 
all good men at the Restoration was ‘comprehension ;’ and al- 
though the divines, to whom was entrusted the revision of the 
Liturgy, found all their efforts vain to meet the objections of the 
Presbyterians, the few alterations which they ventured to make 
were intended to remove the conscientious scruples of the ex- 
treme party on either side. 

It cannot be doubted that if they had dared they would have 
been glad to give a legal sanction to certain innovations or renova- 
tions (we will not quarrel with the word) of Laud’s then generally 
adopted, and to kill the germ of future dissension by modifying 
whatever portions of the Rubric seemed to discountenance ~ 
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actual practice. But avowed change they knew would instantly 
unite in common hostility to the Church those who were most inve- 
terately opposed to each other, and rather than compromise her 
safety they submitted to tolerate the anomaly which occasions our 
present disputes, and which may be thus broadly stated :—Neither 
now nor at any previous time has the Rubric of the Church given 
the precise rule of her practice. 

Another cause of the vagueness of the Rubric may be found in 
the diversity of practice which, in the infancy of the Reforma- 
tion, was gradually introduced by the clergy, and sanctioned by 
the legislature. ‘I'he cathedrals and collegiate chapels had pre- 
served a great part of their endowments and even of their orna- 
ments. They maintained a numerous staff of canons, of cho- 
risters, and vicars-choral, and as they were not parish churches 
their clergy, who for the most part were attached to the ancient 
ritual, were not obliged to defer to the anti-popish terrors of 
their congregations. A difference between these magnificent 
foundations and the parish churches is expressly implied in 
Cranmer’s unpublished canons, and in the whole subsequent 
course of ecclesiastical regulations ; and though the more elabo- 
rate ritual was held up for general imitation by Laud’s party, 
common sense has hitherto been strong enough to maintain the 
distinction between the cathedral and the parish church. 

The Rubric accordingly has been framed to comprehend two 
distinct types of church service. Parts of the liturgy are directed 
to be ‘ said,’ or, in ‘ choirs and places where they sing,’ they are to 
be sung. It is not prescribed what antiquity or wealth of foun- 
dation, what degree of architectural grandeur, what affluence of 
clergy and choristers, or what length of custom or prescription is 
to justify the more ornate performance of the service. Then as 
now the matter is left to the discretion of the minister and church- 
wardens, checked by the authority of the Ordinary. 

But though the limits allowed by the liberality or the defi- 
ciency of the law are thus ample, it is most inexpedient that every 
zealous churchman should consider the service of his church an 
open question, and that, in order to render it more impressive, 
he is at liberty to wander, ‘without check or restraint,’ as Dr. 
Lushington ‘says, ‘amongst canons, constitutions, ordinances, and 
synods provincial,’ in order to rake up from the dustheaps of 
antiquity such shreds and patches of finery as he may conceive 
Were in use in the second year of Edward VI.* ; 
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It is doubtless a disappointment to some that the law is not 
found to speak more plainly: not a few of the disputants on 
both sides would desire to supply the deficiency by more 
stringent regulations in favour of their own views, while among the 
moderate and indifferent many would be glad of any settlement 
that would silence the din of disputation. But an authoritative 
decision would probably only raise up candidates for martyrdom, 
the cheap martyrdom of modern days; and the cause of truth 
can only be injured by calling into play that heterogeneous mass 
of motive which an angry disputant calls his conscience. If 
our predecessors, who had ample power of coercion in their 
hands, saw the folly of attempting to confine the inflammable 
vapour of polemical controversy with hoops of iron, now-a-days 
it were not less vain than unwise to seek to bind them with 
bands of straw. 

That a party exists who think the Reformation has gone too 
far, and who desire both in doctrine and ceremonial to re- 
turn towards Rome, and as a preliminary measure desire to 
remodel the churches, it would be an affectation of candour 
to deny, for they themselves openly profess these views. But 
the great majority of those who appear to be their followers 
have no such definite objects, and are, perhaps, conscious of 
no strong party bias. ‘They are, no doubt, forcibly impelled by 
the desire for improvement which agitates society at large. 
They are haunted by an ideal of perfection, which many sup- 
pose to have been nearly attained at some past period of Church 
history, and to be now almost within their grasp; and, in pursuit 
of this imaginary standard, they evince, as individuals, a sense of 
their own personal and independent responsibility, and a reliance 
on their own judgment, which are strangely at variance with their 
professed opinions on the claims of authority and the duties of 
subordination. Of the goodness of their intentions, however, 
we doubt no more than of the strength of their zeal. And it 
may not be uninteresting to inquire what misconceptions have 
diverted aspirations so lofty to matters of material detail, and 
have invested these trifles with such an undue measure of 





the many great and good men who, agreeing with her in the vital questions of 
Christianity, differed on some less important matters,—this was her true Christian 
wisdom, not less than her worldly policy. On the other hand, nothing has been 
retrenched that had not been rendered odious by its abuse, or was uot so con- 
nected with superstitious rites as to be inseparable from them either in imagination 
or in fact. "They were abolished reluctantly, and by men who knew the danger of 
them ; and there is not a little presumption in opposing the ignorance of the present 
day to the experience of our predecessors. It is most unsafe for a young cler- 
gyman to speculate how near he may return to the ceremonial of Rome without 
compromising the integrity of his Protestant faith, 
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importance, before we proceed to discuss the details them- 
selves, and the principles by which we conceive they should be 
regulated. 

When more than thirty years ago ‘something deeper and 
more true than had satisfied the last century’ was put forward 
by the Oxford party as the aim of their confederation, their views 
were more distinct than their manifesto implied. Another great 
party had for many years laboured to effect a revival of religion 
in the land, and with a degree of success which no candid man 
could, and no good man would wish to, deny. But to this party 
they imputed, with some degree of truth, a neglect of form. Form, 
then, in their eyes, and in the eyes ofall who in any degree shared 
their opinions, assumed a paramount degree of importance. In 
order to promote religion, they held that the Church required 
renovating and strengthening ; to breathe life into the Church, 
discipline was to be restored, and the ritual more punctually 
observed; and, as the preliminary step, the places of worship 
were to be remodelled. Thus their religious movement became 
in the first instance an ecclesiastical mqvement. We must also 
bear in mind that their views with respect to the restoration of 
churches were in harmony with the feeling, we might say, 
with the fashion, of the day. It may seem disrespectful 
to introduce the word ‘fashion’ into the discussion of such 
serious matters ; but fashion, not less powerful in sacred than 
in profane taste, had associated the idea of beauty, romance, or 
reverence, with all that is ancient in dress, furniture, and archi- 
tecture, with all that in the last century was condemned as a 
relic of barbarism. Lumber-rooms were ransacked for old chairs; 
illuminations and sepulchral brasses were consulted for patterns 
of millinery ; and so generally has archeology been studied to 
supply the details of church decoration that common builders 
are now-a-days familiar with the names of venerable inutilities 
which thirty years ago well-informed men would have looked out 
in a glossary. We can sympathise with the archeclogist’s 
delight in discovering in his parish church the architectural 
relics (now interesting from their rarity) of the Romish ritual ; 
and we can understand, though we cannot approve, his long- 
ing to find or to give such a version of the Protestant ritual as 
will enable him to turn them to account. For instance, on the 
removal of some coarse masonry in the south wall of the chancel, 
he finds the ancient sedilia in an unhoped-for state of preserva- 
tion. On further search he discovers that the 24th canon, 
unrepealed, though long become obsolete, allows him, in celebrat- 
ing the communion, the aid of a ‘ gospeller’ and ‘epistler.’ Here, 
then, is all he needs; and in these sedilia he longs to ensconce 
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himself as ‘ celebrant,’ together with these two subordinates 
whose very names have a charm for an archzological imagina- 
tion. Or again, some unsightly hole in the same wall is proved 
to have been a ‘ piscina,’ and the wish for yet another archaic 
innovation is excited. The pages of the ‘ Archzologist’ supply 
us with a sample of the process by which such a wish is 
gradually transmuted into belief, and belief into practice. In 
the third edition of ‘A few Words to Churchbuilders,’ printed 
in 1844, we read that ‘ The piscina is so beautiful an orna- 
ment in itself, and its want has given rise to such unsatis- 
factory expedients, that its adoption is much to be desired,’ 
What are the unsatisfactory expedients alluded to it would 
puzzle our predecessors, who never even heard of a piscina, 
to guess; nor, we suspect, would the ecclesiologist willingly 
commit himself to a clearer explanation. But in the mean 
time a pregnant hint is thrown out to the architect, that the 
next plan he presents will be the more acceptable if it in- 
cludes a piscina in its internal arrangements; and the inge- 
nuity of the young curate is stimulated to try what rinsings 
of cups, er washings of hands, he can discover in old litur- 
gies, or invent for himself, to bring his new toy into play. 
Somewhat later we are presented with the fruit of these efforts 
in a more matured state. In vol. iii. of the ‘ Ecclesiologist,’ pub- 
lished in 1846 (p. 161), a ‘piscina’ is assumed to be admitted 
by all as an indispensable appendage to the chancel ; and its use 
(as at that time developed) is stated to be ‘to carry off the water 
with which the priest has washed his hands before celebration.’ 
A note further informs us that ‘this ancient rite, though not 
enjoined by our present rubric, is sanctioned by the practice of 
our soundest divines, and required by motives not less of 
reverence than of cleanliness.’ We do not quote this passage to 
reprobate the vagueness and hardihood of assertion with which 
it endeavours to impose on the ignorant, but merely to show how 
archeology supplies aliment to the taste for ceremonial, In 
secular matters the antiquary is proverbially apt to become 
bigoted and narrow-minded ; he ponders over the spirit of the 
past till he becomes penetrated by it; he mistakes its defects for 
its merits; trifles assume an exaggerated importance ; antiquity, 
and not use or beauty, becomes the criterion of value; and in 
things sacred these tendencies are yet stronger and lead to 
infinitely more pernicious consequences. Though our eccle- 
siologists derive the subjects of their favourite study from Rome, 
assuredly they are not encouraged in their over-estimate of them 
by her example in modern times. Her objects are more sub- 
stantial. Proselytism, no matter how effected—Political power, 
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per fas atque nefas—Wealth, not perhaps for the selfish use of 
individuals, but for the exaltation of the Church, to be obtained 
—our courts of justice will tell us how. ‘He tibi erunt artes, 
Romane.’ God forbid we should hold up the example for 
imitation! But Rome’s admirers in the Protestant camp might 
well be ashamed to take up the baubles she has disdainfully 
thrown aside. It is late in the day to discuss the fittest names 
and mottoes for church bells ;* the proper saints to be chosen as 
the patrons of churches ; the most archaic form of monograms ; 
the materials and patterns of embroidery; and the mystical 
meaning of flowers to be placed on the altar. Yet to such 
frivolities the religious aspirations of hundreds are at this time 
diverted by archeology. 

A disposition to innovate and try experiments has been further 
encouraged by the tendency which exists, even among the most 
stanch defenders of Protestantism, to overrate the resources 
and worldly wisdom of Rome, and to misunderstand the nature 
of the influence she exercises over her flock, a mistake which 
the habit of foreign travel has not done so much as might be 
expected to correct. ‘The observations of hurried travellers are apt 
to be superficial, and their conclusions rash, while an indolent can- 
dour predisposes them to mistake for enlightenment the exchange 
of one set of prejudices for another. It is not that generally our 
tourists have been seduced by the gorgeous ceremonial of the 
Romish Church, but without inquiring into facts, for which, indeed, 
they have rarely time or opportunity, they assume that she pos- 
sesses some power which the ultra-Protestantism (as is now the 
phrase) of the early Reformers unnecessarily abandoned. The 
country clergyman in the course of his vacation tour in Italy is 
edified by overtaking a string of peasants as they toil along the 
weary road in a cloud of dust or in soaking rain to attend the 
early mass on one of Rome’s many holidays. He sees the crowd 
beset the doors of the over-crammed chapel, and at the tinkling 
of a bell kneel down on the bare ground to adore the host. He 
sighs at the recollection of his own ill-attended church, his 
drowsy farmers and his listless ploughboys. He wonders if 





* The principal bell, we are told, should be called by the name of the patron 
saint. It is an error to dedicate a church to St. Paul only. In ancient times SS. 
Peter and Paul were always coupled together. It is true Rome claims both in a 
special manner for herself, and chooses so to join them; but what is that to us? 
Moreover, we are told, our English saints are shamefully neglected. This is per- 
nicious trifling. We accept now-a-days the name of a church as we have received 
it from antiquity ; and few care to inquire who or what he was from whom it was 
derived. But can any well-wisher to true religion wish to revive a discussion of 
the merits of these so-called saints, or to commit the Anglican Church to a decision 
upon them ? 

by 
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by cutting down his pews* or knocking down his gallery, by 
raising his altar on steps or crowning it with flowers, by enrich~ 
ing his own vestments, and turning his back on his auditors to 
show them-—if by these or any similar appeals to the eye he can 
reach the hearts of his congregation. Again at the junction of 
two roads his.eye is greeted by a cross, or a roadside image of 
the Immaculate Virgin. Peasant, driver, and postilion, each and 
all reverently touch their hats. Surely, he thinks, this is bringing 
religion into daily life. This is stealing from time a thought for 
eternity!. He.is assaulted by no misgivings as to the real meaning 
and value of what he sees. In hisown parish indeed he runs no risk 
of being taken in by the sanctimonious Antinomian, who, profess- 
ing to rely exclusively on Christ’s atonement, gives the rein to his 
evil inclinations ; but he unhesitatingly accepts the ‘simple faith’ 
of the peasant, who trusts his score with Heaven to the keeping 
of his priest, and seeks in outward observances a set-off against 
the sins which it is more convenient to confess than to forsake. 
He is not the peasant’s landlord, and is not irritated by his 
constant attempts at fraud ;+ he knows not, or if he knows, he 
considers it only a proof of faith, that the peasant does not hold 
him to bea Christian, While the arrogant bigoiry and adulterated 
wares of his rate-denying neighbour touch him nearly and keenly, 
no personal feelings mar his contemplation of the picturesque 
devotee of the south. In the enjoyment of his well-earned holi- 
day, and the excitement of variety and gratified taste, his whole 
soul is attuned to the suppesed sentiment of the scene before him; 
he is touched, he is elevated ; and ‘what,’ he asks, ‘ is there in 
our Protestant faith that should debar us from employing these 
emblems of our salvation as the helps to devotional feeling? 
It is quite natural that in his daily journal, or in a private 
letter dated from his resting-place at night, he should give ut- 
terance to such asentiment. But that any man who is acquainted 
with the state of religious feeling in this country should delibe- 
rately propose the introduction of these roadside mementos is 





* The effect cannot be attributed to the architecture, which is generally mean, 
and always of the proscribed class, How strange it is, in defiance of fact, to 
meet with passages like the following:—‘ We are not now called on to prove 
that Gornic 1s THE ONLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. We believe that after a 
well-fought battle that point has now been conceded’ (‘ A few Words to Chureh- 
builders,’ p. 5). The context goes on to show Gothic is used in the narrowest 
sense. The capitals are not ours. 

+ The métayer system holds out temptations to dishonesty which the, Italian 
peasant is scarcely able to resist; but, speaking generally, he belongs to a frugal, 
hard-working, and moral race. The crowd whom our tourist is supposed to meet 
going to mass represents the best of the parish. Some, of course, there are for 
whom even forms are too onerous. 

indeed 
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indeed ‘surprising, and still more so that that man should be 
Dr. Amold.* 

We will not stop to inquire why Dr. Arnold thought that those 
who pass a church without a serious thought would be struck by 
the sight of a cross, or that those who can scarcely be got to attend 
God’s worship in His House on the day of rest, should stop in the 
business of the week to pray in the road ; how in this country, where 
the spirit of petty lawlessness is so incorrigible, and the demon of 
religious strife so strong, he proposed to guarantee from insult 
symbols so liable to be misunderstood, when the uncontroversial 
signpost is exposed to such wanton mutilation. The point which 
we are pressing to establish is, that these and all similar pro- 
posals proceed from a complete misunderstanding of the nature of 
the power which Rome exercises over the minds of her subjects. 

From China to Peru faith, religious belief, finds a ready 
entrance into man’s mind in proportion as it flatters the corrup- 
tions of his fallen nature, From his birth he is impelled by 
strong religious instincts, and a dread of the unknown future is 
interwoven with his being. But the faith which requires of him 
the sacrifice of his evil inclinations, and the schooling of his 
stubborn heart, revolts his spirit. Hold out to him a creed which 
in any degree substitutes formalism for spiritual-mindedness, and 
he becomes the most zealous of devotees, He will say prayers 
past count if he is not required to pray; he will be punctual to 
confess his sins if he may be spared the pain of repenting them ; 
he will macerate his body rather than sanctify his soul. No 
doubt it is affecting to see on the public promenade in Spain, 
at the tolling of the ‘Ave Maria’ bell, every head uncovered, 
while for the moment the hum and bustle of life are hushed. It 
is not less striking to witness the self-concentred calmness with 
which the Mussulman will spread his carpet in the midst of an 
unsympathising crowd of unbelievers, as if he were alone in 
the wilderness, and, with his face toward the east, perform his 
appointed devotions at the appointed hour. The sight may 
Suggest a salutary reflection. But it would be quite as logical 
to desire to become. a disciple of the Prophet on that account as 
to be a convert to Romanism. It is because the Church of Eng- 
land will not accommodate her teaching to man’s imperfection 
that she retains on many of her flock that weak hold which 
is the ground of the mistaken taunt of her adversaries. She 





* It is probable that in the passage referred to Dr. Arnold is rather speaking of 
what would be desirable in his ideal church than practicable in the Church’s 
actual state; but if this be his meaning, it has been much misunderstood, and his 
authority has been quoted as favourable to this, and, by inference, to similar 
inovations, 
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persists in her endeavours to raise man to the standard of God's 
word ; she will not lower God’s word to the level of man’s hand 
where he would grasp it with eagerness. 

God forbid that we should reduce all the teaching of the 
Romish Church to formalism! But formalism is professed] 
the alloy which she mixes with the pure ore of religion to give it 
the consistency necessary to resist the wear and tear of the world. 
If we contemplate the highest elevation of the Romish faith, 
in such instances as Fenelon, and others not less pure and pious, 
so much spirit is breathed into forms, that formalism nearly 
disappears. In its lowest debasement, in such instances as 
Louis XI., whose superstition is scarcely exaggerated on the 
stage, and the pious brigand who murders with a rosary round 
his wrist, Formalism has swallowed up religion altogether. In all 
between these two extremes the two elements are mixed up 
together in an infinite variety of proportion. The Italian peasant 
believes not only that outward observances (of many of which the 
precise price is fixed by the Church) are all set down to his credit 
in the great account, but also that the favour of the Virgin and all 
saints is conciliated in a special manner by the homage of worship; 
and indeed the authoritative teaching of his Church makes him 
familiar with countless legends of sinners who have been saved 
from temporal and eternal perdition by the intervention of 
heavenly patrons in return for acts of mere personal civility 
rather than adoration. It is true the sacred symbols are pro- 
tected by severe laws; but that protection is superfluous. Super 
stition lingers even when religion is expelled. Few who daily 
blaspheme Christ’s name would dare to deface his image ; and the 
outward reverence is not incompatible with any amount of habitual 
crime. A residence abroad would indeed be well employed in 
substituting a knowledge of the practical working of the Romish 
Church for that refined glose of her discipline and doctrine 
which she herself prepares for circulation among educated Pro- 
testants, and (better still) for that sublimate of Popery which some 
of our countrymen invent for themselves, and fall down before 
the idol of their own imagining. Till the secret of Rome's 
Strength is thoroughly understood, it will be impossible to 
appreciate properly the power of attempting to combat her with 
7. pilfered from her own armoury, 

he various causes which we have attempted to trace have called 
into existence a taste for a style of ecclesiastical architecture, of 
which the books we have quoted in our list form the authoritative 
code, as far at least as that code has hitherto been developed. 
The Egclesiological Society asserts (A few Words to Church- 
builders, p. 3) that ‘principles in support of which we — 
nearly 
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nearly alone are now beginning to be acknowledged by all ; orna- 
ments which we hardly ventured to reeommend are now de- 
manded as necessary ;’ and though their success has not been so 
great as it is their policy to boast, it is true that they have par- 
tially introduced a system of church arrangement which is at 
variance with the usage of the English Church and with the 
feelings of the people, and that they have greatly encouraged a 
desire for decorations of questionable taste and still more ques- 
tionable propriety. Their own periodicals are filled with 
accounts of the re-opening of churches, in the ornaments of 
which is displayed ‘a signal development of the principles of 
the middle ages.’ We take up the chronicle of a suburban 
county, and there, in the florid and triumphant style of the daily 
press, we find described a ‘chancel roof richly decorated in 
colour by Messrs. , having over the altar the four Evange- 
lists in the midst of a characteristic (?) pattern of foliage, and 
the sacred monogram on medallions in the midst of similar foliage.’ 
We read of ‘altar-rails enriched with colour and gilt,’ of altar- 
steps and ‘sacrarium’ in tiles of enriched patterns, laid down by 
Messrs.:A., and of painted glass executed by Messrs. B. ; ‘ for 
though the roofs are so richly decorated, the sister art of painted 
glass has not been neglected.’ And then, as usual, to obtain this 
questionable splendour, a heavy debt has been incurred. It is 
important to observe this, not that we may reprobate the want 
of prudence displayed in this particular instance (a matter 
of no moment), but that we may grapple with the principle 
involved. To run in debt for the decoration of a sacred building 
can be (we do not say justified, but) excused only by the assump- 
tion that this decoration is so fitting and proper as to be vir- 
tually necessary, And that it was necessary in this particular 
instance was accordingly assumed as an axiomatic truth through- 
out the impressive sermon which we are told was preached on 
re-opening the church, for the purpose of raising subscriptions. 
Now against all this it is high time that those who appreciate 
the danger and the needs of the Church of England should enter 
their protest. The self-complacent air of authority with which 
the ecclesiologist assumes the assent and concurrence of all 
churchmen, and the calm disdain with which he treats all differ- 
ence of opinion as impiety and folly, are apt, in the absence of 
all contradiction, to impose on the ignorant and unwary. We 
admit with pleasure that some of the advice given by the Society 
for the construction and reparation of churches is highly judi- 
cious, and that their researches would have been of great service 
to churchbuilders had they been content to confine themselves 
to'the requirements of the Protestant ritual. But unhappily they 

nu 2 have 
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have chosen to constitute themselves the missionaries of a cere- 
monial of their own creation, which it is not easy to designate, 
for it is constantly receiving new additions, and undeveloped 
splendours are dimly looming in the distance. And assuredly 
no society ‘de propaganda fide,’ political or religious, ever exerted 
itself with such missionary zeal to make converts, or employed 
such diversity of means. By means of their periodicals they 
receive and disseminate ‘the innovating suggestions of corre- 
spondents, and they exercise over the public a species of eccle- 
siological police. Architects find their account in humouring 
the fancies of patrons, by whom the discoverer of a new archaism 
is valued as highly as was of old the inventor of a new pleasure 
by the ‘Great King,’ and by whom churches, which have been 
built with reference only to the present needs of the Anglican 
ritual, are publicly stigmatized as ‘sad unecclesiastical affairs, 
and their designers are held up to ‘Catholic’ reprobation. 

Had we placed on our list all the works bearing on this subject, 
it might have been supposed we had undertaken a reviewal of 
the light literature of the day. Besides the heavy artillery of 
sermons, essays, lectures, and charges, the lighter batteries of 
fiction have been opened on Protestant and Puritan prejudice. 
Pathos and ridicule are employed to enliven architectural detail, 
and by ingeniously-contrived tales it is demonstrated that hap- 
piness here and hereafter depends on just views of ecclesias- 
tical arrangement. Squire Pugh is consigned to misery for his 
absurd attachment to the seat of his ancestors, and Lady Sedilia 
Reredos is beatified for her pious preference of open benches 
and ‘carved poppy-heads ’—for poppy-heads, it seems, form the 
orthodox finials of these orthodox seats. We are not skilled in 
interpreting symbols; no doubt the admirers of symbolism are 
prepared with some ingenious explanation of this somniferous 
emblem. But if, provoked by the loss of his ‘ sleeping-box’ (as 
his pew is contemptuously termed), the poor squire chooses to 
complain that, with refined cruelty, these poppies symbolise to 
him the inevitable consequences of a ‘high-dry’ sermon and of 
monotone reading, we do not see how so obvious an interprets 
tion is to be set aside. 

Unquestionably the first thing to be considered in the arrange- 
ment of a church is the accommodation of the worshippers, and 
accordingly the first object of the ecclesiologist is to get rid of 
the ‘abomination’ of pews, against which he seems animated 
with something of personal acrimony. He has drawn up a bill 
of indictment against them, containing no less than twenty-four 
counts (‘ Twenty-four Reasons against Pews’) ; and in these, as 
in an indictment at law, are stated every possible, though often 

inconsistent, 
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inconsistent, form of the accused’s delinquency. To prevent the 
possibility of escape, or to throw a stigma on character, they 
are indicted with an alias, ‘Pews or Pues,’ And as the archaic 
spelling is evidently supposed to convey the greater degree of 
obloquy, it is generally retained. 

Pews then, or pues, are denounced as an innovation ‘ unknown to 
the good old times,’ the ‘ creation of selfishness and pride,’ a ‘ part 
of the system of the wicked men who murdered their anointed 
sovereign King Charles the Martyr.’ They are ‘an offence against 
our belief in the communion of saints,’ and ‘ they spoil the look of 
churches more than anything else.’ They ‘dishonour the dead,’ 
and they ‘make the church unhealthy’ and ‘ not comfortable’ for 
the living. ‘They make people late for church.’ They ‘cause 
more quarrels than anything else.’ ‘They are sometimes let for 
money, which is no better than a kind of simony; and they 
necessarily introduce the nuisance of pew-openers, and an open 
bribery and traffic at once illegal and abominable.’ 

Now the church accommodation of our population is too serious 
a matter to be treated as a question of taste ; and it presents suffi- 
cient difficulties of its own without the further perplexities in 
which the ecclesiologist, in his zeal against pews, has involved it. 
The origin of pews is more respectable than he is willing to admit. 
They were called into being neither by pride nor selfishness, but 
by the growing intelligence, love of order, and devotional feeling 
of the middle classes. They are by no means peculiar to Pro- 
testant countries. In some of the most devout Roman Catholic 
countries on this side the Alps they are as lofty and unsightly as 
in a Methodist chapel.* The dispute as to their antiquity is 
idle. In ‘the good old times’ of the Ecclesiologist, which 
assuredly were not distinguished as no ‘ respecters of persons,’ 
the church was always close, often contiguous, to the hall, court, 
or manor-house, and in some suitable part of it fitting accommo- 
dation for the lord was always provided, though doubtless his 
villains and servants clustered round the chancel in now-a-days 
‘most admired confusion,’ In this country pews, as the result 
of civilization, would probably have crept into general use 
about the period of the Reformation, if no reformation had taken 
place, but the demand for them was the necessary consequence 
of services in which the congregation were expected to take an 
integral and intelligent part. Nor have they any conceivable 





* In the north of Italy their place is often supplied by appropriated benches, 
In other parts of the country chairs bearing the owner’s name are let out annually; 
and chairs are supplied to those that need them ; but the simoniacal fee of a sou 
18 not only permitted but actually enforced. , : 
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relation either as cause or effect with regicide, except that the 
wicked men who killed their king had a vitiated taste for long 
sermons ; and long sermons with long services lead naturally to 
a desire for pews. 

The ecclesiologist’s bugbear, the pew, is in its essence an 
appropriated seat, in its form it is high-sided and square. But 
- these qualities, though it suits his purpose to confound them 
in his eloquent invective, have no necessary connexion with each 
other, and must be considered separately if we would arrive at 
any practical conclusion respecting the best method of fitting 
up our churches. Each mode of arranging the congregation, 
in free or appropriated seats, has its own peculiar advantages; 
but we cannot unite both. It is pleasing to imagine pious 
crowds streaming into the church, and, in the fervour of their 
devotion, never noting where or how they are placed. But in all 
times of which we have clear records, miscellaneous assemblies for 
the purpose of worship have been liable to objections of a very 
serious character.* On the other hand, devotion is assisted by the 
juxtaposition of kindred and friends, and the association of like 
with like, in the house of prayer. Attention is distracted by fre- 
quency of change and novelty of position. The poor man’s bashful- 
ness is quite as likely to take alarm as the rich man’s pride, if the 
labourer finds himself elbowing his master: and if yet more in- 
congruous and unseemly associations are brought about by chance, 
the sentiment they suggest will not, we fear, be the ‘ communion 
of saints’ or ‘the equality of all before God.’ The question, 
unfortunately, is not how we shall find room for those who are 
hurrying to come in, but how we shall attract those who are not 
sorry to have an excuse for staying away. Nothing is found to 
conduce so much to regular church attendance as the possession 
of a fixed place. We have seen a half-empty church filled by 
allotting the superfluous free seats ; and the nominally free seats 
are never so regularly filled as by occupants to whom long usage 
seems to have given a prescriptive right. Nor is there any weight 
in the objection that pews make people late for church. If the 
certainty of getting a seat makes them unpunctual in setting out, the 
uncertainty of getting one would make them much oftener absent 
themselves altogether. In populous parishes and in towns, where 
not even all the ratepayers are provided with places, and where 
the church-going poor are a varying and unascertained number, 
the advantage of unappropriated seats is most apparent. It is 





' * Ttalian and Spanish romance would be at a standstill but for the facilities 
afforded to the jealously-guarded beauties and their lovers by the attendance at 
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very mortifying to a zealous incumbent (and not the less so if 
he is a little vain of his eloquence) to see beneath his eyes a 
large empty pew, which proclaims to all the parish the godless 
carelessness of Mr. Toper, or the acrimonious dissent of Mr. 
Cantwell, But even in these cases the advantages of the present 
arrangement overbalance the evils, and in seeking for the remedy 
dexterity and good temper are more efficient than authority. It 
is easier and more politic to obtain the consent of the absentees 
to lend their pews than to eject them by obtaining a new 
‘faculty,’ which, after all, in most cases only multiplies the evils 
it is employed to cure. Pews, says the Ecclesiologist, cause more 
quarrels than anything else; but it is by the attempts to remove 
oralter them that all this discord is occasioned. It is unfortunate 
that in the course of the last two centuries a notion should have 
prevailed that ‘a man’s pew is his freehold.’ It is by no means 
an unmixed good that in modern times zealous archdeacons should 
have discovered that this isa mistake. An English yeoman is not 
easily convinced in any case that what ‘he always thought’ is 
wrong, and where he conceives his rights are concerned he glories 
in his obstinacy. Thus it often happens that a young incumbent, 
by no other fault than too hasty an endeavour to make the 
crooked straight, empties his church and fills the meeting-house— 
embroils his parish, and sees nipped in the bud all the projects 
of usefulness which cheered his entrance on the ministry. 
Nothing can be more futile in our opinion than the attempt 
to wrest from Scripture a sanction or condemnation of pews— 
nothing is less applicable to the question than the analogy of 
the early Christian assemblies and the famous passage of St. 
James to which it suits the advocates of free seats to give the 
most sweeping interpretation. By the theory of the parochial 
system, every one has a right to a seat in his parish church, 
and nowhere else. The perfection of that system is to turn 
this theory into a reality. The Apostle censures the servility 
with which Christian assemblies in his day were wont to 
greet the man of rank and wealth on his entrance among them, 
while they treated the poor convert with disrespect amounting 
to harshness. But surely neither the letter nor the spirit of this 
remonstrance implies that we ought to assemble our congrega- 
tions for worship promiscuously. The true lesson to be drawn 
from it is to provide sufficient and comfortable seats for the 
poor, and to attain this end no effort should be spared; but 
it ill becomes those whose architectural whims have narrowed 
the existing church accommodation by clearing chancels and 
removing galleries to declaim against selfishness, and to make an 


evil 
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evil they themselves have-so greatly aggravated a pretext for 
exacting further compliances with their ecclesiological fancies.* 

When the point of appropriation is settled, the shape and 
fashion of the seats need not create much difficulty to reasonable 
men. Whether they should have doors does not seem a point 
of sufficient importance to disturb the peace of the parish, 
though it has often been known to do so. There is no reason 
why doors should be the distinction between free and appro- 
priated seats ; and when the Ecclesiologist asserts that doors make 
‘the church hotter in summer and not necessarily warmer in winter, 
he argues as one whose only experience of church is from the 
reading desk or pulpit. Doors do make the seats warmer in 
winter, and in summer it is easy to leave them open if cool- 
mess is required. The height to which the sides used to be 
earried is ugly, and it doubtless may hold out some additional 
facility to the seniors to slumber and to the juniors to behave 
irreverently, But, on the other hand, it protects the sickly from 
drafts of air, and the seclusion which encourages the levity of 
some is conducive to, the devotion of many. The square shape, 
we admit, at once occasions a loss of space, and places the occu- 
pants of the pew disagreeably and inconveniently with reference 
to each other, We see no reason why it should be retained. But 
we must urge that in planning the seats for a church a much 
greater attention should be paid to comfort than our ecclesiologists 
have hitherto thought necessary. It is very unfitting that the 
attention should be distracted by any sensation of bodily constraint 
or inconvenience, A Protestant does not suppose the efficacy of 
his prayers is enhanced by the discomfort in which they are said, 
nor will bodily uneasiness suffice to keep the sleepy and inatten- 
tive awake. An uncomfortable and even dangerous position did 
not prevent Eutychus from dozing though St. Paul was preach- 
ing. The sickly mother of a large family, who escapes from the 
drudgery of her daily work to find spiritual and bodily comfort 
in church, must not be sent exhausted, rather than refreshed, to 
her home. The overtoiled labourer, if he is made uncomfort- 
able in order to make him devout, will take the remedy into his 
own hands, and absent himself from church altogether. 





* We have already expressed our opinion as to galleries in a recent article ob 
*Churchbuilding.’ The question is not whether they are unsightly or not, 
about which there cannot be two opinions, but whether they are necessary for the 
accommodation of the parish. The irreverent conduct to which they are said to 
give occasion may be checked by interspersing among their occupants a pte 

ortion of the more steady and devout church attendants, and in many cases the 
wea | has been surmounted by assigning the galleries to the more opulent and 

educated portion of the parish, 
But 
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But long as is the bill of indictment against pews or pues, it 
does not contain the real gravamen of the charge against them, 
which only peeps out incidentally in other parts of the Ecclesio- 
logist’s writings: their real offence is that they interfere with the 
ritualistic arrangements present and, we must add, prospective, 
for everything is now in a state of transition, Even carved poppy- 
heads are losing their favour. Fixed benches are denounced 
as ‘cousins-german to pews.’ In a suburban church recently 
restored we hear of seats ‘ not parted by the usual ‘divisions, but 
with light wrought iron rails, decorated with colour.’ It is 
thought desirable to diminish as far as possible the bulk of the 
benches, as an approximation to movable chairs, which are now 
pointed out as the ultimate object of the Ecclesiologist’s aspira- 
tions, ‘A practical man,’ who writes a letter to the Ecclesiolo- 
gist in defence of permanent benches, is answered by a ‘ more 
practical man,’ who proves (we own, entirely to our conviction) 
that, in order to develop his peculiar views of ritual, immovable 
seats must be as carefully banished from a church as from a 
drawing-room :— ue 

‘Imagine (he exclaims) fixed benches in a drawing-room! What 
an intolerably stiff set of people must they be who could have intro- 
duced or could tolerate them! And is there less stiffness, grimness, 
coldness—or call it what you please—in their introduction into the 
house of God ?’— The Ecclestologist, No. cvii. p. 83. 


In a subsequent Number (cxii. p. 22) Londinensis gives an 
instance of the brilliant effects which may be produced in the 
church assimilated to a drawing-room, At a funeral, for instance, 
the clergyman will have the advantage of standing at the east 
end of the coffin— 


‘A light service-book in his hands doing full duty for the cumbrous 
reading-desk and the unwieldy Bible and Prayer-book. And if the 
service is choral, the men and boys of the choir can stand on each side 
of the coffin, or in a half-circle round the east end of it. And if 
lights are used (which is surely very desirable), three candles in large 
standard candlesticks can be placed on the floor on each side of the 
coffin,’ 


‘So again,’ continues the author, ‘at a wedding,’ when the 
stage is cleared (we use the word with no irreverent meaning) 
a still more theatrical effect may be produced, The following 
scene was actually got up, he tells us, in spite of permanent 
benches, ‘which were removed for the purpose at great ex- 
pense ;’— 

‘ A large carpet, broad and wide, occupied the centre of the nave; 
a faldstool, covered with white silk, was placed for bride and bride- 

groom 
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groom to kneel at; and two large standard candlesticks, with lights 
burning in them, at the height of about ten feet from the ground, 
stood on the floor on each side. The church was perfumed with in- 
cense; the altar, with lights on it, was dressed with flowers; a full 
choir, eight men and twelve boys, in surplices, stood round the east 
end of the marriage group, and chanted the psalms as they went in pro- 
cession up the chancel,’ &c. &c. 


Now,. to what age, creed, or country, could a sober-minded 
reader, who chanced to light on such a passage, attribute the 
ceremonies thus described ? Would he guess them to belong toa 
church service, or the programme of a serious ballet? And how 
shall we find language, without seeming to treat grave subjects 
with unbecoming levity, to express our sense of the absurdity as 
well as the indecency of thus trifling with things sacred? We 
forbear to allude to the many other instances which might be 
quoted of similar extravagances in improving old services and 
inventing new ones (such as for Saints’ days, &c.). Our object is 
to avoid as much as possible all irritating discussion. We do not 
doubt that the inventors of all such fantastical ceremonies are 
amiable, and well-intentioned men; and we would ask them 
seriously to pause and reflect how they can reconcile it to their 
consciences to play thus with God’s house and service ? 

_ As it is enjoined that the reading-desk and pulpit shall be 
so placed that the minister can be best seen and heard, so by a 
parity of reasoning the pews should be arranged so that their 
occupants may best hear and join in the service. And further, 
as our churches almost universally stand east and west, and as 
the communion-table is placed at the east end of the chancel, the 
Ecclesiologist will have his desire that the congregation, or at least 
the greatest part of it, should be turned to tlie east and to ‘ the 
altar.’ But we cannot concede to him that this position of the 
church is of any moment, That the church should stand east 
and west is recommended merely by prescription. We would 
retain the custom merely from its antiquity, and because it is s0 
engrafted in the language, that we should be perplexed to express 
the parts of a church if we did not designate them by their sup- 
posed relation to the compass.* Nevertheless that the ministef 





* This usage is derived east very early times, but it has the merit or demerit 
0 


(whichever it may be consi not being of Romish origin. In Rome the old 
basilicas were turned into churehes as they stood, and St. Peter’s and St. John 
Lateran (which boasts of being the mother church of Ohristendom) are placed with 
utter disregard to the points of the compass. 
* Dogmate Papali simul ac datur Imperiali 
Ut sim cunctarum mater caput Ecclesiarum’ 


are the two first lines of the doggrel inscription on what ought to be the west 
front of St. John Lateran. ” 
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or the congregation should turn to the east or to the altar is 
no part of the creed or ritual of the Anglican Church.* Such 
observances, when introduced among the educated classes, lead 
to solemn trifling,—-among the vulgar they degenerate into 
abject superstition. Ecclesiologists direct that the ‘altar’ should 
be raised on steps. Three flights, of three each, are especially 
recommended, It is a leading principle with this school that 
the altar should be seen by all. It is, of course, desirable 
that every spot where the minister officiates should be as much 
in sight as possible; but the practical reason assigned for giving 
this prominence to the altar, namely, that ‘ all may witness the 
celebration of the holy mysteries,’ is not applicable to our 
service. At the Romish mass the congregation are little more 
than spectators; and if they could not see the consecrated wafer 
when it is elevated for their adoration, their part in the service, 
small enough before, would be reduced to nothing. But at the 
English communion none are present but communicants. Those 
who were inconveniently placed in the previous service take 
advantage of the retirement of the non-communicants to ‘draw 
near,’ and to come within sight of the table, though we will 
venture to assert of the earnest congregation thus assembled 
hardly one raises his head from his devotions, unless perchance 
his attention is distracted by some novelty on the part of the 
officiating minister. 

One of the points in dispute between the churchwarden and 
minister of St, Paul’s was the legality of marking, by a change 
of altar-cloths, the different fasts and festivals of the Church. 
Dr. Lushington decided in the negative, but his judgment was 
reversed by the superior court. If where great authorities differ 
we may venture to express an opinion, we own Dr. Lushington 
appears to us to have taken a clearer view of the question at 
issue than the Committee of Privy Council have done. All 
must agree with their Lordships that ‘ an order that a table shall 
be always covered with a cloth does not imply that it shall 
always be covered with the same cloth, or a cloth of the same 
texture and colour.’ But the judge of the inferior court had 
before remarked, ‘ If the fact were that three or four different 
cloths of a description accordant with the canon had been used 
for convenience’ sake, and without particular motive, the whole 
matter would not have been worth consideration ; but this is not 





* It is at the communion-table that this turning to the east is most commonly 
proton’ ; but we have heard of instances where the minister has had the reading- 
sk cut down in order that he may turn to the east to say the morning prayers 
ow hideous and painful is the effect of this 


the 


With his back to the congregation. 
we can hardly say. 
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the state of things. The fact is, that embroidered and ornamental 
cloths of different colours are used to cover the communion-table, 
in precise accordance with the usages of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the colours being emblematic of different periods’ 
(Judgment, p. 89); and accordingly the true question at issue is, 
whether the change of decoration, thus pregnant with symbolical 
meaning, is in accordance with the laws and usages of the An- 
glican Church. Now, we cannot but think that it is contrary to 
the spirit of the Reformation (the only consideration to direct us 
where more positive guides fail); and, moreover, that to infer a 
sanction from the silence of rubrics and canons in the absence of 
usage is a dangerous precedent.* The altar itself, according to 
the Ecclesiologist, is to be of solid construction, ‘There is some 
difficulty,’ he says, ‘in speaking on the subject of the altar, on 
account of the vehement objections made by many to the use of 
anything beyond a table—nay, to the very term altar. We are 
not called ‘on now to show the needlessness of the first, or the 
absurdity of the second objection.’ We confess a passage like 
the above seems to us to deserve very grave reprobation, Cran- 
mer, unwilling to push on matters too hastily, decided, with 
more moderation and policy than logic, that the word altar might 
be used metaphorically ; but the altar itself has always since the 
Reformation been illegal. The present decision adds nothing to 
the clearness of the law in this respect. Therefore, to speak of 
a stone altar as an absolute necessity for a church, without one 
word of caution or explanation as to the actual state of the law, is 
to set a trap for ignorant and unwary architects and divines, and 
to make an offensive parade of defiance to authority. 

Early in the Reformation it became evident that no solid pro- 
gress could be made in establishing the true doctrine till the 
altar of sacrifice was abolished. It was replaced by a table—a 
real table—‘non tabula sed mensa,’ as is sufficiently proved 
by the contemptuous designation of ‘oyster-board’ with which 
it was stigmatized by Bonner and Gardiner, when they reit- 
stated the altar in the next reign. At the accession of Eliza- 
beth the thickest of the battle was raging round the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. The more violent of the foreign re 
formers thought no deviation from Rome could lead them too 
far. The Anglican Church was willing to conciliate their 
prejudices as far as ritual could avail for the purpose. It 
was ordered that the communion table should not only be 





* The only argument in favour of these controverted covers is drawn from the 
custom, which has gradually worked its way back into the Church, of changing 
the hangings in Lent—a practice which has not been opposed because it seemed 
harmless, but is now turned into a precedent for further innovation, 
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moveable, but that at the time of the communion it should actually 
be moved to the chancel or body of the church. But this was 
not enough. Neither when in actual use, nor when standing in 
its usaal place at the east end of the chancel, was it to be placed 
‘altarwise,’ but was to stand east and west. This was much dis- 
puted in the days of King JamesI. At the Hampton Court 
conference, the king, who shows quite as much divinity and a 
great deal more moderation and sense than any of the parties who 
disputed before him, observed that ‘it mattered little how the 
table was set, provided the hearts of those around it were set 
right.’ But the remark was too sensible an one to make an im- 
pression on polemical controversialists. ‘They continued to fight 
about the altar,’ says Fuller, ‘ till the charity of both sides was 
well nigh sacrificed thereon.’ In the reign of Charles, Laud 
and his party replaced the communion-table at the east end 
of the chancel, in altar-like fashion, and protected it with rails. 
Some opulent churchmen constructed altars of stone, and pur- 
chased for them the rich furniture of former days; and much is 
said of curtains and canopies which were put up to give to the 
sacrarium (our architects have revived the term) the effect of the 
Jewish Holy of Holies. All these innovations were made matter 
of capital accusation against Laud, and were, of course, swept 
away by the torrent of the Rebellion. ‘The course taken by the 
Church at the Restoration is very remarkable in its bearing on 
the present question. ‘The Rubric was not altered, but such of 
Laud’s alterations as could be admitted without offence, or could 
be retained with advantage, were allowed by the silent sanction 
of usage to maintain their ground, even when in opposition to the 
letter of the Rubric. It was more seemly not to shift about the 
holy table ; nowhere could it be placed more advantageously than 
at the east end of the chancel, nor more conveniently than ‘ altar- 
wise ;’ nor could the communicants be better accommodated any- 
where than at the rails. All the ends proposed by moving the 
table were answered by making it moveable, But it must never 
be forgotten that this Rubric contains the leading idea which 
regulates all that appertains to the holy table and the site where 
it stands. Nothing in the furniture of the table or the arrange- 
ment of the chancel—nothing in the ideas of sanctity which we 
attach to either—is in accordance with the doctrine of the Angli- 
can Church, if it is incompatible with the possible removal of 
the table for the celebration of the holy rite. 

The author of ‘How shall we conform to the Rubric?’ * 
wisely admonishes the advocates of exact conformity that no 
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point in the Rubric is so incontestable as this, and that those 
who stickle for rubrical accuracy cannot make a selection of rus 
brical rules. They must either accept the Rubric in its integrity, 
where it opposes as well as where it flatters their favourite pre- 
dilections, or they must admit with us that the Rubric exhibits 
a series of corrections applied to meet such emergencies or 
obviate such dangers as presented themselves from time to time, 
and that the common law of the church is to be found in its 
traditions and usages, explained and regulated, when need be, 
by the spirit rather than the letter of the Rubric. We should 
eonsider it a most reprehensible act of party violence if minister 
or churchwarden, disgusted with the stone altar of a neighbour- 
ing church, should remove his own communion-table from its 
wonted place : nothing could be more completely at variance with 
the spirit which should dictate the arrangement of all matters of 
ritual, nor could he more effectually imitate the worst faults of 
his opponents, but nevertheless, if he chose to do so, he has the 
letter of the law on his side. 

The credence-table Dr. Lushington thought must follow the fate 
of the altar, and so far his decision is unquestionable, that, inas- 
much as the altar must be moveable, the credence-table cannot in 
strictness be permanent. But the question has difficulties, and 
the judgment of the lower court has been reversed by the Privy 
Council. The Rubric directs after the offertory, that when there 
is a communion the priest shall then place on the table as much 
bread and wine as he shall think sufficient: no directions are 
given as to where the elements are previously to be kept, but 
they are not on the table.” The Bishop of Exeter thinks it likely 
that ‘men of extreme opinions,’ if prevented from placing them 
on a credence-table, might go in procession to the vestry to 
fetch them with rites and ceremonies of their own invention—a 
conjecture which, from what we have seen already, appears highly 
probable. The question of the credence-table is.connected with 
a doctrinal point on.which it is not our purpose to enter further 
than to explain its bearing on the practical question of church 
arrangement. The Rubric is alleged by some as a proof that the 
Church holds that an oblation is made of the elements, and that 
to constitute this oblation the minister should set them himself 
on the table. As the Rubric was reinserted in the book of 1662; 
it is highly probable that its admission was a concession to those 
who held this view of the elements, but how few these were is 
acer by the general neglect into which it fell; and that the 

hurch intended dogmatically to inculcate the doctrine, or even 
to encourage it, appears incredible if we contrast this Rubric 
with that which directs the placing humbly and reverently on = 
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table the offering of ‘alms and other devotions,’ Nothing can 
be more reverential than the language in the one case. In the 
other nothing more slight. The minister’s thoughts are directed 
merely to the calculation of sufficiency. Nor can we understand 
how the word ‘ oblations,’ in the prayer, can by any have beer 
referred to the elements, It is ina double sense applicable to the 
moneys collected, which are alms in their relation to man, and 
alms in respect of God ; and is moreover needed to express the 
‘other devotions’ which are contained in the bason. But, further, 
it seems decisive of the question that these words are to be omitted 
when there is no collection, though there may be a sacrament 
without a collection, and they are to be inserted when there is 
a collection without a sacrament. Nevertheless, little as the 
Rubric seems to say, and little as it has been acted on, there 
itis; and if the usage of the Church is given up as a guide, 
and the letter of the law is to be adhered to, we do not see 
how the Committee of Privy Council could come to any more 
satisfactory decision. 

The judgment with respect to crosses appears the best that could 
be given to meet the difficulties of the present day. In Roman 
Catholic times. the cross was both an image and an emblem. It 
was itself an object of adoration; it was, moreover, the shorthand 
expression for a crucifix, more especially (when as is so common 
in modern days) trophied with the instruments of the passion. 
It was, as the reformers alleged, the object of the most patent 
idolatry : kneeling and creeping to the cross on Good Friday was 
the ceremony they most reprobated. It was the act of humilia- 
tion and penance most insolently enforced on their reluctant 
recantations. It was the emblem of authority arrogantly carried 
before the men who sent them to prison and to the stake. 
What wonder if in their indiscriminate rage they destroyed’ 
many a cross that might well have been spared as the touching 
emblem of our common Saviour’s sufferings and love? We may 
rather admire the moderation of their leaders, who endeavoured 
to point out.the distinction on which the Committee’s deci- 
sion is grounded: But while it seems clear that the cross - 
as an architectural emblem cannot reasonably be objected to 
by any denomination of Christians, yet so difficult is it for laws 
to keep the peace where men are disposed to quarrel, that in the 
mterior of a church a cross may easily be set up so as to seem 
tather to challenge worship than to subserve the purpose of 
architectural ornament; and a cross ostentatiously surmounting a 
tood-screen seems to us to partake of this doubtful character. 
In such a:case we can only appeal to the higher law of conscience. 
If the setters up of the cross are conscious of a design to pro- 
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mote their special theological views, they have no right to wonder 
at the opposition they provoke, nor do they need the decision of 
a court to tell them they are acting against the spirit of the law. 
There is no point on which Dr. Lushington seems to have 
felt more difficulty in finding grounds for a legal decision than 
with respect to the lights on the communion-table. Very early 
in Edward VI.’s reign, in 1547, a royal injunction restricted 
the lights on the altar to two. These two were permitted in 
deference to the feelings of those who had long been accustomed 
to the ceremonial of Rome; and the explanation, that they signified 
Christ was the true light of the world, was intended not to give 
currency to symbolism, but to assign such a meaning to them as 
might reconcile them to the feelings of the Reformers. ‘It is 
elear, however,’ says Dr. Lushington, ‘ that this use of candles is 
not expressly authorized by the second and third of Edward VI. 
nor by the first Book of Common Prayer. Subsequently, as the 
Reformation grew in strength and approached its present pro- 
portions, the setting lights on the communion-table was expressly 
prohibited ;’ a prohibition, the learned judge goes on to say, 
which does not constitute the law, but is good evidence of what 
the law was supposed by the highest authorities in the state to be. 
(Judgment, p. 51.) Queen Elizabeth, as is well known, was an 
admirer of the ceremonial of Rome, and retained more of it in 
her own chapel than she would have ventured, despotic as she 
was, to enforce on her subjects. The Prayer-book of 1552 makes 
no mention of lights. The Church was unwilling to condemn 
an usage retained by the queen. ‘The queen was too wise to enjoin 
what her subjects would not have tolerated even from her. From 
her days to the present, candles have never been lighted for the 
service of the communion-table. Some of the cathedrals and 
collegiate chapels had retained their plate, many repurchased it 
in the days of Laud; and as no attempt was made after the Re- 
storation to employ candlesticks as the means of assimilating the 
holy communion to the mass, no objection was made to retaining 
these decorative remnants of ancient magnificence. Dr. Lush- 
ington, unwilling to condemn them in places where they have s0 
long been displayed, and unable to draw any precise line, permits 
candles to be placed on the holy table, provided they are not 
lighted, except when needed for the purpose of giving light. But 
we suspect that, if it were necessary to extort a more positive 
decision from the scanty materials before us, it would be much 
easier to prove that candlesticks were illegal in cathedrals, than 
that they are permissible in parish churches. 

When the ecclesiologist has arranged everything relating to the 
altar, its furniture, and its appendages, to his satisfaction, includ- 
ing 
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ing ‘sacred vessels of a proper shape,’ and the indispensable 
piscina and sedilia, in favour of which the once admired altar-. 
chairs* are discarded, he proceeds to answer the question, ‘ What: 
am 1 to do with my. chancel?’ In the first place it is to be 
ceared, The complaint of those who regret the ‘loss of so: 
much available space’ is treated as so profane and ridiculous, 
that to state it is all that is needed to expose and confute it. 
The chancel is also to be raised on steps—the more the better.: 
A flight of seven or eight steps, it is thought, will give a ‘ mag- 
nificent effect’ to a parish church, It is a holy of holies, to. be: 
entered by the priest alone: there is to be a door on the south» 
side for his exclusive use, and the clerk is admonished not to 
introduce strangers into the building by this sacred portal, on the. 
‘slovenly’ pretext that it may chance to afford the readiest access, 
Itis also to be separated by a rood-screen and iron grating from 
the rest of the church, The rood-screen, though not forbidden 
by positive law, was generally removed in the course of the Refor- 
mation, as inconveniently impeding the new service, and pain- 
fully associated in men’s minds with the.old. Dr. Lushington: 
scruples to order its removal, but would not advise the diocesan 
to consecrate a church where a new rood-screen had been placed. 
It is, however, a special favourite with the new school, and a 
strong wish is expressed to substitute it generally for Laud’s 
altar-rails. When all this is ‘ satisfactorily’ arranged, what next? 
The first necessity is to construct a double row of stalls, and by 
this means the ‘ugly and objectionable reading-pue ’ (for, this, 
orthography seems vital to the question) may be got rid of. ‘This 
cumbrous piece of church furniture’ has always been a special, 
object of aversion to ecclesiologists—invention has been racked 
to vary its form, and to attenuate its shape to a skeleton— 
but after all that can be done it offensively symbolizes Common 
Prayer. Fortunately it is mentioned only in the rubric for Ash 
Wednesday—one more argument we should have thought that the 
tubric presupposes the existence in the Church of all that usage- 
requires for the performance of the service, and one acknow- 
ledgment of its necessity might have been supposed as good as 





* The two chairs, for which medieval models were once so anxiously sought, are 
now proscribed. There was a great demand for them when the custom, for 
which Laud had struggled in vain, of reading the ‘second service’ (the com- 
munion service when there is no sacrament) at the altar, was generally introduced, 
which did not take place till within the last thirty years; and we may remark, in 
Passing, how completely the silent acquiescence with which this change has been 
received proves the unwillingness of the laity to make objections to innovations 
merely as such, It has been admitted, without even the limitation which Laud 
himself allowed, that the officiating minister, when reading at the altar, should 
be audible in the body of the church, 
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a hundred. But by the ecclesiologist this is assumed as a proof 
that on no other day is the reading-desk needed ; and then, by 
arguments which remind us of Lord Peter’s attempt to find 
‘ shoulder-knots’ in his father’s will, the writer proceeds to urge 
that reading-pue may mean stall in the choir, at least on all days 
except Ash Wednesday. 

. In referring to the rubric which directs the priest to stand at 
the north side of the table, a phrase that to an ordinary under- 
standing is sufficiently clear and explicit, the ecclesiologist says, 
the only doubt is, whether he shall stand at the north-west angle, 
or at some distance from the table, to the west, keeping also to the 
north. The ecclesiologist inclines to the latter opinion, which 
will bring after it the following ‘desirable’ consequence. ‘He 
will accordingly need a small lettern provided on each side with 
a shelving desk, from one of which [that of course at which he 
turns his face to the east and his back to the people} he can, if 
he pleases, say the ante-Communion prayers, and from the other 
the Ten Commandments.’ The gospel and epistle are to be read 
close to the rood-sereen, but on the east side of it—‘ and this 
practical advantage will be gained, that the people will the 
better hear what, as being addressed to them, it is proper they 
should hear, namely, the epistle and gospel.’ Thus we must 
infer that with the rest of the Communion Service the people 
have noconcern, But this state of things, though we should have 
thought it very far advanced, is not yet ‘satisfactory.’ It must 
do, however, ‘if we assume that for the present it is impossible to 
restore roodlofts.’ The roodloft was so offensive to the Reformers 
as the spot where images and relics were exposed, that in their 
zeal to destroy it they generally swept away the rood-screen 
itself. But it is believed, says the ecclesiologist, that ‘examples 
of roodlofts of a Protestant date do actually occur,’ and we do 
not question that in a few years it will be ‘ the practice of the 
soundest divines’ to read the gospel and epistle from that com- 
manding position ; and by this symbolical performance they will 
realize the ecclesiologist’s hope, ‘ that the time will come when 
HE THAT EVANGELIZETH may again, as in ancient days, GET HIM 
UP TO THE HIGH MOUNTAINS.’ 

To complete the programme of the new ritual, the priest 
issues from the sanctuary thus arranged, to read the lessons at an 
external lettern, which must be supported by an eagle or 4 
pelican—and, again, to say the litany at a litany-stool, placed 
near the chancel door, in the nave, and of course turned to the 
altar. After the second service once more he issues to ascend 
his curiously wrought medieval pulpit, and there, without change 
of dress or prefatory collect, to commence his sermon. 


Such 
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Such at least is the general outline. It would be waste of time 
to inquire what variations have been introduced by the creative 
imagination of individuals, or even what further changes have 
been recommended by the. writers of the Ecclesiologist. The 
whole of this fancy service is directly contrary to the liturgy, to 
the rubric, and to the spirit of the Reformation. It has no 
sense or meaning except when practised by those who wish to 
approximate to the ritual of Rome, and to express that the 
Eucharist is a sacrifice offered by a mediatorial priesthood. To 
those who disclaim any further intention than to excite more 
eflectually the sentiment of devotion, we beg seriously to urge 
that the employment of all the paraphernalia thus collected to 
give dignity to the service is a miscalculation of dramatic effect, 
and a misapprehension of the feelings of the people. 

The cathedral service itself, powerfully as it affects the imagi- 
nations of some persons, does not in general speak to the hearts 
of the middle classes; and if there were no alternative between 
universal adoption and universal rejection, there is no question 
which course it would be our duty to take. But even with those 
whom it impresses most forcibly it owes its devotional power to 
the grandeur of the scene—to the solemn pealing organ and the 
full choir; and to parody all this in a small church, and without 
any further assistance than the minister may derive from the 
school-children and the ladies of his family, is to turn the service 
into ridicule. It suggests a painful disproportion between the 
end and the means, and becomes that which above all else is 
abhorrent to English taste, a mummery. Moreover, in attempt- 
ing to bring back any part of the Romish ceremonial, the English 
Church gives up her vantage-ground. Her strength lies in the 
simple grandeur of her services, the fervour and deep pathos of 
her liturgy. She may add ceremony to ceremony beyond the 
dreams of the most advanced innovators, and the result will 
only prove how far she falls short of the fortuous pageantry of 
her tawdry rival, It is not one of the least evils of this Romanizing 
spirit that it diverts those who are possessed with it from apply- 
ing themselves to the obvious ways (neglected often because they 
are so obvious) of giving to our beautiful ritual its true force and 
impressiveness, * 


Many 





* For instance, the Ecclesiologist complains that ‘many people prefer what is 
called fine reading to the monotone in use till later times.’ But is this a question 
of archeology? When the prayers were in Latin it mattered not how they were 
said; and just as little does it signify how soon those who had always been 
accustomed to chant learnt to read. The object uow is to make the service, first 
intelligible, and then impressive, to the congregation, The only drawback toa 

rm of prayer’ is the facility with which the ear becomes familiar with its 
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- Many of the articles there are of the Churchbuilding code 
that are not connected with theological controversy, further than 
they form part of the system of those who attach more import- 
ance than we think right to decoration. The preference for ‘ real 
material,’ which is the first canon of the code, and in which 
within certain limits we concur, has led to much extravagance in 
practice, The great source of error is to mistake the reverse of 
wrong for right. False ambition led to the adoption of every 
sort of flimsy composition to imitate the most durable and costly 
materials for external construction. The reaction of this blunder 
has introduced the use of rough stone and coarse brickwork for 
the interior, though, since building was first practised, and before 
architecture was invented, the common instinct of man has 
suggested the expediency of applying to the inside a lining of 
some material smoother, finer, and lighter than that of the 
external structure, The wren lines her nest with a coating of 
clay, which nature teaches ber to manipulate undisturbed by any 
doubts whether what she finds so comfortable is a less real ma- 
terial than the straws, moss, or twigs of which she constructs her 
outer walls. In the last century it is true the tasteless care- 
lessness of churchwardens often daubed over handsome masonry 
with whitewash, and even obliterated architectural detail with 
plaster. But where is the sense of baring brick walls, or ex- 
posing coarse masonry, to darken the church and suggest the ideas 
of rudeness and incompleteness ? 

We have neither time nor inclination to enter into the contro- 
versy respecting roofs. We must leave the matter to the arbi- 
tration of common sense. That in order to make a roof church- 
like every beam and rafter'should be seen, is a dictum founded on 
narrow experience and perfectly arbitrary assumptions. ‘That 
there is anything ‘ false’ or ‘discreditable’ in a ceiling, as such, 
we utterly deny. The ceilings put up in modern times by 
churchwardens are often very mean and ugly, but they rarely 
conceal roofs of any architectural merit, and in all cases probably 
they were rendered necessary by the cold. No one can deny the 
beauty of some of the Gothic roofs, nor the propriety of adapting 
the architecture of the roof to that of the church. But it may be 
necessary to remind churchbuilders that uncouthness is not ne 
cessarily picturesque, and that it is not allowable to discard con- 
venience and utility in the attempt to give a striking effect, or to 
fall in with certain arbitrary associations of ideas. 





words, and the understanding dead to its meaning. ‘The minister’s aim ought to 
be to read so that a meaning unobserved before may be suggested now. What is 
called fine reading is often deficient in feeling, in simplicity, and in all that 
really fine reading should have. As for the monotone, we believe that for all 
practical purposes it might be quite as well to return to Latin, Th 
e 
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The colour and the gilding with which many are anxious to 
decorate the walls and the architectural details are not to our 
taste. That they may be occasionally introduced with good effect 
is very possible ; but in proportion as such a style of decoration 
is ambitious, success is difficult and failure conspicuous, The 
writer of ‘A few Words to Churchbuilders’ is not modest in his 
demands: he insists that the ‘ rood-screens, the font-cover, even 
the monuments, piers, and shafts should be painted and gilded ; so 
should the pulpit ; so may the roof.’ He further suggests that, be- 
sides ‘ the most approved ecclesiastical emblems and devices,’ ‘ in- 
structive legends of saints’ will be proper subjects for distemper 
paintings on the walls. This is something more than a matter of 
taste. If this writer means by legends of saints what the words 
in their natural sense would imply, these pictures would be 
imocent in proportion only as they were unintelligible and the 
congregation were inobservant. To fortify truth by outworks of 
fiction, to encourage by authority the belief of what authority 
dares not teach, is one of the most dangerous of Romish errors, 
But at the best we can hardly imagine any recommendation 
more tasteless than to cover the walls with instructive legends 
designed by the village sign-painter, or more unwise than to 
waste the funds of charity in employing good artists to paint 
legends in the parish church. If the rich choose to gratify 
their own taste and to encourage art in this way, let them do so; 
but let them not deceive themselves by fancying they are pro- 
moting the cause of religion among the poor. 

Painted glass is a subject on which our ecclesiologists have 
bestowed no ordinary share of attention, and which has given 
rise to much controversy as to the proper aim to be kept in 
view by modern imitators—more especially whether the figures 
should resemble something like life, or whether they would 
be more truly rich and medizval if they resembled nothing. 
We freely admit the beauty of the old glass, and are not suffi- 
ciently ecclesiological in our tastes to limit our admiration 
to the productions of any one period. The modern imita- 
tions are, on the whole, very creditable, and may often be 
introduced with good effect. But on the principle of fitness and 
utility we object to ‘ rich windows that exclude the light.’ Milton’s 
‘dim religious light’ has done much to propagate the mistake 
that gloom has some natural connection with devotion. Gloom, 
when it heightens the sentiment of the scene, whether it ‘ breathes 
a browner horror’ over the depths of a Druidical wood, or gives 
additional mistiness of grandeur to the vaults of a Gothic cathedral, 
exalts the imagination, and is in harmony with religious emotion. 
But the connection of light and cheerfulness with gratitude ae 
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love is not less strong, and to the mind of the poor man is much 
more obvious. All sentiment that is akin to melancholy is for 
the refined and the idle. It is not desirable that the poor, in 
whose name all these alterations are advocated, should look on 
the church as a dark and cheerless spot ; and above all these con- 
siderations stands out the plain practical necessity that the church 
ought not to be too dark for weak and aged eyes to see to read, 

It is not unusual to ornament the walls with ‘ scrolls that teach 
thee to live and to die.’ To this we can see no objection. Such 
a warning may occasionally arrest a wandering eye, or at a critical 
moment impress a well-known, but too often forgotten, truth; 
but if they are employed, we would suggest that they, as well 
as the Ten Commandments (which cannot without infringing 
the law be dispensed with), should be written in characters which 
at least some of the congregation can read. 

We do not wonder at the pleasure with which the archeologist 
pours over a patch of newly disinterred encaustic tiles, so quaint in 
their design, so gracefully mellowed in their colour by age. We 
fully participate in his admiration of the taste and ingenuity 
with which they have been imitated in modern days; but to em- 
ploy them with success requires care and discretion. The effect of 
the small coloured pattern is, to the eye of the painter, precisely 
that of a Brussels carpet. No general rule can be laid down for 
regulating their use, except that care must be taken not to offend 
the eye with harsh contrasts of strong colour, and not to cut up 
into minute portions those spaces which the general effect would 

‘ require to be kept broad. The abuse of encaustic tiles in the 
present age will, perhaps, lead the next to associate them with 
“what will then, perhaps, be called the affected archaism of the 
nineteenth century, and to do them less than justice. In the 
mean time nothing we can say, nor even some cautions of the 

. Ecclesiologist to the same purpose, will cause them to be ration- 
ally appreciated by men who associate them with the idea ofa 
golden age in doctrine, morals, and taste, and please themselves 
by fancying a profound symbolism in their mystic patterns. 

But in this, as well as in other parts of church decoration 
where symbolism can be supposed to have entered in past times, 
-or can be affected in the present, we mention it only to protest 
against such mystical trifling. Certain symbols indeed, such for 
instance as the cross, speak intelligibly to all. Some, quoted by 
the Ecclesiologist,* such as Adam and Eve at the fatal tree, belong 

‘rather to the class of sacred sculpture ; and certain others, much 
employed in architectural details—such as the emblems of the 
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Trinity, the Agnus Dei, crown of thorns, and others of less ob- 
vious interpretation—are intelligible to the educated; and to 
collect such of these as are proper for the ornamental details of 
our churches may be an acceptable service. But against the 
value of symbols, as vehicles of instruction, we must strongly 
object. Symbols can conduce to edification only in proportion 
as they are understood. Their office is not to teach unknown 
truths, but to remind us of truths acknowledged by all. ‘ The 
deep significancy of symbolism’ is a verbal fallacy. The mean- 
ing is deep only because the sign is arbitrary, and the interpreta- 
tion doubtful. In fact, anything may be explained to mean 
anything. It is easy to suppose that whatever suggests the 
union of Three—such as trefoils, the three aisles, groups of three 
windows—ty pifies the Trinity. But what when there are five aisles, 
quatrefoils, cinquefoils, and groups of five and seven windows? 
The four arches that support the centre tower might as well 
represent the cardinal virtues as the four evangelists, or anything 
else numbered by four; the walls may signify anything that 
supports—the roof anything that covers; and whether they sig- 
nify anything or nothing, there they must be. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that the division of the church into nave and choir was 
suggested not by motives of convenience, but by a wish to typify 
the church militant and the church triumphant ? or is it not more 
likely that this explanation subsequently occurred to some member 
of the choir who might think that he and his white-stoled confra- 
ternity were no unapt representatives of the heavenly host? But 
in trath, whether the ancient architects in designing the various 
parts of a church intended to typify certain religious truths, or 
whether mystical dreamers subsequently amused themselves by 
finding these truths embodied in the architectural plan, though 
we have a strong opinion on the subject, is a point as little worth 
discussing as the meaning of the symbols themselves. The study 
may indeed have some little antiquarian and historical interest, 
but none else. In modern days to attribute a particular sanctity to 
any form of construction, and to suppose that it is made obliga- 
tory because some one has attached to it an allegorical or sym- 
bolical meaning, is the day-dream of those who at any expense of 
common sense must gratify their imaginations with the fancied 
possession of an esoteric doctrine beyond the reach of the un- 
initiated vulgar. 

But it is in vain to discuss each matter of detail in succession 
unless we can establish some general principle to guide us in the 
decoration of our churches; and on this point it seems impos- 
sible to bring ecclesiologists to an issue. If we object to an 
over-ornamented chancel, they present us with a dismal picture of 
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‘plaster, green with moss, and streaming with wet; if we com- 
plain of an excessive use of encaustic tiles, they ask us if we 
approve of puddles standing in the broken pavement. They 
impute to us the doctrine, that, ‘if a church is in such repair as 
will keep it from tumbling down, it matters not how damp and 
‘unhealthy it has become.’ And then a church is supposed to be 
in substantial repair,’ though ‘the windows should be blocked 
up with brick or boarded over with wood ;’ the ‘ roof patched and 
plastered till it can hardly be called the same; the floor made 
‘up of bricks, and stones, and tiles, and these the cheapest of their 
kind,’ * But who does consider this condition to be one of sub- 
stantial repair? and what honest purpose can be served by thus 
perplexing a question which it is so deeply the interest of all to 
investigate in the spirit of sincerity and candour? ‘ Many,’ says 
the author of ‘ A Few Words to Churchbuilders,’ ‘ have treated 
the subject as architects, but few as churchmen.’ For our parts, 
we see no satisfactory termination to these disputes till men 
shall agree to treat it as Christians. A new church is not to be 
made a practical lecture on archeology, and still less the manual 
of a new system of divinity. 

We lately endeavoured (‘ Quart. Rev.,’ No. 195) to lay down 
the broad principle, that to ‘ build a house in some degree worthy 
‘the Divine Majesty’ is a futile attempt if we propose to attain 
this end by any cost of construction or combination of material. 
A church with its services can contribute to God’s glory only in 
as far as they are the means of spreading the knowledge of His 
truth, and tutoring man’s heart to worship and obedience. Man's 
edification is the first and immediate, God’s glory is the ultimate 
object. But the former seemsentirely overlooked by ecclesiologists. 
Their practical rule is ornament to the utmost of your power :— 
* Let everything done for the Church betoken that it is given 
to Him who gave you all you have; and let no one talk of neces- 
sary or unnecessary repairs. All the comeliness we can give to 
God’s house is necessary, if we would have His blessing.’ { 
The decoration of a church is compared to the work of love 
wrought by her who broke a box of ointment, very precious, and 
poured it on our Saviour’s feet; while criticism or question as 
to the propriety of these decorations is likened to the ‘ indignant 
remonstrances’ of him ‘ who cared not for the poor,’ and who, in 
the Bishop of Exeter’s letter to Dr. Lushington, is designated 
as a ‘distinguished advocate for the simplicity of reformed 
worship.” With very great deference to the learned and pious 





* A Few Words to Parish Clerks. 
t These ‘are the concluding words of the advice which the writer requests 
clergymen will allow to be hung in the vestry. 
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writer of that letter, we must submit the question is too serious 
to be argued by insinuation, or to be dismissed with a sneer. 
If it is meant that the material church of wood and stone is 
as it were the representative of our Lord on earth, and should 
be the first object of our loving care rather than those poor 
brethren of whom Christ has said, ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
to the least of these, ye have done it unto me’—if this is meant, 
let it be broadly stated, and we are ready to join issue upon it. 
The poor indeed as a body we have always with us, but the 
individual poor man passes rapidly away ; and the question prac- 
tically before us is—shall we hasten to bring him in by all means 
to such a church as we can provide for him, or shall we wait till 
achurch can be completed that will satisfy the requirements of 
archeological societies?* Judas’s ‘indignant remonstrance,’ we 
know, was insidious ; and if the censure of waste in modern days 
be dictated by a desire to deny aid to pious objects, we do not refuse 
to rank those whose motives are so mean with ‘that distinguished 
advocate for the simplicity of reformed worship,’ But again 
we must protest the question is not what we will give, but how 
what is given should be applied. The Bishop goes on to express 
ahope ‘that the lords and millionaires who tenant Belgravia 
would feel the gorgeousness of their own mansions a perpetual 
reproach to them, unless they in some degree hallowed it by 
making it their rule and measure for adorning the house and 
service of Him to whose bounty they owe their all.’ This passage 
may, we think, be perverted to a sense which assuredly the Right 
Reverend writer never contemplated, and it appears to us to mark 
much more clearly the danger than the duty of church decorating. 
In no respect is the doctrine of the ecclesiologist more dangerous 
than by the encouragement it gives to formalism. We can imagine 
nothing more detrimental to the rich than the spread of a notion 
that selfish indulgence can in any way be ‘sanctified’ by paying 
a tithe of magnificence to the Church. How little in substance 
does this differ from the Roman Catholic superstition, which gives 
up a share of the wages of sin to ‘ bribe the wrath of ill-requited 
Heaven !’ 

We feel strongly the presumption of seeming to enter into con- 
troversy with a man of so much learning, but we cannot refrain 
from including in our quotations a passage which might be strained 
to bear inferences more weighty than the writer probably intended. 
The Bishop says, ‘I have not correctly read either the Old or 





* We can imagine nothing more contrary to the spirit with which diocesan 
church-building societies were instituted than the rule adopted by the Exeter and 
we fear some other diocesan societies, to make no grant except where the design 
has been approved by the Archeological Society, h 
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the New Testament, if I do not find that the spirit of both is in 
favour of costly contributions even to the externals of God’s 
worship.’ We do not think it necessary to renew in this place 
our protest against the analogy of the Jewish temple to a Christian 
church ; but we hope we shall not be so far misunderstood as to 
be suspected of underrating the sanctity of places of worship, 
when we say that an exaggerated notion of the holiness* of 
churches was one of the errors which the reformers found it 
necessary to combat, 


‘ One controversy,’ says Fuller, ‘ was about the holiness of churches, 
some maintaining that they succeed to the same degree of sanctity with 
the tabernacle of Moses and the temple of Solomon, which others flatly 
denied. First, because the tabernacle and temple were, and might be, 
but one at a time, whilst our churches, without faults, may be multiplied 
without any set number. Secondly, they both, for their fashion, fabric, 
and utensils, were jure divino, their architects being inspired, whilst 
our churches are the product of human fancy. Thirdly, God gloriously 
appeared both in the tabernacle and temple; only graciously present in 
our churches. Fourthly, the temple was a type of Christ’s body, which 
ours are not. More true it is, our churches are heirs to the holiness of 
the Jewish synagogues, which were many, and to which a reverence 

_was due as publicly destined to Divine service. — Fuller's Church His- 
tory of Britain, vol. iii. p. 381. 

In the New Testament we are at a loss to find any reference 
whatever to the subject, except that one direction which contains 
the essence of all we would say on the subject-—let all things be 
done to edification. It is true that the calls on our self-denial 
are unlimited—the devotion of ourselves, and all we have, is due 
to Him who most truly gave us all we have—not only our wealth, 
but our time, our faculties, our judgment, and our conscience— 
and these it is our duty to devote honestly to His service. It isa 
breach of this duty to indulge our taste and fancy in archzological 
researches, and then to frame our religious creed in accordance 
with our architectural caprice. 

If, on the other hand, the principle be admitted that in church- 
building the glory of God can be attained only through the me- 
dium of the edification of man, still an ample field for discussion 
will lie open, and, better still, abundant points of agreement with 
the ecclesiologist. ‘The appearance of neglect in places dedicated 
to God’s service is most unbecoming, and is unfavourable to the 
spirit of reverence and piety. Without question the sentiment of 





* It might be supposed that this would be the natural consequence of the doctrine 
of the real presence. But no one can complain that a superstitious reverence for 
churches is one of the faults of modern Italy. There, no part of the church, 
neither choir nor altar, is treated with ceremony sufficient to satisfy a serious 
Protestant. It is superfluous, however, to add that no disrespect is intended. 
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beauty predisposes the minds of many to devotion; but it is most 
important that those who aspire to spread the devotional spirit 
should consult the feelings of those on whom they desire to act, 
and not to be led astray by their own arbitrary associations of 
ideas, and the whims bred in the hotbed of their own imagina- 
tions. Mr. Robertson says, with great truth, ‘What | apprehend 
is the substitution of a poetic, romantic, zsthetic something for 
plain duty to God and our neighbour.’ He complains ‘ that per- 
sons of susceptible years and character are taught it is a mark of 
a “high, tender, affectionate mind” to long after splendours of 
worship unknown in the English Church of this day ;’ and then, 
instead of being desired to keep their imaginations and feelings 
in check, they are actually taught to think it creditable that these 
are not under the control of their judgments ; and so little is the 
danger and the unreasonableness of this state of mind perceived, 
that the public has more than once been gravely assured that 
many persons are retained in their nominal allegiance to the 
Church of England only by having the ritual arranged according 
to their fancy.* Had this been asserted by the enemies of the 
system, what severer satire on it could have been invented ? 

In favour of church decoration, it is urged that the poor man 
should not be led to think the rich man dedicates to God that 
which costs him nothing. Undoubtedly it is not desirable the 
poor man should think the expenditure of the rich man selfish ; 
but is he such a good judge of architecture, and such a bad judge 
of everything else, that he can appraise every gurgoyle and finial, 
and yet think additional curates and schools cost nothing? Does 
this argument mean that when the poor man looks at the church 
an idea of superfluous expense should be suggested? But if he 
thinks the poor of the parish neglected, what good will result 
from this? Is it likely he will be soothed, or will he not rather 
be irritated, by the expensiveness of the church? 

In those arrangements which involve important change, higher 
considerations even. than those before us are involved. It is 
one of the most objectionable consequences of these disputes 
that so many are led to think the ritual of the Church an 
open question, on which each man is called to give his own deci- 
sion, while he may consider himself moderate as long as he 
keeps within the limits reached by some highflying neighbour. 
Change of anything so solemn as the Church service is to 
most minds painful; and when it is further associated with the 
idea of controversy, nothing can be more adverse to the spirit 
of devotion. In fact, it is vain to deny that the most trifling 





* More than one instance might be quoted when this argument has been used ; 
but it is unnecessary to be more particular. b 
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alteration is often the signal for open war in the parish. The 
new arrangement of the church is taken as the outward sign 
of opinions to: which the majority of the people are vehe- 
mently opposed. No doubt the suspicion is often entertained 
unjustly ; and the zealous ritualist, conscious of his attachment 
to the reformed Church, may feel deeply hurt; but has he any 
right to complain? if he wears an adversary’s uniform, can he 
wonder if he is supposed to belong to an adverse camp? His 
protestations against Romish doctrine cannot be louder nor more 
eloquent than those of many who have already passed, by the 
way he is taking, to Rome. Nor can he reasonably blame the 
opposition he meets with on the ground that the changes he 
advocates are unimportant. They are unimportant only on the 
supposition that they have not the meaning which is commonly 
assigned to them ; and if, in his opinion, they have not this mean- 
ing, and are really unimportant, why to carry them does he com- 
promise his own personal comfort and his whole chance of 
usefulness? Time, too, it often happens, instead of healing, 
only makes the ill incurable. As month follows month the 
rector’s zeal and influence bring him partizans, few, perhaps, 
but warm ; and when at last he longs for peace and is anxious 
to retrace his steps, he can do so no longer. ‘There is nor 


‘going hence nor tarrying here.’ The candelarian and super- 


altarian party in his parish are as vehement and as irritable 


‘as the tabulists and anticandelarians, and they threaten to go over 


to Rome unless their opponents are driven to the meeting-house. 
And all this tumult is purely factitious. The zeal which, pro- 
perly directed, might have evangelized the parish, has been 
diverted to objects which, if carried, would have been trifling, 
and in their failure have left the seeds of hatred and strife. 

The Privy Council, weary no doubt with its long labour, is 
disposed to regard with an eye of favour those who consider the 
* points in dispute as of no importance in comparison with Chris- 
tian charity and concord ;’ and unquestionably those who, for the 
sake of peace, give up their cherished opinions, make no small 
sacrifice. But it is by no means certain that those who, having 
influence to check the course of innovation, refrain from exert- 
ing it, will prove in the end the best friends of the Church. 
To maintain present peace they are sowing the seeds of future 
and, to all appearance, interminable war. The distrust and dis- 
like of the Established Church which the suspicion of Roman- 
izing tendencies has caused have spread further and penetrated 
deeper than is generally apprehended. ‘To those, indeed, who 
observe closely, unmistakeable proofs of this appeared in the 
speeches which were made and the resolutions which were proposed 

at 
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at the various meetings held on occasion of the Papal aggression ; 
and if any similar cause of public excitement were to occur, it is 
to be feared these hostile feelings would be still more manifestly 
displayed, In the mean time, the dissenting preacher chuckles. 
Hoe Ithacus velit, Schism is a sin to the guilt of which the 
public mind in this country is scarcely sufficiently alive; but yet 
in a parish where the sick are visited, the ignorant taught, and 
the poor have the Gospel preached to them, many a Dissenter 
feels an uneasy suspicion that, after all, he might as well go to 
church—and accordingly Bethesda chapel thins. But when the 
new rector is reported to be a Papist in disguise, and those who 
are no critics in divinity can all see the new church arrange- 
ments—the cross and candlesticks on the altar, and the surplice 
in the pulpit—doubt is at an end. Dread of Rome is the 
animating principle of popular theology among the English. 
They see their most detested bugbear standing before them, and 
their only maxim of policy and duty is to fly as far as possible— 
they think they cannot go too far—in the opposite direction, 





We regret to find that the rector of St. Stephen’s, Devonport, 
conceives his character impeached by some remarks we thought it 
our duty to make in a recent article on church-building. In the 
instances of injudicious expenditure which we quoted to illus- 
trate our meaning, we had no intention of imputing blame to 
individuals, any further than blame is implied by a strong differ- 
ence of opinion on a practical question. We never doubted the 
good intentions of any whose proceedings we called in question, 
and we had neither the power nor the wish to inquire whether 
the responsibility rested with churchwardens, rector, or building 
committee, 

In the present instance the rector is anxious to make it known 
that the spire was built in compliance with the wishes of a bene- 
volent individual, who gave land to the value of 1500/., and houses 
of the yearly rent of 150/., on the understanding that the church 
should be built according to his own views of propriety. Such 
being the facts, the rector is exonerated ; and we can only express 
our regret that so munificent a gift was clogged with a condition 
which so much diminishes its usefulness. We do not deny the 
tight of those who are engaged in works of charity to ask help 
from all who have the power to bestow it. It was for the sake 
of the applicants themselves that we suggested the expediency 
of giving some better guarantee than begging letters usually 
afford that the case is one deserying of support, and that it is 

not 
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not brought before utter strangers because those who are nearest 
have withheld their approbation and sympathy. But we must 
persist in maintaining the opinion—one which for the cause of 
charity we think it most important to establish—that neither 
public bodies nor individuals have any right to circulate appeals 
on behalf of spiritual destitution, when they are spending their 
resources on architectural decoration. 

The improvement of church architecture is a very laudable 
though a secondary object. Committees may be formed and 
sums to any amount subscribed to promote it: we only ask that 
things should be called by their right names, and common can- 
dour requires that money should not be demanded for one purpose 
and applied to another. 


Art. V.—1. Two Visits to the Tea Countries of China and the 
British Tea Plantations in the Himalaya, with a Narrative of 
Adventures and a full Description of the Culture ofthe Tea Plant, 
the Agriculture, Horticulture, and Botany of China. By 
Robert Fortune. Third edition, with Map and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1853. 

2. A Residence among the Chinese; Inland, on the Coast, and at 
Sea. Being a Narrative of Scenes and Adventures during a 
Third Visit to China, from 1853 to 1856. Including notices of 
many Natural Productions and Works of Art, the Culture of 
Silk, &c. With Suggestions on the Present War. By Robert 
Fortune. With Illustrations, London. 1 vol. 8vo. 1857. 

3. China: A General Description of that Empire and its 
Inhabitants, with the History of Foreign Intercourse down to 
the events which produced the Dissolution of 1857. By Sir 
John Francis Davis, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., &c.; late her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China, and Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Colony of Hongkong. A new edition, 
revised and enlarged. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1857. 

. L’ Empire Chinois: faisant suite % Pouvrage intitulé Souvenirs 
dun Voyage dans la Tartarie et le Thibet. Par M. Huc, Ancien 
Missionnaire A postolique en Chine. Deuxiéme édition. 2 vols, 
8vo. Paris, 1854. 


R. FORTUNE first went to China in 1843 to collect 
botanical specimens for the Horticultural Society of London. 

He returned to this country in 1846, but again revisited the 
Celestial Empire in 1848, having been commissioned by the 
East India Directors to procure tea-plants and tea-makers for 
their 
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their plantations in the Himalayas. His instructions fulfilled, he 
came back to England in 1851, and was once more despatched 
in 1852 to secure an additional stock of plants and workmen. 
He remained with this object till 1856, at which period he had 
spent altogether nearly nine years among the people of China. 
Each of his journeys has been made the subject of a separate 
work, His earlier narratives were in their third edition printed 
together, with the title of ‘Two Visits to the Tea Countries of 
China,’ and in ‘ A Residence among the Chinese’ we have now 
the account of his last visit, which terminated at the close of 
1856. The value and interest of these works is very great. 
The remark suggested to Voltaire by our slender acquaintance 
with the Celestial Empire has not yet lost all its truth: ‘ We on 
this globe are like insects in a garden—those who live on an oak 
seldom meet those who pass their short lives on anash.’ But the 
inhabitants of the oak are both more frequent now in their visits 
to the ash, and carry further their survey of the myriads who cover 
its leaves. The sphere of Mr. Fortune’s observation was as varied 
as it was prolonged. Instead of confining himself to the districts 
to which foreigners are limited by treaty, he advanced boldly 
into the interior. In one of his journeys he went habited like the 
natives, lived with them as one of themselves, and saw them free 
from every species of restraint. What he had the opportunity of 
witnessing without disguise he has described without a trace of 
the exaggeration which has rendered worthless half the books 
upon China. His narrative is characterised by a soberness and 
simplicity which are the sure prognostication of veracity, In this 
respect it presents a strong contrast to the clever and entertaining 
work of M. Huc. Where the prejudices of this vainglorious 
ecclesiastic do not intervene, his account of Chinese customs is 
usually exact; but in his history of his personal adventures he 
appears throughout to take the proverbial privileges of a traveller. 
From the outset of his journey he wore, to the horror of the man- 
darins, the red girdle and yellow hat which are the attributes of 
royalty, and in which no subject is permitted to appear under pain 
of perpetual exile. Dressed as an emperor, he assumed im- 
perial authority. A solitary and obnoxious foreigner, he bearded 
governors of towns and provinces ; and everywhere these jealous 
and conceited functionaries changed their nature in his presence, 
and in the heart of their own country tremblingly obeyed the 
lordly commands of the majestic M. Huc. If his ‘open sesame’ 
really effected the wonders he describes, we must impute it en- 
tirely to his own moderation that he is not at this moment 
Emperor of China. 

There is a proverb which says that every man will speak of 
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the fair as his own market has gone in it. This is alone sufficient 
to account for many of the opposite conclusions which travellers 
have formed of the qualities of the nations they visit. So long 
as the Jesuits were countenanced in China they filled their books 
with glowing descriptions of the virtues and civilization of the 
people, but, after they were persecuted and expelled, spoke in 
censure as exaggerated as their former praise. Mr. Fortune 
dwells upon the importance of preserving good humour when 
surrounded by Chinese. Laugh and joke with them, he says, 
and .all will go well, but once lose your temper, and you will 
probably be hooted and pelted with stones. A stranger, who has 
little tact, geniality, and forbearance, is not unlikely to be irri- 
tated when a pestering mob call him a ‘ Pak Quei-tze,’ or White 
Devil, which is the general name in China for a foreigner ; and 
the man who has been pelted with stones brings away very 
different notions of the people from one who has drawn forth mirth 
and smiles. Not only does it depend upon the traveller whether 
he elicits the amiable or evil qualities of the natives, but the im- 
pressions made upon him by what he sees are influenced by his. 
disposition, his health, his spirits. He who carries sunshine 
within his own breast throws its golden hue over objects which 
look sombre to splenetic or uncongenial minds. Another source 
of discrepancy is to be found in the different features presented 
by the inhabitants of different districts. Every writer is prone 
to generalize his own limited experience, and many persons, as 
Mr. Fortune intimates, have mistaken the traits of the low rabble 
of Canton for imperial characteristics. Voltaire long ago exposed 
the error of judging a people by its maritime population. ‘ What, 
he asks, ‘would the Chinese have said if they had been ship- 
wrecked on the French coast at the period when the law of nations 
sanctioned the confiscation of the cargo, and custom permitted the 
murder of the crew?’ Thus the dissimilar views are frequently 
rather one-sided than contradictory. Both, said Dr. Johnson of 
the remarks of Lord Orrery and Delany on Swift, were right 
—only Delany had seen most of the good side, Lord Orrery most 
of the bad. 

It has been usual to speak of the Chinese as a very singular 
people. Goldsmith, who looked into the subject when he wrote 
his ‘ Citizen of the World,’ in the assumed character of a Celestial 
philosopher, came to the conclusion that they and we were pretty 
much alike, ‘The works of Mr. Fortune confirm this opinion. 
Their radical peculiarities are not greater than those of most other 
races, and the better they are known the more apparent it becomes 
that man in China is much the same as man elsewhere. One: 
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and has never been explained. They anticipated every European 
nation by several centuries in some of the noblest triumphs of 
art and science—in the discovery of the properties of the magnet, 
in the composition of gunpowder, in the manufacture of silk, in 
the fabrication of paper, and in the invention of printing. They 
hit upon ingenious mechanical contrivances, and compounded and 
coloured porcelain with a perfection which has defied imitation. 
The means by which they secured the splendid hues which dis- 
tinguish their finest vases are still a secret, and were certainly 
attained by processes too complicated to be the result of chance. 
The civilization which they conquered in ages past they have 
sedulously kept. Nowhere is learning held in equal esteem, 
nowhere is education so widely spread, nowhere are books cheaper 
or more prized. With all this diffusion of knowledge and the 
careful retention of the benefits they inherited from remote 
ancestors, they have hardly, in hundreds of years, advanced a 
step. How did it happen that the intellects which had proceeded 
so far in the path of discovery should have suddenly stopped 
short—that, having made large strides forward, they should not 
have continued to make others in the same direction, which our 
experience shows to be still more easy and just as urgent? By 
what means has original thought and inquiry been suspended for 
ages in millions of enlightened and educated minds, and the 
craving for progress, which seems an instinct of tutored intellects, 
been utterly extinguished? ‘These are. questions which many 
have attempted to answer, but the causes they have assigned 
appear upon examination to resolve themselves into a statement, 
under another form, of the effects they are produced to explain. 
The problem has hitherto baffled ingenuity, nor can we perceive 
that our increased acquaintance with the Chinese people has 
furnished us with additional materials for its solution. ‘They 
resemble,’ says Voltaire, ‘the Egyptians, who began by instruct- 
ing the Greeks, and ended by becoming incapable of being their 
disciples.’ 

One phase under which this singular absence of inquiry 
appears is, that they have little love of knowledge for know- 
ledge’s sake. ‘They profess,’ says Sir John Davis, ‘to set no 
value on abstract scieuce apart from some obvious and imme- 
diate end of utility.’ Dr. Abel, who accompanied Lord Amherst 
in his embassy, told a mandarin that the metal which Sir 
Humphry Davy had discovered to be the base of potash would 
burst into flame on coming in contact with water, and the English 
Philosopher hoped to astonish the Chinese magnate by the exhi- 
bition of the phenomenon, The mandarin asked its use, and, 
finding that it furnished nothing to the material comforts of life, 
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looked such contempt that the Doctor had not the courage to 
perform the experiment. In his botanical excursions the people, 
who observed him gathering plants which were neither good for 
food nor physic, laughed at his eagerness and pitied his ignorance, 
In the same way they regarded Mr. Fortune with a mixture of 
awe and compassion, as a person out of his mind, on his endea- 
vouring to explain to them that he collected insects for the pur- 
pose of studying their structure and functions. Once he tolda 
group of little folks that he would pay them for any rare speci- 
mens they brought to him when he came back from his daily 
ramble, and the result is an illustration of their utter inability to 
frame an idea of Natural History. 

‘ In the evening when I returned, and caught a glimpse of my boat, 
I was surprised to see the banks of the stream crowded with a mal- 
titude of people of all ages and sizes. Old women and young ones, 
men and boys, and infants in arms were huddled together upon the 
bank, Some had baskets, others wooden basins; others again, hollow 
bamboo tubes; and the vessels they carried were as various in appeat- 
ance as the motley groups which now stood before me. ‘‘ M4 jung! 
ma jung!” (buy insects, buy insects!) was now shouted out to me by 
a hundred voices, and I saw the whole matter clearly explained. 
On examining the baskets and other vessels which were eagerly opened 
for my inspection, what a sight was presented to my view! Butterflies, 
beetles, dragon-flies, bees—legs, wings, scales, antennee—all broken 
and mixed up in wild confusion. I endeavoured to explain to the good 
people that my objects were quite misunderstood, and that such masses 
of broken insects were utterly useless tome. “ What did it signify ?— 
they were only for medicine, and would have to be broken up at any 
rate.” ’"—Fortune’s Residence among the Chinese, p. 60. 

That the insects were articles in the English Pharmacopeia 
was the only rational motive which the people could discover for 
Mr. Fortune’s proceedings, and when he had disabused them of 
this charitable construction they contemplated his purchase of 
entomological curiosities with the same sort of self-complacent 
pity that our navigators were accustomed to bestow upon the 
savages who bartered valuable products for a few worthless 
beads. The Chinese have as little objection as ourselves to profit 
by folly ; and having ascertained his determination to buy unme- 
tilated insects by the head, instead of broken insects by the 
pound, they were not slow to adapt the supply to the demand. 

he trade Mr. Fortune established in a commodity which, in the 
double sense of the term, they considered ‘a drug,’ rendered him 
popular in the district, and wherever he went the villagers invited 
the deluded Englishman, whose lunacy had taken a turn 50 
lucrative to themselves, ‘to come in and drink tea.’ His display 
of his accumulated treasures one day from his boat toia crowd 
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upon the canal appears, however, to have raised their re 
for his pursuits, ‘Can all these things have been collected here?’ 
was on every lip, ‘ for many of them we have never seen, although 
we are natives of the place, and this is ourhome.’ Objects which 
individually seemed contemptible, looked imposing in the mass, 
and they at least admired the sight, though they might be as far 
as ever from comprehending the science. A nation which will 
not investigate in faith, and which refuses to approach a subject 
of which the practical bearings are not apparent on the surface, 
can never penetrate far into the secrets of nature. They must 
be content to produce the blossom and the flower before they can 
gather the fruit ; but the question still recurs, why, having carried 
knowledge and literature so far, the grand truths of the universe 
should not possess the same charm for a Chinese as for a 
European mind. They value such an order of facts as that 
Spanish flies applied to the skin will raise a blister, and remain 
supremely indifferent to the wonders of creation as displayed in 
the construction of the animated world. What in other countries 
is the foible of individuals is here the wndeviating characteristic 
of the entire mass of myriads of reading and ingenious people. 
Notwithstanding the importance attached to medicine by this 
utilitarian nation, the professors of the art have usually been rated 
very low by European observers. Mr. Fortune has formed a 
higher opinion of their skill. He was attacked by fever; and as 
a drowning man, he says, will catch at a straw, he sent fora 
native physician. Though the man was only one of those country 
ZEsculapiuses who abound in every little village, he set to work in 
an intelligent manner to ascertain the disease, and, his inquiries 
completed, looked as if he understood both its nature and its 
cure. He dipped the knuckles of his forefingers into hot tea, 
and kneaded his patient under the ribs, round the back, and in 
various other places, nipping and dragging the skin till the 
subject of all this manipulation could hardly refrain from crying 
out. The marks remained for several weeks to testify to the 
severity of the operation. When the sufferer had been suffi- 
ciently pinched he was covered with blankets, and required to 
wash down about a hundred pills with a cup of hot tea. This 
formidable dose was immediately followed up by three large 
breakfast-cups of a warm decoction made from a variety of herbs, 
after which the doctor took his leave with a promise to repeat his 
visit on the third day, and an assurance that if the fever returned 
at all the next attack would be slight and final. An hour after- 
wards a perspiration broke out, and the relief was instantaneous, 
On the third day the doctor reappeared before the feverish 
symptoms were renewed. Mr. Fortune was once more — 
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took another hundred pills, and again drank the three bowls of 
decoction. He had not yet drained the last cup when his body 
became moist, and he felt that the remedies had anticipated and 
beaten the fever. The pinching, we presume, was intended to 
stimulate the skin and assist the medicines in inducing perspira- 
tion. Whether all the materials of the decoction were operative 
may be doubted. The multiplicity of drugs is a common defect 
of prescriptions in the West as well as the East, but the potion 
of the Chinaman contained at least the essential ingredients, and 
he showed from the first a mastery over the disease which the 
present state of our medical science does not often permit to its 
most accomplished professors. The contempt of Chinese physic 
has in many instances been grounded upon fanciful suppositions, 
A celebrated European doctor, in Hongkong, told Mr. Fortune 
in 1843, that the natives gathered herbs indiscriminately, and 
administered them in the lump, on the principle that if one did 
not answer the purpose another would, They do nothing, how- 
ever, of the kind. Like Europeans, they probably prescribe me- 
dicines which have never been shown to be remedies, but they 
equally adapt the drugs to the disease, and have discovered 
several of undoubted efficacy. Dr. Kirk, of Shanghae, states 
that they have a tonic in common use which rivals, and perhaps 
surpasses, any which is to be found in our own pharmacopezias. 
M. Huc announces the far more momentous fact that some of their 
praetitioners can combat the worst cases of hydrophobia—a 
malady upon which our faculty have exhausted experiments, 
without ever once approximating to a cure. A peasant from the 
neighbourhood of Pekin restored a deaf Chinese at Macao to 
hearing, after several French, English, and Portuguese physi- 
cians had tried upon him in vain the resources of their art. 
They talked learnedly on the mechanism of the ear, showed their 
knowledge, but did not touch the disease. The peasant gathered 
a herb which was considered a specific in the district where he 
was born, squeezed its juices into the deaf man’s ears, which dis- 
charged a prodigious quantity of matter, and in two days he had 
completely recovered. No exertions should be spared by the 
resident Europeans to ascertain the real virtue of these reputed 
remedies, and secure the blessing for the world. 

It is of a piece with the usual manner in which knowledge has 
unaccountably stopped short with the Chinese, that, having from 
time immemorial been to a considerable extent intelligent prac- 
titioners of physic and extremely expert in setting fractured bones, 
they have never acquired the barest rudiments of that department 
of surgery which depends on the use of the knife. In all those cases 
in-which European skill has gained, upon the whole, the greatest 
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triumphs, they remain helpless spectators, and have not so much 
as attempted the alleviation of suffering humanity. The ad- 
mirable medical missionaries, who give their services gratuitously, 
here shine without a rival, and exalt English science and benevo- 
lence in the eyes of their conceited and suspicious patients. 
Many of the injuries which come under their care are produced by 
the practice of distorting the feet of thé women—the most pre- 
posterous of all the methods contrived by the presumption of man 
for remodelling the form he received from the Creator. The 
instep is bent back upon itself, and the four smaller toes are bent 
down under the instep, till, in the words of M. Huc, ‘nothing 
remains at the extremity of their legs except shapeless stumps.’ 
The support of the body is thus diminished to such a degree that 
the gait becomes limping, uncertain, and laborious. ‘Few of 
the Chinese women,’ says Dr. Lockhart, ‘can walk far, and they 
always appear to feel pain when they try to walk quickly or on 
uneven ground,’ The worst result of all is that they frequently 
fall and break their limbs, and, in spite of the appliances of surgical 
skill, sometimes die from the effects. The utilitarian propensities 
of the Chinese might have been expected here to counteract the 
fancies of a perverted taste. The long nails of certain mandarins 
and Buddhist priests are an indication that they are above manual 
labour. The crippled feet have not even the recommendation 
of ministering to the pride of station, for it appears from the 
account of Mr. Fortune that the custom is nearly as prevalent 
among the poor as among the rich throughout the central and 
eastern provinces of the empire. In the southern provinces the 
labouring classes commonly keep the feet which God has given 
them. Personal appearance is the sole pretence for the dis- 
tortion, and this, to eyes that have not been depraved by 
habit, is spoilt by the practice. ‘ With features of more European 
cast than Asiatic,’ says Mr. Fortune of the women of the city of 
Tse-kee, ‘and very pleasing, with a smooth fair skin, and with 
a slight colour in their cheeks just sufficient to indicate good 
health, they are almost perfect, were it not for that barbarous 
custom of compressing the feet.” But we must not triumph too 
much over Chinese admiration of deformity. What, asks 
M. Huc, would their ladies say if we told them that beauty con- 
sisted in an impalpable figure instead of imperceptible feet, and 
that it was infinitely better to have the waist of a wasp than the 
feet of a goat? He evidently believes that neither would succeed 
in shaming the other, and that, rather than revert to nature, the 
fair controversialists would compromise the matter by adopting 

both systems at once. 
The veneration which the Chinese entertain for the —— 
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of their departed relations precludes the notion of dissection, 
and must alone have prevented their rivalling Europeans in 
surgical skill. The circumstances attending their funerals are 
questions of absorbing interest to those who are to be the subjects 
of the ceremonies as well as to their friends. M. Huc was near 
dying in his progress through China. On his recovery the prefect 
of the town called upom him and paid his court by assuring the 
convalescent tiaveller that he had ordered for him, while his 
malady was at its height, a magnificent coffin of the first maker 
in. Kuen-kiang-hien. M. Huc thanked him with warmth for 
his considerate forethought, and went to see the lodging pre 
pared for him, which ‘was made out of four enormous trunks 
of trees, neatly planed, coloured violet, and beautifully varnished. 


* Nowhere else,’ he continues, ‘ than in China could men be heard 
exchanging compliments about a coffin. In every country in the 
world people forbear to speak of this mournful object destined to 
contain the remains of a relation or friend. It is prepared in secret 
out of sight of the world, and when death enters the house the coffin is 
introduced by stealth to avoid aggravating the grief of a heartbroken 
family. The Chinese view the matter in a totally different light. In 
their eyes a coffin is an article of the first necessity to the dead, and 
of taste and luxury to the living. In the great towns they are dis- 
played with elegant decorations in magnificent shops, and carefully 
painted, varnished, and polished in order to allure the passers-by and 
induce them to buy. People in easy circumstances always in fact 
provide themselves beforehand with one to their fancy, and until 
the time arrives for lying down in it keep it in the house as a 
handsome piece of furniture of which the utility is not immediate, but 
which cannot fail to be a consoling and agreeable object in a handsomely 
decorated apartment. The coffin above all is considered an excellent 
method for children in a decent rank to show the intensity of their 
filial piety to the authors of their being. It is a great consolation to a 
son tq be able to purchase a coffin for an old father or mother, and 
make a solemn offering of it when they least expect it. When we love 
we are always ingenious in contriving agreeable surprises. If a person 
is not sufficiently favoured by fortune to keep a coffin ready, care is 
still taken not to wait till the last moment, that the dying man before 
saluting the world, as they say in China, may have the satisfaction of 
casting a glance at his last abode. Thus, when a patient is given over, 
if he has the luck to be surrounded by loving friends, they never fail to 
buy him a coffin and to put it by the side of his bed. In the country 
this is not so easy; coffins there are not always kept ready made, and 
moreover the peasantry have not the same luxurious habits as the 
residents in towns. They simply send for the carpenter of the place, 
who measures the patient, and takes care to remind him that there 
must be a little allowance for the elongation of the body after death. 
As soon as they have agreed on the length and breadth, and above all 
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upon the price, the wood is brought, and the sawyers cut it into boards in 
the court close to. the chamber of the dying man. [If he is not always 
carried to see them at work, he is able at least to hear the harsh and 
melancholy sound of the saw which divides the planks, while death is 
occupied in separating him from life. All this is done without emotion, 
and with unalterable calmness. I have more than once been a witness 
of such scenes, and it is one of the things which has always astonished 
me the most in the extraordinary usages of the Chinese.’—Z’ Empire 
Chinois, tom. ii. p. 40. 


Once M. Huc met a procession in which a coffin was borne 
upon one litter, and a livid and emaciated man upon another. 
He had been taken ill in a neighbouring village, and was being 
carried to his home. His eyes were fixed upon his coffin, which 
was the most grateful spectacle his friends could present to his 
failing vision. The Chinese, in truth, appear to pay more 
attention to the habitations of the dead than to those of the 
living. When the coffin has received its occupant, the family are 
in no hurry to get rid of it, The quick lime strewn at the bottom, 
the thickness. of the sides, and the careful cementing of the joints, 
prevent the escape of the products of corruption, and the coffin 
itself seems not more displeasing to them full than empty. It is 
sometimes kept till the anniversary of the death, partly to do 
honour to the deceased, partly to allow time for choosing the site 
fora grave. To this they attach immense importance, Ceme- 
teries are not customary with them, but each family provides its 
own resting-place in the best situation it can command. Monk 
Lewis, in visiting his ancestral mausoleum in the midst of an 
orange-grove in Jamaica, said that the beauty of the scene ‘ quite . 
gave him an appetite for being buried.’ The Chinese have the 
same preference for lovely localities. They pick out romantic 
positions upon hill-sides, where Nature appears under her most 
enchanting aspects. Other circumstances, only known to the 
initiated, are supposed te render one spot more eligible than 
another, and there are a class of diviners who determine the 
situation for a fee. Even the nature of the soil is an element in 
the question. Mr. Fortune relates that one of our principal 
merchants was present when a tray containing a variety of dif- 
ferent earths was brought to the well-known Howqua at Canton, 
and the old man, after examining them with care, selected the 
sample with which he wished his ashes to mingle. Some of the 
coffins are left in the open air and thatched, perhaps for want of 
a satisfactory site for the permanent interment. Every year, and 
sometimes oftener, the survivors visit the tombs of their deceased 
relatives, clear away the grass, tend the flowers which are planted 
round them, decorate them with strips of coloured paper, chant 
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prayers, burn incense, and set out choice little dishes of food, 
M. Huc having asked a mandarin whether he believed that the 
dead ate, he expressed astonishment at the inquiry, and replied 
that the purpose of the custom was to testify to the departed that 
they lived in the memory of their friends, who loved to serve them 
just the same as when they were on earth, The utmost value 
is set upon these sepulchral attentions. To secure them the 
Chinese who die at a distance are always, where the cost. of 
the transport can be provided, conveyed to the family residence, 
If they remove in a body to another locality, they constantly take 
with them the remains of their dead. When Mr. Fortune visited 
Shanghae in 1848, he found that several of the lower order of 
Chinese had sold their hovels to Europeans for the sites of houses, 
The principal care of even these poor people was to carry with 
their other effects the relics of mortality, and, where the coffins had 
rotted away, the proprietors stood with a book containing a list 
of the bones which compose the human frame, that they might be 
satisfied, by a comparison with the inventory, that not a fragment 
was left behind. This supposessome knowledge of the skeleton, 
which may not unlikely form a part of general education, with a 
view to such occurrences. Sir John Davis once saw an old man, 
on an occasion of the kind, who had the entire catalogue by heart, 
and who, as he drew forth each bone, wrote down its name ona 
slip of paper. 

*I was once or twice,’ says Mr. Fortune, ‘in the wild mountain 
districts in the interior at the time when the natives visited the 
tombs. Even the most retired parts had their visitors, and it was 
both pleasing and affecting to see the little groups assembled round 
the graves, paying the tribute of affection to those whose memory 
they revered and loved. The widow was seen kneeling by the 
grave of her lost husband; children, often very young, shedding 
tears of sorrow for a father or mother; and sometimes an old man, 
whose hair was white with age, was there mourning the loss of 
those whom he had looked to as the support of his declining 
years.” M, Huc maintains that this grief is only skilful acting. 
‘The Chinese,’ he says, ‘are completely destitute of affection, and 
have no conception of that union of hearts in which each shares 
in the joys and griefs of the other.’ The filial allegiance, which 
is still so strong in them, he believes to have been originally 
founded upon genuine feeling; but the feeling he contends has 
died out, and nothing remains except a formal habit, enforced by 
the fear of the bamboo. Men and women may shed abundance 
of water in the form of tears ; they may groan and sigh, and seem 
inconsolable ; but the whole is a lying representation, and merely 
an example of their prodigious talent for dissimulation. Mr. 
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Fortune, on the contrary, believes that there is as much genuine 
sorrow amongst the Chinese for the loss of relatives as amongst 
ourselves, and that parents dote upon children, and children love 
and reverence their parents. Whether we consider the character 
of the witness or the nature of the evidence, his testimony is, in 
our opinion, much to be preferred to that of M. Huc. The Apos- 
tolic Missionary, as he calls himself, like all persons of his in- 
tolerant persuasion, judges mankind by their views of popery, 
which is far from being in good odour at present with the Chinese 
people. Because they refuse to favour Roman Catholicism, he 
denies that they have any religion whatever; or that there is 
the faintest trace of morality among them, because they are not 
attracted by the morality of the Jesuits. Even if he had not 
written with the deep prejudice of a disappointed partisan, his 
evidence cannot extend beyond the narrow sphere of his individual 
observation, and must be qualified by well-authenticated instances 
of an opposite character. Especially this must be the case when 
his assertions outrage probability. ‘That nature should be entirely 
dead in three hundred millions of people; who keep up the forms 
of love and tenderness—that they should all conspire to mimic a 
virtue of which none of them can frame an idea—that they should 
be one vast hive of hypocrisy, without any portion of the com- 
munity possessing those better notions which alone create in the 
worser part of the public the necessity for the hypocrisy—that the 
very mothers should be destitute of the instinctive affection for 
their offspring which is vouchsafed to the fiercest of the brute 
creation—that every emotion, in a word, of man for man, should 
be utterly extinct in a civilized nation throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the land,—this is an anomaly, an unprecedented 
monstrosity, which we should not credit upon the asseveration of 
@ hundred M. Hucs. His own book refutes him. He states 
that the Chinese believe that the worst stages of sickness are 
caused by the temporary absence of the soul, which is hovering 
near, preparatory to its final flight. They imagine that it is pos- 
sible to induce it to return by entreaties, and will sometimes run 
hither and thither, addressing to it the most moving supplica- 
tions. If petitions fail, they have recourse to violence. They 
shout in the surrounding premises, they let off crackers, they push 
with their hands. M. Huc was witness to one of these scenes. 
A son, the pride of his father and the support of his children, was 
in the last stage of a decline. The Apostolic Missionary heard 
the prayers, the sobs, the clamours of those who were engaged in 
pursuit of the fugitive soul. ‘The scene,’ he says, ‘ would have 
been truly laughable and amusing if we had not known that there 
Was question of a numerous family in expectation of a frightful 
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calamity, and a prey to the most cruel anguish, The voices of 
those little children and that old man, invoking with piercing cries 
the soul of a father and a son, was something heartrending.’ If 
there is such anxiety to stay the retreating spirit—if there is 
such violent grief, which M. Huc himself allows to be real, in 
anticipation of a possible death—why must the tears shed for the 
death itself be unredeemed hypocrisy? Let whoever cam sup- 

e that the misery at the apprehended loss is solely raised by 
the fear of diminished prosperity—that it is pure material selfish- 
ness, unmitigated by one spark of personal affection—still the 
affliction itself is genuine; whereas M. Huc maintains in the 
same breath that their tears for the dead are almost invariably 
deceptive, and that those who give vent to them are only adroit 
performers of woe. Death in China, as elsewhere, must enter 
innumerable houses without being attended by sorrow. Though 
the English are noted for the strength of their domestic attach- 
ments, Swift maintained that the happiest faces were to be seen in 
mourning coaches, 

The particular in which Chinese affection has been supposed 
to be lowest is in the feelings of fathers for their daughters. 
‘The mother who is the happiest in her girls,’ says a Chinese 
maxim, ‘is she who has only boys.’ The strong desire to per 
petuate their race in the male line is one reason of their pre- 
ference for sons, and another is the comparative helplessness of 
women in earning a livelihood. The pleasure, moreover, of 
female conversation, which is the most refined and highest charm 
of our society, loses many of its delights with them in consequence 
of their neglect to educate their girls. In a country where the 
lowest male peasant can read and write, few ladies are much 
versed in either accomplishment. That this indicates a false 
and unworthy notion of the capacities of women is undeniable; 
but we suspect that we are prone to exaggerate the contempt in 
which they are held, and that in the upper classes, at least, their 
condition is the result of a more marked division than is usual 
with us of the attributes of the sexes, rather than from a complete 
disdain of feminine qualities. The Chinese simply carry the 
notion of Milton to excess— 

‘ For contemplation he, and valour, form’d ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace.’ 


M. Huc, indeed, asserts that ‘ the birth of a daughter is generally 
regarded as a family humiliation and dishonour—a sure evidence 
of the curse of Heaven ;’ but Mr. Meadows, an unexceptionable 
witness, completely disposes of this extravagant libel. ‘I have 
seen hundreds of fathers walking about with such little —_ 
an 
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and curses in their arms, handsomely dressed and prattling away 
to the pleased and proud papas.’ M. Huc, again, asserts ‘ that 
the sufferings, the privations, the contempt, all the sorrows and 
disgraces which commence at their cradle, accompany them mer- 
cilessly to their tomb ;’ but this dreary life of unbroken woe did 
not prevent Mr, Fortune from finding them as apparently light- 
hearted as they were certainly merry and talkative. Nor does the 
affliction which, according to M. Huc, perpetually attends them, 
distract their minds from the same love of dress and petty vanities 
which occupy the serener thoughts of their sex in Europe. The 
misery which is amused with toys, and wears the outward form of 
mirth, cannot be very overwhelming. In the houses of the 
wealthy the women do not mingle in male society, but this 
isolation does not extend to the lower and middle orders, and 
even in the .class immediately below the highest the seclusion 
is far from rigid. Mr. Fortune used to observe them peeping 
at him from behind windows and doors, till curiosity con- 
quering bashfulness they entered the room and stood watching 
him from a little distance. If he moved in their direction they 
ran away with affected alarm, but soon came back. The only 
occasion on which he appears to have inspired any real terror 
was in the case of a young lad, who after looking at him for 
some time said to his father, ‘If I go near him, will he bite me?” 
The destruction of female infants M. Huc himself admits to be 
the act of such degraded portions of the population as are to be found 
in every community ; and says, in total inconsistency with many of 
his statements, ‘ that we are not to suppose that the Chinese are 
barbarians, deaf to the voice of nature, who sport with the lives of 
the beings to whom they have given birth.’ Poverty is the usual 
motive for child-murder. Though the crime is considered to be 
more frequent than in Europe, no certain information exists on the 
subject, and some of the grounds for the supposition were derived 
from false evidence or mistaken inferences. It was affirmed that 
numerous corpses of infants were to be met with in rivers or by the 
wayside, where they were devoured by dogs and pigs. Inacountry 
intersected with canals, and where millions of the population 
reside with their families in floating houses upon the water, many, 
no doubt, had been drowned accidentally. M. Huc, however, 
declares that, having traversed China for ten years, he never set 
eyes upon the body of a single child, and where the case occurs 
he believes that the death is usually natural, and that the remains, 
Wrapped in a mat, are consigned to the water or laid by the road 
use the parents have not the means to pay for the sepulture. 
There is not the same consideration for the bodies of the young as of 
adults. Mr. Fortune frequently found their coffins piled together 
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in stacks, and M. Huc states that deep wells, into which quick 
lime is thrown from time to time, are constructed at the public 
expense for the purpose of receiving all the dead children who 
may be brought. 

Notwithstanding the subordinate position of Chinese women, 
Mr. Fortune observed that in bargainings and disputes they did 
not degenerate from the most self-willed specimens of the sex in 
Europe, and talked considerably louder and faster than the men. 
Although, if the account of M. Huc is to be received, they must 
be the most philosophic females, not to say the most cheerful 
martyrs, that the world ever saw, their patience and hilarity have 
no effect in keeping their tempers in check. On the contrary, 
the violence of their rage produces a novel species of hysterics, 
which, before its harmlessness is known, might be turned to ex- 
cellent account by the ladies in our part of the world. One of 
these fits was witnessed by Mr. Fortune in a bamboo forest, where 
two men were cutting down some trees which they had bought. 
They had just felled a particularly fine specimen which was not 
marked for sale, and the wife of the proprietor, observing the mis- 
take, came hastily up :— 


* She commenced first in low short sentences to lament the loss of the 
bamboo, then louder and louder sentence after sentence rolled from her 
tongue, in which she abused without mercy the unfortunate men for 
their conduct. At last she seemed to have worked herself up to a 
frantic state of excitement; she threw off her head-dress, tore her hair, 
and screamed so loud that she might have been heard for more than a 
mile. Her passion reached the climax at last, and human nature could 
stand it no longer. With an unearthly yell and a sort of hysteric gulp 
she tumbled backwards on the ground, threw her little feet in the air, 
gave two or three kicks, and all was still. Up to this point I had been 
rather amused than otherwise ; but as she lay perfectly still and foamed 
at the mouth, I became alarmed. The poor men had been standing all 
this time hanging their heads and looking as sheepish as possible. 1 
now looked round to see what effect this state of things had on them. 
They both shrugged their shoulders, laughed, and went on with their 
work. About a quarter of an hour afterwards I came back to the spot 
to see how matters stood. She was still lying on the ground, but ap- 
parently recovering. I raised her and begged her to sit up, which she 
did with a melancholy shake of the head; but she either could not or 
would not speak. In.a little while afterwards I saw her rise up and 
walk slowly and quietly home. Such scenes are very common in the 
country. These Chinese termagants work themselves up into passions 
for very slight things, and their imprecations and curses are quite fearful. 
Many of them stop short, and get pacified before they reach the climax.’ 
—Fortune’s Residence in China, p. 100. 


When Mr. Fortune’s ear had got accustomed to the changes 
which 
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which were rung in the progress of these storms, he could tell, 
without entering the house, whether the fit was at its commence- 
ment, middle, or end. The husband was sometimes the object of 
the termagant’s wrath, and more than enough appears to show that 
it is not the wives alone that are deserving of compassion. M. Huc 
witnessed a matrimonial quarrel in which the angry couple first 
abused, and next pelted each other. Their last resource was to 
try which of the two could prove most provoking by breaking 
all the articles in the house. While the shrew was venting her 
rage upon the crockery in the kitchen, the man seized a large 
paving-stone in the court. The neighbours, misinterpreting his 
intentions, rushed forward to prevent bloodshed, but his malice 
was directed against a large iron pot which he stove in at a 
blow.* Though frays will sometimes take the same turn with 
the lower orders among ourselves, the work of destruction is 
usually confined to the husband, and is seldom ventured on by 
the wife. Women in China are not treated with the deference 
which is shown to women in England; but they can take their 
own part, and there is many a man, we suspect, in the Celestial 
Empire who finds that his helpmate is the better half. In all 
countries it is the worst temper that governs, whether it chances 
to be of the masculine or feminine gender. 

In nothing does M. Huc give a more unfavourable report of 
the Chinese than with respect to their moral conduct. In gam- 
bling, debauchery, and drunkenness they have never, he says, been 
surpassed by any nation, and to these vices he ascribes the prin- 
cipal part of their pauperism. Again Mr. Fortune gives evidence 
on the other side: ‘The Chinese as a nation are a quiet and 
sober race ; their disturbances, when they have them, are unusually 
noisy, but they rarely come to blows, and drunkenness is almost 
unknown in the country districts, and rare even in densely popu- 





_ * The turn which M, Hue gives to this anecdote is an instance of the absurd 
inferences to which he is led by his prejudices. ‘ Interest,’ he says, ‘is often the 
sole motive which limits the harshness of the Chinese towards their wives. If 
they treat them with moderation, it is on a principle of economy, as people spare 
& horse because it costs money, and because if it is killed it must be replaced. 
This hideous calculation is by no means chimerical in China.’ He gives the sequel 
of the story we have borrowed from him in proof of this position. A bystander 
said to the husband with a smile, ‘ You are silly, my brother; instead of breaking 
the pot with the paving-stone, why did you not break your wife's head? Then 
you would have had in your house,’ ‘I thought of that,’ answered the hus- 
band, ‘ but it would have been foolish. I can get my kettle mended for two hun- 
dred cash, and it would cost no small sum to buy another wife.’ ‘Such replies,’ 
concludes M. Huc, ‘are not’ at all surprising to those who know the Chinese.’ 
What is really surprising is, that M. Huc. should mistake a transparent jest for 
what he calls ‘a hideous calculation.’ In his desire to establish the bru- 
tality of the Chinese he forgets that murder in China is punished with death, and 
that he who killed one wife would not survive to purchase another. aes 
ate 
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lated cities. In these respects the lower orders in China contrast 
favourably with the same classes in Europe, or even in India.’ 
Drunkenness proclaims itself, and by no possibility could Mr, 
Fortune, in his extensive wanderings, have mistaken excessive 
- intemperance for peculiar sobriety. One form of intoxication, it 
is true, is largely on the increase—that which arises from the 
smoking of opium, though all who indulge in it do not employ 
it to excess, A few weeks’ abuse of this seducing drug reduces 
its victim to a skeleton. The cheek-bones seem to be piercing 
the pale skin, which acquires a glassy polish, and the breathing 
becomes quick and disturbed. From wild excitement the smoker, 
as he consumes pipe after pipe, passes into a state of smiling and 
idiotic languor, and from thence into slumber. When once the 
habit is acquired it is never given up. ‘His days,’ says Mr. 
Fortune of one of these miserable beings, ‘were evidently num- 
bered, and yet, strange to tell, this man tried to convince others 
and himself also that he was smoking medicinally, and that the 
use of opium was indispensable to his health.’ 

Gambling is rife among all orders, high and low, in China; 
and Mr.. Fortune describes the eager interest with which the 
poor stop at stalls to throw dice for oranges, sweetmeats, and 
other trifles; but some of the details recorded by M. Huc can 
hardly be credited till they are confirmed by a more trustworthy 
observer. He represents them, when they have lost their money, 
as staking their houses, fields, wives, and clothes. Their gar- 
ments lost, they are turned naked out of the gambling-house im 
the midst of winter, and the cold in the north sets them running 
like madmen. ‘They lie against the chimneys, which in these 
countries are constructed at the ground level along the walls of 
the houses. They endeavour to warm themselves a little, some- 
times on one side, sometimes on the other, while their comrades 
look on and indulge in atrocious mirth. ‘This horrible spectacle 
does not last long, because the cold soon gets the better of these 
unhappy creatures, who fall down and die. The others then go 
back to the house and resume their game with fearful unconcem.’ 
But the most extraordinary statement of M. Huc is, that they 
sometimes play for their fingers. A sharp little hatchet is pro- 
duced along with the dice and cards, and at the termination of 
each game the winner chops off one of the fingers of the loser. 
As the run of luck cannot be all on the same side, it is incon- 
ceivable that anybody should find such exquisite pleasure in 
cutting off the fingers of his neighbour as to be willing to purchase 
the luxury at the cost of his own. Ten fingers are soon gone, 
and the momentary satisfaction must be bought by weeks of Lays 
during the healing of the stump, and the still severer penalty of 
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being incapacitated for life from playing any more. Nay, the vie- 
tims of this bloody game, unable to work or even to feed and dress 
themselves, must often perish by a lingering death from poverty 
and neglect. M. Huc seldom shows any apprehension of pro- 
voking incredulity ; but he is conscious on the present occasion 
that he is drawing largely upon the faith of his readers. 

M. Huc allows that there is an air of decorum in Chinese 
manners which might deceive a superficial observer; but he 
affirms that a closer view shows that the plausible exterior is 
only a mask for the vilest libertinism. Vice will always court 
concealment, and in every nation the appearance must be better 
than the reality. Nor can a heathen country be expected to vie 
in morals with aChristian land. Yet in this particular, as in every 
other which relates to the feelings and conduct of the natives, 
M. Huc has been guilty of the fault, which he denounces in pre- 
vious writers, of ascribing to the whole what is only true of a 
part. He might with equal justice assert that there were few 
healthy people in the empire because he had met with many who 
were sick, A disposition to lie and cheat appears to be the 
failing which most easily besets a Chinaman. 

The dissimilarity between our dress and manners and those of 
the Chinese creates a notion that there is more difference than 


really exists in essential things. M. Huc has drawn an amusing 
and impartial picture of the figure which we and they present to 
the eyes of each other :— 


‘ The Europeans who go to China are disposed to think the inhabit- 
ants of the Celestial Empire odd and ridiculous; the Chinese who visit 
Canton and Macao return the compliment. ‘They exhaust their caustic 
and mocking vein upon the appearance of the Western devils, express 
unutterable astonishment at the sight of their scanty garments, their 
close-fitting pantaloons, their prodigious round hats in the shape of a 
chimney, their shirt-collars, which appear devised to saw the ears, and 
which so gracefully surround their grotesque faces with the long nose 
and blue eyes, without beard or moustache, but which display in com- 
pensation on each jaw a handful of red and frizzled hair. They are 
puzzled, above all, by the shape of the dress-coat. They endeavour, 
without success, to account for that strange habiliment which they call 
a half-garment, because it is impossible to make it meet on the chest, 
and because the tails which hang down behind are entirely wanting in 
front. ‘They admire the exquisite and refined taste of wearing at the 
back large buttons-like coins without having anything to button to 
them. How much more beautiful do they think themselves, with their 
oblique, narrow, black eyes, high cheek-bones, nose the shape of a 
chesnut, and shaven head adorned with a magnificent tail which 
reaches to the heels! Add to this graceful and elegant type a conical 
hat covered with red fringe, an ample tunic with large sleeves, black 
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satin boots with white soles of an enormous thickness, and it is beyond 
dispute that a European can never rival a Chinese. But it is chiefly 
in their habits of life that they assume to be so much our superiors, 
When they see Europeans spending several hours in gymnastic pro- 
menades, they ask if it is not a more civilised mode of passing leisure 
time to sit quietly drinking tea and smoking a pipe, or else to go at 
once to bed. The notion of spending the larger portion of the night at 
balls and parties has never occurred to them, All the Chinese, even 
among the upper ranks, begin to sleep in time to be able to rise with 
the sun. At the hours in which there is the greatest stir and tumult 
in the principal cities of Europe, those of China enjoy the most pro- 
found repose. Every one has gone home to his family, all the shops 
are shut, the boatmen, the mountebanks, the public readers have 
finished their labours, and there are no signs of activity, except among 
the theatres for the working classes, who have no leisure but at night 
to enjoy the sight of a play. —Hwue’s ‘ L’ Empire Chinois,’ tom. ii. 
p. 122. 

Most of these circumstances are only the garnish of life, and 
do not affect its substance. Fashions are so arbitrary, that one 
in, its own nature is seldom more extraordinary than another; 
and they seem ludicrous or rational according as they are strange 
or familiar. Addison, in the ‘Spectator,’ gives an account of a 
gentleman who determined to live and dress according to the 
rules of common sense, and was soon shut up in a lunatic asylum 
in consequence. When M. Huc arrived at the port of Canton, 
after having long lost sight of Europeans, his first glimpse of three 
gentlemen in black hats, white trowsers, white waistcoats, and 
white jackets, had such an effect upon him, that he no longer 
wondered that Orientals unaccustomed to the vision should burst 
out laughing. Inso far as tastes admit of argument, the Chinese 
costume will not lose by the comparison. Their pigtails are not 
less ornamental than the tails of our half-garments, even with the 
aid of the two decorative buttons at our waist. An eminent 
classical scholar in this country contrived a dress which had no 
other fastening than a single button behind. He advertised his 
invention by wearing it himself in the streets of London, The 
people, struck by his singular appearance, stopped to gaze at 

im, and it was common to hear them exclaim to their com- 
panions, ‘ Look at that man with only one button.’ Upon this 
he invariably wheeled round, .and, pointing to their backs, said, 
* Look at those men with two buttons.’ The absurdity of these 
strange appendages always seemed instantly to flash upon their 
minds, and with an abashed countenance they grew grave at the 
retort, 

In the most important particular of all, the Celestial inhabitants 
are vastly our inferiors. ‘The great sin, says Sir John iar 
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‘of the Chinese costume is the paucity of white linen, and con- 
sequently of washing. Even their body-garment is sometimes 
a species of light silk, but capable of purification.’ They have 
no sheets to their bed, and the want of cleanliness is a common 
cause of disease of the skin. 

The Chinese dogs, who never fail to bark at foreigners, appear 
to distinguish them by their dress, for when Mr. Fortune went 
habited as a native they ceased to give tongue, though they had 
continued pertinaciously to bay at his heels till he doffed his 
English costume. M. Huc, who believes that he passed every- 
where for a genuine Chinaman, was yelped at, on the contrary, 
through all the provinces he traversed. Every nation, he says, 
in explanation, has its peculiar smell. That of the Chinese 
partakes of the nature of musk, and they in their turn detect a 
distinctive odour in Europeans, though more delicate than that 
of any other people with which they are acquainted. The noses 
of the dogs could not be less acute than those of their masters ; 
and M. Huc supposes that they knew him by the same indica- 
tions that they discriminate the track of game and vermin. 

The Chinese rely more upon their dress for warmth than is 
usual with us :— 


‘ They cannot imagine,’ says Mr. Fortune, ‘ how the Europeans can 
exist with the thin clothing they generally go about in. When the 
weather was cold I used always to wear a stout, warm, great-coat above 
my other dress, and yet the Chinese were continually feeling the thick- 
ness of my clothes, and telling me that surely I must feel cold. Their 
mode of keeping themselves comfortable in winter differs entirely from 
ours. They rarely or never think of using fires in their rooms for this 
purpose, but, as the cold increases, they just put on another jacket or 
two, until they feel that the warmth of their bodies is not carried off 
faster than it is generated. As the raw, damp cold of morning gives 
way to the genial rays of noon, the upper coats are one by one thrown 
off until evening, when they are again put on. In the spring months 
the upper garments are cast off by degrees, and, when the summer 
arrives, the Chinese are found clad in their dresses of cotton, or in the 
grass-cloth manufactured in the country. In the northern towns the 
ladies sometimes use a small brass stove, like a little oval basket, having 
the lid grated to allow the charcoal to burn and the heat to escape; 
this they place upon their tables or on the floor, for the purpose of 
warming their hands and feet. Nurseg also carry these little stoves in 
their hands under the feet of the children. Such, however, is the thick- 
hess and warmth of their dresses, that it is only in the coldest weather 
they require them. Little children in winter are so covered up, that 
they look like bundles of clothes nearly as broad as they are long, and 
when the padding is removed in warm weather, it is difficult to imagine 
that you see before you the same individuals.’ 
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The prodigality of clothing is rendered the more necessary by 
that. aversion of the Chinese, of which M. Huc speaks, for ‘ gym- 
nastic promenades,’ The most patient, industrious, and _per- 
severing of mankind, where there is an object to be gained, 
exertion without profit is a notion they cannot comprehend. To 
watch Europeans. recreating themselves, by pacing up and down 
with the activity of travellers hurrying to a goal, is a spectacle 
which raises in them the same emotions with which Cowper con- 
templated the barren speculations of philosophical theorists :— 


* Defend me, therefore, common sense, say I, 
From reveries so airy, from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.’ 

Mr. Fortune and some English friends, who went up the 
country by canal from Ningpo, were accustomed to get out from 
the boat when tired with sitting, and walk awhile upon the bank. 
‘Is it not strange,’ they heard a Chinese say, ‘ that these people 
prefer walking when they have a boat as well as ourselves?’ 
The reason for this singular propensity was discussed by the 
bystanders, but the only solution they could hit upon was ‘ that 
it was our nature to do so.’ 

Among the circumstances in which the Chinese surpass, in 
their own estimation, the barbarians of the West, politeness 
occupies a conspicuous place. Our forms of speech compared to 
theirs are like the rude blasts of the north compared to the softest 
breath of the gentle south. Mr. Fortune went to see the garden 
of the merchant Howqua, near Canton ; and, being a show-place, 
various ‘ earnest and careful notices,’ as they were termed, were 
put up about the grounds to warn visitors against doing mischief 
and committing depredations. Several fine fruit-trees lined the 
walks, and these were the words in which strangers were re- 
quested not to steal the produce,—‘ Ramblers here will be excused 
plucking the fruit on this tree.’ In a summer-house, called the 
* Hall of Fragrant Plants,’ the language was more urgent:— 
«Those who come here to saunter about are earnestly prayed not 
to: pluck the fruit or flowers, in order that the beauty of the place 
may be preserved.’ This by itself was too blunt and plain- 
spoken for a Chinese, and was therefore qualified by the addi- 
tion, ‘ We beg persons who thderstand this notice to excuse it. 
Their acts do not quite keep pace with the overflowing courtesy 
of their speech. ‘The essence of good manners is in the prefer- 
ence for others in the smaller affairs of life—in a petty benevo- 
lence reduced to rule and enforced by society upon all to supply 
the want of the reality in many. The rules are defective in pro- 
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portion as the civility is barren. Tried by this test, the Chinese 
are not much in advance of ourselves. They give you, says M. 
Huc, the most pressing invitations, but it is on condition that 
you refuse them. The native Christians of a Roman Catholic 
station in the north went one saint’s day to attend service in a 
chapel attached to the house of a catechist. The service ended, 
the catechist pressed the whole of the congregation, which was 
numerous, to stay and dine with him. Everyone replied to his 
entreaties by an excuse. With an air of mortification at the 
repeated refusals, he at last caught hold of a cousin, and begged 
him, by the ties of relationship, to remain. The cousin pleaded 
business, and, after a protracted contest of earnest requests and 
peremptory denials, the catechist proceeded to use force, and 
endeavoured to drag his refractory relation into the house. ‘ If,’ 
said he, * you will not eat rice with me, at least come in and 
drink a cup of wine.’ The cousin consented to this compromise. 
After sitting long, and no wine appearing, he ventured to inquire 
when it was likely to be brought in. ‘ Wine! wine!” said his 
astonished host ; ‘do you suppose I have any wine here? and 
do you not know that I never drink wine, since it gives me the 
stomach-ache?’ ‘ Then, why,’ replied his guest, ‘did you not 
let me go, instead of insisting on my coming in?’ The question 
threw the catechist into a rage. He abused his cousin for an 
ignorant boor, asked him where he had learnt manners, and 
with cutting sarcasm exclaimed, ‘ What! I do you the civility 
to invite you to drink wine, and you have not the courtesy to 
decliné!’ M. Huc, who witnessed the scene, speculates upon 
the motives for the usage, and comes to the conclusion that when 
it costs nothing everybody wishes to appear kind and generous 
to everybody; while all, on the other hand, are flattered by 
receiving warm invitations and by their own delicacy in refusing 
them. These are matters in which people like to be duped, 
notwithstanding their inward consciousness that they are 
deceived. 

In visiting a Chinese a profusion of low bows pass on either 
side, In the reception-rooms of the wealthy there are two raised 
seats, one of which is considered the seat of honour. The host 
presses it upon the visitor, the visitor upon the host; and the 
conflict. of courtesy will sometimes. continue for several minutes. 
At dinners they think with Lady Macbeth that ‘ the sauce: to 
meat is ceremony.’ ‘In this case,’ says Mr. Fortune, ‘ it is not 
only the host who is begging the guests to occupy the most 
honourable seats, but the guests themselves are also pressing the 
favoured. places upon each other.’ Hence there is: much sitting 
down and. getting up again, everybody agreeing to depreciate 
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himself and exalt his neighbour. The bowing and flattery, the 
entreaties and refusals, lasted on one occasion, when Mr. Fortune 
was a guest, nearly a quarter of an hour. The peculiarities of 
the dinner itself have been well summed up by M. Huc :— 


‘ A real Chinese dinner cannot appear otherwise than strange to an 
unreflecting foreigner who imagines that there can only exist one 
method of living among all the nations in the world. To begin with 
dessert and finish with soups—to drink wine hot and smoking out of 
small porcelain cups—to employ two little sticks instead of a fork to 
take up the food, which is brought to the table ready cut into mouth- 
fuls—to use, instead of napkins, little squares of soft coloured paper, of 
which a supply is placed by the side of each guest, and which a servant 
carries away as they are done with—to leave your place between the 
courses to smoke or amuse yourself—to raise your chop-sticks to your 
forehead and lay them upon your cup to announce to the company that 
you have finished your dinner—these are all singularities which rouse 
the curiosity of Europeans. The Chinese, on their part, never get over 
their surprise when they see us at table, and they inquire how it is that 
we can swallow our drinks cold, and how we came by the singular and 
extravagant idea of making use of a trident to convey our food to our 
mouths, at the risk of running it into our lips or our eyes. They think 
it very odd that our nuts and almonds are served in their shells, and 
that the servants do not take the trouble to peel the fruit, and cut out 
the bones from the meat. Though they are not very nice about the 
nature of their food, and relish fritters of silkworms and preserved tad- 
poles, they cannot understand the predilection of our epicures for a 
high pheasant, or a cheese which has all the movements of an animated 
being.’— Huc’s ‘ L’ Empire Chinois, tom. i. p. 216. : 


At a dinner which was attended by Captain Laplace of the 
French navy, salted earthworms formed part of the first course, 
but so disguised that the confiding guests ate them without 2 
suspicion of the truth. The nests which the Chinese purchase 
at a high price and boil with other ingredients into soup belong 
to a species of swallow in the island of Java. What are the 
materials used by the birds in the construction of these delicacies 
is a disputed question. Some say they are composed of fish- 
spawn, others of the scum of the sea, others of plants; but, if 
Bishop Stanley is right in the opinion he gives in his delightful 
‘ History of Birds,’ those who have partaken of the soup had 
better remain in ignorance of its essence. Salted earthworms 
would be preferable. Yet it cannot be denied that there is 
nothing in which nations are more capricious than in their adop- 
tion and rejection of articles of diet. A Chinese cook in the 
service of a European at Macao sent up a dish of snipes without 
the trail. Host and guests, of whom M. Huc was one, rated him 
for his ignorance, and told him, to his astonishment, that he had 
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committed a crime which could not be pardoned twice. A few 
days afterwards he had to dress some birds which were not 
snipes, and was careful to preserve their precious contents. He 
was dismissed, despairing ever to comprehend the culinary code 
of Europeans, and wondering as much at the gross taste which 
could venture upon the entrails of a bird as we of the West 
can marvel at the Chinese relish for earthworms. Frogs are 
esteemed throughout the empire. They are brought to the towns 
in tubs or baskets ; and the frogmonger, in the intervals between 
serving his customers, chops off the heads of the animals and 
draws off their skins. They are sold, like everything in China, 
by weight. 

Mr. Fortune and M. Huc agree in the opinion that the Chinese 
have a singular aptitude for cookery. ‘ You have only,’ says the 
latter, ‘to take the first man that comes, and after a few days’ 
practice he will acquit himself of his duties to a miracle. The 
most astonishing thing of all is the excessive simplicity of their 
means ; 2 single iron saucepan is the sole implement they require 
for executing the most difficult combinations. The national 
predilection is for made dishes more after the manner of the 
French than the English, The humblest peasant is expert in 
concocting savoury messes out of the simplest materials. A 
Chinaman, Mr. Fortune states, would starve upon what used, 
and perhaps continues, to be the harvest diet of Scottish labourers 
—milk and porridge for breakfast and supper, and bread and 
beer for dinner. The tea-makers whom he took over to India 
could not live upon the salt-beef and biscuit of our English 
sailors. They had a private store of articles with which at small 
expense they compounded dishes that gratified the palate as well 
as appeased hunger. 

The entertainments of the Chinese are very protracted. A 
private dinner at which Mr. Fortune was present in Shanghae 
having continued for three hours, he inquired of a linguist who 
sat next him when it would end. ‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘it will 
last for three or four hours longer, but if you want to go away 
you can do so now.’ The hundreds of little dishes which appear 
in succession are less the cause of the excessive time which is 
spent at the table than the unceremonious habit of intermingling 
eating with recreation and smoking. A play was proceeding in 
the dining-room during the whole of the meal, and smoking in 
China never stops. Men, women, and children live with pipes 
in their mouths. The labourer smokes in the fields, the clerk at 
his desk, the traveller on horseback. ‘If,’ says M. Huc, ‘a 
person wakes in the night, he lights his pipe.’ The most certain 
sign that a sick man is about to expire is that he ceases to 7 
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hale the fumes of tobacco. Upon this he expends his latest 
breath ; and the native Christians who came to summon M. Huc 
to administer the sacraments to the dying always said in proof of 
the desperateness of the case—‘ He no longer smokes.’ 

Of all the distinctions between a Chinese and European dinner 
there is not one in which we should suppose the advantage was 
more with ourselves than in the use of knives and forks instead 
of two slender sticks. But Mr. Fortune, who is equally expert 
in the use of both, decides in favour of the sticks. With dishes 
prepared in the Chinese fashion it would he almost impossible to 
pierce the dainty morsels with a fork, whereas ‘the smallest 
fragment, even to a single grain of rice, can be picked up with 
perfect ease’ by those who have learned to handle the magic 
little implements which daily convey the food to the mouths of 
three hundred millions of people. ‘ No article in use amongst 
ourselves,’ adds Mr. Fortune, ‘could supply their place. Ex- 
cepting the fingers, nature’s own invention, nothing is so con- 
venient as the chopsticks.’ The cold drinks, which are the 
abhorrence of the Chinese, might be presumed grateful to any 
palate in the sultry season, but, whatever may be the demerits of 
warm wine, Mr. Fortune maintains the superior properties of 
warm tea. ‘I do not know anything half so refreshing on a hot 
summer day ; I mean pure as the Chinese drink it, without sugar 
and milk. It is far better than either wine or beer. It quenches 
thirst, is a gentle stimulant, and wards off many of the fevers in- 
cident to such a climate.’ Cowper described it perfectly when 
he called it the herb ‘ which cheers but not inebriates.’ Another 
custom, which at first found little favour with either M. Huc or 
Mr. Fortune, they discovered upon experience to be exceedingly 
agreeable. Towels, from which hot water has been wrung out, 
are brought round in trays after meals, and each of the guests 
wipes his face with the reeking cloth. The same process is gone 
through after journeys. It is, in fact, the Chinese mode of 
washing, and, though not the most effectual, Mr. Fortune pro- 
nounces it far more refreshing than cold bathing to a person 
who is hot and tired with walking. The natives rarely use soap. 

The plays which sometimes add zest to a dinner are a pas- 
sion with every soul in the empire. In towns they are going 
on at all hours of the day and night, and are frequent at every 
village in the country. The Chinese who emigrated to Cali- 
fornia could not dispense with their gambling-houses and theatre, 
and the performances at the latter in San Francisco continued 
without intermission through the twenty-four hours. The actors 
in their native land are mostly strollers who travel from place 
to place, and are hired either by rich individuals or by ® 
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certain number of people in the district, who club together 
to defray the expense. A temporary theatre is frequently run 
up for the occasion—a simple business, since there is no 
scenery; ‘and a table, a few chairs, and a covered platform 
are all that is needed.’ The dresses, however, are splendid. 
Women are not permitted to perform, but the boys who per- 
sonate the female parts deceive the eyes and ears of foreigners 
who are ignorant of the usage. The spectators are in the 
open air, and the common people, who pay nothing for the 
privilege, flock by thousands to the sight. The dense crowd of 
human heads reminded Mr. Fortune of the mobs which collect 
before the hustings at an English election. Talking and smoking 
go on freely, and the vendors of eatables cry their goods. The 
actors recite their speeches in a singing falsetto voice—a ‘ sing- 
song’ is the European name for the performance—and seemed 
to Mr. Fortune to set nature at defiance. The plays themselves, 
which are partly in prose, partly in lyric verse, equally violate 
probability ; nor is there much attempt at developing character, 
manners, or sentiment. The Chinese drama is believed to be the 
earliest in existence, and in accordance with the rule which per- 
vades nearly all their intellectual efforts, having brought it to a 
point which appeared to render the progress to perfection in- 
evitable, they came to a dead stop, and have left it in the same 

imperfect state to which it had attained several centuries ago. 
Much as plays are the delight of the whole community, the 
admiring spectators have little or no respect for the authors of 
the pieces. Their utilitarian propensities lead them to keep their 
veneration for the literature which instructs, such as grave works 
on history and morals, while the literature which amuses, such as 
novels and poetry, brings no fame. To such an extent is this 
carried that, according to M. Huc, the writers of fiction never 
dream of putting their names to their finest productions. ‘In 
China people read pretty much as they walk in a beautiful 
garden for recreation. ‘They admire the arrangement of the 
walks, the verdure, the trees, the splendour and variety of the 
flowers, but they come away without having bestowed a thought 
on the gardener or even inquired his name.’* This is the more 
singular, that they are so far from being indifferent to the enter- 
tainment which their lighter literature affords that they devour it 
greedily, and are beyond doubt a merry people, who love to laugh 
and make laugh. Their low esteem for works of imagination 
does not prevent their engraving scraps of select verse on their 
teacups, vases, and fans. Quotations from authors, indeed, are 
put up everywhere. Upon public and private buildings, upon 
shops and temples, innumerable choice fragments invite ‘the 
casual 
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casual spectator to read and learn. ‘Enter into the poorest 
house,’ says M. Huc, ‘in the most miserable village, and though 
you will often find complete destitution and a want of the com- 
monest necessaries of life, you will be sure to see some beautiful 
maxims written upon scrolls of red paper. China might, ina sense, 
be called one enormous library.’ These maxims are frequently 
admirable either for the sagacity of the thought or the felicity of 
the expression. Of the specimens which follow, the first two are 
from the ‘ China’ of Sir John Davis,* the rest are from M. Huc :— 


‘ Early preferment makes a lazy genius. 

Great wealth comes by destiny ; moderate wealth by industry. 

My books speak to my mind, my friends to my heart, heaven to my 
Soul, and all the rest to my ears. 

He who finds pleasure in vice, and pain in virtue, is a novice in both. 

We can do without the world, but we need a friend. 

When men meet they listen to one another; women and girls look 
at each other. 

The dog in the kennel barks at his fleas; the dog who hunts does 
not feel them. 

Great minds have wills; others have only wishes. 

One day is worth three to him who does everything in its order. 

Who is the greatest liar? He who talks most of himself.’ 


In addition to all the other means of instruction, there is a large 
class of persons who traverse the empire and read to the people 
passages from the history of their country accompanied with 
comments. These readers are said by M. Huc to be also ex- 
cellent speakers, and they are listened to by the crowds who throng 
round them with eager attention, They have no other pay than 
the gratuities they collect from their hearers. Works in China 
appear to be treated with more consideration than those who 
produce them. Unsaleable books are not used for waste paper, 
and no Celestial scribbler runs the risk which beset the English 
author in the days of Grub Street of having his butter, cheese, 
and bacon served out to him in a leaf of his own last pamphlet. 
The very children among the Chinese are taught to avoid tread- 
ing upon a piece of paper which has anything written or printed 
on it. M. Huc is of opinion that no superstitious idea is attached 
to the practice, but that it proceeds purely from reverence to the 
productions of the mind, 

Nothing deserving the name of architecture exists in China, 





* Of this excellent work, by far the best and most comprehensive which exists 
on the entire subject of the manners, productions, and institutions- of China, we 
0 a full account on its first appearance ; and it is only necessary to add now that 

e history of English intercourse with the Celestial Empire has been continued in 
successive editions, and is brought down in that which has just appeared to the 
breaking out of the present war. 
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with the exception of the nine-storied pagodas, which are graceful 
objects. They are nearly all in decay, for since the great wall 
there has been little erected which was intended to last. Sir 
Christopher Wren said that he built for eternity. The Chinaman 
builds for his own generation. The most ancient and unchange- 
able nation in the world, they are themselves the records of the 
past, and have neither ancient monuments nor ancesiral halls. 
Their most populous places have no individual features of interest, 
and the uniformity of their streets and shops renders it difficult for 
a stranger to distinguish one town from another. The habit of 
confining their houses, when practicable, to a ground-floor, ex- 
cludes grandeur of elevation, nor is there any attempt to obtain 
an effect from general beauty of form except in the elegant curve 
of the roofs, But little as they aim at excellence of design, the 
profusion of carving, and the rich colours with which they deco- 
rate pillars, friezes, and every available part of the edifice, impart 
agay and fascinating air to their best abodes. Here, as in every- 
thing else, the spectator wonders to find so much, and yet to find 
no more,* 

The works of Mr. Fortune are full of interesting details on the 
botanical productions of China, The mow-chok, the most beauti- 
ful bamboo in the world, is peculiar to this country. It attains to 
its full height of from sixty to eighty feet in a few months, and 
Mr. Fortune, who was in the habit of measuring its daily growth 
in the Chinese woods, found that it shot up from two to two and 
ahalf feet in twenty-four hours. Unlike the bushy bamboo of 
India, with its large joints and branches throughout its stem, the 
mow-chok usually presents a bare surface for thirty feet from the 
ground. The freedom from knots and the fineness of its structure 
render the wood of great importance in the arts. Indeed the 
number of uses to which this plant can be put is surprising. 
When it first shoots from the soil it is cut like asparagus and 
eaten as a vegetable. Mr. Fortune found it excellent, and during 
the time it was in season had it for dinner every day. The inte- 
tior portion of the stem is beaten into pulp for paper, the exterior 
is slit into strips for the weaving of ropes, baskets, and sieves. 
Ornamental inlaid work is constructed from it, and the entire 
pole, from its combined lightness and strength, answers every pur- 
pose for which poles can be employed. Mr. Fortune has done 





* This account of Chinese architecture is derived in substance from Mr. James 
Fergusson’s ‘ Illustrated Handbook of Architecture,’ a work of singular learning, 
originality, and acuteness, and which in two octavo volumes contains the history 
of all the styles in the world. Nobody can read this admirable manual without 
surprise that one man should display such a mastery of every branch of an almost 
endless subject. h 
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the service of introducing this invaluable variety into India, and 
it is now growing on the slopes of the Himalaya. 

The disputed question of whether black and green tea were the 
products of different plants, has been finally settled by Mr. For- 
tune. Though there are two species, one called by botanists 
Thea bohea, after some mountains in China, and the other Thea 
viridis, yet it is a mistake to suppose that black tea alone is made 
from the first, and green tea from the second. Both sorts are made 
alike from each—the inferior teas from the bohea which is culti- 
vated near Canton, and the finer kinds from the viridis. The 
difference in the colour depends solely on the mode of preparation. 
The leaves for the green tea, being roasted almost immediately 
after they are gathered, and dried off very quickly, retain more of 
their natural hue, while the black teas owe their colour to longer 
exposure to the air, and to being more slowly dried. The finer 
descriptions of both are made from the young leaves when they 
first unfold themselves in spring ; but the best kinds manufactured 
are too lightly fired to bear a voyage, being spoilt by the slightest 
damp, and can never be tasted out of the country. The scented 
teas owe their flavour to being mixed, when perfectly dry, with the 
fresh-gathered flowers of the orange or some other odoriferous 
plant, and after twenty-four hours the dry tea has absorbed 
the fragrance of the moist flowers, which are then sifted out. 
The Chinese exercise their ingenuity in giving to the coarser 
samples of their staple commodity the appearance of the most es- 
teemed sorts; but Mr. Fortune conveys the comfortable assurance 
that the English merchants on the spot understand their business 
too well to be deceived, and are too honest for the most part to 
deceive. More than this is not to be attained. With adulter- 
tions of every description at home, it is wild to suppose that com- 
modities abroad will be kept in their pristine purity, or that 
rascally Chinaman will not be able to find a rascally foreigner to 
conspire with him in cheating the public beyond the seas. 

Tea does not form a meal in China, but is drunk at all hour 
and upon all occasions ; and when it is remembered that the entire 
poor of our own country contrive to procure it, we perceive how 
cheap a luxury it must be in the land of its manufacture, free from 
duty, cost of transport, and the profits of the numerous hands 
through which it passes before it arrives at our tables. Those 
among ourselves who dread its injury to the nerves, may be con- 
soled by knowing that ‘the most inveterate and abandoned tea- 
drinkers in ‘the world,’ to use the expression of Dr. Johnson, 
experience no such evil effects. Their usual method of making 
it is to infuse the tea in the cup from which it is to be drunk, 
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instead of pouring it from a teapot. Southey relates that the 
first pound which ever arsived at Penrith came as a present, 
with the direction that it was to be steeped in*thot water. The 
family boiled the entire pound in a kettle, and, never dreaming 
that the liquid was the precious part, eat the leaves with salt and 
butter, and wondered that anybody should like sucha dish. Yet 
Captain Basil Hall relates that on the coast of South America 
it is usual, after drinking the tea, to hand round the tea-leaves on 
a silver salver, and as they contain far more nutriment than the 
liquid, it is not impossible that they may hereafter become an 
article of diet among the economical Chinese. 

Rice is the staple food as tea is the national drink of the Chi- 
nese, ‘The chief thing they wish and work for,’ says Mr. 
Gutzlaff, as quoted by Sir John Davis, ‘is rice: their domestic 
accounts are entirely regulated by the quantity of rice consumed ; 
their meals according to the number of bowls of it boiled; and 
their exertion according to the quantity wanted. Every substitute 
for this favourite food is considered meagre, and indicative of the 
greatest wretchedness. When they cannot obtain a sufficient 
quantity to satisfy their appetites, they supply the deficiency with 
an equal weight of water, making a sort of gruel. Inquiring 
whether the Western barbarians eat rice, and finding me slow to 
give them an answer, they exclaimed, “Oh! the sterile regions 
of barbarians, which produce not the necessaries of life. Strange 
that the inhabitants have not long ago died of hunger.”’ Their 
very wines are made from rice, for though they possess the grape 
they do not use it for the purpose. 

The notions formerly current that every acre of land is culti- 
vated in China, and that the vast population is engaged in a per- 
petual contest with impending famine, are without a shadow of 
foundation. The country, being mountainous, is to a great extent 
incapable of tillage; but there are enormous tracts which, with 
skill and capital, could be made to yield crops, and will, doubtless, 
be reclaimed as the needs of the people increase. Though the 
Celestial Empire is not, any more than the kingdoms of Europe, 
exempt from seasons of scarcity, and the poorer inhabitants may 
sometimes suffer the extremities of hunger and even die of starva- 
tion, like the Irish in the time of the famine, their ordinary con- 
dition is the very reverse of pitiable. ‘1 fully believe,’ says Mr. 
Fortune, ‘ that in no country in the world is there less real misery 
and want than in China.’ ‘I doubt,’ he says on another occa- 
sion, ‘if there is a happier race anywhere than the Chinese farmer 
and peasantry.’ The cheerful look of the labourers is a matter 
of general observation. Mr. Fortune reckons their wages at about 
6d. or 7d. a-day ; but food is cheap in proportion. The only 
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coin of the realm is a small copper piece, of which 100 are equiva- 
lent to about 44d., and such a low denomination of money for 
the sole currehcy of the empire indicates of itself the low 
price of the common necessaries of life. For a few cash, as 
the English call them, a Chinese, Mr. Fortune states, can dine 
in a sumptuous manner upon his rice, fish, vegetables, and 
tea. What little meat they get is chiefly pork. Of fish they 
are extremely fond, and some of their methods of catching 
them are peculiar. All the world is familiar with the manner 
in which they press the cormorant into their service, and the 
docility to which the birds are brought by gentleness and perse- 
verance. Another plan frequently witnessed by Mr. Fortune in the 
northern provinces was for the men to wade into the water and strike 
a sharp blow upon the surface with their hands. This frightens 
the fish, which dive into the mud, and the moment the Chinaman 
feels one touch his feet, he himself dives also, and soon reappears, 
holding up his prey with an airof triumph. But the most singular 
system described by Mr. Fortune is that by which they seduce 
the fish themselves to jump into their boats. A strip of white 
canvas is stretched slanting in the water along the right side, 
allures or alarms the fish, and has the strange effect of inducing 
them to leap over it. Indeed they would spring across the boat 
but for an upright net, which goes from stem to stern on the 
opposite side, and intercepts them in their passage. The long 
isolation of the Chinese is the cause why our contrivances and 
theirs have so little in common, We gained our objects by inde- 
pendent discovery, and the variety of operation which is the result 
shows how many means there are of attaining an end, and how 
much wider is the scope for human ingenuity than is commonly 
supposed. 

M. Huc admits that the industry of the Chinese is marvellous 
in all which relates to the ordinary wants and conveniences of 
life. Mr. Fortune speaks of their perseverance in the strongest 
terms, and it forcibly impresses every visitor to their land. On 
the rivers and canals, which are their highways, they beat up 
against rapids which would wear out the patience of any other 
people, and navigate shallows which are only ankle deep. The 
thousands who emigrated to California adapted themselves with 
ready versatility to any employment which offered. Washer- 
women were wanted at San Francisco, and instantly the China- 
men took up their stations at the tub. Notwithstanding that 
in consequence of their defective science they were put to much 
greater toil than Europeans in their search for gold, ‘ they were 
content,’ Mr. Borthwick says in his ‘Three Years in Califoria, 
‘with working such diggings as it was not thought worth while 
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to take from them.’ The community, jealous of their earnings 
and of their greater disposition to amass than to scatter, discussed 
the propriety of driving them from the territory. Mr. Borthwick, 
from his tone, seems more impressed with the liberality which 
permitted them to stay than with the tyrannical covetousness 
which meditated their expulsion. Upwards of fifty thousand have 
also emigrated to the diggings in Victoria, where, according to 
their usage, they keep together, and preserve their national ways. 
Their rapid influx to the points of the globe where money is to 
be made shows that the inhabitants of the Empire know much 
more of what is passing abroad than we commonly suppose. 
M. Hue says, that since their war with ourselves they have ap- 
plied to the study of geography, and have published several accu- 
rate treatises on the other parts of the world, and especially on 
Europe. 

In all countries without a poor-law beggars must be tolerated. 
They are abundant in China, and ‘seem to demand charity more 
asaright thana favour.’ Their filth and their importunity make 
it policy to bestow something, for the purpose of getting rid of 
them. A handful of rice or the smallest coin in the realm suf- 
fices :— 


‘In every string,’ says Mr. Fortune, ‘ of a hundred cash there are a 


number of inferior ones : these are either given to beggars or the beggar 

lays down one of them for the shopkeeper, who gives in return one of 
the usual size, so that in this case the beggar receives about the value 

of half a cash, or the fiftieth part of a penny. I believe in many cases 

itis not unusual for the inhabitants of a city to compound with the heads.) 
of this strange community. When this is done, a slip of paper is pasted 

on the doorposts of the person who has made this arrangement, and no 

beggar troubles him during the space of time for which he has paid.’ 


These transactions are conducted through the agency of the 
king of the beggars, who is responsible for the good behaviour of 
his ragged subjects. The majority of them have no regular lodg- 
ing, but sleep under any projection or shed which will shield them 
fom the rain. In Pekin, if the account of M. Huc is to be trusted, 
there is a large establishment, called the ‘ House of Hens’ Fea- 
thers,’ where they may pass the night for a cash apiece. The 
floor of an immense building is thickly strewed with feathers, 
which constitute, as it were, one vast continuous bed. Men, 
women, and children are received indiscriminately, and lie down 
in the feathers in rows. The proprietors began by furnishing 
each lodger with a small wrapper; but as the beggars frequently 
contrived to carry away the counterpane under their garments, an 
tnormous quilt, the size of the entire room, was substituted for 
the portable coverlets. When everybody is in his feathers, the 
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quilt, which is suspended from the ceiling, is let down by pulleys. 
Holes are cut init at regular intervals, through which the lodgers 
put their heads to avoid suffocation, and a tam-tam is sounded 
before it is drawn up in the morning, that the sleepers may not 
be caught by their necks and carried up with the quilt to the top 
of the building. Then, says M. Huc, this immense nest of men- 
dicants may be seen tumbling about in the sea of dirty down, 
from which they emerge to put on their own miserable rags. The 
Celestial beggars have recently extended their sphere of opera- 
tions. They were almost unknown in London till within the last 
three years, and, according to the Report of the Mendicity So- 
ciety, have annually increased, till in 1856 they were become 
more numerous than the vagrants of any other nation, except the 
Indians and Italians. Their ordinary habit is to go about in 
pairs singing their native songs at the doors of churches when 
the congregation is leaving. Their profession proclaims that they 
are the scum of their country, and the Mendicity Report describes 
them as filthy, immoral, pilfering, and quarrelsome. 

The thieves m China are numerous, and Mr. Fortune had the 
ill luck tofall among them. In a canal a few miles from Shanghae 
his boat stranded, and it was necessary to pass the night in this 
position and wait the rise of the tide. He was near the end of 


his travels, and went to bed congratulating himself on the quiet 
and successful manner in which his journey had been accom- 
plished! While he was meditating upon his security the rogues 
were plotting his discomfiture, and soon put to flight the pleasant 
dreams in which he had indulged :— 


* About two in the morning I was awakened by a loud yell from one 
of my servants, and I suspected at once that we had had a visit from 
thieves, for I had frequently heard the same sound before. Like the 
cry onehears at sea when a man has fallen overboard, this alarm can 
never be mistaken when once it has been heard. Before I had time to 
inquire what was wrong, one of my servants and two of the boatmen 
plunged into the canal and pursued the thieves. Thinking that we had 
only lost some cooking utensils, or things of little value that might have 
been lying outside the boat, I gave myself no uneasiness about the 
matter, and felt much inclined to go to sleep again. But my servant, 
who returned almost immediately, awoke me most effectually. “1 
fear,” said he, opening my door, “ the thieves have been inside the boat, 
and have taken away some. of your property.” ‘* Impossible,” said I; 
‘they cannot have been here.” “ But look,” he replied ; ‘ a portion 
of the side of your beat under the window has been lifted out.” Turn- 
ing to the place indicated by my servant, I could see, althougli it was 
quite dark, that there was a large hole in the side of the boat not more 
than three feet from where my head had been lying. At my righit 
hand and just under the window the trunk used to stand in which I was 
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in the habit of keeping my papers, money, and other valuables. On 
the first suspicion that 1 was the victim I stretched out my hand in the 
dark to feel if this was safe. Instead of my hand resting on the top of 
the trunk, as it had been accustomed to do, it went down to the floor of 
the boat, and I then knew for the first time that the trunk was gone. 
At the same moment my servant Tung-a came in with a candle, and 
confirmed what I had just made out in the dark. The thieves had done 
their work well—the boat was empty. My money amounting to more 
than one hundred Shanghae dollars, my accounts, and other papers— 
all, all were gone. The rascals had not even left me the clothes I had 
thrown off when I went to bed. But there was no time to lose, and in 
order to make every effort to catch the thieves, or at least get back a 
portion of my property, I jumped into the canal, and made for the 
bank. The tide had now risen, and instead of finding only about two 
feet of water—the depth when we went to bed—lI now sank up to the 
neck, and found the stream very rapid. A few strokes with my arms 
soon brought me into shallow water and to the shore. Here I found 
the boatmen rushing about in a frantic manner, examining with a 
lantern the bushes and indigo vats on the banks of the canal, but all 
they had found was a few Manilla cheroots which the thieves had 
dropped apparently in their hurry. A watchman with his lantern and 
two or three stragglers, hearing the noise we made, came up and 
inquired what was wrong; but when asked whether they had seen any- 
thing of the thieves, shook their heads, and professed the most profound 
ignorance. The night was pitch dark, everything was perfectly still, 
and with the exception of the few stragglers already mentioned, the 
whole town seemed sunk in a deep sleep. We were therefore perfectly 
helpless, and could do nothing further. I returned in no comfortable 
frame of mind to my boat. Dripping with wet I lay down on my 
couch without any inclination to sleep. It was a serious business for 
me to lose so much money, but that part of the matter gave me the 
least uneasiness. The loss of my accounts, journals, drawings, and 
numerous memoranda I had been making during three years of travel, 
which it was impossible for any one to replace, was of far greater im- 
portance. I tried to reason philosophically upon the matter; to 
persuade myself that as the thing could not be helped now it was no use 
being vexed with it; that in a few years it would not signify much 
either to myself or any one else whether I had been robbed or not; but 
all this fine reasoning would not do.’ 

Moneyless and clothesless, with his single shirt as wet as: the 
water of the canal, he must’ have been. more than a philosopher 
if any amount of stoicism could have reconciled him. to his situa~ 
tion, and, allowed him to finish his night's rest as though nothing 
had. happened. But men are often helped by circumstances 
when: they themselves can see no escape, and Mr. Fortune was 
relieved from the worst part. of his troubles in a way which came 
upon him as suddenly and surprised him as much as the robbery 
itself. After he had lain for about an hour brooding: over his 
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forlorn condition footsteps were heard approaching the banks of 
the canal. 


‘We were all attention, and when we could see two figures halt 
abreast of our boat our excitement was at a very high pitch. ‘“ Louda, 
louda !”—a term always applied to the captain of the boat—cried one 
of them. My men immediately started up, and demanded what our 
visitors wanted. ‘* Louda,” said the same voice, with the greatest 
coolness, and as if he was transacting a very ordinary piece of business, 
“come over here and receive the white devil’s trunks and clothes.” 
When my men reached the opposite side of the canal the thieves had 
disappeared, but had left my boxes on the bank. The dollars were all 
gone, but everything else in the trunk, although bearing evident marks 
of having been under the examination of the thieves, had been carefully 
put back. My accounts, books, journals, and all that I valued most, 
had been returned to me. Many things, such as knives, pencils, &c., 
which are highly valued by the Chinese, were left untouched ; and even 
the very padlock of the trunk had been put carefully inside. It was 
the same with my clothes. Coats, waistcoats, trousers, and even the 
necktie which I had thrown on the table when I went to bed—every- 
thing was returned except the dollars. What an extraordinary people 
the Chinese are, and how difficult to understand! The thieves of any 
other nation would never have thought of bringing back what they did 
not want; if they do not appropriate the whole of their booty, they 
either destroy it or throw it away. Chinese thieves are much more 
civilised ; they return what does not suit their purpose to keep.’— 
Fortune’s Residence in China, p. 380. 


Some pirates plundered Mr. Russell, the missionary. They 
were particularly delighted with his watch, and in the evening 
one of the number brought it back to him, not, as in the case of 
Mr. Fortune’s trunk, to restore it to the owner, but politely to 
request that its late proprietor would have the kindness to instruct 
him how to wind it up! The Mandarins soon apprehended the 
robbers who had carried off Mr. Fortune’s dollars, and returned 
him little more than a fourth of the sum. The rest they re- 
tained for the expenses or for themselves. A court of law, say 
the Spaniards, is a thicket of brambles, and the suitors are sheep, 
and such of the flock as have the courage to enter leave their 
fleeces upon the thorns. 

The Chinese Government has little consideration for depre- 
dators. The jails, Sir John Davis says, are miserable abodes, 
which the people term Ty-yo, or hell. Torture is in use to 
compel confession, and the supposed criminal is either beaten 


unmercifully with the bamboo, or his ankles are squeezed _be- 
tween three sticks tied together in the form of a triangle. M. Huc 
states that he once met on a road near Pekin a convoy of carts 
filled with screaming and groaning prisoners. On coming we 
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the procession he found, to his horror, that every man was nailed 
by his hand to the wood of the vehicle. He questioned the con- 
ductor upon the cause of this atrocity, who calmly told him that, 
with the aid of a company of soldiers, he had succeeded in appre- 
hending a colony of robbers, and, not having carried sufficient 
chains, was compelled to secure them as he could. ‘But,’ in- 
quired M. Huc, ‘ may not some 6f them be innocent?’ ‘ How 
can I tell ?’ was the reply; ‘ they have not yet been tried.’ The 
spectacle itself appeared less appalling than the mirth of the 
soldiers, who pointed out for the amusement of each other the in- 
voluntary grimaces produced in the prisoners by the extremity of 
the torture, The authority is suspicious, the circumstances not very 
probable ; for rope was not likely to be scarce where hammers 
and nails were plentiful. However severe, too, may be the laws 
in particular instances, they are minute in their provisions, and 
those who administer them are not permitted to depart from 
them. But whether the incident be true or false, we are assured, 
upon the highest authority, that the inference drawn from it by 
M. Huc of the general barbarity of the nation is entirely un- 
founded. Though the penal code may be rigorous, the people 
are humane. Nowhere ought the distinction to be better under- 
stood than in England. Ata period when our jails were pest- 
houses, and our code the bloodiest in Europe ; when we dealt far 
more unmercifully with thieves than do the Chinese, and a mother 
was hanged for stealing a loaf of bread for her famishing children 
from the counter of a baker, we had reached individually a high 
state of humanity and civilization, were profuse in our charities 
and strong in our affections. In 1849, as M. Huc was travelling 
through the province of Chan-toung, the driver bid him look up. 
On raising his eyes, he saw about fifty cages, roughly con- 
structed with bamboo, suspended to the trees by the way-side, 
and each containing a human head. Several of them were 
coming to pieces, and the heads were hanging to the bars by the 
beard or had fallen to the ground, A band of highwaymen who 
had long ravaged the surrounding country with impunity had at 
last been captured, and the mandarin of the province had put 
up their heads as a terror for evil doers. Barbarous as this reads, 
itneed not astonish educated Englishmen, who are all aware that 
Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith had seen the decaying heads of 
English criminals upon the arch which spanned the most 
crowded thoroughfare of the capital of the kingdom, and that the 
warm-hearted Irishman founded a jest upon the spectacle. Later 
still, as we learn from Southey, the bodies of more than a hundred 
highwaymen hung at the same time in chains upon Hounslow 
Heath, polluting the air for miles with their stench. And these 
Were the days of Burke and Pitt and Fox! 
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If in an empire where the inhabitants cannot, as with us, 
control the laws, a stringent criminal code is no evidence of a 
cruel people, still less can we infer their barbarity from the 
rigour of the proceedings in cases of high treason, The enact- 
ments are the work of governors jealous of their supremacy, 
and, though revolting to justice, eminently calculated to effect 
their object. All the nearest male relations of the person 
convicted of this crime, who are sixty or upwards, are to suffer 
death, however innocent. Family allegiance and respect for age 
are the strongest principles of a Chinese. The knowledge that 
his guilt will sacrifice the lives of those whom he most rever- 
ences, as well as his own, is the most powerful preventive that 
could be presented to his mind, and this is the object of the 
iniquitous provision which tyranny devised and custom tolerates. 
The cruelties practised in the rebellion which is raging are the 
work of the alarmed and revengeful authorities, or of the equally 
exasperated and desperate insurgents. ‘The inhabitants at large 
do not perpetrate these excesses. They dread and groan under 
them. M. Huc, at least, who quotes the atrocities to prove his 
indictment, might have remembered the wholesale massacres of 
revolutionary France. 

The law which involves an innocent relation in the punish- 
ment of a guilty is less revolting to a Chinese that a system 
of responsibility pervades their code. If, says Mr. Fortune, a dis- 
turbance takes place in a shop or private dwelling, the owner is 
liable to be called to account for it ; and if it occurs in the street, 
the surrounding inhabitants are held answerable. Thus each man 
becomes a security for the good behaviour of his neighbour. 
What seems more in accordance with equity, if a person com- 
mits suicide from the ill-usage of another, he whose conduct was 
the cause of the self-destruction is to afford compensation for the 
evil he has produced. But, according to M. Huc, the regula- 
tion encourages suicide, and induces many people to destroy 
themselves out of spite. ‘In other countries,’ he says, ‘ when a 
man wishes to be avenged on his enemy, he endeavours to kill 
him ; in China, on the contrary, he kills himself. His foe falls 
at once into the hands of justice, and will certainly be tortured 
and ruined, even if he is not put to death. The family of the 
suicide usually obtains in addition a considerable pecuniary in- 
demnity, and it is by no means rare for some wretch, from 4 
morbid affection for his family, to destroy himself in the house of 
a rich man.’ In the same way the proprietor is, in the first 
instance, accountable when a dead body is found on his property ; 
and M. Huc asserts that one of the worst acts of vengeance whic 
a Chinese can practise towards an enemy is to deposit by stealth 
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a corpse on his ground. Every one is afraid lest a stranger 
should die on his premises ; and when a poor fellow who had 
not*many minutes to live fell down at the door of a shop, M. Huc 
heard the owner entreating the sufferer to crawl a little further 
off. ‘The sick man raised himself with the assistance of a 
passer-by, and had the charity to go and expire in the middle of 
the street.’ 

In every nation laws are modified by usage to an extent which 
renders it impossible to judge of their operation by the written 
code alone, and we are not yet sufficiently acquainted with 
the entire machinery of Chinese society to pronounce confidently 
upon the provisions which regulate it. The enactments against 
crime would lead to the conclusion that almost all descriptions of 
guilt were punished with the bamboo ; but Sir John Davis explains 
that the number of blows awarded by the code is, in manifold 
cases, only the measure of the offence, and can be commuted into 
a fine. In other instances it is probable that alleviating facts 
may have escaped the observation of Europeans, and that they 
equally misjudge many circumstances through ignorance of their 
bearings, and of their adaptation to the wants and feelings of the 
Chinese. The stern provisions against filial disobedience would 
seem intolerably cruel to those who did not know that parental 
reverence has been from time immemorial the ruling principle of 
the nation, and the bond which has held together its three hundred 
millions of inhabitants. The tree has only to be judged by its 
fruits. Though the spell of peace has been broken in our own 
day, no kingdom has enjoyed such a long freedom from foreign or 
intestine war, none has exhibited equal industry, contentment, 
and cheerfulness. The assertion that the Chinese are a semi- 
barbarous nation is denied by almost every traveller who has 
penetrated beyond their ports and lived freely among the people, 
In the refinements of life, in courtesy, humanity, and domestic 
affection, they are at least our equals, and in some respects our 
superiors; and if we have far outstripped them in science, we 
may yet do well to call to mind how many of our arts, luxuries, 
and pleasures came to us from the East, and that we were once 
the pupils of those of whom we now boast ourselves the masters. 
The items of the account can nowhere be better read than in an 
admirable passage from an adinirable work by Dr, Draper, an 
American :— 


‘If the European wishes to know how much he owes to the Asiatie, 
he has only to cast a glance at an hour of his daily life. The clock 
which summons him from his bed in the morning was the invention of 
the East, as were also clepsydras and sundials. ‘The prayer for his daily 
bread, which he has said from his infancy, first rose from the side of a 
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Syrian mountain. The linens and cottons with which he clothes himself, 
though they may be very fine, are iuferior to those which have been 
made from time immemorial in the looms of India. The silk was stolen 
by some missionaries, for his benefit, from China. He could buy better 
steel than that with which he shaves himself in the old city of Damascus, 
where it was first invented. ‘The coffee he expects at breakfast was first 
grown by the Arabians, and the natives of Upper India prepared the 
sugar with which he sweetens it. A schoolboy can tell the meaning 
of the Sanscrit words sacchara canda. If his tastes are light and he 
prefers tea, the virtues of that excellent leaf were first pointed out by 
the industrious Chinese. They also taught him how to make and use the 
cup and saucer in which to serve it. His breakfast-tray was lacquered 
in Japan. There is a tradition that leavened bread was first made of 
the waters of the Ganges. The egg he is breaking was laid by a fowl 
whose ancestors were domesticated by the Malaccans, unless she may 
have been, though that will not alter the case, a modern Shanghai. If 
there are preserves and fruits on his board, let him remember with thank- 
fulness that Persia first gave him the cherry, the peach, the plum. If 
in any of those delicate preparations he detects the flavour of alcohol, 
let it remind him that that substance was first distilled by the Arabians, 
who have set him the praiseworthy example, which it will be for his 
benefit to follow, of abstaining from its use. When he talks about coffee 
and alcohol, he is using Arabic words. We gratify our taste for per- 
sonal ornament in the way that Orientals have taught us with pearls, 
rubies, sapphires, diamonds. Of public amusements it is the same. 
The most magnificent fireworks are still to be seen in India and China; 
and, as regards the pastimes of private life, Europe has produced no 
invention which can rival the game of chess. We have no hydraulic 
constructions as great as the Chinese canal, no fortifications as extensive 
as the Chinese wall; we have no Artesian wells that can at all approach 
in depth to some of theirs; we have not yet resorted to the practice of 
obtaining coal-gas from the interior of the earth; they have borings for 
that purpose more than 3000 feet deep.’— Draper’s Human Physiology, 
p. 595. 


It is our part now to repay the benefits we have received, and 
diffuse the light of Christianity and the triumphs of science over 
the Eastern world. The books which have appeared upon China 
since the commencement of the present war dwell upon the im- 
portance of our obtaining permission to trade at every port, 
to navigate every river, and traverse every road of the empire. 
Desirable it would be, no doubt, both for us and them ; but from 
the methods which are ordinarily suggested for obtaining the end 
we utterly dissent. All the material benefits in the world cannot 
weigh as one grain of dust in the balance against moral principle, 
and humanity itself must be shocked at the suggestion that we 
should find excuses for forcing our way by violence and blood- 
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sent. It would be a poor defence to urge for a prisoner at the 
Old Bailey that he had broken into the house and knocked down 
the inmates because he despaired of getting permission to walk 
in at the door. Time has only strengthened our opinion that we 
flagrantly violated both justice and mercy at the commencement 
of the quarrel. Upon the facts which were assumed during the 
debates in the Houses of Parliament, nothing could be more 
triumphant than the arguments of the Opposition, which reached 
their climax in the splendid speech of Mr. Gladstone—a speech 
which we have heard persons of all parties declare to have been the 
most impressive piece of oratory ever pronounced within their 
memory. But invincible as the case was even then, there is reason 
to believe that it was below the truth, for the sole plea upon which 
our officials rested their defence—that the English flag was 
flying on the lorcha—is now stated by persons of high authority 
to have been totally false. This was always asserted by the 
Chinese ; and, if their version turns out to be correct, what atone- 
ment can we make for thousands of lives sacrificed to maintain 
upon a mistaken assumption a pretended right? These are the 
things which alarm men who believe that there is a divine Ruler 
of the universe, and who hold that a victory won by brute force 
against justice is one of the worst defeats. Therefore we would 
fain hope that a different spirit will preside over the remainder 
of these unhappy proceedings—that English Christianity will be 
placed before English supremacy, and that the eternal laws of 
Him at whose bidding nations rise and fall will prevail with our 
tulers over the short-sighted cravings of unscrupulous commerce. 





Art, VI.—1. Catalogue of the Art Treasures of the United King- 
dom, collected in Manchester in 1857. 

2. Handbook of the Gallery of British Paintings in the Art Trea- 
sures Exhibition: being a Reprint of Critical Notices originally 
published in the ‘ Manchester Guardian, 

3. The Early Flemish Painters; Notices of their Lives and 
Works. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, London, 
1856. 

4. What to observe at Manchester; a Walk round the Art Trea- 
sures Exhibition, under the guidance of Dr. Waagen. London, 
1857, 


was an idea worthy of the men who by their industry, 
intelligence, and enterprise have so widely extended the com- 
merce, and consequently the power and influence, of England to 
bring together for public exhibition in one of the centres of our 
great 
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great manufacturing districts those treasures of art which have 
tended so much to the civilization and instruction of mankind. 
As enlightened and liberal patrons of art they had long been 
honourably known. Their taste had been shown in the rapid 
improvement of our manufactures, by which we have been able 
to enter into successful competition with the whole world and 
to maintain our commercial supremacy. In their dwellings, 
buried in the pleasant valleys of Derbyshire and Lancashire, 
within the shadow of the tall chimney and the rumble of the 
cotton-mill, many of the finest pictures which annually adorn the 
walls of the Royal Academy find a resting-place. The unknown 
artist, struggling for bread and for fame, has found them amongst 
his best and earliest friends. Wisely abstaining from things for 
which they have neither feeling nor sympathy, they have sought 
the works of our native schools, and have actually not hesitated 
to pay for a genuine picture by an English painter as much as 
the fashionable connoisseur would have paid for a spurious pro- 
duction with a foreign name. 

Those who have thus honourably and wisely employed their 
wealth could not be selfish men. ‘They have been ever ready to 
exhibit their art-treasures to the stranger; but they desired that 
a still wider use should be made of the works which they as well 
as others possessed, and that those who from their position and 
daily occupations could not visit private dwellings, should also 
have an opportunity of seeing objects from which the highest 
intellectual enjoyment as well as the best instruction might be 
derived. Hence the origin of the Exhibition of Art Treasures 
at Manchester. To develop still further the object in view, the 
co-operation of those who owned the works of the great masters of 
the early fureign schools of painting was invited; and thus the 
collection has become the most complete and instructive that has 
ever been brought together in England or in any other country. 

The invitation made by the committee appointed to carry out 
the views of the promoters of the Exhibition was most liberally 
responded to. Amongst the foremost who warmly entered into their 
views were her Majesty and the Prince Consort. The example was 
speedily followed. A few indeed churlishly refused to lend their 
pictures ; whilst some were prevented doing so by strict family 
arrangements. Consequently many of the finest and most im- 
portant galleries in England have not contributed at all; but a 
far more valuable and interesting collection as a whole has been 
brought together at Manchester than could possibly have been 
anticipated. 

An Exhibition comprising pictures gathered from so many 
different sources may be compared with the magnificent collection 
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brought together by Napoleon after his Italian conquests, rather, 
however, as offering a contrast worthy of the spirit of the age— 
the contrast between the triumphs of war and the triumphs of 
peaceful industry—than with the view of making any com- 
parison between the merits of the pictures in each. The Com- 
missioners employed by the Emperor drew without stint from the 
richest mine of art that has ever been opened to the Christian 
world; churches, convents, palaces, galleries—every edifice which 
Christian piety or princely munificence had adorned with the 
greatest works of the greatest men—were ransacked to render 
complete a collection worthy of the world’s capital. It was a 
tax levied upon the genius of Italy, and the tax-gatherer spared 
none. We may then easily credit the description given by those 
who were privileged to wander through the vast galleries which 
contained these treasures of art, and we may believe, as well as in 
charity hope, that the like will never he seen again. There 
were few pictures thus brought together which were not ranked 
amongst the best productions of the masters who painted them. 
The somewhat limited nature of the collection as regards the class 
of works exhibited was to be attributed to the taste and prejudices 
of the day. At that time the feeling for the pure, simple, and 
devotional character of the early Italian masters had not yet been 
revived. The eclectic schools, as it is the fashion to call them, 
were in vogue: consequently, whilst only a few of the most 
celebrated pictures by the great masters who lived previous to 
Raphael and Leonardo were collected, the Louvre was crowded 
with the works of the Carraccis and of the later Bolognese school, 
of Guido, Guercino, Domenichino, and their pupils and imi- 
tators, To represent the earlier Italian schools of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, there was little except one or two fine 
pictures by Pietro Perugino. Nor had the instructive system of 
arrangement in chronological series by schools, illustrating the 
gradual development of each, been yet adopted. Had a well- 
digested scheme founded upon this obvious and now fully recog- 
nised principle been carried out, the gallery of the Louvre would 
have been the most complete and important illustration of art- 
history and of the progressive unfolding of human thought that 
the world ever saw. 

In the quality of the works collected the Exhibition at Man- 
chester can in no way be compared with the Louvre under the 
Empire. Of the Italian schools of painting we have scarcely 
one picture which can furnish any adequate idea of the power 
and genius of the illustrious men who are first in the hierarchy 
of art, and whose masterpieces can best be studied in the churches 
and great collections of Italy. Nor is the Exhibition equal for 
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the class of pictures it contains to the principal galleries of 
Europe. And yet it would be difficult to form a more instructive 
and interesting collection—one which, at a moment like the 
present, when art is beginning to be better understood and more 
widely studied, could afford more useful hints, and could teach 
more to the English public. It is therefore as a whole that we 
shall examine and comment upon it, more minute descriptions 
and criticisms of the various pictures having already appeared— 
many of them showing a remarkable improvement and advance 
in the knowledge of and feeling for art.* As the Manchester 
Exhibition is intended for public instruction, we shall freely point 
out its defects, not with a desire to criticise captiously, as we 
most readily admit that many of these defects were unavoidable, 
but in order that it may prove of the greatest possible use, and 
thus fully realise the objects and intentions of its projectors. 

A notable change has taken place within the last few years as 
regards the system upon which public picture galleries should 
be collected and arranged. They are no longer looked upon 
by those best acquainted with the true scope and end of art as 
mere museums in which pictures or statues may be brought 
together, and exposed to public curiosity, without reference to 
their age or their school. A more just appreciation of their 
value and of their usefulness prevails. Whilst the first object 
of a national collection, that of preserving and exhibiting the mas- 
terpieces of the principal painters of all countries, is not lost sight 
of, another and no less important consideration is kept in view, 
viz. the history of the origin and development of the art under 
different conditions and in different localities. Thus, whilst the 
eye is gratified by the contemplation of the choicest works, the 
mind is instructed by tracing the steps which mark the gradual 
progress of human skill and thought towards the attainment of 
the highest perfection. It is upon this principle that the fine 
collection which adorns the city of Berlin has been made and ar- 
ranged, and it is to its able and learned director, Dr. Waagen, that 
the art-student is partly indebted for this fundamental improve- 
ment in the mode of forming a national gallery. The example is 
being gradually followed in the principal cities of Europe. In 
Italy many of the public galleries have been re-arranged, or new 
collections made, on this plan. Even provincial cities of secondary 
importance, for instance Perugia, Siena, and Pisa, are forming 
chronological series of the works of their own painters. We are 
as usual behind the rest of the world, and our National Gallery 





* We may especially point out the articles in the ‘Manchester Guardian’ end 
the ‘Times’ newspapers ; the former, relating to the English schools, have been 
reprinted in the form of a handbook to the collection. + 
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still shows the ancient hopeless confusion of schools and periods, 
This state of things is, we trust, but temporary, and to be attri- 
buted to want of sufficient space. When, by the construction of a 
new building, or by the enlargement of the old, adequate accom- 
modation has been provided for the treasures we already possess, 
we doubt not that so accomplished and enlightened an art his- 
torian as Sir Charles Eastlake will bring our collection more on 
a level by its arrangement with those of the Continent. The prin- 
cipal interest which attaches to the Manchester Exhibition arises, 
in our opinion, from the attempt made for the first time in this 
country to place before the public pictures of various periods, 
arranged upon the system we have described. Not that the prin- 
ciple has been fully carried out or strictly adhered to; but still 
enough has been done to show the importance and advantage of 
a gallery so disposed. The principal defect in the Exhibition 
is the confusion of the schools—a confusion that might have 
been to a certain extent avoided, especially in many instances, 
asin Salon C, where pictures of the Spanish and French schools 
are jumbled up with those of Italy and Flanders, 

One of the most remarkable features in the Art History of 
Italy is the separate and independent development of the different 
schools of painting, not only in the various states of the Penin- 
sula, but frequently in cities situated within a short distance of 
each other. That development was marked by its own distinct 
features, easily recognisable, although, in some instances, affected 
or modified by neighbouring or foreign schools. It was even 
rarely synchronous. Thus, when, in the fourteenth century, the 
Florentine school had made rapid progress, and had already 
produced some of its most illustrious men, that of Venice had 
scarcely been called into existence, whilst that of Lombardy 
was hardly founded before the middle of the fifteenth. If, then, 
the old method of arranging a picture-gallery is to be abandoned, 
and the chronological order substituted, it is essential that the 
schools themselves should be kept perfectly separate, otherwise 
confusion and misconception are produced, calculated to mislead 
those not intimately acquainted with the subject, and to defeat 
the very object which those who advocate the chronological 
method have in view—that is to say, the instruction of the 
student and of the public by showing the gradual and pro- 
gressive development of art up to a certain period, and the 
causes which may have led to reaction or decline. There may 
have been considerable difficulties in the way of adopting such a 
system of arrangement at Manchester, arising chiefly from the 
want of an adequate number of specimens, 

The weakest and most incomplete part of the collection is that 
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required for the illustration of the youth and growth of art 
before it reached its maturity—especially in Italy. Indeed, 
almost the only early Italian schools which are represented at 
all are the Florentine and Sienese, and these but very inade- 
quately. Of the founders of the Florentine school, Cimabue 
and his immortal scholar Giotto, we have no authentic or worthy 
works. The former is represented by three specimens, neither 
of which can be attributed to the master, one being manifestly of 
a much later date than that assigned to it (No. 36). We ques- 
tion, too, whether any picture in the Exhibition can be confidently 
assigned to Giotto, although the name of that great painter fre- 
quently occurs in the catalogue. It is to be regretted that such 
a picture as ‘the Death of the Virgin’ (No. 66), with the 
forged signature of Giotto, should have been even admitted; 
it could only mislead and create confusion in the minds of those 
not acquainted with works of that period. His peculiar manner 
is perhaps best represented in ‘The Last Supper’ (No. 30), 
which we are inclined to attribute to a successful imitator, but 
not to the master himself. The two fragments detached from the 
walls of the Church of the Carmine at Florence, after the fire in 
1771 (No. 24 and No. 32), have more the character of the works 
of Taddeo Gaddi, one of the ablest of Giotto’s scholars, although 
they undoubtedly formed part of the series of frescoes described 
by Vasari as having been painted by Giotto himself in the 
Chapel of St. John the Baptist. 

There is no early painter to whom more works have been 
confidently, and, at the same time, wrongly attributed than to this 
great master, and yet there is none whose works can be more 
readily recognised by those who have made his style an object 
of study. There is a nobleness, and, at the same time, an artless 
truth, in the character of his heads, a broad and massive treat- 
ment in his draperies, and a deep but simple sentiment pervading 
his compositions, which raise him far above all his scholars and 
imitators. Like those of all the early Italian masters who had 
gained a reputation, his ‘ bottega,’ or workshop, was frequented 
by numerous pupils. They aided him in his labours, and even 
followed him in the journeys which he undertook when called 
upon to paint in distant cities. The works which made the fame 
of the old painters were, for the most part, mural decorations, or, 
to use a general term, frescoes, executed on that large and com- 
prehensive scale which characterised the functions of art in those 
days. The easel picture, as it is called, was but little esteemed. It 
was generally a work of the shop, and was painted for some reli- 
gious object, the treatment of a profane subject being almost 
unknown, or, at all events, very rare, uritil after the middle of 
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the fourteenth century. It usually contained a conventional: 
arrangement of holy personages, the Virgin and Infant Christ, 
surrounded by various saints, according to order. The picture 
being in most instances an ‘ex voto,’ the person for whom it was 
painted directed that his own patron saint, or the one to whom 
he attributed any special miracle or intercession in his favour, 
should be introduced. The master kept his patterns of all the 
most popular saints in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The one re- 
quired was handed over to the pupil, as a particular pattern would 
be handed over in these days to his foreman by a manufacturer for 
the execution of an order. The master himself may have given 
afew finishing touches to the picture, and his name was perhaps 
added, as evidence that it issued from his ‘bottega.’ It is 
thus that so many works of inferior merit are attributed to 
great painters.* Sometimes, indeed, the master himself painted 
am altar-picture which was to become an object of public ‘ devo~ 
tion,’ or to adorn the shrine of a favourite saint. Then he exerted 
himself to the utmost, and displayed all the resources of his 
imagination and his art. But such masterpieces were rare, 
They were generally executed for wealthy and powerful religious 
communities, and, if they have not utterly perished from neglect 
or accident, are still preserved in the church or convent in which 
they were originally placed ; or have been transferred for safety 
ad general inspection to public galleries. They have rarely 
filen into private hands. It is by such pictures as these that 
the real qualities of the artist, as a painter of easel pictures, are 
fo be judged, and not by ‘school pictures’ which have great 
umes, Of this class is the exquisite picture by Giotto, the 
Death of the Virgin, belonging to the Rev. Davenport Bromley, 
exhibited this year in the British Institution, which there are 
good grounds for believing may be identified with that described 
by Vasari as so much praised by Michelangelo for its truthful- 
tess, We should have been glad to see this work, which 
lisplays most of the qualities of Giotto, in the Manchester Exhi- 
bition, as one worthy of the man to whom may mainly be 
attributed the revival of art in Italy, and who consequently 
should hold nearly the first place in a series of pictures chrono- 
logically arranged. 

But the most important and the most carefully studied of the 
works of the early painters were those intended essentially for 
public admonition and public instruction—the mural paintings 





* Thus, for instance, Vasari, in his Life of Giotto, states that Puccio Capanna, 
ove of his best pupils and imitators, went about Italy painting copies of a 
much admired picture by his master, “ Avendo molto in pratica la maniera di 
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executed in places of public resort for the purposes of reli- 
gion, politics, or commerce, in the churches, the cloisters of con- 
vents, the town-halls, or the places of meeting of merchants 
and guilds, A painter who had acquired fame by the frescoes he 
had painted in his native city was summoned to the most distant 
parts of Italy to execute similar works. With his pupils and 
assistants he travelled on foot or on horseback over the green 
plains and the blue hills, through the vineyards and the olive- 
groves, a joyous and happy company, received everywhere with 
delight and honour, painting perhaps a little here and there on 
their way to oblige a friendly prince or a hospitable abbot, or to 
adorn some holy shrine. It is thus that we find the works of 
Giotto at the two extremities of the Italian peninsula—at Padua 
and Naples,—and even at Avignon, in France, as well as in his 
native Tuscany, and in nearly every Italian city of note during 
the middle ages. 

The general designs for these vast undertakings were pro- 
bably, in most instances, made by the master himself, who 
executed with his own hand certain portions, the rest being con- 
fided to pupils working under his immediate superintendence and 
directions, It is thus that in the Arena Chapel at Padua and in 
the Upper Church of San Francesco at Assisi, both undoubtedly 
decorated under the supervision of Giotto, so much difference 
and inequality may be detected in the execution of the various 
subjects which adorn the walls. Those who have studied his 
works, and can fully enter into their true feeling and spirit, will 
have little difficulty in distinguishing such as were executed by 
the hand of the master from those which were intrusted to 4 
pupil. We are thus inclined to pronounce the two fragments 
at Manchester to be rather the work of a pupil, perhaps Taddeo 
Gaddi, than of Giotto, whilst the two heads of old men in the 
National Gallery have more the character of the master himself. 

The early Sienese school, which claims to have preceded that 
of Florence, is more worthily represented at Manchester than 
its rival by the works of three of its first and best painters— 
Duccio, Ugolino, and Simone Memmi. Of Duccio the Exhi- 
bition possesses a triptych of singular beauty (No, 12), repre 
senting, in the centre, the Crucifixion, and on the wings the 
Annunciation and St. Francis receiving the Stigmata. The 
original character of this highly interesting work of early att 
has been somewhat injured by injudicious restoration; gold- 
leaf has been so liberally laid on—a common mistake in repait- 
ing works of this period painted on gold grounds—that the 
glories around the heads of the figures are almost lost sight of, 
and the simple purity of the outline destroyed. The high lights 

have 
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have also been too freely regilt, and the freshness and gaudiness 
of the new gold mars the general harmony of the picture. Not- 
withstanding the somewhat conventional and archaic treatment 
of the human form and of the draperies, this triptych illustrates 
ina highly interesting manner, by the earnest feeling for truth 
and beauty it displays, that struggle which took place at the end 
of the fifteenth century to emancipate the human mind from its 
tammels. The expression of deep unutterable grief given to the 
miniature-like heads, and conveyed by the action of the Virgin 
and St. John standing at the foot of the cross of the crucified 
Saviour, is scarcely exaggerated, and cannot fail to make a deep 
impression upon those who can feel the beauties of works which, 
however poor in technical details, are rich in some of the highest 
qualities of art—pure sentiment and noble intention. 

The seven ‘ predella’ pictures, representing the last mysteries 
of the Atonement, from the altarpiece by Ugolino da Siena, 
formerly in the pessession of Mr. Ottley (No. 25 to 25f), are of 
great interest to the art student when examined with reference to 
the triptych by Duccio, as showing a gradual progress towards 
the more truthful representation of nature—a progress still 
further exemplified by a small picture representing ‘Christ 
returning to his parents’ (No. 37), by Simone Memmi, from 
the Liverpool Royal Institution, in which the subject is treated 
with that simplicity and earnestness that characterise the early 
works of the Sienese school. This little work, especially in- 
teresting as being authenticated by the signature of a rare 
master, has been exposed to over-scrubbing and over-varnishing 
—a process which paintings on wood of this period but ill bear, 
but which unfortunately they have, it would appear, for the most 
part, to go through. Of the long line of great painters who 
alomed the Florentine and Sienese schools during the fourteenth 
century—the successors and emulators of Giotto and of Duccio, 
the Gaddis, Giottino, Orcagna, Cavallini, Lorenzetti, Taddeo 
Bartolo—we have no worthy examples; of most of them none at 
all, although their names are liberally bestowed by the catalogue. 
But the state of painting in the beginning of the fifteenth century 
is admirably illustrated by two of the best works of Fra Beato 
Angelico—the ‘Last Judgment’ (No. 58), from Lord Ward’s 
collection, a composition displaying that exquisite grace, that 
playful and innocent invention, and that deep religious and 
devotional feeling which are the characteristics of this remark- 
able painter; and the remains of a fresco with the head and 
upper part of the figure of the ‘Saviour dying on the cross’ 
(No. 63), a most precious fragment, as illustrating the genius of 

a master 
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a master who first treated with combined dignity and tenderness 
this most difficult subject. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that we have observed the 
neglected condition of the first of these works. Preservation 
and restoration are very different things. We should see with 
dismay the hand of the cleaner or the restorer tampering with 
the delicate hues and exquisite outlines of this beautiful pic 
ture, but it is the duty of the owner to take the utmost care 
that it should not be exposed to injury or suffer from neglect, 
Those who through their wealth or station are fortunate enough 
to acquire treasures of art like these become in a manner re 
sponsible to the world for their safe keeping;. and one who 
wilfully neglects the precautions which it may be in his power 
to employ for their preservation commits a great wrong. Every 
time we see this picture the work of decay seems to have 
made fresh progress. Already portions of the preparation upon 
which it is painted have fallen from the panel, carrying away 
with them important parts, which cannot be replaced except by 
actual repainting. Unfortunately this is not the only picture 
in the highly valuable gallery, thrown open with praiseworthy 
liberality to the public by Lord Ward, which is seriously 
suffering from want of proper care. We regret to observe that 
one of the greatest value and interest, as being amongst the 
earliest of Raphael’s works—‘ The Crucifixion, from the Fesch 
collection—is sharing the same fate as Fra Angelico’s master 
piece. The surface is already falling from the face of the Christ, 
and detaching itself from several places, such as the foot of the 
angel to the left, and one of the legs of the Saviour. We earnestly 
hope that these observations may lead to steps being taken im 
time to arrest the progress of the mischief before it be too late, 
and before there be sufficient damage done to necessitate the 
interference of that worst of destroyers—the restorer. 

Of the Italian painters, through whose genius the art of 
painting was gradually developed during the fifteenth century 
until it reached its culminating point in Raphael and his illus 
trious cotemporaries, the Manchester Exhibition may contain jus! 
a sufficient number of specimens to afford a general idea of thei! 
most obvious peculiarities and most characteristic features of style 
and colouring ; but, with one or two exceptions, they are not ade 
quately represented, nor has any attempt been made, as we have 
already observed, to class them according to schools. The grea! 
Tuscans, Masolino, Masaccio, Pollajuolo, Lorenzo da Credi, Ver 
rochio, Pietro della Francesca, Luca Signorelli, the two Lipps, 
and Benozzo Gozzoli, either do not appear at all, or in works 
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of doubtful authenticity or of very questionable merit. Of 
Sandro Botticelli, who holds so important a position in the 
transition period, if we may so term it, of the fifteenth century, 
and whose works have of late years become very popular amongst 
collectors in this country, we have only one good specimen—the = 
Adoration of the Kings (No. 78), much injured by bad restora- 
tion, but not so much as to destroy its original’ fancy and 
life. And to Domenico Ghirlandajo, who was amongst the first 
to give fame to the Florentine school for severity of form, firm — 
modelling, correct drawing, and careful composition, we can 
only attribute one head, assigned to Masaccio in the catalogue 
(No. 48), sadly injured, however, by that stippling process of 
restoration which prevails in the present day. Of those great 
men, however, who raised the Florentine school to the highest 
rank that has yet been attained in moder art, we have one 
specimen of surpassing beauty—one which may indeed be con- 
sidered the gem of the whole Exhibition: we allude to the 
unfinished picture representing the Holy Family with four 
angels, unanimously attributed by the best judges to Michel- 
angelo, although there is no evidence of its being his work, 
except those qualities which mark it out as worthy of his genius. 
Who but he, indeed, could have painted those noble forms? who 
but he could have united the severe and majestic beauty of 
Grecian with the devotional and tender feeling of Christian 
at? It is surprising that this wonderful work should at any 
time have been attributed to Domenico Ghirlandajo, under 
whose name it was sold to its present fortunate owner, Mr. 
labouchere. This picture is in every way worthy of the most 
careful study, whether as regards the nobleness of the treatment 
of the subject, or the insight it affords into the technical means 
employed by the great painters of the time to produce some of 
their most remarkable and striking effects. It shows the influ- 
ence which the love of the antique had exercised upon Michel- 
angelo, as upon his celebrated cotemporary Mantegna. We 
see the careful study which he had devoted to the human form— 
how each articulation of the bones—how the place of each muscle 
is carefully indicated ; whilst there is an absence, although the 
germ may be detected, of that mannerism and exaggeration which 
i his riper years too frequently disfigured his works, and were 
the cause of irreparable evil to Italian art. In this respect the 
— at Manchester may be compared with the well-known 
oly Family in the Tribune of the Uffizi at Florence, to which 
We greatly prefer it. It is fortunate that a work which holds so 
important a position in art-history should have hitherto escaped 
to 
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to a great extent the touch of the restorer. This invaluable pic- 
ture was offered to the Trustees of the National Gallery, and 
declined, we believe, by them on the ground that, being in an 
unfinished state, it would not be understood by the public, the 

eonly Trustees who voted for its purchase being Sir Charles East- 
lake and the late Mr. Rogers.* Happily there are men of 
wealth and taste who can sometimes, though not always, save 
their country from the disgrace of masterpieces of this kind 
leaving it from the want of a purchaser. 

Although there may have been insurmountable difficulties in 
obtaining sufficient materials for the chronological illustration of 
all the various Italian schools, yet there are two to which, on ac- 
count of the great painters they produced, and the influence they 
have exercised upon art throughout Europe, separate and distinct 
places should have been assigned—we mean the Umbrian and 
the Venetian. The first begins abruptly with Pietro Perugino; the 
Virgin and Child (No. 115) attributed to Niccolo Alunno having 
certainly uo claim whatever to be considered the work of that 
painter, of whose genius an estimate may be formed from his 
masterpieces at Gualdo and Nocera. It would have been of the 
highest interest to the art-student to have been able to trace from 
its source a school which can boast of having produced the 
greatest of painters. Its peculiar qualities—an intense devotional 
and religious feeling, an exquisite grace of form, frequently dege- 
nerating into weakness, affectation and mannerism, and a bright 
pure colouring like the glories of the rainbow—qualities brought to 
the highest perfection by Pietro Perugino, as in his noble altar- 
piece lately added to the National Gallery—may be traced in the 
works of those who may be regarded as the founders of a school 
which, rising amidst the wavy hills, clothed with the bright 
chestnut and pale olive, and crowned by the many-towered village 
or peaceful convent, mirrored in the clear blue lake of Trasi- 
mene, drew its best inspirations and its earnest love of the beau- 
tiful from the scenery which surrounded it. So the more solemn 
and grander natural features of the Friuli—the sunset gilding the 
rolling clouds that hang over the distant Alps, the deep valleys 
almost hid in their purple shadows, and the boundless expanse of 
the Adriatic—imparted that feeling for rich and glowing colour- 
ing which distinguish the Venetian school. Pietro Perugino’s 
virgins, saints, and angels seem the fit denizens of the hills and 





* Sir Charles Eastlake not only recommended the purchase of the picture, but 
even succeeded in inducing its owner to offer it to the nation for 300/. It was re- 
jected because one of the wiseacres on the board declared ‘that he should feel 
ashamed if any student of the Academy could not draw better’ ! 
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plains of his native Umbria which he loved to paint, as Titian’s 
voluptuous nymphs and grave warriors find a fit resting-place 
in the cool shade of the woods and rocks around Cadore. 

The earliest pictures of the Umbrian school are, no doubt, of 
great rarity in England—they are not often to be met with even 
inItaly. Of the works of Guido Palmerucci of Gubbio, who may 
be considered the founder of the school, we have scarcely any 
authentic remains. He was the fellow-citizen and pupil of 
Oderigi, the illuminator (‘alluminatore’) celebrated by Dante in 
the ‘ Purgatorio,’ and the friend of Giotto, who found him already 
far advanced in years on his first visit to Rome. Some frag- 
ments of fresco by Palmerucci, still existing in his native place, 
and in the neighbouring town of Cagli, show to a certain degree 
the characteristics of the school, which were still further deve- 
loped by his pupil Martino Nelli, whose son Ottaviano, however, 
was the first to unite in a high degree purity and brilliancy of 
colour with exquisite grace of form and deep religious sentiment 
inexpression. This painter, whose best preserved work, a fresco 
representing the Virgin and Child, surrounded by angels and 
suints, in the church of S. Maria Nuova at Gubbio, is conspi- 
cuous for the qualities we have described,* was the cotemporary 
and master of some of the most eminent painters of the fifteenth 
century. Amongst them we may rank Gentile da Fabriano, 
who, in the playfulness of his fancy, the luxurious richness of 
his details, and the grace of his compositions, may be compared 
to the great Florentine, Benozzo Gozzoli; Benedetto Bonfigli of 
Perugia, whose works have many of the qualities of Gentile, but 
who is best known as the instructor of Pietro Perugino; and 
Giovanni Sanzio or Santi, the father of Raphael, the influence of 
whose early teaching may be traced even in the later works of 
lis ‘divine’ son. ‘To this list, Signor Bonfatti, who, with a love 
of art and of his great country which it would be well for Italy 
did it exist elsewhere, has neglected no labour to illustrate the 
glories of Gubbio, his native city, has added Pietro della Fran- 
tesca, who was born in the not very distant ‘ Borgo,’ or town, of 
8. Sepolcro, and was one of the most remarkable painters of the 
fifteenth century. 

Of Giovanni Sanzio we should have been glad to see a 
specimen at Manchester, on account of the position he holds as 
tegards his son Raphael. His pictures, however, which are 





* We rejoice to learn that the Arundel Society contemplates the publication of 
this beautiful fresco, It is by publishing works of this nature, so little known, 
ind yet holding so important a place in the history of painting, that the Society 
vil be rendering service to art, and will establish a claim to public support. 
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extremely rare out of Umbria and the March of Ancona, do not 
convey the same idea of his powers as his great fresco in the 
Tiranni chapel. at Cagli, representing the Virgin enthroned,-sur- 
rounded by saints and by angels, one of which is traditionally 
believed, and the peculiar character of the features and expres- 
sion confirm the tradition, to be the portrait of Raphael when 
a child. In this fine work there is a vigour of treatment, and 
a lofty dignified expression in the heads, not to be found in 
the works of Pietro Perugino, but soon engrafted by Raphael on 
his style. That Raphael, indeed, derived as much from the 
early influence of his father as he did from the subsequent 
tuition of Pietro may be at once perceived by a comparison of 
the Cagli fresco with his pictures painted in his second manne, 
and especially with the ‘Madonna da Foligno.’ 

Of Pietro himself we have no first-class pictures at Man 
chester, the most important as regards size being the Virgin ani 
Child enthroned between St. Jerome and St. Peter (No. 111) 
in tempora. If by him, it is no example of the tender purity 
of his colouring, and restorations in oil have injured the genenl 
harmony. Five predella pictures (No. 83-87) only serve to show 
the grace of his compositions, being, as such subordinate works 
usually are, little more than hasty sketches. 

Of his various pupils and cotemporaries—Pinturicchio, lo 
Spagna, Giannicola, L’ Ingegno, Tiberio d’ Assisi, and many 
others whose names are scarcely known out of Umbria—the 
Manchester collection contains no good specimens, although 
several pictures attributed to Raphael and Pietro are most pw 
bably by one of those masters. Some indeed have been rightly 
assigned by Dr. Waagen to Lo Spagna. Pietro had almost 
many imitators as Giotto, and the school pictures which at 
wrongly given to: him are as numerous, 

The Venetian school is as ill-represented as the Umbriat. 
Of its early painters there are no examples whatever, althoug! 
many highly interesting pictures of this class are to be found im 
private collections in England. Of the artist-family of Murano, 
the Vivarinis, who by the richness and harmony of their colouring 
prepared the way for Gian Bellini, Titian, Giorgione, and Palm 
Vecchio, the exhibition has.no specimens, that from the Soulages 
collection being of a different school. We miss, too, Giacom 
Bellini (of whom, however, only two authentic works att, 
we believe, known), Gentile Bellini, and the Montagnas. 0} 
Gian Bellini we have no characteristic picture, ‘Christ on thé 
Mount.-of Olives’ (No. 89), assigned to him by Dr. Waaget 
bearing no resemblance to any other of his works with which ™ 
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are acquainted,* and if ‘by him, :being an evident imitation of 
his brother-in-law Manitegna, with whose treatment of a similar 
subject hanging mear it (No. 98), a very remarkable picture 
belonging ‘to Mr. Baring, and one of ‘the ‘most imteresting «in 
the exhibition, it may be compared. 

Of Cima da Conegliano, a painter who is distinguished, espe- 
cially in his altarpieces still:to be seen at Venice and in the Friuli, 
by great richness-of colour and great beauty of expression, theres 
oily one picture of any merit, a St. Catherine, from Lord North- 
wick’s collection (No. 120), much restored ; whilst there are no 
examples of Carpaccio, so well known by his fine historical pic- 
tures at Venice. Of Vincenzio Cattena the exhibition, however, 
contains one good work, :authenticated by his signature, a ‘ Ma- 
donna and Child, «with saints and donor’ (No. 67), hung ‘too 
high for examination, and carelessly placed amongst the Floren- 
tine masters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 

It was scarcely to be expected that many other schools of the 
North of Italy, those of Padua, Verona, Brescia, Bergamo, and 
Cremona for instance, notwithstanding the eminent painters 
they produced, could be each represented in a collection such as 
that hastily formed at Manchester. It would require unrestricted 
power of selection from every private gallery in England ‘to 
bring together specimens of masters of such extreme rarity. We 
trust, however, that the time will come when each of these 
schools will find a place in the National Gallery, which should 
furnish the student with the amplest materials for the study of the 
history of art,as wellas with examples-of the works of well-known 
ad justly celebrated masters. Had this object been kept in 
view, England might now have boasted of the most complete and 
most instructive art collection in ‘the world. The difficulty of 
obtaining authentic pictures is daily increasing, and we have 
thrown away oppertunities which may never eccur again. 

In ‘the collection of the early German:and Flemish masters, 
occupying the opposite side of ‘the hallto the Italian, there is 
the same want of arrangement according to ‘schools, and a con- 
sequent confusion, which is calculated to bewilder.and mislead. 
This defect may -be attributed, as in ‘the .case of the Italian 
schools, to the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of 
specimens of the many painters whose works would be required 
to render any such arrangement possible, We have too im this 
Istance the same abundance of misnomers that distinguishes the 





* The cold white colour of the Angel bearing the Chalice, injuring the har- 
mony of the picture, is to be attributed to the removal of the original glazing by 
injudicious restoration, which has also somewhat injured the sky. 
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Italian. The series may be said to commence with a triptych of 
considerable interest and beauty (No. 382), of the early school of 
Cologne, and partaking of the manner of Wilhelm, its greatest 
ornament, whose works display a nobleness and at the same time 
a tenderness of expression united with a breadth of treatment in 
the flow of the draperies, which were never exceeded by the early 
painters who flourished to the north of the Alps. As other speci- 
mens of these schools especially worthy of observation, we ma 
cite the two wings of an altarpiece by Hans Memling (No. 393 and 
No. 403), formerly in the possession of Mr. Rogers, and a por- 
tion of a triptych by the same master (No. 401), which, however, 
are by no means to be ranked amongst the best efforts of the genius 
of this remarkable painter ; the Adoration of the Kings (No. 415), 
.attributed to Rogier Van der Weyden, but more probably by an 
imitator of Hans Memling and Jobn Van Eyck ; * and the noble 
picture of the same subject (No. 436) by Mabuse, from the col- 
lection of Lord Carlisle, which, for the extraordinary richness 
and minute finish of the details, the glow of the colouring, and 
the noble sentiment of some of the heads, may be placed amongst 
the very finest works that have issued from the realistic schools. 
The absence of any authentic work of John Van Eyck (no 
picture exhibited under his name having any claim to originality), 
although, probably, unavoidable, is to be regretted. The important 
position which he holds as the first employer, if not as the inventor 
of painting in oil, as well as his merits, render any collection 
pretending to illustrate the history of art very incomplete with- 
out a specimen of his works, That genuine pictures by him 
do exist in England, we have the evidence of Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, who in their careful catalogue of his worksf 
mention two, one signed and dated 1432, in the possession of 
Mr. Weld Blundell, the other belonging to the Marquis of Exeter. 
To Antonello da Messina, who introduced the new process into 
Italy, and whose works are consequently on this account next in 
interest to those of John Van Eyck, we may perhaps attribute a 
S. Sebastian (No,398), assigned in the catalogue to Hans Memling, 
but which bears a close resemblance to the portraits of Antonello 
existing at Antwerp, and in the gallery of the Uffizi at Florence. 
The juxta-position in which the Italian and German schools of 
painting are judiciously placed, affords an excellent opportunity 
of comparing the peculiar qualities of each and of tracing their 





* The genuine works of Rogier Van der Weyden are very rare. Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle declare that they have only been able to find one undoubt 
specimen in England—a picture in the Grosvenor Gallery, there attributed to 
Memling.—(Early Flemish Painters, p. 179.) 

} Flemish Painters, p. 338. 
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respective development. In the one case the art-student will 
observe an earnest struggle to attain the highest aim of art, by the 
expression of the loftiest, purest, and noblest sentiments in the 
human countenance and attitude, as well as by general treatment 
and composition, all other things being considered secondary to 
this one great object ; in the other he will find that expression and 
sentiment, although not discarded altogether, are made subservient 
to a careful and exact imitation of nature and of surrounding 
objects. Italy produced Pietro Perugino and Raphael—Ger- 
many Albert Durer and Van Eyck. In these days when the 
realistic schools are objects of study and imitation, the lesson which 
the Manchester Exhibition affords will, we trust, not be thrown 
away. 

We have now shortly described that portion of the Manchester 
Exhibition which is devoted to the works of the painters of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, showing the gradual development 
and rise of art to its culminating point at the commencement of the 
sixteenth. Notwithstanding the omissions we have pointed out, the 
collection is one of considerable interest. The importance of illus- 
trating this phase in art-history is now so generally recognised, at- 
tempts being made to bring together the works of the early painters 
in nearly all the best public galleries of Europe, that those who 
desire to see the chronological system introduced into our National 
Gallery, cannot but be grateful to the Manchester Committee for 
having shown the way. Whilst, however, about one hundred pic- 
tures represent the rise of the early Italian schools, from Cimabue 
to Raphael and Michelangelo, about two hundred, comprising 
Spanish, Flemish, and other masters, jumbled together in the 
most arbitrary and perplexing manner, illustrate the decline of art, 
its corruption by the eclectic schools, and its ultimate fall, in the 
academic weaknesses of Carlo Maratti and his cotemporaries. 

It was to be anticipated that in a collection, brought together 
after the fashion of that at Manchester, pictures by Raphael would 
hold a prominent place, although it might have been equally 
expected that none of his best works would have found their way 
to such an exhibition. Accordingly we have no less than twenty- 
two pictures attributed to him, hung with the productions of the 
Italian schools, besides one or two more, which even those charged 
with the arrangement of the pictures have not hesitated to place as 
much as possible out of the way. We can easily understand the 
delicacy of the position of those gentlemen, and appreciate their 
difficulties. Many a picture which has formed, in the estimation 
of its owner, and perhaps of the public, the glory of a collection, 
has been sent to Manchester in the expectation that its fame would 
be still further spread and its value enhanced. To point out that 
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it has no claim whatever to that reputation—that it is a palpable 
forgery, or the work of so inferior a painter as to be scarcely worthy 
of notice, thus destroying its actual money value in the picture 
market—would be but an ill return for the liberality of the owner 
who had opened his gallery to the promoters: of the Exhibition. 
On the other hand, one of the main objects of the Manchester 
Exhibition was to instruct the public, to improve public taste, 
and to furnish those who are prevented visiting the great galleries 
of Europe with the means of judging how far the illustrious 
painters, whose names have become household words, are worthy 
of their fame—of learning in what their merits consist and in what 
they differ one from another. If the visitors to Manchester, who 
from want of knowledge and of experience are unable to judge for 
themselves,.and consequently confide in those who have brought : 
together this collection for their instruction and information, ,are: 
only to be misled and to receive false impressions,.such an Ex- 
hibition may do more harm than good: There are few who 
enter the Fine Art Treasures Exhibition who have not heard of 
Raphael as the greatest painter of any age—as he who, by his 
genius, by the magic of his colouring, the exquisite beauty of his 
forms, and the marvellous power of expressing the loftiest, purest, 
and holiest sentiments of the human mind, raised his art to the 
highest perfection of which it can admit. If pictures, utterly 
deficient in all these qualities, are attributed in the catalogue to 
Raphael, a man of observation, who can think for himself, but 
has no previous acquaintance with art, goes away with the con- 
viction that, after all, this renowned painter, of whom he has 
heard so much, has no claims to his admiration or his. sympathy ;. 
or if he be willing, upon the authority of the catalogue, to accept 
the specimen shown. to him as that which, from its author, ought 
to be all that is most perfect and sublime in painting; he has been 
brought to a false appreciation. of art, his taste has been. cor- 
rupted and his judgment misled. The greatest care and caution 
should, therefore, have been shown in selecting pictures which 
belonged to this the highest class that could be exhibited. 
Not only a picture which had no claim whatever to authen- 
ticity, but even one which was not a fair average specimen of 
the master, should have been declined, even at the risk of 
offending the owner and. of consequently depriving. the collection. 
of other important works of art. We are surprised that. such 
things as the ‘Christ bearing the Cross’ (No. 121), a. made-up 
ee without.the shadow of a claim to originality, and the three 
oly Families (No. 148, 149, 150), coarse and ill-executed copies 
of well-known pictures, should have been admitted as possible 
works of Raphael. It is true that Dr. Waagen has. hazarded an 
opinion 
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opinion that one of the three, the ‘replica’ of the picture at 
Madrid, known as the ‘ Perla,’ is by the hand of Raphael’s 
pupil, Giulio Romano. The picture is hung too high for careful 
examination ; but the heavy and coarse shadows and the want of 
delicacy in the drawing are even unworthy of the worst works of. 
that very unequal painter. 

The collection does not even contain any of those clever 
imitations of Raphael, made at various periods by a series of 
skilful copyists, beginning with the Flemish painters his co- 
temporaries, or living whilst his influence was stifl felt, and 
ending with Micheli, who died a few yearsago. Many of these 
counterfeits have deceived the ablest judges, and are even to this 
day subjects of doubt and controversy. They at least would have 
afforded the means of judging of the peculiar qualities which 
distinguish the different manners or styles of Raphael, care having 
been taken to mark them as undoubted though very exact copies, 
and to point out in what respect they differed from the originals. 
An opportunity would thus have been afforded to the art student 
and the collector of learning how to know a spurious from a genuine 
picture. 

The manufacture of pictures has of Jate years been carried to 
an extraordinary extent, and is leading to very mischievous 
results. The demand for a certain class of pictures, as in all 
articles of commerce, creates the supply. As Raphaels have 
always beenin request, so Raphaels have always been made for 
sale. A’ few years ago the Eclectic School was the fashion of the 
day, and enormous prices were given forthe works of its masters. 
Carraccis, Guides, Guercinos, and Domenichinos accordingly 
flooded the market, and are to be found in abundance in almost 
every collection, small and great, in Europe. Were they all 
brought together, we should have to account for their namber 
by some such miracle as that which is said to have multiplied 
the remains of the true cross. The work of forgery had indeed 
begun: before many of those whose works were counterfeited 
had ceased to live. Some painters seem themselves to have 
countenanced' the fraud, and it is recorded of Guido, whose 
paintings were much sought after, that from mere good nature 
and a desire to help unsuccessful artists he allowed imitations to 
be made of his works, to which he added one or two touches that 
they might be sold as his productions. 

The Eclectic School has now somewhat gone out of favour, and 
the early Italian and Flemish schools are in demand. Our 
National Gallery is giving prices beyond precedent for works of 
this class, and collectors, public and private, English, French, 
and Russian, are competing with it; consequently the ingenuity 
and 
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and skill of the Italian artist and copyist are exerted to the utmost 
to furnish the required supply. The fraud is effected in two ways— 
by the conversion of genuine pictures by one master into spurious 
pictures attributed to another, and by entire forgery. The first 
process is the most to be deplored of the two. Picture-dealers of 
Rome, Florence, and other Italian cities frequented by wealthy 
travellers, who think that a tour in Italy cannot be conscientiously 
performed without the outlay of a certain sum of money in the 
purchase of pictures, send their agents through the length and 
breadth of the land to buy up every work of art, whatever may 
be its merits, which may be procurable. There are few Italian 
cities, as we have already stated, which have not had their 
own school of painting, distinguished frequently by very eminent 
men. But as the names of these painters are little known beyond 
the place of their birth, and their works are consequently not 
talked of, their pictures, however intrinsically valuable and 
excellent, would meet with very little favour in the eyes of most 
amateurs. To render them saleable, therefore, it becomes neces- 
sary to convert them by retouching or repainting, or by im- 
parting to them some well-known quality of colour or technical 
execution, into the productions of a popular master. 

If the picture be inscribed and dated, the real name and date 
are erased and others ingeniously substituted. It is thus that 
pictures of the Cremonese, Veronese, Vicentine, and Lombard 
schools, or of those of the March of Ancona, the Legations, and 
Umbria, are converted by wholesale into productions by Gian 
Bellini, Mantegna, Leonardo da Vinci, Luini, Pietro Perugino, and 
other favourite and highly prized masters. Irreparable mischief 
is the result, works of value and importance are destroyed, and 
the names of men well worthy of being preserved disappear alto- 
gether. We once asked an able Italian restorer if he had ever 
met with any pictures by a painter of the Lombard School, of 
considerable merit, whose only work with which we are acquainted 
is in the Louvre. ‘Qh yes,’ he frankly replied; ‘the very first 
job upon which I was employed was in converting one of his 
pictures into the Leonardo da Vinci now in a well-known gallery. 
Since then I have frequently repeated the operation, and I don’t 
know of one now existing under his name.’ 

Pictures thus falsified retain at least some of the qualities of 
originals, which may deceive such as are not conversant with 
art and are inexperienced. in picture-buying; but of the innu- 
merable absolute forgeries which are annually ‘imported,’ as the 
Manchester Catalogue has it, from Italy, the greater number are 
so wretched in execution, so utterly contemptible as works of 
art, that it is matter of astonishment how any one, even the most 
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ignorant and most deficient in taste, can be taken in by them. 
There is an episode in an Italian tour which is, perhaps, familiar 
to some of our readers. No sooner arrived in a frequented city 
than you are dragged by your valet-de-place into the studio of a 
picture-dealer. He has, of course, received due notice of the 
visit from the sharer of his profits, your guide, who has probably 
been able in his rounds with you through churches and palaces, 
to form a pretty accurate idea of your knowledge of art, and of 
the extent to which you may be safely imposed upon. In a 
corner of the studio you will probably observe a number of pic- 
tures with their faces to the wall; should you inquire what they 
are, you will, if an Englishman, be told, with a contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulders, that they are ‘roba Americana ’—rubbish 
for the American market, a compliment being adroitly insinuated 
that such things would not be shown to so able and enlightened 
a connoisseur as yourself. You are, of course, ignorant that the 
pictures about to be submitted to your judgment are known in 
the trade as ‘roba da milordo ’—stuff fit for an English lord—the 
general title of English picture-buyers, who must be supplied 
with a somewhat better quality than our transatlantic cousins. 
After a careful adjustment of lights and various mysterious 
evolutions, Andrea del Sartos, Fra Bartolommeos, Guidos, and 
Guercinos are placed before you in succession on the easel, If 
your taste inclines to early Christian art, Giottos, Gaddis, Fra 
Angelicos, and Ghirlandajos are ready for you. The expres- 
sion of your countenance is watched and your criticisms carefully 
listened to. After you have examined a certain number of works 
by these inferior masters, the dealer, who is also a restorer, proposes 
to show you two invaluable pictures, one by Raphael, the other by 
Leonardo da Vinci, undoubted originals, so judged by all the 
professors of the Academy ; not his own property, but sent to him 
by the owner, for whose ancestors they were expressly painted, 
to be cleaned and slightly repaired; they are going back to- 
morrow, and he is fortunate in being able to submit them, before 
they leave him, to so illustrious a connoisseur as his ‘ Eccellenza.’ 
A black box is carefully placed on the easel. It would, perhaps, 
please his Excellency to examine the old Italian wood upon 
which Raphael always painted. A key, carefully labelled, unlocks 
the back of the case and displays a panel of a rich brown 
colour, well worm-eaten, and thickly set with seals displaying 
cardinals’ hats and ducal coronets, all affixed at remote epochs to 
testify to the authenticity of the picture, of which, after such 
evidence, no reasonable man can entertain a doubt. The inspec- 
tion of the back having been deemed satisfactory, a pair of told- 


ing-doors, opened with due solemnity, display a ae. — 
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Child! of the brightest colours’ and resplendent’ with the most 
brilliant’ varnish.. You express surprise at the extraordinary 
preservation of the: picture. You’ are assured that it has been 
untouched by the’restorer’s brush since the day Raphael painted’ 
it; it had become a little dirty through age, and all he, the 
déaler, had'considéred it right todo, in his extreme conscientious- 
ness, was to ‘rinfrescarla un puoco’—to refresh ita little; he 
sees you are taken with the work—the box and the back have 
made their due- impression—the Raphael. is removed with an 
expression of regret that one of such knowledge and taste as 
yourself'cannot be its possessor, and that’ it'must remain in the 
hands of a family of ‘ignoranti,’ who have no true feeling for such 
masterpieces. 'The-Leonardo in a similar box goes through the 
same ceremony, and you leave the studio, forgetting Guidos and 
Guercinos. 

The following day, as you are gazing with proper enthusiasm 
upon a masterpiece in a church or gallery, your valet de place 
observes casually that he is acquainted with the ‘ fattore,’ or 
steward, of the marquis, the fortunate possessor of the two won- 
derful pictures you saw yesterday, and that he is informed by 
his friend that the property of the family is to be divided 
amongst heirs, who, to avoid litigation, might be disposed to 
part with these treasures. The bait takes. Your guide offers 
to*negotiate ‘as a friend.’ An incredible sum in scudis is asked. 
You are told that the ‘pretensions’ of the marquis are so ridicu- 
lous that it would be well not to think any more of the affair. 
But you think all'the more of it. Negotiations ensue, such as 
can be alone carried on and understood in Italy. ‘Twenty people 
appear who seem’to have an interest in the matter, and are ready 
to advise and assist you. A'fter squabbling, cajoling, losing your 
temper, and ordering your post-horses twenty times—the whole 
sum in dispute:being at length probably reduced to about five 
shillings—you bear off your prizes in triumph, armed with an 
express permission from the dogana to export one Raphael and 
one Leonardo da Vinci, and provided with documents signed and 
sealed by illustrious families, and authenticated by well-known 
professors of the Academy, to prove their genuineness. It need 
scarcely be added that the only two real personages in the whole 
affair—from the original painter of the pictures to the drawer-up 
of the documents—have been the dealer and the valet-de-place, 
who divide the spoil. 

The most successful modern forger of Raplael’s pictures 
was one Micheli, a Florentine, who succeeded in deluding 
some of the best’ judges of art. One of his counterfeits, sup- 
ported’ by forged documents pretending to come ftom a convent 
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near Foligno, was, for some time, the object of much controversy. 
in. Italy, and.wasso skilfully executed. as to deceive even Benvenuti,, 
the well-known painter. Although the fraud was ultimately 
exposed, the picture is.new, we believe, in the Imperial collection 
at St. Petersburgh.as a genuine Raphael. It is said that he pro- 
duced.the peculiar cracked and crystallised surface of old pictures. 
by painting on the roof. of a house exposed. to the hottest sun. 
There are living Italian artists who are scarcely less: successful in. 
the manufacturing: of. pictures. pretending to be by Giotto and 
other painters ofithe very early schools, An: ancient ‘tavola’ or 
panel; upon whieh are some remains of painting, is. procured; 
figures, traced. from different authentic pictures by. the master to 
be imitated, are brought together to make up. a. group, and: the 
whole is-then exposed to the heat. of an oven. It requires-close 
examination. and considerable knowledge to detect the spurious 
from. the genuine parts. 

The tricks of picture-dealers would alone afford matter for an 
amusing and instructive article. We have been assured that 
even in. Manchester ancient paintings are manufactured to a.vast 
extent, and at an incredibly small price, for the American 
market, ‘You have often spoken to me of your father’s gallery 
at. New York,’ said an English artist to an American traveller: 
‘of what masters, may 1 ask, has he specimens?’ ‘ My father’s. 
gallery,’ was the reply, ‘consists almost entirely. of Raphaels 
and Leonardos,.but he has a few Correggios |’ 

Before leaving this subject, we would. say a few words upon 
the restoration of pictures, of which we have many mournful 
examples. at.Manchester. This process,.together with what is 

- called.‘ cleaning,’ has done more for the destruction of pictures: 
than time or. accidental injury. It has destroyed the fame of 
many great painters, or has given the world a false appreciation 
of their works. The extent to which.it has been carried can 
only be known to-those who have: carefully studied the galleries 
of. England and. the Continent,,and. whe. are capable of forming 
an opinion upon.the true condition. of a picture. This work off 
destruction. is not. of recent date:. it has. been going on for 
generations, though. perhaps: it was. never so active or so fatal in 
its results as during the last few years. The large fresco in the 
Palazzo Pubblico: at S..Gimignane,. painted, in 1317, by Lippo 
Memmi, was restored, as: is recorded by an. inscription still 
existing, by Benozzo Gozzoli in 1467. In this instance the 
restorer was a greater painter than, Lippo; but. still a century 
and a half had elapsed between them, and, the feeling for art 
being. no longer the same, the real value of the original work 
was. much diminished. Vasari mentions. pictures which had 
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been restored by himself, and many similar instances might be 
quoted. But at least, in those days restorers were painters, and 
the work of restoration was a labour of love—not, as in these 
days, a mere trade for converting old pictures into new. 

The restorer by profession now reigns supreme in almost every 
gallery in Europe, and is the arbiter of the fate of the greatest 
masters. An English painter, well known for his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Italian schools, especially those of Tuscany, 
endeavoured some years ago, in conjunction with several artists 
of Florence, to check the destruction of works of art then going 
on in the principal galleries of that city. Meetings were held, 
and it was determined to draw up a petition to the Grand Duke, 
pointing out the irreparable injury that was then being inflicted 
on the magnificent collection of the Pitti Palace, and praying 
that the hand of the restorer might be stayed. However, before 
the document could be prepared, the conspirators received a 
peremptory order from the police not to meddle with ‘affari di 
stato!’ One more attempt was made, by appealing to the Grand 
Duchess, but in vain, and the gentleman to whom we have 
alluded declares that he has seen almost every picture in the 
Pitti and other public galleries of Florence repainted almost 
under his own eyes; that of the celebrated picture by Raphael 
—the ‘ Madonna della Seggiola’—the head of the Virgin alone 
has been spared ; and that the only picture which ten years ago 
had escaped the hand of the restorer was the well-known Venus 
by Titian in the Tribune. 

As the work of restoration was carried on wholesale in 
the Louvre when it contained the aggregated masterpieces of 
Italian art, it may easily be conceived how few great works 
in any part of Italy have escaped. One of the best connois- 
seurs in England states that, in 1814, he saw a man on a ladder 
painting, under the directions of Denon, upon Raphael’s ‘ Trans- 
figuration,’ The celebrated Madonna da Foligno, one of the 
finest of Raphael’s altarpieces, shared the same fate. The late 
Mr. Calcott used to relate how, on going to Dresden expressly 
to see the ‘Madonna da San Sisto,’ he was disappointed at 
finding it removed from its place in the Gallery for the purpose 
of being restored. He would describe the mingled feelings of 
indignation, grief, and amazement with which he viewed, when, 
after much difficulty, he had obtained permission to enter the 
restoring-room, this immortal work taken from its frame and even 
from its stretcher, lying upon a table, and saturated with some 
liquid, whilst the restorer was pricking out with a sharp metal in- 
striment what he was pleased to term the ‘dirt.’ It is, however, 
right to add, that the fact of any such’ process having been 
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adopted has been denied. by the officers of the Gallery. Still, 
that very extensive restorations have been made at some period 
in many parts of this noble picture, no one who has carefully 
examined it will be inclined to doubt. Some years ago a very 
inferior painter, who had certain claims upon the Papal Govern- 
ment, obtained in compensation a kind of monopoly for restoring 
pictures existing in various parts of the Roman States, receiving 
a small sum for each. Armed with an authority which enabled 
him to have access to all paintings in church or convent, he 
travelled from place to place repainting and bedaubing every- 
thing within his reach. At Perugia may especially be seen the 
result of his handiwork; and there is scarcely a fine picture 
amongst the treasures of art contained in that city, public or 
private, which he has not grievously injured. 

As almost every city in Italy is now forming its gallery of 
native painters, so almost every city in Italy has its race of 
restorers occupied in destroying their works. The early pic- 
tures in the Gallery at Venice offer a melancholy example. 
Churches and convents are following the example of public gal- 
leries, pictures are dragged down from their altars, scaffoldings 
are built up against frescoes, and the restorer, brush in hand, 
is daubing out the last glories of Italy. 

What irreparable mischief is inflicted on art by this so-called 
restoration! ‘The deep, earnest feeling of the masters of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the simplicity of their outline, 
and the tender brightness of their colouring, are converted into 
that cold, hard, unmeaning, almost grotesque, mannerism, Which 
has rendered the ugliness of works of that period a byword. The 
broad treatment and vigorous touch of the great masters of the 
first part of the sixteenth century, the result of profound know- 
ledge and the utmost command of power, become weak, offhand 
slapdash, showing equal carelessness and ignorance. ‘hat 
beautiful harmony of colour, those exquisite gradations of tints, 
those effects of light and shade, the triumphs of the Venetian 
painter, are changed into cold, abrupt transitions, or into black 
and heavy shadows unknown to nature and repugnant to art. 
And how could it be otherwise, when one who could scarcely 
earn his bread by painting the signposts of wayside inns is put 
to retrace the tender outlines of Raphael, or to revive the faded 
colours of ‘Titian ? 

Our National Gallery has not escaped, as it is well known ; 
and any one may convince himself of the truth of what we have 
stated by examining for himself, even should he have no intimate 
acquaintance with painting, the pictures which it contains, and 
more especially those of the earlier masters. Whereas — 
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school, if mot every:master, is ‘to be recognised by a peculiar 
technical-execution, and by the use and:contrast of certam:coleurs, 
‘pictures of the most different schools, by passing ‘through the 
‘hands of ‘the same restorer,-seem to have ‘issued from ‘the ‘hands 


-of the same painter. There is the same minute stippling over 
-all the -flesh, the ‘same ‘bright, raw ‘reds, the same heavy ‘black 


shadows, and ‘the same glaring tricky high-lights. The general 
composition, of course, cannot be affected by repairing or clean- 
‘ing; but very frequently the original ‘sentiment, which ‘is after 
all the principal beauty of a picture, is destroyed by the abrasion 
of those ‘little touches, almost imperceptible, which give ‘finish 
and character to the whole. 

It is a melancholy reflection that, from the combined effects 
of restoration and of ‘time, there is scarcely one masterpiece of 
the ancient masters which we are ‘privileged ‘to look upon as it 
was painted, whether with its origimal purity of outline, its 
original intensity of expression, or its original harmony of 
colour. 

Another source of serious injury to ancient pictures must not 
be omitted—the process of removing them from panel to canvas, 
which requires the utmost care, delicacy, and skill. Some of the 
best known pictures in Europe have been irreparably damaged in 
the transfer. ‘Dr. Waagen, in his work on the ‘ Art Treasures of 
‘Great Britain,’ mentions several in private collections which have 
thus materially suffered.* We may cite as examples in the 
Manchester collection ‘the ‘ Virgin ‘and ‘Child’ (No. 133) from 
the*Orleans ‘Gallery, attributed to Raphael, and the fine picture 
‘by Sandro Botticelli (No. 78), which we have already described. : 

The ‘facts we ‘have mentioned connected with the forgery, 
restoring, and transferring of pictures should be especially borne 
in mind in examining the Manchester Exhibition. They will 
explain why in so many instances-a very bad picture:passes under 
avery great name—disappointing those who seek for enjoyment, 
‘and misleading these who seek for instruction, in art. 

To return to the ‘Raphaels at Manchester: perhaps the most 
interesting, and certainly the most authentic ‘specimen of his 
‘works in ‘the collection, is the large altarpiece representing the 
‘Crucifixion, from ‘the church.of S. Domenico at Citta:di Castello, 
-of which Vasari remarks that, did it not bear'the signature of 
Raphael, it would be mistaken for a picture of Pietro Perugino. 
It ‘was painted, according to the best authorities, in the first 
‘year of the sixteenth century, and consequently ‘before Raphael 
had attained his seventeenth year. Some:critics believe that they 





* Amongst them the Raphaels in the Bridgewater collection. ‘Vol. ii. p. 27. 
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can detect in the hheads:a nobler expression, and in the draw- 
ing ‘a firmer touch, than iin the pictures of his master, but we 
doubt .whether the superiority exists over Pietro’s best wotks ; 
as regards even these qualities the: Crucifixion bears all the traces 
of a-scholar’s hand, This is one of the many invaluable -pictures 
which through:mismanagement was lost to the nation. 

The same influence of Pietro Perugino on Raphael’s first 
manner ,is visible »in the small picture of ‘the Agony in the 
Garden’ (No. 134), believed to be.that painted for Guidobaldo, 
Duke of Urbimo, in 1504 or 1505, and of which Vasari says 
that itis so highly finished that a miniature could not have been 
executed in «a better or more perfect :mamer. The ‘ Three 
Graces’ (No. 139) is another example of the-exquisite grace and 
refinement of :his smaller pictures, his'truthful modelling of ‘the 
human form, his admirable rendering of flesh, and the purity of 
his colouring, qualities which give so much value to this class of 
his works, and are carried to the highest perfection in the beauti- 
ful little picture well known as ‘the ‘Staffa Madonna’ belonging 
to the Conte Conestabile of Perugia. The ‘Three Graces’ show 
an interesting change in the original design, or a ‘ pentimento,’ 
as it is called by the Italians, in the right arm of the centre 
figure, which appears'to have been lowered in order to give more 
grace and. symmetry to the lines. 

The two ‘ Holy Families’ from Lord: Cowper’s collection are 
generally accepted as genuine pictures ‘by Raphael, but whilst 
admitting that they are not deficient in-some of the beauties which 
distinguish his works, especially in what the Germans quaintly 
call the ‘motives,’ we cannot rank them amongst those which 
convey »a justidea of -the genius of ‘this great painter. In the 
first in the catalogue (No. 186) there is a want of finish in the-ex- 
tremities:and.a want of power in the colouring, which is thin and 
unsubstantial ; in.the.second (No. 141) there is an exaggeration 
and affectation:in the-head of the'Child, more like Giulio Romano, 
whilst:the eye of the Virgin is heavy, especially in the shadows, 
and .scareely appears to match the rest of the face, and the outhine 
of the head in general is‘somewhat coarse. The ‘Holy Family’ 
(No. 133) has: been soithoroughly-scrubbed down and repainted 
that scareely a trace of:the hand ofthe master is left. ‘With the 
exception of the ‘ Agony in the ‘Garden’ (No. 137), a great part 
of which has:been:entirely repainted, and:the ‘ Pieta’ (No. 138), 
both from the :same ‘:predella,’ or lower :part of an altar, upon 
which much :care anil labour were -rarely ‘bestowed, there is no 
“other picture in the Exhibition which can, im our opinion, be 
attributed »with any degree of certainty to Raphael. Eng- 
land is not :rich in his finest works, and the best ‘in the 
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country have not been sent to Manchester: for instance, the cele- 
brated altarpiece painted for the Ansidei family, now at Blen- 
heim, and lately engraved by Mr. Gruner; the ‘ Holy Family,’ a 
charming cabinet picture, from the Casa Aldobrandini, in Rome, 
belonging to Lady Garvagh ; and the parts of a ‘ predella,’ one of 
which is at Bowood, and the other in the possession of Mr. Miles. 
Of the great masters of the Florentine school cotemporary 
with Raphael, and under the influence of whose works he formed 
his second manner, the Manchester Exhibition contains no 
first-rate specimen. Andrea del Sarto is represented by his own 
portrait (No. 174), a picture which has suffered greatly, and is on 
the whole weak ; and by a small picture remarkable for the beauty 
of the composition—Joseph discovering himself to his Brethren 
(No. 163), part of a predella, the remaining two subjects from the 
same altarpiece being probably by a scholar; Fra Bartolommeo, 
by a Holy Family (No. 118), a picture in many respects of con- 
siderable interest for its technical qualities and its colouring, 
robably painted from a design of that great painter, by 
Mariotto Albertinelli, who is now proved by authentic docu- 
ments to have worked for many years with him. Of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and his distinguished pupil Luini, whose works 
have so frequently been taken for those of his master, and 
of the Lombard school which was formed under his influence 
and teaching, there is no specimen at Manchester deserving of 
special mention, except perhaps a ‘ Virgin and Saints’ (No. 92) 
assigned to Beltraffio, hung too high to be examined, but ap- 
parently a good picture, and the portrait of a Youth (No. 143), 
attributed to Leonardo, which may be by the same painter. A pre- 
della picture, the Baptism of Christ (No. 81), injudiciously hung 
among five similar works by Pietro Perugino, with which it is 
consequently confounded, is a small but charming example of 
Francesco Francia; but the collection lacks a specimen which 
could convey a just estimate of the rich glow of colouring and the 
grace of that great painter of the Bolognese school and of his 
eminent pupil, Lorenzo Costa, who is scarcely known out of 
Bologna and Ferrara. Of Correggio the collection contains two 
heads of Angels (No. 166, 167), fragments of frescoes from the 
church of St. Giovanni at Parma, which, having been painted ona 
lofty cupola to be seen from a considerable distance, are remarkable 
for boldness and freedom of execution, but are not in a material 
to display his exquisite finish, the extraordinary delicacy and 
transparency of his colouring, his knowledge of light and shade, 
and his command over the technical resources of art, shown in 
those gradations of tints which give so life-like a character to the 
human flesh. Some idea of these peculiar qualities may, however, 
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be furnished by the ‘ Magdalen reading in the Desert ’ (No. 165), 
which, although undoubtedly a copy of the well-known picture 
at Dresden, is probably by Cristoforo Allori or some equally able 
painter, who has succeeded in imitating the original with extra- 
ordinary skill. 

Our space will not permit of even a few hurried observations 
on the later Italian schools which complete this section of the 
Manchester Exhibition. On the whole, they are better represented 
than the earlier ; though the want of proper arrangement, and the 
confusion of schools, are no less apparent or perplexing. Of 
Titian, Tintoretto, Palma Vecchio, Paul Veronese, and other 
Venetian masters, with the exception of Giorgione, whose 
authentic pictures are rare, although several exist in private 
collections in England, there are specimens sufficiently good to 
show the peculiar characteristics of each. Considering the 
number of his pictures to be found in this country, Titian 
should have been better represented. Perhaps the most remark- 
able works by him in the Exhibition are the Rape of Europa 
(No. 259), and a portrait erroneously supposed to be that of 
Ariosto (No. 257), a ‘replica’ of the one lately in the Manfrini 
Collection, but a finer picture. 

The eclectic school, as might be expected, is amply illustrated, 
and Carraccis, Guidos, Guercinos, and Domenichinos, hang in 
numbers upon the walls. The celebrated picture by Annibale 
Carracci, known as the ‘‘Three Maries’ (No. 310), belonging to 
Lord Carlisle, is well calculated, from its remarkable qualities of 
light and shade, colour and expression, to attract the attention of 
ordinary visitors to the exhibition, although we doubt whether it 
is likely to instruct or to elevate public taste. It is, however, 
one of the best of a school whose cold, unmeaning productions 
surround it. 

To conclude our notice of the ancient masters, we will only 
add that the Spanish school, whose peculiar characteristics and 
best qualities were concentrated in two painters of unquestion- 
able genius, Murillo and Velasquez, is illustrated by very fine 
examples of both those great masters, those of Murillo having 
been judiciously brought together into one vestibule; and that 
the later schools of Germany, Flanders, and France occupy the 
greater part of one vast hall, and although mixed up and con- 
founded together in a manner which considerably mars their 
use as affording instruction, form a collection of much interest 
and value. 

The halls and vestibules occupied exclusively by works of 
the English School correspond with those containing the collec- 
tion of the ancient masters on the opposite side of the great centre 
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aisle. The promoters of the Exhibition have been criticised 
in France for the display of an unreasonable national vanity in 
thus devoting as much space to native artists as they have given 
to all the various schools of Europe, from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth century—a criticism in which we are by no means 
inclined to concur, although we may regret that Italian and 
Flemish art should not have been more fully illustrated. On the 
contrary, we consider the collection of the works of British 
artists not the least interesting or instructive portion, as far as 
the English public is concerned, of the exhibition ; and we may 
well be proud of it, for with all its defects and shortcomings, 
which we have no wish either to palliate or to conceal, we have 
no hesitation in saying that no country could produce the like. 
Whilst in the halls devoted to ancient art we can mournfully 
trace a rapid decline ending in hopeless fall, in those containing 
our own school we can recognise the vigour and earnestness of 
youth giving the promise of future greatness. 

Any detailed criticism of the English pictures exhibited 
would far exceed our limits; we shall confine ourselves to such 
general reflections as the collection as a whole may suggest. 
Viewed in this way it is well calculated to afford valuable 
instruction. The most casual observer will be first struck by 
the almost entire absence of pictures aiming at the highest objects 
of art. The English school was founded when painting no longer 
exercised those functions which had rendered it one of the 
noblest instructors of mankind. Religion no longer sought to 
teach her doctrines and precepts through it, nor were there 
commonwealths which looked to it for the record of their 
fame, or the increase of their glory. Pictures were no longer 
painted for the people. There was not that public sympathy 
with either classical or religious subjects, especially in Eng- 
land, which could alone inspire the painter who ventured to 
paint them. The attempts of Reynolds, of West, of Fuseli, 
of Northcote, ended in insipid mannerism or weak imitation. 
Whether a genuine feeling for such subjects will ever be revived 
may well be doubted. Later artists have not been more success- 
ful, and of the many pictures representing subjects from Scrip- 
ture, or from classical or even more recent history, which are 
exhibited at Manchester, or are annually hung on the walls of 
the Royal Academy, none exhibit more than a certain grace in 
the composition, careful study, and a conscientious elaboration 
of details, which may give them a value on account of their 
technical qualities, but which are far from fulfilling the highest 
and noblest aims of art, It may be, and some are disposed to 
contend, that the functions of art should no longer be the attain 
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ment of those higher and nobler aims—that other more available 
and more effective means of diffusing knowledge and of teaching 
have usurped them. The rapid decline of painting was simul- 
taneous with the rapid development of the printing press. 

Painting having thus abdicated its loftier functions, the demand 
for pictures was created by new wants and for new objects. It 
was no longer the church or the convent that commanded the 
best works of the painter or enabled him to extend his fame. 
Their place was taken by the rich man who wished to adorn his 
dwelling, or by the dealer who traded upon the genius of the artist. 
Now the picture is exhibited for a few months at an academy, 
is fortunate if it can attract attention and procure a purchaser, 
and is then withdrawn, perhaps for ever, from the public eye. 
It is not surprising that under these conditions public taste 
should decline, and the feeling for high art be extinguished. It 
was so in Rome when the statues of Greece only served to adorn 
the villas and baths of the great and wealthy. It will be so in 
England until a national school is developed whose object it is, 
not to add to the luxuries of the rich; but to minister to the 
wants and to the instruction of all. 

The English school having been founded upon the feelings 
and demands of the day, it was to be expected that the three 
branches of painting in which it would excel would be the repre- 
sentation of scenes of domestic life, to be classed under the general 
name, to adopt a French expression, of ‘ tableaux de genre,’ 
landscape and portraiture. Upon all three the strong, observing, 
common-sense character of the Englishman may be brought fully 
to bear, and consequently in all three the English school has 
excelled. 

In the first, Hogarth still remains for certain qualities pre- 
eminent. He has never been exceeded in the abundance of his 
humour and the keenness of his satire; nor was he wanting in 
considerable technical skill and knowledge of his art, as several 
of his landscapes exhibited at Manchester fully prove. Whilst 
Wilkie was not his inferior in close observation of human nature, 
he was his superior in the refined, though by no means affected, 
representation of common subjects, which admitted, if they did 
not invite, coarse and vulgar treatment. In the careful and 
truthful rendering of details and purity of colouring, his pictures 
may be compared to those of Teniers or Ostade, though they 
may lack the clearness and atmosphere of the Dutch masters. 

The Manchester Exhibition contains several of Wilkie’s early 
pictures, such as ‘ Blindman’s-Buff’ (No. 258), and ‘ Distraining 
for Rent’ (No. 259), eminently distinguished by the qualities we 
have described, causing a feeling of deep regret that he should 
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have abandoned a style which he could have brought to the 
highest possible perfection, for one with which he had no sym- 
pathy, and in which consequently he could never excel. It 
would have been both interesting and instructive to have hung 
Wilkie’s pictures painted at different times of his life together, 
that the gradual change which took place in his manner might 
have been traced. The same should have been done with the 
works of other artists of the English school. The phase we 
have described in Wilkie would have been seen in Mr. Maclise. 
Beginning with the representation of subjects which were con- 
genial to his mind and with which he had a hearty sympathy, 
Mr. Maclise produced his ‘Snap-apple Night’ (No. 534), and 
other pictures of the same high merit and promise. In an evil 
hour, like Wilkie, he abandoned his first manner for historical and 
ideal subjects, and in spite of his great mastery over his pencil 
seems, like him, to have lost not only his power of observation, 
but even his technical knowledge. Inthe place of truthful repre- 
sentation of nature, we have exaggeration of action and of senti- 
ment, a glaring inharmonious colouring, and want of atmosphere. 

This falling off in many of our best painters after attaining a 
certain eminence is strikingly illustrated by their works in the 
Manchester Exhibition—a falling off not to be attributed to age 
or infirmity, but to other and even more deplorable causes. 
There is unfortunately an increasing tendency in those who 
pietend to taste to degenerate into the mere collector. The true 
love and feeling for art is lost in the desire to obtain that which 
is valuable only because rare, or because the work of a man 
who may be for the time popular. A senseless rage for china 
and majolica ware now prevails, and sums truly absurd are given 
for that which is worthless in itself, and will probably ere long 
be thought so again, merely because it is the fashion. As 
with china, so it is with pictures. If a painter has gained 
a reputation by painting a picture with certain effects, every 
collector of pictures thinks it necessary to have a similar speci- 
men of the artist. Mr. Danby was successful in representing the 
glow of a sunset. He becomes known for that particular effect, 
and to satisfy his patrons he either repeats himself continually 
or produces each year something more violent and unnatural 
than in the preceding, until he becomes a mere mannerist, and 
produces such extravagancies as the picture which, unfortunately 
for his reputation, he has sent this year to the Royal Academy. 
Mr. Cope paints some trivial domestic subject, which amuses 
the visitors to the Exhibition, and is favourably noticed by 
the critics. He abandons a class of painting in which he gave 
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‘Baby’s turn,’ and a succession of babies bobbing at cherries 
and sucking sugar. Surely, even if the higher aims of art be 
altogether discarded, there is something better to be done in 
its most humble sphere than to paint pictures to amuse nursery- 
maids and their charges. The Manchester Exhibition shows 
few English painters who have not fallen, or do not threaten to 
fall, into this snare of continual repetition and constant exag- 
geration and mannerism so fatal to the development of genius 
and to the accomplishment of great works. Landseer, Mulready, 
Webster, Roberts, Stanfield, and others, men of undoubted 
powers, men who have given a name to the modern English 
school, have all, more or less, succumbed to it; and now that 
their pictures of different periods are brought together, we may 
judge of the result and profit by the lesson. There is not one 
of the painters we have mentioned who did not paint better 
fifteen years ago than he does now. Let the visitor cross over 
to the other side of the centre aisle, and examine the works of 
the great masters of the Italian schools, inadequately as they 
may be represented. ‘Take Titian, for-instance: what variety ! 
what inexhaustible invention! The cool morning light, the 
midday sun, the warm glow of evening; the human figure in 
all its varied forms—the grave senator, the beautiful woman, the 
innocent child—mountain, valley, and forest,—to him all are 
alike, because it was not himself that he copied, but nature: he 
only ceased to paint well when his hand trembled and his eye 
grew dim. 

If there are peculiarities in the works of that great painter 
which give them the stamp of his genius, and mark them as his 
own, it is the exaggeration of the beautiful and the true, which 
does not degenerate into mannerism—not the exaggeration of 
defects, which shows weakness of imagination and of resource. 
Having painted one sunset, he does not go on painting sunsets 
redder and redder, until his whole canvas seems rubbed with 
brickdust. Having painted one sombre interior, he does not paint 
interiors browner and browner until he seems to have modelled his 
architecture with putty. Having painted one woman with an arch 
and playful expression, he does not goon painting women whose 
features become more and more distorted until they are all at acute 
angles one with the other. This exaggeration of peculiarities, 
which becomes offensive mannerism, will continue as long as 
painters paint for a market, and not for reputation, 

The collection of English pictures at Manchester affords another 
warning of vital importance to the future fame of the school—a 
warning as to the employment of materials, If there be any use in an 
Academy, it is the teaching of correct drawing and of the technical 
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part of art. The English Academy seems to have been equally un- 
successful in both. Amongst the various things which the scholar 
learnt in the ‘ bottega’ of his master, in the time of the old paint- 
ers, was the preparation of colours and the selection of substances 
for their composition and their application. This was con- 
sidered so essential a feature of his artistic education, that a 
considerable part of his apprenticeship was expressly devoted to 
it. And rightly so; as upon the nature of his materials, and his 
acquaintance with their proper use, the preservation of his 
works, and consequently his future fame, entirely depended. 
Even those for whom pictures or frescoes were painted insisted 
upon the use of the best materials, and it was customary to 
specify in the contract with the painter the quality of certain 
colours to be employed. The result of these precautions may 
be seen in the pictures of the early Italian and Flemish masters, 
which, when preserved with ordinary care and not exposed to the 
destructive process of cleaning or restoration, retain their colours 
almost as fresh and pure as when first laid on. The surface of 
pictures on wood of early date is, it is true, generally covered 
with a network of small cracks, but this very rarely arises from 
any defect in the colours or in the vehicles employed in laying 
them on, but from the expansion of the panel through variation 
of temperature, from the crystallization of certain pigments, 
especially the white lead, and from bad varnishes applied at 
various times to the picture. It would be well for the reputation 
of the painters of the English school if their works had suffered 
from no other cause. Unfortunately, from carelessness, from 
want of knowledge, or from the utter badness of the materials 
employed, they are either fast perishing altogether, or their 
shadows are losing their transparency and becoming black, heavy 
masses, whilst the general colour is changing so rapidly that soon 
little or nothing of the original harmony will be left. 

The changes which have taken place in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
pictures, owing to the nature of the pigments he employed—the 
result of his own experiments with materials with the chemical 
properties of which he was not intimately acquainted—are well 
known. The visitor to Manchester will find examples in some 
of his most celebrated pictures. Even the works of the accom- 
plished President of the Royal Academy, who is intimately 
acquainted with the technical details of cil-painting, have not 
altogether escaped, as may be seen in his pictures of ‘ Pilgrims in 
sight of Rome’ (No. 330), and ‘ Christ weeping over Jerusalem’ 
(No. 359). Mr. Ruskin has shown how the works of Turner 
have suffered, and has stated his opinion that, in a few years, 
of many of his finest scarcely anything but the general com- 
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position will be left. Wilkie’s pictures, especially his later works, 
are rapidly falling to pieces, the pigments coming off in flakes, 
and leaving broad gaps, or rolling up like withered leaves ; 
as, for instance, the ‘ Interior of a Highland Cottage’ (No. 601) 
and ‘ Blindman’s Buff’ (No. 258) at Manchester, and the well- 
known picture of ‘The Blind Fiddler’ in Marlborough House. 
Etty’s pictures are sharing the same fate; the colour is falling 
off his ‘ Cleopatra’ (No. 249), leaving the naked canvas in large 
patches. Of living painters, we need only point out the works of 
Sir E. Landseer (Nos. 331 and 379) and of Maclise (No. 579). 
Pictures painted within the last few years will thus have, ere 
long, to undergo the process which has disfigured and destroyed 
so many works of the old masters; and they will need it far 
more undoubtedly. How much will remain of Wilkie’s touch, 
how much of Etty’s delicate gradation of colour, when their 
works have passed through the merciless hands of the cleaner and 
the restorer? What would be the feelings of the painter with 
whom every touch of the brush had a value and a meaning, 
were he living to see the works upon which his fame depended 
scraped almost down to the canvas, the glazing taken off, and 
the broad cracks filled with some composition for repainting ? 
Yet such is the fate which awaits them. We trust that the Man- 
chester Exhibition will provoke inquiry into this growing evil, 
and that, for the sake of the future reputation of the English 
school, no time will be lost in investigating the subject 
thoroughly, and seeking the advice and assistance of the best 
analytical chemists of the day. This is one service that an 
Academy might render to art. 

In the class of ‘tableaux de genre’ must be ranked the pro- 
ductions of the romantic school, especially distinguished by 
subjects from Shakspeare, treated after the true stage fashion, 
with the comic and sentimental grimace, and the usual allowance 
of velvet tights and hat and feathers. They are chiefly repre- 
sented at Manchester in the works of Smirke, Briggs, Hinton, 
Frith, and others of their school. It is gratifying to see that 
public taste is gradually seeking more truthful, earnest, and better 
things. 

It is also in the class of painters of ‘tableaux de genre’ that 
we must place the Pre-Raphaelites, as they are called. These 
young painters occupy at this moment so important a position in 
English art, that we cannot pass them over without a few ob- 
servations. They are not represented at Manchester by any of their 
best works, but still they are sufficiently well represented to show 
the peculiar merits and defects of the school. At least one of 
their aims is a commendable and a noble one—the truthful and 
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conscientious imitation of nature, the exact and careful rendering 
of whatever may be worth painting, and the casting away of that 
conventional treatment of things animate and inanimate taught by 
academies, instead of the true principles and higher objects of art. 
The pictures of Hunt, Millais, the younger Linnell, and others, 
in the Manchester Exhibition, will be sufficient to prove that they 
have succeeded, except in two very important particulars, the 
rendering of the human form and of human flesh, Although we 
may discard academies, and may turn to nature alone, there are 
still two things which only tradition and experience can properly 
teach—the technical part of art and the knowledge of anatomy 
necessary for correct drawing. These things it was formerly the 
office of the master to teach; that office has been usurped by 
the academies. 

Whilst endeavouring to labour in the spirit of the old masters, 
the Pre-Raphaelites appear to have fallen into the grave error of 
believing that the correct drawing of the human frame is not 
essential, because it is not to be found in the works of the painters 
of the fourteenth century. Indeed they seem to think, and would 
lead the public to think, that its absence forms one of the claims 
of the old masters to our admiration, as if the fame of Chaucer 
was to be attributed to the quaintness of his spelling. It is a 
proof of the genius of those great men, that we almost forget their 
technical defects, arising from imperfect knowledge, in our sym- 
pathy for their earnest endeavours to embody the true and beauti- 
ful. When technical defects are the result of affectation or mere’ 
carelessness, they are unpardonable. 

It is somewhat remarkable that men who imitate so closely 
inanimate objects are frequently so careless and untruthful in 
rendering the texture and colour ‘of human flesh, They do not 
impart to it those exquisite gradations of tints, and that pure 
transparency, which are seen in nature, and which have been so 
successfully imitated by the great Italian painters. With them 
it is coarse, blotchy, and opaque, showing rather the symptoms 
of disease than perfect health. No less apparent in their works 
is the want of atmosphere and the setting at nought of all rules 
of composition. 

It is to be feared that, in their attempts at the accurate and 
truthful representation of nature, the painters of this school may 
forget or overlook the highest aim of art, and that whilst at« 
tempting originality they may sink into affectation. Thus, when 
their object is to teach, the subject chosen is generally so obscure, 
and the means selected to convey the meaning so subtle and 
refined, that those for whom the lesson is intended either cannot 
understand it, or have no sympathy with the mode in which it is 
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inculcated. Frequently the subject is one which does not come 
within the legitimate scope of painting. We may instance Mr. 
Hunt’s ‘ Awakened Conscience.’ No doubt the great object of art 
should be to teach, and such were its primitive functions: but it 
taught rather by showing the beauty of virtue and its reward, 
than by portraying the horrors of vice and its punishment. Even 
then the lesson was conveyed in pictures which were always 
before the public eye, in the frescoes which adorned the churches 
and other places of public resort. Teaching by easel-pictures 
must at all times be very limited, for they can rarely reach those 
for whom the teaching is intended. Mr, Hunt’s picture is a case 
in point, It will not be nailed up at Charing Cross, hor is it 
likely to fall into the hands of those for whose special warning it 
is intended, After its short exhibition in the Royal Academy, 
it was probably bought as a specimen of technical skill or as the 
work of a popular painter, having a certain money value, although 
we scarcely know who would wish to possess the representation 
of so painful a subject so coarsely treated. It is not likely that it 
will ever be engraved; it is not desirable that it should ; conse- 
quently it is altogether withdrawn from public view, and the 
object contemplated by the painter is frustrated, 

The school we have been describing may have a great career 
before it, Its aim is a worthy one, and it comprises men of 
undoubted abilities—perhaps of genius—and of great industry. 
If it makes the earnest study of nature subservient to the attain- 
ment of the highest object of art, being as careful in the selec- 
tion of materials and of subjects as it is in the rendering of 
details, it may raise painting to the position which it once held. 
But if, on the contrary, it continues to exaggerate and multiply 
its defects, and to paint things the most important the most 
carelessly, it will only prejudice the cause which it advocates, 
and will mislead instead of instructing the public taste. 

We have left ourselves no space for any remarks upon our 
landscape and portrait painters. In both departments of art the 
English school is worthily represented. Nor can we do more 
than allude to the admirable collection of historical portraits 
which adorns the centre aisle ; the instructive series of engravings, 
including specimens of the greatest interest and rarity, so judici- 
ously brought together by Mr. Colnaghi; and the collection of 
water-colour drawings, illustrating from its early development a 
branch of art which has been practised with more success in 
England than in any other country, 

Before concluding this article we must however draw attention 
to the great importance of the Art Treasures Exhibition at Man- 
chester, as affording many valuable hints at a time when the re- 
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construction of the National Gallery is in contemplation. We 
have already pointed out the necessity of an arrangement of 
pictures according to schools, as well as according to dates; and 
have insisted upon the advantages of an historical collection over 
a mere collection of works of art. Itremains for us to add a few 
words on the building most fit to contain a national gallery, and 
on the best way of lighting and hanging pictures. 

No one can enter the Exhibition at Old Trafford without being 
impressed with the admirable adaptation of the building to its 
immediate purpose—the display of the works of art it contains. 
There is no attempt at fine architecture, no imitation of a Greek 
temple, dr a medizval townhall. The materials most fitted for 
the construction of a light and spacious edifice—brick, glass, and 
iron—have been employed, and only one thing has been kept in 
view—the object for which the building was intended ; its con- 
struction not having been confided to the exhibitor of the best 
design in Tudor Gothic, or Italian Renaissance. The result has 
been the erection of a very noble picture gallery, in which pictures 
may be placed and seen to the greatest possible advantage. There 
is ample space for hanging, room to judge of the effect of a work 
of art from a distance when necessary, subdued equal light, and 
admirable ventilation. When will it be understood that the best 
architecture consists in that which most completely fulfils its 
object, which shows the greatest command over the materials that 
are obtainable, and which represents the wants and feelings of 
the day? It is because they unite these qualities that two of the 
most successful modern buildings with which we are acquainted 
are the reading-room at the British Museum and the Manchester 
Exhibition. 

There is no reason why, in seeking to attain these united 
qualities, the rules of good taste, beauty of detail, of form, or 
of proportion, should be neglected or lost sight of. Can any 
one doubt that, if the great architects of the middle ages had 
been able to avail themselves as we can do of glass and iron, 
they would have produced beautiful edifices, perfectly adapted 
to the wants of the time? 

We have not space to enter at present upon the question of the 
site of the National Gallery. The Commission appointed by 
Government to examine into it has decided upon Trafalgar- 
square. It now remains to be considered how a building can be 
raised on the present site best fitted to receive and to display 
to the utmost advantage the collection of pictures, ancient and 
modern, which it is hoped the nation will ultimately possess. If 
it be absolutely necessary, in order to satisfy the prejudices of 
the day and the ignorance of official connoisseurs, to have a 
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Grecian or a Palladian facade, let the facade be erected, but let 
it be avowedly a mere screen. For the construction of that part of 
the building intended for the reception of works of art, we could 
not do better than go to Old Trafford for hints and suggestions. 
It would not be requisite to devote the same space as at Man- 
chester to a centre aisle; but the side halls appear to us to be 
admirably adapted to their purpose, and to afford perfect accom- 
modation to those who wish to see their contents with comfort and 
advantage. 

It would, of course, be necessary so to construct the building 
that it should be permanent and should afford the most perfect 
protection to its contents. The Manchester Exhibition, having 
been erected for temporary purposes and in great haste, is 
defective in this respect. As regards internal decoration we 
also hope for some improvement. There is a foolish notion 
abroad that to see pictures to the best advantage they should be 
hung against walls painted of a cold neutral tint. Accordingly, 
a dirty grey is the prevailing colour at Manchester. But there 
is no reason why it should be so. Nowhere are pictures dis- 
played to greater advantage than on the rich silk hangings of an 
Italian palace; and we trust that when the time comes for fitting 
up a new National Gallery we shall adorn it in a manner worthy 
to receive a national collection. ‘The present condition of the 
rooms in Trafalgar Square is nothing less than disgraceful, when 
compared with the galleries, not only of the principal cities of 
Europe, but even of second-rate towns in Italy. 

In conclusion, one word of caution may be whispered to those 
charged with the safe custody of the works of art we have 
described. Experience proves that exhibitors, whether public 
or private, are usually more careful in bringing objects to the 
place of exhibition than in restoring them to their owners. Those 
who have so liberally and so confidingly lent their treasures have 
aright to expect that the utmost care be taken of them until 
they are again actually given back into their hands, The public, 
too, have a right to demand it, in order that their owners may 
not be discouraged from again contributing their property in the 
event of the present experiment being sufficiently successful to 
lead to the forming of similar collections in other parts of the 
United Kingdom. We are the more desirous of insisting upon 
this point, as the neglect shown in returning works sent to the 
French Exhibition led to their suffering irreparable injury, and, 
we are informed, deterred many collectors who were applied to 
from sending to Manchester. 

We have thus pointed out, as far as our limited space will 
allow, the merits and defects of the Manchester Exhibition. 

Indiscriminate 
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Indiscriminate commendation would have been of little value 
either to those who projected it, or to those who are to profit by 
it. We have not treated it as a mere museum of objects of 
art, but as an experiment from which solid instruction may be 
derived, and which is of the greatest value at this time as a 
guide to those who may be intrusted with the erection of a 
building to contain the art treasures belonging to the nation and 
with the arrangement of its contents. Every man of education 
and taste, who has it in his power to do so, should, therefore, 
Visit it, for no description or criticism can convey a just estimate 
of the value and interest of the collection. As regards the 
people of Manchester, for whose immediate instruction and 
enjoyment the exhibition was intended, whilst congratulating 
them heartily upon the success of an undertaking which will add 
to the fame of their city, we earnestly trust, to use the words of 
one of the most able and active members of the Executive Com- 
mittee,* ‘That they may look upon it as an acknowledgment of 
those who created it, that it is the duty of each to aid the pro- 
gress of society, by showing the results of genius and industry, 
and so tempting a greater competition in good works—works 
which cannot prosper except amongst a free, industrious, educated, 
and, therefore, moral and religious people.’ 








Art. VII.—Prelectiones Academice Oxonii habite. A Joanne 
Keble, A.M., Poetic Publico Prelectore. Oxford, 1844. 


‘O one only among the countless millions of human beings 
has it been given to draw characters, by the strength of his 
own individual band, in lines of such force and vigour, that they 
have become from his day to our own the common inheritance 
of civilised man. That one is Homer. Ever since his time, 
besides finding his way even into the impenetrable East, he has 
found literary capital and available stock in trade for reciters 
and hearers, for authors and readers of all times and of all places 
within the limits of the Western world— 


‘ Adjice Mzoniden, a quo ceu fonte perenni 
Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis.’ 


Like the sun, which furnishes with its light the courts and alleys 





* Mr. E. Potter, in an admirable little description of the objects and contents 
of the Exhibition, drawn up by him and presented to each of his workmen, witha 
ticket of admission, 
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of London, while himself unseen by their inhabitants, he has 
supplied with the illumination of his ideas millions of minds 
never brought into direct contact-with his works, and even mil- 
lions hardly aware of his existence. As the full flow of his 
genius has opened out into ten thousand irrigating channels by 
successive subdivision, there can be no cause for wonder, if some 
of them have not preserved the pellucid clearness of the stream, 
Like blood from the great artery of the heart of man, as it returns 
through innumerable veins, it is gradually darkened in its flow. 
The very universality of the tradition has multiplied the causes 
of corruption. That which as to documents is a guarantee, 
because their errors correct one another, as to ideas is a new 
source of danger, because the standard original escapes from 
view. And this universality is his alone. An Englishman may 
pardonably think that his great rival in the portraiture of cha- 
racter is Shakspeare—a Briton may even go further, and chal- 
lenge, on behalf of Sir Walter Scott, a place in this master- 
province, second to no other person but these. But the fame of 
Hamlet, Othello, Lady Macbeth, or Falstaff, and much more 
that of Varney, or Ravenswood, or Caleb Balderston, or Meg 
Merrilies, has not come, and may never come, to be a world- 
wide fame. On the other hand, that distinction has long been 
inalienably secured to every character of the first class who 
appears in the Homeric Poems. But through waywardness and 
infirmity mankind undermines what it obeys, and corrupts what 
it embraces. 

The same law of waste and decomposition, which from day to 
day corrodes the works of nature, operates also in divers manners 
and degrees upon the creations of mind. As the portraitures of 
individual character, to be found in the works of the great masters 
of imaginative faculty, are among the very highest of these crea- 
tions, so because they are the greatest, they are the most difficult 
to render into other forms and to transmit through new media. 
Among the ancient sculptures it is easier to find a good Faun than 
a good Venus, while again those works which embody the highest 
ideals are not only rare but commonly unique; and in like manner 
the Punch and the Harlequin, the broad characters of primitive 
spectacle and farce, readily become national, and are transmitted, 
spontaneously as it were, through ages without substantial change ; 
but the finer and nobler representations of man, requiring greater 
effort and a different order of mind to comprehend as well as to 
project them, rapidly degenerate in the very points on which their 
peculiar excellence depends. 

Other causes, besides mental impotence in the recipient, con- 
tribute towards this result. One main agent is, the inability or 
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the disinclination of mankind to go back to originals. For the 
mass, a modernizing process is commonly in demand, is readily 
furnished, and is itself again and again varied from age to age. 
It is easier to derive from what is itself derivative, than to go up to 
the fountain head. Into the business of every profession, including 
(now more than ever) that of letters, necessity drives her ada- 
mantine nails; and the Bavavooy and the Qoprimov, the vulgar and 
the merely popular or telling, maintain a too successful struggle 
to depress its higher and more genial aims. 

It is not difficult to point out reasons why the characters of 
Homer should have been peculiarly exposed to injury from the 
lapse of time. Most of all, because they were of such extra- 
ordinary and refined merit, and because of the form in which they 
were conveyed. Not only did they bear the stamp that the 
highest genius alone could affix, but nothing less than care and 
sympathy could enable men to comprehend them: for they were 
not exhibited in the set forms of descriptive passages, which might 
be learnt by rote, but wrought out in the fine as well as deep and 
strong lines of life and action ; and none of them could be defined 
in terms until they had first been profoundly felt within. We were 
to become acquainted with them as friends by living with them 
through their varied fortunes, not as strangers by some letter of 
introduction, that sets forth their birth, parentage, calling, and 
qualifications. For earnest and hearty attention they provided 
the richest possible reward ; but they offered no facilities for the 
careless to apprehend them. To the eyes of such men there is 
little or nothing to discriminate, as between Agamemnon, Ajax, 
Diomed, Menelaus, and Patroclus ; and if Nestor is a good deal 
older, Ulysses a good deal more cunning, and Achilles even more 
valiant than the rest, a single touch disposes of these differences, 
and enables us to reduce all the eight to a common type. 

There were, however, other causes besides the weakness of 
human nature and the excellence of the works, generally con- 
sidered, that contributed to depress and deface the Homeric 
characters. 

We now propose to invite attention, first to the Homeric cha- 
racters, as they stand in Homer, and next to the less elevated but 
yet most curious subject of their subsequent history in later tra- 
dition. 

In no one particular, so far as we may presume to judge, has 
Colonel Mure rendered such illustrious service to the modern 
Homeride, as in his account of the Homeric characters. In 
general we shall best discharge our duty by simply referring the 
reader to his pages. 

We venture, however, to think that while the primary a” 
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of the Grecian characters is incomparably handled throughout, 
some exception may be taken to Colonel Mure’s representation 
of a part of the Trojan personages—of Hector, for example, and 
more particularly (if she may be placed in this class) of Helen. 
At least, we regard some of them as fairly capable of being pre- 
sented in another light, and we shal] begin with Hector. 

‘In the character of this hero,’ says Mure, ‘ good and evil are 
so curiously blended that it is hard to say which element pre- 
dominates.’* We take a different view of the composition of 
qualities which Mure has thus placed in equipoise. It is emi- 
nently true, as in the same place he proceeds to observe, that 
in order to maintain what may be called the conventional balance 
or stage-equality, which was necessary to give interest to his 
poem, Homer has magnified the prowess of Hector, in general 
terms, as of the most transcendental order: but that in actual 
achievement he is greatly surpassed by the leading Greek heroes. 
Indeed, in many places of the Iliad it even seems questionable 
whether Hector is a hero at all. 

How successful Homer’s art has been in thus paying off 
the Trojan champion with generalities, while he nevertheless 
reserved the true palm of military virtue to his own countrymen, 
we may, perhaps, best judge from considering the effect it has 
had upon the poets of Italy in more recent times. With them 
the name of Hector seems to be the prime type of the heroic 
character. Thus Tasso celebrates— 


‘Tl buon Foresto, dell’ Italia Ettorre.’t 
And further. Beyond the Alps, Orlando was the prime warrior 


or protagonist, as well as the finest character, of the medizval 
romance, until it was modified by Ariosto, whose courtly object 
it was to elevate Ruggiero above him. But with poets who fol- 
lowed Ariosto, Ruggiero was put by as an interpolation, and 
Orlando seems to have resumed his paramount place. Now the 
character of Orlando is plainly modelled upon the traditional 
idea of Hector, with the Christian element attached to and per- 
vading it. That Hector was thus chosen, in preference to 
Achilles or any Greek hero, may be owing, among other causes, to 
these. First, that the Roman poets, Virgil especially, had taught 
Italians to look to Troy as the cradle of their grandeur: secondly, 
that the character of Hector, from the large infusion into it of 
moral and of passive ingredients, was better fitted for coalescing 
with the Christian ideas. And thirdly, that, as the part assigned 
to Italian patriotism in the middle ages was commonly defensive, 








* Character of Hector, Lit. Greece, vol. i. p. 347. + Ger. c. xvii. 69. 
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in this point also Hector offered a more appropriate model. 
There is more, however, to observe ; for it may be thought that, 
among the Trojans, /Eneas would have offered a better ground- 
work for Italian poets. But here we may remark how the 
genuine and masculine birth outlives the spurious, The natural 
Hector of Homer thrust aside the pale and sickly automaton of 
the Afneid, even in Italy, its adopted country, and became, after 
two thousand years, the central power of a new and splendid 
literature. 

But when we turn back to the verse of Homer, and put together 
the evidence in the case piece by piece, surprise is excited by 
the contrast between the pretensions of Hector, founded on general 
descriptions, and the actual performances, in the Iliad itself, of 
the Trojan champion. First, there is Achilles, his known 
superior, of whom, as a warrior, he comes with no measurable 
distance. But besides this, he suffers virtual defeat at the hands 
once of Diomed and twice of Ajax: glaringly as to the former, 
and not doubtfully as to the latter; for though the first battle is 
interrupted, and is taken for a drawn one, yet Ajax has had the 
best of it at every point, and Homer takes him to the tent of 
Agamemnon rejoicing in his victory (xexzpnorx vixn).* It is yet 
more worthy of note, that Hector is never permitted in actual 
fight to overcome any one considerable Greek. In the case of 
Patroclus, the poet has laid this even too barely open; for he 
makes Hector little, if anything, more than the mere executioner 
of death upon an unarmed man. Menelaus, who stood in what 
we may call the third rank of Grecian heroes, is indeed, on one 
occasion, withdrawn from conflict with him, as being too greatly 
inferior to risk the fight; but the conflict for the body of Pa- 
troclus ¢ is so contrived as to show even this prince holding the 
field with success in despite of the Trojan chief ; and during the 
absence of Achilles and Patroclus from the contest, no Jess than 
nine other Greek warriors offer themselves to meet him in single 
combat. 

The greatest exploit of Hector in the whole Iliad is the 
bursting open of the gates of the Greek rampart.§ But if we 
compare this with the feat of Sarpedon, who had just before 
opened a breach by tearing down the battlement,|| we must give 
a decided preference to the Lycian chief; for he performs his 
achievement in the teeth of Ajax and Teucer, who are on the spot ; 
but there is not a single Greek commander present when Hector 
breaks through the gates. The comparative feebleness of 
Hector’s military character is, however, most pointedly shown in 





* Tl. vii. 312. + II. vii. 109, t Il. vii. 161. 
§ xii. 445-71. | Ibid. 392-407. 
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the Eleventh Book, when Jupiter determines to give effect to 
the decision that honour shall be done to him.* In the first 
place, he is warned to keep out of the way as long as Agamem- 
non remains on the field. He accordingly enters the battle when 
Agamemnon has retired, but he is forthwith driven out of it by 
Diomed.t When he again returns to it, the Greeks under Ma- 
chaon baffle all his efforts, until that very secondary chieftain 
has been disabled by an arrow from the bow of Paris.~ And 
according to all human appearances, the Trojans must have been 
defeated and shut up by the Greeks even without Achilles, such 
was the superiority of their arms, had not Homer called in the 
inferior agency of stones and arrows to wound three chief Gre- 
cian warriors—Diomed, Agamemnon, and Ulysses, besides 
Eurypylus and Machaon.§ 

The only occasion when Hector comes out as a really great 
and gallant warrior is that one when he is certain to be, and is 
accordingly, worsted by the overpowering might and divine 
arms of Achilles. For here Homer could safely give him ample 
scope without endangering or obscuring the fame of that hero, 
to whom, with art never surpassed, he has given an immeasurable, 
but yet not a forced or unnatural, pre-eminence. 

The place of Hector, then, as a fighting hero is certainly no 
more than second-rate; but so far, I think, is Homer from 
having almost equally weighted in his character the scales of 
good and evil respectively, that, with the exception of his boast- 
fulness, it is hard to fasten on him so much as a single fault, 
This boastfulness, and the disproportion between pretension and 
performance, is not altogether confined to him, but extends to the 
other Trojan warriors, except Sarpedon; for example, Polydamas, 
#Eneas, and Paris. Some of the best Greeks too, particularly 
Diomed, are touched with it.|| And perhaps in our more elabo- 
rated and artificial condition of society we are not quite fair judges 
how far this practice, which stands in sharp contrast with the 
prevailing modesty of the Homeric heroes, may have been with 
them not a substitute for, but a kind of embellishment and aux- 
iliary to, their strength of soul and hand. With us it is justly 
suspected of implying a tendency to fall short in performance: 
with them it may have appertained to that straightforwardness in 
the expression of inward emotions, which made them weep so 
freely when the chord of sorrow was touched within them. 

So conspicuous is this quality, says Mure, that the name of 
the Trojan chief is to this day synonymous in our own tongue 
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with ‘ bluster’ or ‘swagger.* But it is remarkable that the very 
same thing has happened in the case of the word rodomontade, 
which is derived from Rodomonte, the most powerful, next to 
Ruggiero, of all the heroes of the Furioso. This circumstance 
seems to make probable what, without it, would be only possible, 
namely, that we misconstrue the phrases; and that according to 
the true meaning, a rodomontader is a man passing himself off 
for a Rodomonte ; and one who hectors is a man falsely pretend- 
ing to be a Hector. 

The disposition of the Trojan chief to brag is, however, 
the more offensive, because it vents itself so much in the first 
person singular, because in the case of Patroclus it seems to be 
associated with an act at least unmanly, and because upon many 
occasions Hector shows even more than a prudential regard to 
his personal safety. 

What is more strange is, that his ordinary strain of boasting is 
chequered with passages of more genuine modesty and humility 
than are to be found in the speech of any other chieftain on 
either side. As for example, when he acknowledges his marked 
inferiority to Achilles— 


olda & Ore ov pév éoOd0c, Eyw Se céOev TodD xEiowy.t 


But above all, in the incomparable verse of his prayer over his 
infant son— 
Kal wore reg eiryot, Tarpoc 0 dye woAdOy dpeivwr.t 


Homer is of all poets the most free from anything that can be 
called trick ; but perhaps it may be that the same necessity of 
his position which obliged him to magnify Trojan prowess in 
words, while it falls so short in deeds, has found its way from 
the narrative into the dramatic part of the poem, and in Hector’s 
boasts we may recognise Homer seconding his own general pur- 
pose rather than conforming with perfect fidelity to tradition, or 
finishing an ideally perfect portrait, with the power and ex- 
actitude which he has applied to his greater Grecian heroes. 
Yet, whatever be the cause that has led Homer to exhibit in 
Hector the disagreeable gift of a bragging disposition, Mure 
appears to show less than his usual felicity, if not judgment, 
when he ascribes to Hector in one place a partial,§ and in 
another a total, indifference to the moral guilt of his brother 
Paris. 

Whatever may be the reason, the fact undoubtedly is, that 
neither on the Trojan, nor even on the Greek side, do we find dis- 
played such a sense of the shameful crime of Paris as we might 





* Mure, i. 352. 
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have anticipated from a first view of the manners and feelings 
of the age. As far as regards the poet himself, we may read his 
indignant sense of it in the portraiture he has been careful to 
give of Paris himself, and of his ill fame among his countrymen ; 
but, undoubtedly, although his act is everywhere described as the 
cause of war, it is nowhere spoken of, among those who had 
suffered by it, with the passion and indignation which we might 
suppose it would have aroused, Of all the Greeks, only Menelaus 
alludes to it as an act of guilt. Various causes may be assigned 
for this with more or less confidence. A probable one is, that 
the act partook less of the character of a joint flight prepared by 
previous contamination of mind or body, than of that of an 
abduction or rape, in which enterprise and spirit gild the features 
of crime. An unpopular form of criminality might then, as now, 
come off the more easily from being covered by another which is 
popular. It also, without doubt, appears that another reason 
may be this. In any view of the case, a considerable time must 
have elapsed since the act took place. But perhaps the solu- 
tion of the question is to be mainly found in this consideration, 
common to modern with ancient times, that the causes of war 
are apt to be swallowed up in its circumstances. In entering 
upon the arbitrement of the sword, men do not choose a position 
but they embark upon a stream, always powerful and often un- 
governable. When once the armament was on the shores of the 
Hellespont, there would be on both sides the motive of military 
honour, and besides this with the Trojans the defence of their 
families and homes, with the Greeks the hope of plunder and of 
licence. Hence, even after the Greeks are weakened and dis- 
couraged by the secession of Achilles, it is not from them but from 
the Trojans that a proposal proceeds for deciding the case of 
Helen by single combat. Hence upon the shameful escape of 
Paris from fulfilling this engagement, after his defeat by Mene- 
laus, we find little expression of indignation on one side and no 
confession of wrong on the other. But the criticism of Mure 
seems to ambunt to this ; that it was a capital fault on the part of 
Hector, not to have his mind constantly full of a question rarely 
thought of at all by any one on either side, except Paris and 
Menelaus, the persons most directly interested. 

It is plain, however, that Homer has represented Hector as 
full of anger, not only with his brother’s cowardice, but with his 
sensuality. Twice does headdress him as mad with lust, and asa 
deceiver of women :* out of his five speeches addressed to Paris 
only one is not reproachful; and in the only one which extends 
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beyond a few lines he barbs his reproaches on the score of 
cowardice by fully setting forth his guilt, morally and as towards 
his country, in that, being a coward, he was also a ravisher.* 
The charge, however, also takes a more specific form. We see 
that Hector was greatly delighted (én wéyx) when his rebuke + 
had stirred up Paris to offer to stake the whole issue on a single 
combat with Menelaus. But itis said, why, when the battle had 
been lost, did not Hector enforce the terms of the bargain? The 
answer is plain. It is presumable that this very thing was 
about to be done, when the order of events was interrupted 
by the counsel of the gods. Agamemnon had at the close of 
the Third Book in due course demanded Helen. Jupiter im- 
mediately apprehended the consequences; he saw that if faith 
were kept, Achilles would neither be avenged nor glorified ; and 
he accordingly summoned an assembly on Olympus to deter- 
mine whether Helen should be rendered back or not. When 
this had been settled in the negative, the question was how to 
prevent it ; and it was done, on the suggestion of Juno, by caus- 
ing Pandarus to break the armistice. This shows pretty clearly 
that the restoration of Helen was about to take place, had not 
the Gods interfered; and therefore amply suffices to justify 
Hector, who, it may be observed, takes no part in the war until 
he has been stung by the reproaches of Sarpedon in the Fifth 
Book (v. 493). 

Let us now proceed to a somewhat more general view of the 
character of Hector. 

He occupies in the Homeric tradition a place altogether 
peculiar as, at the time of the poem, the sole living warlike 
member of an unwarlike family ; as the general of a divided and 
incongruous army; and as singly responsible in chief for the 
safety of his country, without having been invested with the 
dignity and power of king. As to the first of these points, we 
have the direct testimony of Homer— 


olog yap épvero "Io “Exrwp.t 


Of his brothers, Deiphobus alone is represented as in any 
degree deserving or sharing his confidence. Of his relatives, 
Polydamas appears to have been a rival in the council, Atneas in 
the succession to political supremacy : and these were the two most 
considerable persons of the class, It is (we think) probable, that 
Paris was his senior; and that he held his place in Troy by 
merit against age. His uneasy relations with his allies might be 
inferred from their constituting the great bulk of his force, even 
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were it not more distinctly betokened by the reproach of Sarpedon, 
and by the speech in which he himself enters on the subject. 
With his power over the army he had the virtual charge of the 
safety of the state, and we see signs of his influence there; but 
yet he did not direct the policy of Troy: for the only important 
measure which is recorded as having been taken by the Trojans, 
namely the rejection of the proposals of Antenor to give back 
Helen to the Greeks, was taken in his absence and without his 
knowledge. Thus we see in Hector’s case, abundantly accumu- 
lated, the elements of a false position. And, in a word, in order 
to estimate his character aright, we must keep in full view that 
inferiority of the Trojans as to political genius and organisation, 
to which the Iliad, when carefully examined, bears abundant 
testimony. 

Under the weight of public charge, as Agamemnon in the 
Greek camp, so, and yet more, Hector on the Trojan side, ap- 
pears to reel; so, and yet more, for in Hector’s case political 
power is crippled by his not being in actual possession of su- 
preme station, and responsibility is edged and enhanced by his 
being not only the head to devise, but the right hand to execute. 
In neither of the two, however, do we find strong will, definite- 
ness and constancy of purpose, or unfailing courage. But 
Agamemnon has the advantage of both wiser counsels around 
him, and stronger arms than his own at his side. Hector has 
neither. Sarpedon alone of the Trojan commanders (for A®neas 
really does nothing) can be called a warrior of note; and his 
inferiority to Patroclus, notwithstanding his thorough gallantry, 
is decorated rather than hidden by the stage machinery of divine 
consultations on the subject of his death. But as Sarpedon in 
the field plays a part much inferior to the corresponding one of 
Diomed or Ajax, so Polydamas, the Nestor of the Trojans, is 
not equal to his kindly and genial counterpart. Four times he 
gives his counsel in the field. Twice he prefaces it with per- 
sonal imputations (xii. 211, and xiii. 726); and when, in the 
Twelfth Book (211), he recommends the abandonment of the 
assault on the ships in deference to an omen, feeling and judg- 
ment are alike on the side of Hector’s reply, who overturns his 
augury by the known (though, as they proved, deceitful) counsels 
of Jupiter, and emphatically pleads against doubtful signs the 
clear dictates of patriotism. 

The prophetic gift, for whatever reason, is assigned very largely 
by Homer to the Trojans. Besides the inspired Cassandra, it 
attaches to Helenus, and also (xii. 238), apparently, to Polydamas, 
who undertakes to interpret a sign. Hector himself had the 
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weight of it on his breast, for he tells Andromache * that he well 
knows the day of ruin is at hand ; and when he is at the point of 
death he predicts the coming fate of Achilles. The concentrated 
strain of his duties and his previsions is too much for the 
strength of a character which, from the intellectual or dramatic 
point of view, is impulsive, fluctuating, and unequal, and which 
must therefore undoubtedly be set down as so far secondary. 
But when we pass from intellect to moral tone, from di¢voia to 
nos, we certainly find in Hector one among the most touching, 
the most human, of all the delineations of masculine character in 
the Hiad. In him alone has Homer presented to us that most 
commanding and most moving combination of a woman’s gentle- 
ness and deep affection with warlike and heroic strength. If 
the hand of Hector was far weaker than that of the son of Peleus, 
the tempestuous griefs of Achilles do not open to us a character 
nearly so attractive as the calmer depth of the affections of 
Hector, and the mildness made so brilliant by his martial fame. 
The constancy and tenacity of the attachments of Ulysses come out 
in his relations to Penelope and Telemachus: but they are rather 
an exemplification of his general eminence than a marked feature 
apart and in themselves. Hector is neither a warrior nor a states- 
man after the primary, that is the Achzan, type: but for a model 
of intensity and softness in the love of a father and a husband, 
it is to him that we must repair, in the incomparable scene 
by the Scaan gate; incomparable, unless we compare it with 
that other scene, so near at hand, where the sight of young 
Polydorus slain, piercing him to the heart, raised him in his last 
hour to the heights of heroism ; and where the interest and sym- 
pathy that he has attracted all along, are absorbed into admira- 
tion of the real sublimity of that closing hour, when he resolves 
to be for ever famous at least in his too certain death. 

Probably a main reason why Hector has become the ground- 
work of the modern Orlando is, that no one of the Homeric 
heroes exhibits a combination of qualities supplying so con- 
venient a basis for the character of a Christian hero; a tone so 
sensibly approximating to that of the gospel. Partly because of 
those acts of piety towards the immortals, which can hardly 
receive in the case of Hector any but a favourable construction, 
and which drew down the all but unanimous compassion of the 
Olympian assembly on his remains; but partly also, and yet 
more, in that mild, just, and tender estimate of character which 
not only secured his constant gentleness of demeanour towards 
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Helen, but made him her protector against the acrimony of others, 
and rendered him considerate and kind even to Paris,* when he 
saw him disposed at length to be personally active im the 
struggle he had brought upon his country. There is, perhaps, 
no virtue more especially Christian, than the temper which 
equitably and gently makes allowances for human weakness, par- 
ticularly if it be weakness by the effects of which we ourselves 
have suffered. 

The employment, however, of Hector for the purposes of 
Christian poetry has certainly had the effect of perverting for us 
the true Homeric tradition. In order to understand this we must. 
throw aside the Hector of our proverbs or our plays, travel back 
to the Iliad, and set out anew from the starting-point of its great 
author. We must there be content to take him not as a pure effort 
of imagination aimed at the production of an ideal man, but as a 
part of the poem of Homer, subordinated like every other part 
of it to its main purpose, as well as to the general laws of his- 
torical consistency. In modelling the several heroes, he made 
the exigencies of his Hector yield to the exigencies of his 
Achilles, who could have no real competitor. Nor, with the fine 
characteristic sense he has everywhere shown of the national differ- 
ences between Greek and Trojan, could he build up his Hector 
on the same foundations with his Greek heroes, or give him that 
strength and tenacity of tissue which belongs to the European 
character. He could not equip him with either the dauntless 
chivalry in battle or the profound unswerving sagacity in council, 
which were reserved for the kings of his own race, and for those 
most nearly allied to them. He has imparted to the character of 
the chief Trojan hero, no less than to that of the Trojan people 
at large, a decided Asiatic tinge, which modifies their com- 
munity of colour with the properly European races. In such 
characters instinct and sentiment take oftentimes the place of 
inquiry and reflection, and impulse does the work of conviction : 
the ideas of right, order, consistency, moral dignity and self- 
respect, are less clearly conceived. ‘Though in particular cases, 
such as that of Hector, the deficiency may be made up by a 
liberal and full development of the affectionate emotions, we feel, 
in comparing it with the Greeks, that we are dealing with a more 
contracted type of manhood : as.if morally no less than locally we 
had gone back with Homer one full stage nearer to the cradle of 
our race, and had arrested and fixed the human character at the 
very point where it is neither child nor man. 

The character of Hector, as it has been here interpreted, does 
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not give that satisfaction to the mind, which thorough clearness 
and oneness would impart. His intellectual qualities and his 
affections are not on the same scale ; his martial character Jars 
even with itself. Yet perhaps in these very circumstances we 
may upon consideration find but fresh reason to admire the skill 
of Homer, and that rarely erring instinct which forbade him to 
forget his whole in running after its details. 

His first object seems to have been to give the fullest and 
boldest prominence to the colossal shape, moral as well as 
physical, of Achilles, and therefore to tone down whatever could 
diminish its effect. And here the point of danger evidently lay 
in Agamemnon; the chief of the army was too likely to be the 
chief of the poem. Accordingly he has broken the unity of 
that character, and has chequered it with weakness in various 
forms. But this was not all: he had to keep the Greeks before the 
Trojans, as well as Achilles before the Greeks ; not only that he 
might consult his popularity, but that he might indulge the 
genial vein of his poesy, and follow the impulses of his patriotism, 
in maintaining unquestioned their intellectual and martial supe- 
riority. Had this, however, been all, his task would have been 
easy ; he would then have had only to depress their opponents 
in all the properties that attract admiration. But if he had 
simply done this, if he had cut off the interest and sympathies of 
his readers from the Trojans by general disparagement, he would 
have deprived Greek valour of its choicest crown. It is a noble 
necessity of war that, even in the interest of countrymen, we cannot 
do injustice to adversaries, without feeling the offence recoil on 
our own heads. 

Thus it was impossible for Homer to make his Trojan hero at 
once great and consistent; and if he has made Hector unequal, 
it was to avoid making him mean. By chequering his martial 
daring with boastfulness, and with occasional weakness of 
purpose, he has effectually provided against any interference, from 
this quarter, with those chieftains whose praises he was to sing 
in the courts of Greece. Thus he has left the field quite clear 
for expatiating on their military virtues; and if, for sufficient 
reasons, he has departed from his rule in the case of Agamemnon, 
all his other Greek characters, bearing forward parts in the poem, 
are constructed in faultless conformity to the idea, or modifica- 
tion of an idea, which he had selected for the basis of each. 
There is not a flaw in the picture of Achilles, Diomed, Ajax, 
Nestor, Menelaus, or Ulysses. Not that all these are of a type 
equally elevated or alike wonderful; but that there is no one 
thing in any of them which does not manifestly conform to its 
type, and no one thing consequently which jars with any other. 

Having 
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Having thus given to his countrymen a clear and marked supe- 
riority in what then at least were the only great and governing 
elements of human society, the strong mind, and the strong 
hand, he does his best for the Trojans with what remained, that 
is to say with the softer affections of domestic life, adding only so 
much of the martial element as was needful to make them no 
discreditable adversaries for his countrymen. Thus, consistently 
with all his poetic objects, he has been enabled to present us, to 
say nothing of the highly respectable character of Hecuba, with 
the three unsurpassed pictures of Priam, of Andromache, and 
perhaps even most, of Hector. 

We pass on to a production never surpassed by the mind or 
hand of man. 

The character of Argive Helen occupies a large place in 
Grecian history, and is of extreme importance to the entire 
structure of the Iliad. On behalf of the first of these proposi- 
tions, we call as witnesses the temple at Sparta, and the Encomium 
of Isocrates. As to the second, the reason is expressed in some 
of Homer’s noblest oratory ; 

‘ri d€ det woremZépevac Tpweoay 
’Apyelouc ; ri dé Nady avnyayev évOad’ ayeipac 
"Arpetone ; i} obx “EXévng Ever’ jixoworo ;* 

Was she a vicious woman and a seductress, or was she a 
victim? Do the laws of poetical verisimilitude and beauty as 
they were understood by Homer, allow us to suppose that he 
intended to represent his countrymen, of whom he has presented 
to us so lofty a conception, as agitating the world, forsaking 
home, pouring forth their blood, and throwing their country into 
certain confusion, for the sake of a vile and worthless character ? 
Certainly there were periods, when in the Greek mind the 
worship of beauty was so thoroughly dissociated from all which 
beauty ought to typify, that an Iliad so constructed might have 
been approved. But these were periods long after Homer's 
flesh had mouldered in the grave. 

The present inquiry has nothing to do with the opinion that 
Helen was or was not an historical personage. For our own 
part we know of no reason except discrepancies of traditional 
chronology for disbelieving her existence. These seem to arise 
entirely from the practice of putting on a par with Homer tales 
of very inferior authority to his. But even apart from this, 
considering what under ordinary circumstances the chronology of 
pre-historic times is likely to be, and how many more chances 
there are for the preservation of great events in outline, than fora 
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careful adjustment of their relative times, we cannot but think that 
difficulties arising from other legends as to Helen, and bearing 
simply upon time, form a very insufficient reason for the whole- 
sale rejection of belief in her existence. If, however, she never 
existed at all, it is not one whit the less reasonably to be 
presumed that Homer in fictions concerning her would be 
governed here and elsewhere by all the laws, including the moral 
laws, of his art. 

Neither is it here the question, whether Helen was the model 
of an heroic character, That is wholly inconsistent, for the 
heroic times of Greece, with her adulterous relation to Paris 
and afterwards to Deiphobus. But there is a vast space between 
a faultless and a worthless woman. The idea of Helen re- 
presented by the later tradition from the Greek tragedians down- 
wards, is strictly the latter idea: and this representation has 
naturally occupied the popular mind, which is deprived of the 
power of access to the remote Homeric picture. Now it seems 
to be plain that if this representation be substantially true, it is a 
great reproach to the bard of the Iliad as a bard. 1s it then true 
or is it false? Let us proceed to examine the evidence. 

In the Iliad we meet more than once with the line :— 


ricacBat ‘EXévne épunpara re orovayae re ;* 


and expositors, in order to avoid ascribing to Helen any personal 
wrongs, or the representation of her as rather a sufferer than an 
offender, have resorted to a forced construction of the passage, 
and construe the words as referring to the expedition undertaken 
and the griefs suffered on account of Helen.f 

Unless this forced construction be the one intended by Homer, 
the popular conception of her must at once explode. According 
to the direct and natural construction, the Greeks made war to 
avenge the wrong she had suffered, and the groans that wrong 
had drawn from her. And it is to be observed that this line t 
is put into the mouth of Menelaus, whom it is very natural to 
represent as most eager to avenge the wrongs of his wife, but 
rather far-fetched to represent as thinking of revenge for the 
trouble of the expedition he had so keenly promoted. The line, 
in fact, unless legitimately strained by these expositors, is con- 
clusive in support of the belief that the only evil which can 
justly be imputed to the Homeric Helen simply amounts to this, 
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that she was not a woman of heroic and absolutely perfect virtue. 
Mr. Pope has approximated towards rectifying the prevalent 
impression in a note,* where he observes that in all she says of 
herself ‘ there is scarce a word that is not big with repentance 
and good nature.’ 

Before examining the direct evidence with respect to the 
Homeric Helen, let us advert to some which is indirect. And 
in the first place it may be observed that Menelaus never ex- 
presses the slightest resentment against her, or appears to have 
considered her as having in any manner injured him. Next, 
Priam, whose character is evidently intended to attract our sym- 
pathy and respect, treated her as a daughter :— 

éxupoc dé, rarnp &c, Hoc aiet.t 
Nor was this a mere figure ; for in the Third Book he addresses 
her as Qidov téxos,t and makes her sit down by his side. In con- 
formity with this picture, her sister-in-law Laodice addresses her 
as via Pidn.§ Priam goes on to acquit her of all responsibility 
in his eyes with regard to the war :— 


» 7 @ > ‘ 4 , ov id , 
ouTt pot aiTly Ecol, Geo vU pol GLTLOL ELOLY. 


And that this was not meant to cover Paris we may learn from 
the many passages which show the general sentiment of Troy 
against him. Had Helen been of the character which is com- 
monly imputed to her, such a sentiment as this would hardly 
have been ascribed to the venerable Priam ; nor would it have 
been recorded to the honour of Hector that he always restrained 
those who were disposed to taunt her on account of the woes she 
had brought upon Troy. || 

She describes herself indeed as the object of general horror in 
Troy (wavres 3¢ we meQpixacw J); but this sentiment may well be 
explained with reference to the woes of which she had been at 
least the occasion, and might as naturally have been entertained 
even had she been the lawfully obtained wife of Paris. 

There are two other passages, which may seem at first sight 
to betoken a sentiment adverse to her among the Greeks. But 
the explanation of them is simply this, that the cause of woe is 
naturally enough denounced on account of the misfortunes it 
has entailed, irrespective of the question whether or in what 
degree it may be a guilty cause.** Thus Achilles calls Helen 
pryedavn, ‘that horrible Helen; but it is only when her abduc- 
tion has produced to him the bitter and harrowing afiliction of 
the death of Patroclus. When he mentions her in the magni- 
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ficent speech of the Ninth Book to the envoys, she is ‘Exévn 
nixouos, the fair-haired Helen. Now had she been vile, the 
course of his argument there must have led him to state it. For 
he was reasoning thus: may I not resent the loss of Briseis, 
who was dear to me (4vuzpzs),* when the sons of Atreus have 
made their loss of Helen the cause of the war? Had Helen 
been worthless, it would have added greatly to the stringency 
of his argument to have drawn the contrast in that particular, 
between the woman whom Agamemnon had taken away and the 
woman he was seeking, by means of the convulsive effort of a 
nation, to recover. 

The other passage is in Od. xxiii., where Penelope, after the 
recognition of her husband, speaks of Helen in these words :— 

tiv Oo Hroe pébae Oed¢ Spoper Epyor cetkéc.t 

But even in this only passage where the act of Helen is so 
described, several points are to be observed. First, it is referred 
to a deity, doubtless Venus; secondly, no epithet of infamy is 
applied to her; thirdly, we must observe the drift of the speaker. 
Penelope is excusing herself to Ulysses for her own extreme 
caution and reserve in admitting his identity. Therefore she is 
naturally led to enhance the dreadful nature of the occurrence 
where any wife gives herself over into the power of any man 
other than one known to be her husband ; and this, whether the 
act be voluntary or involuntary. Accordingly she refers to the 
act of Helen rather than to the agent, and treats it as horrible ; 
but avoids charging it as wilful. 

On the other hand, we may observe that the general tenour 
of the epithets bestowed upon Helen leans towards the laudatory 
sense. 


She is— 


ebrarépeca, the high-born—Il. vi. 292; Od. xxii. 227 ; most pro- 
bably agreeing in sense with the next phrase. 

Awoe¢ éxyeyavia, the child of Jupiter—I]. iii. 199; et alibi. 

xovpn Avoc, the daughter of Jupiter—I]. iii. 426. 

dia yvvatkoy, the excellent, or flower of women—lII. iii. 171, 228; 
and Od, iv. 305; xv. 106. 

caddeurdpyoc, of the beautiful cheeks—Od. xv. 123. 

KadXixouoc—Od. xv. 58; HvKxopoc—lIl. iii. 329; et alibi, the fair- 
haired. 

AevxwAevoc, the white-armed—lI]. iii. 121; Od, xxii. 227. 

ravumetAoc, the well-rounded—II. iii. 228; et alibi. 

And lastly, ’Apyein, the Argive—II. ii. 161; and in no less than 

_ twelve other places. 
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No one of these appellations carries the smallest taint or 
censure, The epithet diz, in all probability applies to her per- 
sonal beauty and majesty, as we find it used of Paris and of 
Clytemnestra. It would appear, however, that the use of the 
term Argive, in many passages where it is not required for mere 
description, has a special force. For Homer never exhibits that 
which is simply Greek in any other than an honourable light; 
and in calling Helen Argive, he certainly expresses something of 
general sympathy towards her. No other person, except only 
Juno, is called Argive. Plainly the effect of his epithets for 
her as a whole is quite out of harmony with the ideas which 
the later tradition has attached to her name. A yet more marked 
indication in her favour, than any of them taken singly will 
supply, may be derived from his likening her in the palace of 
Menelaus to Diana,— 

HjAvOev ’Apréptde xpvondakary sixvia.* 
He certainly would not have associated by this comparison one 
of whom he meant us to think ill with the chaste and even 
severe majesty of his pure Diana (“Apreuis ayn). 

So much with regard to the designations applied to Helen in 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Next, with regard to her demeanour. 
It is admitted to be, so far as the matter of chastity is con- 
cerned, without any fault other than the inevitable one of her 
position, Besides other qualities that we shall notice presently, 
she appears in the light of a refined and feeling, a blameless 
and even matronly person; a character, which her abduction by 
Paris from Menelaus did not disentitle her to bear. 

We must beware of applying unconditionally to women placed 
under conditions widely different ideas, so specifically Christian 
as those that belong to the absolute sanctity of the marriage tie. 
We must rather look for the moral aspect of the case in the ideas 
of the period, and in the particular circumstances which attended 
the rupture of it in the given case, than assume it from the naked 
fact that there was a rupture. 

It may seem not unfair to compare the case of Helen with any 
similar case among the Jews; making, however, a special allow- 
ance in favour of the former as further removed from the light of 
Divine Revelation. Now we are not accustomed to look upon the 
character of Bathsheba as infamous, though she lived with King 
David as one among his wives, while Uriah, her former hus- 
band, who had been robbed of her, was sent to certain death on 
her account; and this, so far as we are informed, without any 
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emotions on her part of sympathy, sorrow, reluctance, or re- 
morse. And this, as we take it, maimly for the two reasons—first, 
that we have no signs of any passion, and in particular of any 
antecedent passion, for the offending king on her part ; secondly, 
that she dces not appear to have been otherwise than passively a 
party to the abduction. 

It is in, the capacity of wife, and only wife, to Paris that 
Helen appears to us in the Iliad: where she speaks of Menelaus 
as her aporepos mons.” 

Now all the presumed reasons for not regarding the character 
of Bathsheba as infamous apply in full force to Helen. Indeed 
the character of Helen stands much higher in Homer than that of 
Bathsheba in the Old Testament, because she lived with Paris as 
a recognised and only wife, and because of her gentleness, and 
especially of her repentance. Of these as to Bathsheba we know 
nothing ; but such pleas as tell for her tell also for Helen. We 
have no indication either in the [liad or in the Odyssey of her 
having at any time felt either passion or affection towards the 
worthless Paris. Further, as it appears to us, the language of the 
poems not only does not sustain the idea that she willingly left 
the house of her husband Menelaus, but it shows something 
much nearer to the direct contrary. 

But we know no method of measuring so accurately the view 
and intention of Homer as to the impression we were to receive 
of Helen, as by comparing the language he applies to her with 
that in which he describes the conduct of Clytemnestra in 
conjunction with Aigisthus during the absence of Agamemnon : 

Thy 0 é0édwy e0édoveay aviyayey Svde Sépovde.t 

In speaking of her abduction, she uses the word #yaye.t And 
again, in her sharp expostulation with Aphrodite, she says, ‘ What, 
will you take me (aes) to some other Phrygian or Mzonian city, 
where you may have a favourite?’§ Now, the word ayev is that 
commonly applied to the carrying off captives from a conquered 
city, as Qépewv is to the removal of inanimate objects. Undoubtedly 
in one of her passages of self-reproach she says: || 

vici op Erdpny, Oadapoy yvwrove re hurovea. 
But, in the first place, it is neither here nor anywhere else said 
that her act was voluntary ; and secondly, without doubt, it was 
not to be pretended that she resisted with the spirit of a martyr. 
The real question is as to the first and fatal act of quitting 
her husband, whether it was premeditated, and whether it was 
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voluntary ; and both branches of this question appear to be con- 
clusively decided by the word épra%as in the following passage,* 
spoken by Paris :— 


ov yap twrorep Gde”Epwe pptvac audecddruiver, 

otd’ dre ce tpwrov Aaxedalyovog é Eparevijc 

Exheov aprakac év rovromépoor véecouy. 
And the rest of the passage corroborates the case by showing, that 
she was free from any act of guilt at the time when the voyage was 
commenced, 

Again, in the only place where Helen refers jointly to her own 
share and to that of Paris in the matter,} she, distinguishes their 
respective parts, saying to Hector, ‘You have had to toil on 
account of me, shameless that I am, xai "Arckavdpov évex’ arns, on 
account of the calamity wrought by Paris.’ 

Let us now follow the character of Helen, as it is exhibited in 
life and motion before us by the poet. In the Third Book, when 
Paris is about to encounter Menelaus, Iris, in the form of her 
sister-in-law Laodice, announces the fact to her, and lets her know 
that her own fate is suspended on the issue, which will decide 
whether she is to be the wife of Paris or of Menelaus. Laodice 
finds her busied in embroidery, which is to represent the war of 
Greeks and Trojans. Moved by tenderness towards her former 
husband,} Helen goes forth clad in a robe of simple white.{} On 
her reaching the walls Priam calls her to his side that she may 
tell him the name of a kingly warrior, who proves to be Aga- 
memnon. In doing this he gently acquits her of all responsibility 
for the war. She answers in a speech of uncommon grace, ‘ that 
she dreads while she reveres and loves him: would that she had 
miserably died rather than leave her family, her nuptial bed, her 
infant, and her friends. But this could not be; so she ever pined 
away im tears.’ She designates herself here and elsewhere || as 
xJwy, and also as xvvwais, brazen-faced or shameless; but yet she 
appears at all times to have retained the fond recollection of her 
home and friends,{] and to have lived in mourning or retirement. 
Everywhere she seems not only not to avoid but to search 
for the opportunity of self-accusation. As, when she has pointed 
out the Greek chieftains whom she knew personally, she proceeds, 
‘but I do not see my brothers Castor and Polydeuces: perhaps 
they came not from Greece; perhaps, though here, yet on 
an of my infamy and reproach, they will not appear in 

ght.’ ** 
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Paris, after his defeat, is removed by Aphrodite from the field : 
Menelaus remains as victor. But Helen still sits upon the wall, 
evidently hoping that the hour of her restoration had now at last 
arrived. The goddess Venus then appears to her, disguised in 
the form of an aged servant, and endeavours to attract her by a 
glowing description of Paris in his beauty and his splendid 
garments. By this address Helen was roused to anger—anger 
which became tinged with fear when she perceived the features 
of the deity. She made, however, a bitter and stinging reply. 
Gentle on all other occasions, she is here sharp and sarcastic, 
She * reproaches Venus with having come to prevent Menelaus 
from taking her home in right of his victory; then bids her 
assume to herself the odious character she sought to impose on 
one who had too long borne it, and utterly refused to go. Venus 
hereupon intimidates her by a threat of making her hateful alike 
to Greek and Trojan, and so bringing her to miserable destruction. 
She then obeys, covering her face in shame and indignation ; and 
when placed by the goddess in front of Paris in their chamber, 
she sharply reproaches him; but the real delicacy of her cha- 
racter is maintained in this, that she does it dec radi xAivaca, 
with averted and downcast eyes. In what follows she is but the 
reluctant instrument of a passion, which Homer seems to have 
described in this place, contrary to his wont, with the distinct 
purpose of raising indignation to the highest pitch, and covering 
Paris with a contempt and shame proportioned to the crime he 
had committed, and to the miseries of which he had been the 
cause. 

Upon the whole this delineation of Helen in the Third Book 
may well be taken as one of the most masterly parts of the Iliad. 
The extreme fineness and delicacy of its shading mark it as an 
immortal work of genius, and the gentleness of Helen to Priam, 
with her severity to herself, and her sternness to the corruptor, 
and to the goddess that aided and inspired him, form a moral 
picture of the most striking truth and beauty. Indeed, if we 
were asked the question, where does Paganism come nearest to 
the penitential tone and the profound self-abasement of Chris- 
tianity, we might find it difficult to point out a case of approxi- 
mation so striking as in the Helen of Homer. 

In three other places of the poems, Helen is put prominently 
forward. 

In the Sixth Book, before Hector repairs to the field, he goes 
to the palace of Paris to summon him forth ; and he finds him 
handling uselessly his arms, while Helen is superintending the 
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beautiful works of her women.* By and by it appears that, sen- 
sible of the shame of her husband’s cowardice, though without 
interest in his fame, she has been persuading him to go forth and 
fight ; and she takes the opportunity of Hector’s presence to offer 
him a chair that he may rest from his fatigues, to revile herself as, 
next to her husband, the cause of them, and, while grieving that 
she had outlived her infancy, to lament also that, if she was to 
live at all, she had not been united to one less dead to honour. 

Again, Homer has thought her not unworthy of the third place, 
with Andromache and Hecuba, as mourners over the mighty 
Hector, in the deeply touching description of the return of his 
remains to Troy.| The tenour of this speech is kept in the ex- 
actest harmony with what has gone before. 

We have now seen the Helen of Homer in sorrow and shame 
among the Trojans. But the poet presents her to us again in 
prosperity and domestic peace as the Queen of Menelaus, who, 
though not the heir of the high throne of Agamemnon, yet held 
a station in Greece, after the Return, of a highly elevated 
nature. This isa picture, which it would not have been in accord- 
ance with his usual course to set before us, had his mind attached 
to Helen the character given to her by the later tradition; for 
where does Homer represent to us the wicked in prosperity 
without bringing down on them subsequently the vengeance of 
heaven? But on the Helen of the Odyssey he has left no note 
of sorrow, except the most moving and a of all, namely 
this, that the gods gave her no child after Hermione, the daughter 
of her youth.t 

Here she comes forth from her lofty chamber to the hall, after 
the banquet, attended by three. maidens, who bear respectively 
the first her seat, the second its covering, the third her work- 
basket and distaff. She remarks on the likeness of Telemachus to 
Ulysses, and humbly recollects to confess that she herself has been 
the cause of the evils of the Greeks. The allusions then made 
to Ulysses cause her with the rest to weep tenderly; and when 
her husband with his friends resume the banquet, she infuses 
into their wine the soothing drug, supposed to have been opium, 
which she had obtained from Egypt, to make them forgetful of 
their sorrows. Then she begins to tell tales in honour of Ulysses : 
and how, when in his beggar’s dress he escaped scatheless from 
Troy and left many of the Trojans slaughtered behind him, she 
alone, amidst the wailings of the women, was full of joy, for her 
heart had been yearning towards her home. 
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Tradition has assigned Deiphobus to Helen as a husband after 
the death of Paris. This tradition is supported, though not ex- 
pressly, yet sufficiently, by the Odyssey ; for when the Greeks, 
says Menelaus, had constructed the Horse, and Helen was brought 
down to detect those who were within it, by imitating the voices 
of their wives respectively, it is added— 


cai roc AnipoBoc Oeoeixedoc torer’ ioven.* 


And by the further passage in Od. vii. 517, which represents 
Ulysses as repairing straight from the Horse to the house of 
Deiphobus, in company with Menelaus. 

Presuming therefore that this was well founded, it may be 
remarked that the choice of Deiphobus, to take Helen to wife, was 
probably founded on his superior merit.f It was under his image 
that Minerva came upon the field to induce Hector to face 
Achilles: and Hector then described him as the one whom he 
loved by far the best amidst his full brothers, the children of 
Priam and of Hecuba. This therefore thoroughly accords with 
the idea, that Helen was held in respect. Nor let it be thought 
strange that she was not permitted to remain single. The idea 
of single life for women, outside their fathers’ home, seems to 
have been unknown among the Greeks of Homer. When mar- 
riageable they were married ; when their country was overcome, 
they became the appendages of the couch of the captor. Pene- 
lope herself never dreamt of urging that when once the return of 
Ulysses was out of the question, she could have any other option 
than to determine whose wife she would become among the 
suitors. 'Telemachus contemplates her restoration to her father’s 
home when he, her son, assumes the full prerogatives of manhood. 

The whole Homeric evidence, then, appears to show that, 
from the moment of her removal, neither the usages of society 
nor the ideas of religion or the moral code, could allow Helen 
to remain in the single state. But it may be said we have proved 
too much on her behalf: namely, that both the abduction and 
the subsequent life were against her will. It is, however, 
entirely in keeping with the testimony of the poems to suppose 
that her whole offence lay in having permitted at the first, perhaps 
half unconsciously, the attentions of a flatterer, who became at 
once a paramour and a tyrant to his victim. In order to com- 
prehend the heroic age, it is indispensable that we-should recol- 
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lect that the responsibilities of woman were contracted in propor- 
tion to her strength. 

There is indeed a trait in the speech of Menelaus, from which 
we have lately quoted, that deserves notice. Helen came down 
to detect if possible the Greeks concealed within the Horse : there- 
fore to act in the interest of the Trojans. Now if on the one 
hand she looked back on her country and her first husband with 
many yearnings, yet it was not to be wondered at that as a 
woman, nowhere pretending to the character of a heroine, she 
should be so far pliable to the wishes of the Trojans—especially 
when we remember her love and reverence for their head, and 
for Hector who had but lately died in their defence—as to make 
this effort to defeat a stratagem which was likely to be fatal to so 
many. But Menelaus in referring to the incident, carefully 
spares Helen’s feelings by another of those strokes of exceeding 
tact and refinement for which Homer’s writings are so remarkable 
both generically and as to the fine character of Menelaus in par- 
ticular. ‘ Thither,’ he says, that is to the horse, ‘thou camest ; 
and no doubt,’ he adds, ‘it was the influence of some celestial 
being, favourable to Troy, that prompted thee ;’ thus preventing 
by anticipation the sting that his words might carry. 


HAGEc Exeurd ov Keioe’ Kedevogpevar dE a” Euedrev 
daiuwv, S¢ Tpweoorw éEBovrero xvdog opekar.* 

That element of weakness and lightness in a character other- 
wise beautiful, which this incident betrays, was probably at once 
the source and the measure of her offending in reference to the 
cause of war. Less than this we cannot suppose, and there is no 
occasion to suppose more. The respect felt for women in the 
heroic age, and so powerfully proved by the Odyssey, is adverse 
to the supposition that Paris carried her away without some degree 
of previous encouragement; while on the other hand it seems 
that what she expiated in life-long sadness was probably no more 
than the first step in the ways of folly, the thoughtless error of 
short-sighted vanity, which the state of manners did not permit 
her to redeem. 

On the whole it appears that the Helen of the Homeric poems 
has been conceived, by an author himself of peculiar delicacy, 
with great truth of nature, and with no intention to deprive her 
of a share in the sympathies of his hearers; that he has made her 
a woman, not cast in an heroic mould, nor elevated in moral ideas 
to a capacity of comprehension and of endurance above her age, 
but yet endowed with much tenderness of feeling, with the 
highest grace and refinement, with a deep and peculiar sense of 
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shame, and probably with an appreciation of virtue and of 
honour in no way inferior to that of society at large in her own 
time ; perhaps not unequal to that which has prevailed, at least 
locally, even at some periods of the Christian era : as for example 
when Ariosto wrote the remarkable passage— 
‘ Perche si de’ punir donna o biasmare 

Che con uno, o pit d’ uno, abbia commesso 

Quel, che |’ uom fa con quante n’ ha appetito 

E lodato ne va, non che impunito ?’* 


The degradation of Helen by the later tradition will be treated 
of presently. Meantime it will be seen how much on this sub- 
ject we have the misfortune to differ from Mure, who has been 
usually so great a benefactor to the students of Homer. With 
him ‘Helen is the female counterpart of Paris.’t Paris and 
Helen are respectively ‘ the man of fashion and the woman of 
pleasure of the heroic age.’ ‘ Both are unprincipled votaries of 
sensual enjoyment ; both self-willed and petulant, but not devoid 
of amiable and generous feeling.’ He finds indeed in her a 
‘tenderness of heart and kindly disposition; and says that 
* traces of better principle seem also to lurk under the general 
levity of her habits.’ This petulance, this general levity, we do 
not find; but rather the notes of a fatal fall, ever and deeply felt 
under the general grace and beauty of her character. What 
Mure calls her ‘ petulant argument with her patron goddess,’ we 
take to be the noble and indignant reaction of a soul under the 
yoke of conscious slavery, and still quick to the throb of virtue. 
We derive some comfort from the closing words of his criticism, 
in which, after expressing his pity and condemnation, he says 
that still ‘ we are constrained to love and admire.’ In the whole 
circle of the classical literature, as far as it is known to us, there 
is, we repeat, nothing that approaches so nearly to what Chris- 
tians would term a sense of sin, as the humble demeanour and 
self-denouncing, aye self-stabbing language of the Argive Helen. 

The character of Paris is as worthy as any-other in the poems 
of the powerful hand and just judgment of Homer. It is neither 
on the one hand slightly nor on the other too elaborately drawn ; 
the touches are just such and so many, as his poetic purpose 
seemed on the one hand to demand and on the other to admit. 
Paris is not indeed the gentleman, but the fine gentleman, and 
the pattern voluptuary, of the heroic ages ; and all his successors 
in these capacities may well be wished joy of their illustrious 
prototype. The redeeming or at least relieving point in his cha- 
racter is one which would condemn any personage of higher 
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intellectual or moral pretensions,—it is a total want of earnest- 
ness, an extreme of levity and indifference to all serious and 
manly considerations. He completely fulfils the idea of the 
poco-curante, except as to the display of his personal beauty, the 
enjoyment of luxury, and the resort to sensuality as the best 
refuge from pain and care. He is not a monster, for he is neither 
savage nor revengeful ; but still farther is he from being one of 
Homer’s heroes, for he has neither honour, courage, eloquence, 
thought, nor prudence. That he bears the reproaches of Hector 
without irritation is due to that same moral apathy, and narrowness 
of intelligence, which makes him insensible to those of his wife. 
No man can well resent that which he does not really feel. He 
is wholly destitute even of the delicacy and refinement which 
soften many of the features of vice; and the sensuality he shows 
in the Third Book* partakes largely of the brutal character 
which marks the lusts of Jupiter. No wise, no generous word ever 
passes from his lips. On one subject only he is determined,— 
it is that he will not give up the woman whom he well knows to 
be without attachment to him,} and whom he keeps not as the 
object of his affections, but merely as the instrument of his 
pleasures. One solicitude only he has,—it is to decorate his 
person, to exhibit his beauty, to brighten with care the arms that 
he desires to parade, but has not the courage to employ. 
Nothing in the Iliad more deserves our commendation, than 
the manner in which Homer has handled the difficult character 
of Paris. It was quite necessary to raise him to a certain point 
of importance ; had he been simply contemptible, his place in 
the early stages of the Trojan tale, and the prolongation of the 
war on his account, would have involved a too violent departure 
from the laws of poetical credibility. This importance Homer has 
supplied, first, by his very high position—for it seems to us no 
improbable opinion that the poet meant to represent him as the 
eldest son, or the eldest living son, of Priam; secondly, by 
raising him to the very highest elevation in two particulars— 
one the gift of archery, the other the endowment of corporeal 
grace and beauty. But neither of these involve one particle of 
courage or of any other virtue ; for the archer of Homer’s time 
was not like the British bowman, who stood with his comrades 
in the line, and discharged the function which has since fallen to 
musketry ; he was a mere sharpshooter, always having the most 
deliberate opportunity of aim at the enemy, and always himself 
out of danger. No archer is ever hit in the Iliad; but Pan- 
darus, so skilled in the bow, is slain, and Paris is disgraced, when 
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they respectively venture to assume the spear. And the poet has 
contrived that the accomplishments of Paris, though in themselves 
unsurpassed, shall attract towards him no share, great or small, 
of our regard. This prince really does more than even Hector 
does to stay the torrent of the Grecian war; for in the Eleventh 
Book, from behind a pillar, he wounds Diomed, who had fought 
with the immortals, Eurypylus, who had also been one of the nine 
acceptors of Hector’s challenge, and Machaon, one of the two 
surgeons. Thus Homer* has been able to make him most 
useful in battle, most lovely to the eye, and yet alike detestable 
and detested. 

This aim he attains not by that tame method of description 
which he so much eschews, but by the turn he gives to narra~ 
tive, and by the colour he imparts in one or a few words. 

Paris, though effeminate and apathetic, is not gentle, either to 
his wife or his enemies; and, when he has wounded Diomed, he 
wishes the shot had been a fatal one. The reply of Diomed 
cuts deeper than any arrow when he addresses him— 


§ Bowman ! ribald! well-frizzled girl-hunter ! ¢ 


Then he tells us, as if by accident, that when, after the battle 
with Menelaus, he could not be found, it was not because the 
Trojans were unwilling to give him up, for they hated him even 
as dark Death.t And again, how he uses bribery to keep his 
ground in the Assembly ; how he refuses to recognise even his 
own military inferiority, but accounts for the success of Mene- 
laus by saying that all men have their turn ;§ and how he causes 
shame to his own countrymen and exultation to the Greeks, when 
they contrasted the pretensions of his splendid appearance with 
his miserable performances in the field.|| 

Homer, full as he is of the harmonies of nature, differs in this 
as in so many points from later writers, that he does not set at 
nought the due proportion between the moral and the intellec- 
tual man, nor combine high gifts of mind with a mean and bad 
heart. He never varies from this rule; and he has been careful 
to pay it a marked observance in the case of Paris. No set of 
speeches in the Iliad are marked by greater poverty of ideas. 
If he cleans his arms and builds his house, which are honourable 
employments, they are employments immediately connected with 
the ostentation to which he was so much given. More than this, 
the poet informs us, through the medium of Helen, that he was 
but ill supplied with sense, and that he was too old to mend: 
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Totry & ovr’ ap viv ppévec Eumedor, ovr’ ap’ dricow 
Ecoovra.* 

The immediate transition, in the Third Book, from the field 
of battle, where he was disgraced, to the bed of luxury, is admi- 
rably suited to impress upon the mind by the strong contrast the 
real character of Paris. Nor let it be thought that Homer has 
gratuitously forced upon us the scene between him and his re- 
luctant wife. It was just that he should mark as a bad man him 
who had sinned wilfully, obstinately, and fatally, alike against 
Greece and his own family and country. This impression would 
not have been consistent and thorough in all its parts, if we had 
been even allowed to suppose that, as a refined, affectionate, and 
tender husband, he made such amends to Helen as the case per- 
mitted for the wrong done her in his hot and heady youth. Such 
a supposition might have been entertained, and it would have been 
supported by the very feebleness of the character of Paris and 
by his part in the war, had Homer been silent upon the subject. 
He, therefore, though with cautious hand, lifts the veil so far as 
to show us that in our variously compounded nature animal 
desire can use up and absorb the strength which ought to nerve 
our higher faculties, and that none are more brutal than the 
effeminate. 

One hold, and one only, Paris seems to retain on human 
affection in any sort or form. The paternal instinct of Priam 
makes him shudder and retire, when he is told that Paris is about 
to meet Menelaus in single combat. This trait would have 
been of extraordinary and universal beauty, had the object of the 
affection been even moderately worthy: it is a remarkable proof 
of the debasement of Paris, and of the strong sense which Homer 
gives us of that debasement, that the tender father seems in a 
measure tainted by the very warmth and strength of his love. 

We have now commented at some length on three Homeric 
pictures of character, all of them important, though important 
in different degrees. We now pass on to consider the murderous 
maltreatment, which the most remarkable of all the Homeric 
characters have had to endure in the later tradition, partly, as we 
have already observed, from general, and partly from special 
causes. On the former we have already touched. Among the 
latter we should place the declension in the fundamental ideas 
of morals and of politics between the time of Homer and the 
historic age. With this we shall place one which, though it 
may appear to be technical, must, we are persuaded, have been 
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most important, namely the physical necessities imposed by 
dramatic representation among the Greeks.* Their theatres were 
constructed on a scale which may be called colossal as compared 
with ours. The intense nationality of their life required a similar 
character in their plays, and likewise in the places where they 
were to be represented. Not therefore a particular company, 
but rather the whole public of the city where the representation 
took place, was to be accommodated. In consequence, the dimen- 
sions of the buildings exceeded the'usual powers of the human eye 
and ear ; so that the figure was heightened by buskins, the coun- 
tenance thrown into bolder and coarser outline by masks, and the 
voice endowed with a great increase of power by acoustic con- 
trivances within the masks, as well as aided by the construction 
of the buildings. All this was the more requisite, because the 
plays were acted in the open air. 

Now all this exaggeration of feature beyond the standard of 
nature had an irresistible tendency to affect the mode in which 
characters were modelled for representation, to cause them to be 
laid out morally as well as physically in strong outline, in masses 
large and comparatively coarse. The fine and careful finishing 
of Homer required that those who were to recite him should 
retain an entire and unfettered command over the measure in 
which the bodily organs were to be employed. The tivn ¥ 
doirv of Achilles to Patroclus might bear to be spoken in a 
voice of thunder, and would absolutely require the bard to use 
considerable exertion of the lungs ; but the scenes of Helen with 
Priam in the Third Book, Hector with Andromache in the Sixth, 
Priam with Achilles in the Twenty-fourth, would admit of no 
such treatment; and as these passages*could not themselves be 
rendered, so neither could anything bearing a true analogy to 
Homer be given, except where the actor had full liberty to con- 
tract as well as expand his own volume of sound, and where he 
enjoyed both easy access, on any terms he pleased, to the ears of 
his audience, and the full benefit of such assistance as the eye 
renders to the ear by observing the play of countenance that 
accompanies delivery. King Lear, King John, or Othello, could 
not have been represented more truly and adequately in a Greek 
theatre, than the Achilles or than the Helen of Homer. Those 
who have ever happened to discuss with a deaf person a critical 
subject, requiring circumspect and tender handling, know how 
much the necessity for constant tension of the voice restrains the 
free expression of thought and mars its perfectness. The Greek 
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actors lay under a somewhat similar necessity, and to their neces- 
sities of course the diction of the tragedians was, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, adapted. 

Let it, however, be borne in mind that, when we criticise the 
conceptions of the Homeric characters by the later Greek writers, 
it is not with the supposition that we have eyes to discern in 
Homer what they did not see. Their reproductions must be taken 
to represent not so much the free dictates of the mind and judg- 
ment of the later poets, as the popular sentiments and opinions 
which, in the character of popular writers, they were compelled 
to take for their standard, The invention of printing has givena 
liberty and independence to thought, at least in conjunction with 
poetry and the drama, such as it could not possess while the poet, 
in Athens for example, could sing in no other way but one, namely, 
to the nation collected in a mass. The poet of modern times 
may write for a minority of the public, nay, like Wordsworth, 
for a handful of admirers, destined, yet only in after years, to 
grow like the mustard-seed. But the Athenian dramatist was 
compelled to be the poet of the majority, and to be carried on 
the stream of its sympathies, however adverse its direction might 
be to that in which, if at liberty to choose, he would himself have 
moved. 

Accordingly, when we come to survey the literary history of 
those great characters which the poet gave as a perpetual posses- 
sion to the world, we find naturally enough that the flood of the 
more recent traditions has long ago come in upon the Homeric 
narrative, like the flood brought by Neptune and Apollo over the 
wall and trench of the Greeks. Like every other deluge, in 
sweeping away the softer materials, which give the more refined 
lines to the picture, it leaves the comparatively hard and sharp 
ones harder and sharper than ever. Thus it is with the Homeric 
characters transplanted into the later tradition. The broader dis- 
tinctions of his personages one from another have been exag- 
gerated : all the finer ones have disappeared, No one deriving his 
ideas from Homer only could confound Diomed with Ajax, or 
either with Agamemnon, or any of the three with Menelaus, or any 
of the four with Achilles; but when we come down to the age of 
the tragedians, what remains to mark them, except only for Aga- 
memnon his office, and for Achilles his superiority in physical 
strength? In the Homeric poems, the strong and towering intel- 
lectual qualities even outweigh the great physical and animal 
forces of his chief hero: by the usual predominance in man of 
what is coarse over what is fine, the principal and higher parts of 
his character are afterwards suppressed, and it becomes compara- 
tively vulgarized. In the Ulysses of Homer, again, the intellectual 
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element predominates in such a manner, that not even the most 
superficial reader can fail to perceive it. He and Helen stand 
out in the Iliad from others with whom they might have been 
confounded, the first by his self-mastery and sagacity, the second 
not only by her beauty and her fall, but by the singularly tender 
shading of her character. The later tradition, laying rude hands 
upon the subtler distinctions thus established, has degraded 
these two great characters, the one into little better than a stage 
rogue, the other into little more than a stage voluptuary, who 
adds to the guilt of that character the further enormities of faith- 
lessness, and even of bloodthirstiness. 

Even so soon as in the time of the Cyclical writers her charac- 
ter had begun to be altered. In Homer she is the victim of 
Paris, carried off from her home and country, and only then 
yielding to his lust. In the Kixga tan, as we have that poem 
reported by Proclus, she begins by receiving his gifts, that is to 
say his bribes; she is an adulteress under her husband’s roof; 
and she joins in plundering him, in order to escape with her 
paramour, 

It is in Euripides that we find the largest and most diversified 
reproduction of the old Homeric characters, and to him therefore 
among the tragedians we should give our chief attention. When 
we consider them as a whole, we find that their entire primitive 
and patriarchal colouring has gone. The manners are not those 
of any age in particular, and least of all are they the manners of 
a very early age. And as the entire company has lost its dis- 
tinctive type, so have the members of it when taken singly. 
In the Troades, for example, Menelaus is simply the injured and 
exasperated husband; Helen the faithless wife, and is kept up 
* to a certain standard of dramatic importance in the eye of the 
world only by another departure from the Homeric picture, for 
she is armed with an enormous power of argument and sophistry. 
By the same appendage of ingenious disquisition, the essentially 
plain and matronly qualities of Hecuba have been overlaid and 
hidden. Achilles, in the Iphigenia, is a gallant and a generous 
warrior; but we have neither the grandeur of his tempestuous 
emotions as in Homer, nor, on the other hand, any of that pecu- 
liar refinement with which they are in so admirable a manner 
both blended and set in contrast. Agamemnon has lost, in 
Euripides, his vacillation and misgivings, and is the average 
king and warrior, instead of the mixed and particoloured, but in 
no sense commonplace, character that Homer has made him. 
Though Andromache is a passionately fond mother, she has 
nothing that identifies her as the original Andromache. In- 
deed, of all the Homeric women, it may be said that in Euripides 
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they have ceased to be womanly; they have nothing of that 
adjective character (so to speak), that ever leaning and clinging 
attitude, to which support from without is a moral necessity, and 
which so deeply marks them all in Homer. Again, Iphigenia, 
Cassandra, Polyxena, who are either scarcely or not at all Homeric, 
have now become grand heroines, with immense stage effect ; 
but there is no stage effect at all in Homer’s Helen or in his 
Andromache. Andromache, for example, is not elaborately 
drawn. She is rather a product of Homer’s character and feel- 
ing than of his art. She was simply what Tennyson in his 
‘Isabel’ calls ‘the stately flower of perfect wifehood.’ In her 
simplicity, the true idea of her might easily have been preserved 
by the later literature, had the conception of woman as such re- 
mained morally the same. But the Andromache of Homer was 
doomed to deteriorate, on account of her purity, as his Achilles, 
his Ulysses, his Helen degenerated, because the flights of such 
genius could not be sustained, and weaker wings drooped down to 
a lower level. As Hecuba was the matron of the lliad, and Helen 
its woman, so Andromache was the mother and the wife. Her 
one only thought lay in her husband and her child; but in the 
Troades, wordy and diffuse, she discusses in far too business-like 
a way the question whether she shall or shall not transfer her 
affections to the new lord whose property she has become. She 
ends, indeed, by deciding the question rightly ; but it is one that 
the Homeric Andromache never could have entertained. 

Three, however, among the Homeric characters have been 
mangled by the later tradition much more severely than any 
others ; they are those prime efforts of his mighty genius, Helen, 
Achilles, and Ulysses. The first, we presume, on account of the 
delicacy with which in Homer it is moulded; the others on 
account of their singular comprehensiveness. Each of these three 
cases will deserve particular consideration. 

In the case of Helen the extreme tenderness of the colouring 
that Homer has employed multiplied infinitely the chances against 
its preservation. Among all the women of antiquity she is by 
nature the most feminine, the finest in grain, though as in many 
other cases a certain slightness of texture is connected with this 
fineness. This natural softness is very greatly deepened by the 
double effect of her affliction and her repentance. A quiet and 
settled sadness dwells upon her whole image, and comes out not 
only when she weeps by the body of Hector, or when her 
husband’s presence reminds her of her offence, but even under 
the genial smiles and soothing words of old Priam on the wall. 
Vehement and agonising passion draws deep strong lines which 
even in copies are easily caught and easily preserved ; it is quite 

different 
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different with the profound but low-toned suffering, of which the 
passive influence circulates as it were in every vein and issues 
forth at every pore. 

Let us now consider how the character of Helen reappears in 
Euripides, in Isocrates, and in Virgil. 

In the Agamemnon, /Eschylus had designated her under the 
form of a pun, as éAévaus EXemroAis ; and these phrases as they 
stand cannot be said to force us beyond the limits of the Homeric 
tradition. But in the Hecuba she is cursed outright by the 
Chorus, and represented by Hecuba herself as having been the 
great agent, instead of the passive occasion and the suffering 
instrument, in the calamitous fall of Troy.* In the Troades she 
is the shame of the country, the slayer of Priam, the willing 
fugitive from Sparta.t Andromache denounces her in the fiercest 
manner, and gives her for her ancestors not Jupiter, but Death, 
Slaughter, Vengeance, Jealousy, and all the evils upon earth.’ 
Menelaus is furiously enraged, calls on his attendants to drag her 
in by her bloodguilty hair, will not give her the name of wife, 
will send her to Lacedemon,§ there herself to die as a satisfaction 
to those whose death she has caused. When she asks whether 
she may be heard in defence of herself, he answers summarily— 

od é¢ Adyoug EAHAVO’, GAAG Ge Krevdy.|| 

She then delivers a sophistical speech,{ and pleads that she could 
not be guilty in yielding to a passion which even Jupiter could 
not resist, while she retaliates abuse on Menelaus for leaving her 
exposed to temptation. Quantum mutata! As respects Dei- 
phobus, however, she declares that she only yielded to force, and 
that she was often detected, after the death of Paris, in endeavours 
to escape over the wall to the Greeks. 

In the Helen of Euripides we have also an example of the rude 
manner in which characters not understood, and taken to be in- 
consistent by those who failed to understand them, were torn in 
pieces, and how the several fragments started anew each for itself 
on the stream of tradition. In Homer we have the touching 
contrast between the chastity of Helen’s mind, and the unlawful 
condition in which she lived. The latter, taken separately, was 
presumed to imply an unchaste soul ; the former a lawful condi- 
tion. Instead therefore of the one narrative we have two; a shade 
or counterfeit of Helen plays the part of the adulteress with Paris, 
while the true and living Helen remains concealed in Egypt, 
keeping pure her husband’s bed, so that, though her name has 
become infamous, her body may remain untainted. This latter 
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tradition is chiefly valuable because it marks the mode of transi- 
tion from the Homeric to the spurious representations, and the 
consciousness of the early poets that they were not preserving 
the tradition of Homer. A scheme, however, constructed of such 
flimsy materials could not live; and, naturally enough, the cha- 
racter of Helen the wife was forgotten, that of Helen the volup- 
tuary was preserved. 

From the vituperation and disgrace of Helen in most of the 
plays of Euripides, we pass to the elaborate panegyric handed 
down to us in the ’Eyxwuoy of Isocrates. And now with the 
lapse of time we find a further depression of the moral standard. 
We have here in its most absolute form the deification of 
beauty ; 0 ceuvoraroy xal Timswraroy xal Sedratov tay Svrwy Eotiy.* 
But it is totally disjoined from purity. He does not warrant and 
support his eulogy upon Helen by recurring to the true Homeric 
representation of her; but he boldly declares the high value of 
sensual enjoyment,} commends the ambition of Paris to acquire 
an unrivalled possession and a close affinity with the gods, and 
sees in the war only a proof of the immense and just estimation 
in which both parties held so great a treasure,t without the 
smallest scruple as to the means by which it was to be acquired 
or held. We may now turn to the Helen of Virgil, which 
represents the destructive process in its last stage of exaggera- 
tion, and leaves nothing more for the Spirit of havoc to devise. 

In Ain, i, 650 she is declared to have sought Troy and unlawful 
nuptials, instead of having been carried away against her will. 
In A®n. vi. 513 she is represented as having made use of the 
religious orgies on the fatal night to invite the Greeks into Troy ; 
and, after first carefully removing all weapons for defence, to 
have opened the apartment of her sleeping husband Deiphobus 
to Menelaus, in the hope of disarming the resentment of one 
whom she had so deeply wronged. But even this passage has 
probably done less towards occupying the modern mind with the 
falsified idea of Helen, than one of most extraordinary scenic 
grandeur in the second A®neid ; where Afneas relates how he saw 
her, the common curse of her own country and of Troy, crouch- 
ing by the altar of Vesta, amidst the lurid flames of the final 
conflagration, in order to escape the wrath of Menelaus. 


‘Tila sibi infestos eversa ob Pergama Teucros 
Et peenas Danaiim et deserti conjugis iras 
Premetuens, Trojee et patrie communis Erynnis, 
Abdiderat sese, atque aris invisa sedebat.’ 
Zin. ii. 571-4. 
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And then, in language, the glowing magnificence of which serves 

to hide the very paltry character of the sentiment, A‘neas pro- 

ceeds to announce that he was about to slay the woman who 

according to himself had lived for ten years as a friend among his 

friends, when his mother Venus appeared and reminded him 

that on the whole he might do better to think about saving, if 
ssible, his own fatter, wife, and boy. 

Thus in the Helen of Virgil we have splendid persona! beauty 
combined with an accumulation of the most profoundly odious 
moral features. She is lost in sensuality, a traitress alike to 
Greece and to Troy, willing to make miserable victims of others 
in the hope of purchasing her own immunity: all her deep 
remorse and sorrow, all her tenderness and modesty, blotted out 
from her character, and the void filled by the detestation with 
which both Greeks and Trojans regarded, as indeed they might 
well regard, such a monster. But we pass on. 

Among all the proofs of the vast scope of Homer’s mind, one of 
the most remarkable is to be found in the twin characters of his 
prime heroes or protagonists. It seems as if he had taken a sur- 
vey of human nature in its utmost breadth and depth, and, find- 
ing that he had not the means to establish a perfect equilibrium 
between its highest powers when all in full development, had 
determined to represent them, with reference to the two great 
functions of intellect and passion, in two immortal figures. In 
each of the two, each of these elements has been represented with 
an extraordinary power, yet so that the sovereignty should rest 
in Achilles with the one, and in Ulysses with the other. But 
the depth of emotion in Ulysses is greater than in any other 
male character of the poems, except Achilles, only it is hidden 
from view because under the mastery of his wisdom. And 
so a far greater power, directed to the purpose of self-com- 
mand and self-repression, is shown us in Achilles than in any 
other character except Ulysses ; but this also is in partial eclipse, 
because the injustice, ingratitude, scorn, and meanness which 
Agamemnon concentrates in the robbery of a beloved object from 
him, appeal so irresistibly to the passionate side of his nature as 
to bring it out in overpowering proportions. 

These being the leading ideas of the two characters, Homer 
has equipped each.of them with the apparatus of a full-furnished 
man; and in apportioning to each his share of other qualities 
and accomplishments, he has made such a distribution as on the 
whole would give the best balance and the most satisfactory 
general result. ‘hus it is plain that the character of Achilles, 
covering as it did volcanic passions, was in danger of degenerating 
into frenzy. Homer has, therefore, assigned to him a peculiar 

refinement. 
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refinement. His leisure is beguiled with song, consecrated to 
the achievements of ancient heroes; he has the finest tact, and 
is by far the greatest gentleman, of all the warriors of the poems ; 
even personal ornaments to set off his transcendent beauty are not 
beneath his notice, a trait which would have been misplaced in 
Ulysses, ludicrous in Ajax, and which is in Paris contemptible, 
but which has its advantage in Achilles because it is a simple 
accessory subordinate to greater matters, and because, so far as 
it goes, it is a weight placed in the scale opposite to that 
which threatens to preponderate, and to mar by violence the 
harmony of the character. 

In the same way, as Ulysses is distinguished by a never- 
failing presence of mind, forethought, and mastery over emotion, 
so the danger for him lies on the side of an undue predominance 
of the calculating element, which threatens to reduce him from 
the heroic standard to the low level of a vulgar utilitarianism. . 
Here, as before, Homer has been ready with his remedies. He 
exhibits to us this great prince and statesman as bearing also a 
character of patriarchal simplicity, and makes him, the pro- 
foundest and most astute man of the world, represent the very 
childhood of the human race in his readiness to ply the sickle or 
to drive the plough.* Above all, and this is the prime safeguard 
of his character, he makes Ulysses a model of the domestic 
affections for heroes. The emotion of Hector in the Sixth 
Iliad, and of Priam in the Twenty-fourth, are not capable of 
comparison with those of Ulysses, because theirs are the products 
of great junctures of danger and affliction respectively, while his 
exhibit and indeed compose the settled and standing bent of his 
soul. He alone, of all the chieftains who were beneath the walls 
of Troy, is full of the near recollection of his son, his Telemachus ;} 
his desire and ambition never pass indeed beyond barren Ithaca, 
but his daily thought through long years of wanderings is to 
return there,} to see the very smoke curling upward from its 
chimneys, and the charms of a goddess are a pain to him be- 
cause they keep him from Penelope. § 

Such was the care with which, in each of these great and 
wonderful characters, Homer provided against an exclusive pre- 
dominance of their leading trait. But in vain. Achilles, more 
slowly, however, than his rival, passed with later authors into the 
wild beast; Ulysses descended at a leap into the mere shopman 
of polities and war; and it is singular to see how, when once the 
basis of the character had been vulgarized, and the key to its 





* Od. xviii. 366-75. + Il. ii. 260, t Od. i. 58, § Od. v. 215-20. 
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movements lost, it came to be drawn in attitudes opposed to the 
very broadest and most undeniable of the Homeric delineations, 

There is nothing in the political character of Ulysses more 
remarkable than his power of setting himself in sole action 
against a multitude; whether we take him in the government of 
his refractory crew during his wanderings; or in the body of 
the Horse, when a sound would have ruined the enterprise of 
the Greeks, so that he laid his strong hand over the jaws of the 
babbler Anticlus; or in the stern preliminaries to his final 
revenge upon the suitors; or in the- desperate crisis of the 
second Iliad, when by his fearless courage, decision, and activity 
he saves the Greek army from total and shameful failure. And 
yet, just as the Mahometans were railed at by the poets of Italy 
—indeed of Christendom—in the character of image-worship- 
pers, so Ulysses is held up to scorn in Euripides as a mere 
waiter upon popular favour. Thus in the Hecuba he is— 

6 Toxrddgpwy, 

Kom, Hovhoyoc, Snpoxapiorne. 
Now, when the most glaring and characteristic facts of the nar- 
rative of Homer can be thus boldly traversed, there is scarcely 
room for astonishment at any other kind of misrepresentation. 
As when Hecuba laments, in the Troades,* that her lot is to be 
the captive of the base, faithless, malignant, all-stinging maker 
of mischief. Such is the standing type of Ulysses in the after- 
tradition. Whenever anything bad is to be done, he is the ever- 
ready as well as profoundly able instrument. 

The Second Epistle of the First Book of Horace is full of 
interest with reference to this subject, because in it he gives us 
the result of his recent reperusal of the Homeric poems at Pra- 
neste. And accordingly we find here a great improwement upon 
the Ulysses of the Greek drama, He seems to have struck 
Horace at this time more forcibly, or more favourably, than any 
other Homeric character; for after describing in strong terms 
what was amiss both within and without the walls of ‘l'roy, he 
makes this transition— 

‘ Rursus quid virtus et quid sapientia possit 
Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulyssen.’ 


He considers this hero as the conqueror of Troy, and notices his 
self-restraint and indomitable courage in adversity. Such was the 
advantage of an impression fresh from the Homeric text, instead 
of those drawn from the muddy source of the current traditions. 





* Tro. 285-9, 1216. | I 
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¥t does not diminish but enhances the compliment, when the 
acute but Epicurean writer goes on to intimate, in- more than 
half-earnest, that these virtues of Ulysses were too high for imi- 
tation, and that he himself was content rather to follow the suitors 
of Penelope and the easy life of the youths about Alcinous.* 

But if some small instalment of justice was thus done by 
Horace to the Homeric Ulysses, Virgil withdrew the boon, and 
was careful to reproduce, without mitigation or relief, the worst 
features of the worst form of the character. With him it is 
Ulysses who is chosen to play the slayer of Palamedes and the 
betrayer of Sinon,{ and to lead the party which, conducted by 
Helen, was to massacre Deiphobus in his chamber.} On account 
of his fierce cruelty, even Ithaca is cursed by /Eneas as he 
passes near it. Once he is called infeliz, by way of compliment ; 
but his name in few cases escapes the affix of some abusive 
epithet, drawn alike from inhumanity or from cunning, it seems 
to matter little which. § 

The character of Achilles was more fortunate in the handling 
it experienced from the Greek drama than that of Ulysses. In 
the Iphigenia of Euripides, the hero of the Iliad appears as a 
faithful lover and a gallant and chivalrous warrior. At the same 
time it has lost altogether the breadth of touch and largeness 
of scope with which it is drawn in Homer. We miss entirely 
that unfathomable power of intellect, of passion, and even of 
body, all combined in one, which carry the Achilles of Homer 
beyond every other human example in the quality of grandeur, 
and make it touch the limits of the superhuman. There is 
nothing said or done by the Achilles of Euripides, nothing 
reported of him or assigned to him, no impression borne into a 
reader’s mind concerning him, which would not have been per- 
fectly suitable to other warriors; for example, to the Diomed 
of Homer. He falls back into a class, and becomes a member 
of it instead of being a creation paramount and alone—alone for 
ever in his grandeur, amidst the famous memories of other heroes, 
no less truly than he was alone in his separate encampment 
during the continuance of the Wrath. 

With Pindar Achilles appears in a different dress. He is 
here conceived without mind, as a youth | marvellous in strength, 
hardihood, and swiftness of foot, growing up into a mighty 
warrior.|| ‘The Achilles of Pindar is but a small fragment 
indeed, broken away from the Achilles of Homer. 

Catullus, in his beautiful poem on the Nuptials of Peleus 





* Hor. Epist. i. 2, 1-31. + ZEn. ii. 90 et seqq. { An. vi. 628. 
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and Thetis, had a rare opportunity of setting forth the glories 
of Achilles. And he is made the main subject of the nuptial 
song, properly so called ; yet nothing of him is really celebrated 
by the poet,* except his valour and his swiftness; all the rest 
is simple amplification and embellishment. It seems by this 
time to have been forgotten, that the Homeric Achilles had a 
soul, 
The discernment of Horace did not enable him to escape from 

the popular delusions. 

‘ Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis.’ + 


The character is exhibited here in a light at once feeble and 
misleading, for its cardinal point is made to be the supremacy 
of force over right. Now in Homer it is a sense that right 
has been deeply violated which lies at the very bottom of his 
exasperation. He does not view the question as one of meum 
and tuum only, or even mainly. His eye is first upon the gross 
wrong done, and only then upon himself as the subject of it. 
He resists Agamemnon’s claim{ for a compensation when it is 
urged not against him but against the Greeks at large ;§ and he 
bursts out into indignant vituperation of the greedy king before 
Agamemnon has threatened to take Briseis, and when he has 
only insisted that, if the Greeks do not compensate him, he will 
then help himself to the prize either of Achilles or of Ajax or 
of Ulysses. In truth he is the assertor of the supremacy of law 
over will, much more than of force over law; and there is the 
greatest difference between pushing a sound and true principle 
even to gross excess, and proceeding from the outset upon a 
false one. The former, not the latter, is the case of the Achilles 
of the Iliad. 

The poet Statius determined to found a poem on the man 
Achilles, and to exhibit his whole career, in which Homer had 
stopped short— 

‘Nos ire per omnem 
(Sic amor est) heroa velis. . . . . . 
° - sed tota juvenem deducere Trojj.’ || 


We are therefore perhaps entitled to expect from him a fuller 
and more comprehensive exhibition of the character than was 
usual, although the narrative is broken off:, The five books which 
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remain of this work do not bring him so far as to the plains of 
Troy; but we leave him on the voyage from Scyros to Troas. 
They are chiefly occupied, therefore, with his residence there 
in the disguise of a maiden, and with the incidents of his stay. 

Now the story of Achilles at Scyros, and of his connexion 
with Deidamia, harmonises with one side of his character as it is 
drawn in Homer. It is evident that his personal beauty was not 
less graceful than manly, and he alone of the Greek chieftains is 
related to have worn ornaments of gold. Therefore that in the 
days of his youth he should wear the dress of maidens, and pass 
for one of them, is at any rate in accordance with a particular 
point of the Homeric tradition, though little adequate to its lofty 
tone as a whole. But this particular point. is. just what Statius 
contrives wholly to let drop, and he shows us Achilles like the 
sham Anne Page, in the Merry Wives of Windsor,* ‘ as a great 
lubberly boy,’ neither careful nor able to give any grace to the 
movement of his limbs. For in the dance— 


‘ Nec servare vices nec jungere brachia curat : 
Tunc molles gressus, tunc aspernatur amictus 
Plus solito, rumpitque choros, et plurima turbat.’ 


Nor does he appear at all to have apprehended the main ideas 


of the Homeric character. In the Iliad, the education which 
Achilles receives is the ordinary education of men of his rank, 
and his transcendent powers in after life are due to a just, no 
more than a just, development of his extraordinary original gifts. 
But in Statius he is represented as having owed everything to 
the peculiar training of Chiron, whose semiferine life he shared, 
so that his diet in childhood consisted of the raw entrails of lions 
and the marrow of half-dead she-wolves! His mind, indeed, was 
not overlooked amidst these brutalities, for he learns almost 
everything that can be learned ; but Statius, as might be expected, 
completely drops out of his political education what is its main 
element in Homer, namely, the art of government over man by 
speech. Instead of this, Chiron the Centaur teaches him those 
rules. of justice by which he had himself been wont to govern 
Centaurs.t 

To the same age with the Achilleis of Statius belongs the 
Troades of. Seneca, However this play may be criticised asia 
study, like the others of the same author, for the closet only, and 
however it may betray the choice of. Euripides for a model, 
it is by some degrees better in the conception and use of some 
famous Homeric characters than any production since the time of 
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JEschylus. The character of Andromache, if it has not ceased 
to be theatrical, is full at least of intense affection all still cen- 
tering in Hector. Ulysses, though reviled by that matron in her 
passionate grief, at least does the humane action of allowing her 
some time to weep before the sentence of Calchas is executed 
upon Astyanax, and shows something too of the intellect of his 
antitype.* Helen is exhibited not as vicious, but as wanting in 
firmness of character. She is solicited, and she undertakes, to 
allure Polyxena to her immolation, under the name of a bridal 
with Neoptolemus, commences the performance of this false part 
with self-reproach, and then, challenged by Andromache, quits 
it and avows the truth.t 

But here we find a new form of departure from the ancient and 
genuine tradition. The principal motive with the Greeks for 

utting Astyanax to death is a terrified recollection of his father 
ector, and a dread lest, upon attaining to manhood, he should 
avenge his own country against Greece. Again, Andromache, as 
it were, threatens Ulysses, by invoking the shade of her hus- 
band— 
‘Rumpe fatorum moras ; 
Molire terras, Hector, ut Ulyssen domes ! 
Vel umbra satis es.’ { 
A strange inversion of the scale drawn by Homer. 

During all the time in which we moved among the Greeks 
and among the earlier Romans, the corrupting process acted only 
upon each of the Homeric creations by itself, and there was no 
cause at work which went to alter and pervert wholesale their 
collective relations to one another. 

But from the period when the /Eneid appeared, or at least so 
soon as it became the normal poem of the Roman literature, a 
new cause was in operation which, without mitigating in any 
degree the previous agencies, introduced a new one, and began to 
disturb the positions of the two grand sets of characters, Greek 
and Trojan, relatively to one another. 

Virgil had sought to give to the Cesars the advantage of a hold 
upon royal antiquity by fabulous descent. He had before him the 
choice between Greece and Troy, which alike and alone enjoyed 
a world-wide honour. He could not hesitate which to select. 
The Greek histories were too near and too well known. Besides, 
the Greek dynasties generally had dwindled before they disap- 
peared, The splendour of the Pelopids in particular had been 
quenched in calamity and crime, and no other of the Homeric 
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lines had attained to great political influence or historic fame. 
But the family of Priam had fallen gloriously in fighting for 
hearth and altar: it had disappeared from history in its full 
glory. ‘ Magna mei sub terras ibat imago.’ Virgil chose too the 
house which was most ancient, and which traced, as that of 
Agamemnon did not, a known lineage up to Jupiter. 

From this cause, both in the /Eneid itself and afterwards, the 
Trojan characters were set upon stilts, and the Greeks were left 
to take their chance. Besides the loss of equilibrium, and the 
allowed predominance of coarser elements, which we have to 
lament in the Greek handling of them, we now see them pass 
even into insignificance. The Diomed of Arpi is a person 
wholly unmarked; and he, as well as all his countrymen, is 
treated by Virgil simply with a view to enhanced effect in the 
interest attaching to his Trojan characters; whereas the key to 
all Homer’s dispositions in the Iliad is to be found in the recol- 
lection that he dealt with everything Trojan in the manner which 
was recommended and required by his Greek nationality. From 
this time forward we find the palm both.of valour and of wisdom 
completely carried over from the Greek to the Trojan side: the 
heroes of Homer remain like unhewn boulders on the plain, 
crude, gross, indistinguishable masses of cunning or ferocity. 

Virgil gave the tone in this respect not only to the literature 
of ancient Rome but to that of Christian Italy. For this reason, 
we may presume, among others, Orlando, the prime hero of the 
Italian romance, is modelled upon Hector. He is in many 
respects a very grand conception. Pulci, in describing his 
death, rises even to the sublime when he says there is 


‘Un Dio, ed una Fede, ed uno Orlando.’ 


Still it is remarkable that in Bojardo as well as in Ariosto the 
purer traces of the Homeric arrangement so far remain, that 
Orlando, although he is the type of the Christian chivalry, yet, 
as he resembles Hector in piety and virtue, so likewise retains 
his likeness in this respect, that he is not the most formidable or 
valiant warrior, In Ariosto particularly he is inferior to Man- 
dricardo, to Rodomonte, and most of all—but this for personal 
and prudential reasons—to Ruggiero: who perhaps may be con- 
sidered as being the Ajax, the Diomed, and the Achilles, respec- 
tively, of the Orlando Furioso. 

And now the fancy for derivation from a Trojan stock, of 
which Virgil had set the fashion, re-appeared. Ariosto at great 
length and in the most formal manner establishes this lineage 
for his patrons, the family of Este. It passed even beyond the 
limits of Italy, into these then remote isles. A Trojan origin 

was 
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was ascribed to the English nation, and the authority of Homer 
as to character and history was openly renounced by Dryden. 


‘ My faithful scene from true records shall tell 
How Trojan valour did the Greek excel : 
Your great forefathers shall their fame regain, 
And Homer’s angry ghost repine in vain.’ * 


In Oxford, at the revival of classical letters, the name of Trojans 
was assumed by those who were adverse to the Greek studies, 
and who, having nothing but a name to rely on, doubtless chose 
the best they could. 

In the ‘Jerusalem’ of Tasso we find imitations which are 
invested with greater interest than the remote copies commonly 
circulated, because, from the large infusion of Homer’s arrange- 
ments into the plot of the poem, we may conclude with reason 
that they were in all likelihood drawn immediately from the ori- 
ginal. Some of these personages, too, are in so far closely imi- 
tated from Homer, that Tasso has spent little or nothing of his 
own upon them, but has simply equipped them with as much of 
the Homeric idea as he thought available. 

The most successful among them is Godfrey, modelled, but 
also perhaps improved, upon Agamemnon, who is by no means 
in our view one of the greater characters of the Iliad, though he 
has been incautiously called by Mitford ‘ambitious, active, 
brave, generous, and humane.’ + Agamemnon has indeed that 
primary and fundamental qualification for his office, the political 
spirit, so to term it, and the sense of responsibility, which are so 
well developed in Godfrey; but we doubt whether he is really 
entitled to be called either brave, or generous, or humane. Aga- 
memnon’s character is well adapted to its place and purpose in 
the Iliad; in any more general view, Godfrey’s both stands 
higher in the moral sphere, and forms a better poetic whole. 

While the part of Achilles in the Iliad is apparently assigned 
to Rinaldo, there is room to doubt whether Tasso meant the cha- 
racter of his hero to carry corresponding marks of resemblance. 
In what may be called a by-place of his poem, he has made a 
palpable attempt to reproduce both Achilles and Ulysses under 
the names of Argante and Alete, who appear as envoys from the 
Sultan of Egypt to the Frankish camp. For the benefit of the 
former Tasso has translated the two lines that describe Achilles 
in Horace, adding a spice of the Virgilian Mezentius. 





* Prologue to Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida; and again in the Epilogue spoken 
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‘ Impaziente inesorabil fero 
Nell’ arme infaticabil ed invitto 
D’ ogni Dio sprezzatore, e chi ripone 
Nella spada sua legge e sua ragione.’ * 


Accordingly, Argante proves to be the prime warrior on the 
Pagan side, and his character described in these lines is consist- 
ently carried through. 

It is to be regretted that Tasso has left on record the mark 
that Achilles was in his mind, for it is only the most debased 
edition of Achilles to whom Argante bears the slightest resem- 
blance. The same is the case with Alete. Of humble origin, 
he rises to high honours by his powers of invention and of speech, 
and by the pliability of his character. Prompt in fiction, adroit 
in laying snares, a master of the disguised calumnies ‘che sono 
accuse, e pajon lodi,’ ¢ he evidently recalls the caricatures which 
for two thousand years had circulated under the name of the 
Homeric Ulysses. Thus Tasso’s acquaintance with the text, 
whatever it may have been, did not avail to bring him nearer to 
the truth as regarded those sovereign creations of the genius of 
Homer. So true it is, both in this and in other matters, that, 
when corrupt traditions have had long and undisturbed pos- 
session of the public mind, they form an atmosphere which we 
inhale long before consciousness begins. ‘Hence the false colours 
with which we have thus been surreptitiously imbued, long sur- 
vive the power or even the act of recurrence to the original 
standards, which rarely takes place with such a concentration:of 
the mind as is necessary in order to the double process, first of 
disentangling itself from the snares of a false conception, and 
secondly, of building up for itself, and this from the very ground, 
a true one. 

In the Troilus and Cressida, of which Shakspeare had at least 
a share, we see perhaps one of the lowest and latest pictures of 
mere medieval Homerism. The sun of the ancient criticism 
had set; that of the modern had not risen. It must be admitted, 
that in this play, although it shows the handiwork of Shakspeare 
in some splendid passages, and much of beautiful and of charac- 
teristic diction, we scarcely find one single living trait of the 
Father of all Bards preserved. Our incomparable dramatist, 
by no fault of his own, came in at the very end of that depraved 
lineage of copyists, of which progressive degeneracy is the neces- 
sary law. As is said,t he followed Lydgate; Lydgate drew 
from a Guido of Messina, who in the thirteenth century founded 
himself on Dictys Cretensis and Dares Phrygius. Chaucer we 

* Gerus. Canto ii. 59, ¢ Ibid. 58. t Stevens on Troilus and Cressida. 
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presume had drawn from the same sources; but it is somewhat 
illustrative of the familiarity of the English mind with free in- 
stitutions under the Plantagenets, that he speaks without effort 
or surprise of the ‘ parliament’ of Troy. But we return to the 
so-called Shakspeare. 

Thersites is converted into the modern fool. Diomed struts 
upon his toes, while in Homer modesty is the peculiar ornament 
of his valour. Ajax, whom Homer has made lumpish and good- 
natured, is full of haughty follies, the coxcomb of warriors ; 
while the mere bulk, which, combined with bravery, formed his 

eculiar note, is made the distinctive characteristic of Achilles. 

t is still more grievous to find his relation to Patroclus degraded 
by foul insinuations entirely foreign to the Iliad and to its 
author. Agamemnon is a mere stage king; and it can be no 
wonder that Nestor’s character, which requires a fine apprecia- 
tion from its rounded construction, should have become thoroughly 
commonplace and vapid. The same lot befalls Ulysses, who is 
made to play quite a secondary part. Paris, without any mending 
of his moral qualities, is allowed to make a much more respect- 
able figure: the Helen of Homer reproaches his cowardice ; but 
here he says, ‘I would fain have armed to-day, but my Nell 
would not have it so.* She appears as the mere adulteress; 
and those who remember how she is treated in Homer will be 
able to measure the declension that time and unskilled hands had 
wrought, when they read the speech of Diomed describing her as 
follows :— 
‘ She’s bitter to her country: hear me, Paris! 

For every false drop in her bawdy veins 

A Grecian’s life hath sunk: for every scruple 

Of her contaminated carrion weight 

A Trojan hath been slain: since she could speak 

She hath not given so many good words breath 

As, for her, Greeks and Trojans suffer’d death.’ f 


The palm of pure heroism is now become so entirely Hector’s 
that Achilles only slays him by means of the swords of his 
myrmidons, not by his own proper might; and that, too, does not 
happen until, wearied and disarmed, he applies to Achilles to 
forego his vantage :} so that Ajax says with very great propriety 
indeed, 

‘ Great Hector was as good a man as he.’ § 

Shirley’s ‘Contention of Ajax and Ulysses,’ independently of 

other merits, deserves notice for a partial return towards just con- 





* Act iii. se. 1. ¢ Act iv. se. 1. 
} Troilus and Cressida, v. 9. § Ibid. v. 10, 
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ception of the Homeric characters. Yet even here the claim of 
Ajax to the arms of Achilles is made to rest principally on the 
impeachment of Ulysses as a coward, and the reply of that 
chieftain rests much too exclusively on setting up his political 
merits and achievements, as if he were strong in no other title. 
The description of Ajax may deserve to be quoted— 
* And now I look on Ajax Telamon, 

I may compare him to some spacious building ; 

His body holds vast rooms of entertainment, 

And lower parts maintain the offices ; 

Only the garret, his exalted head, 

Useless for wise receipt, is fill’d with lumber.’ 


Dryden followed Shakspeare in the portion of this field which 
he had selected; and cast afresh the subject of Troilus and 
Cressida. He departed alike from Shakspeare and from Chaucer 
by making Cressida prove innocent, a supposition, says Scott, no 
more endurable in the preceding age than one ‘ which should 
have exhibited Helen chaste, or Hector a coward.’ All the in- 
congtuities of Shakspeare’s play are here continued, including 
the mixture of the modern element of love with the Greek and 
Trojan chivalry ; Ajax and Achilles are depressed to the same 
low level. 

‘ Ajax and Achilles! two mudwalls of fool, 
That differ only in degrees of thickness,’ * 


says Thersites ; and Ulysses answers in a similar strain, Troilus 
fairly slays Diomed in single combat, and is then himself slain 
by Achilles in the crowd. Hector is dispatched behind the 
scenes under the swords of a multitude of men.f 

A short time before this play of Dryden’s, Racine had taken 
the characters of the Trojan war in hand. His ‘ Andromaque” 
and ‘ Iphigénie’ however afford us no new lights, and might very 
well have been conceived by a person who had never read a line 
of Homer, though in various passages there are imitations of the 
Homeric text. He was content in general to copy the traditions 
of Euripides ; and it may provoke a smile to read an apology of 
his editor Boisjermain for the manner in which Ulysses is 
handled in the ‘ Iphigénie.’ Appearing, near the outset of the 
piece, as a personage of very high importance, he notwith- 
standing plays in the plot a part wholly insignificant, instead of 
assuming, as he does in Euripides, the important function of 
urging the death of Iphigenia for the honour and benefit of 
Greece. Speaking of the critics who blame this arrangement, 
the editor says, they have failed to observe that Racine has 





* Dryden’s Troil. and Cress., act ii. se. 3. ¢ Act v. se. 2. 
adopted 
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adopted the jealousy and intrigues of Hermione as the prime 
movers against Iphigenia, and that these produce the same result 
as might otherwise have been brought about by the reasonings of 
Ulysses. The work of literary profanation could hardly be 
carried further: it was not to be thus mauled at will that Homer 
constructed his masterpieces. In the ‘Andromaque,’ much as it 
is praised, we miss still more egregiously all the simplicity and 
grandeur of the Greek heroic age, and find ourselves environed 
by the infinite littleness of merely passionate personal intrigues, 
of which self is the pole and centre. Nothing can be more un- 
satisfactory than to see these archaic Grecian characters, dressed in 
the very last fashions of Paris, with speech and action accordingly. 
The total want of breadth and depth of character, and of earnest- 
ness and resolution, as opposed to mere violence, is such that 
at parts of the ‘Andromaque’ we are almost compelled to ask 
whether we are reading a burlesque? As, for instance, when we 
hear Andromache say to her confidante,— 


‘Tu vois le pouvoir de mes yeux ;’ * 


and Hermione threatening her pis aller lover Orestes with respect 
to Pyrrhus,— 
* Sil ne meurt aujourd’hui, je puis l’aimer demain.’ + 
It is here too perhaps that we see carried to the very highest 
point of exaggeration the misstatement of the relative martial 
merits and performances of Hector and the Greeks. Them 
Hermione, herself a Spartan, describes as 


* Des peuples qui dix ans ont fui devant Hector ; 
Qui cent fois, effrayés de l’absence de I’ Achille, 
Dans leur vaisseaux brilants ont cherché leur asyle ; 
Et qu’on verroit encore, sans l’appui de son fils 
Redemander Héléne aux Troyens impunis.’ t 


It was well that the handling of Homer should cease altogether 
when the characters and scenes belonging to his subject had 
become so thoroughly un-Homeric. An interval has followed, 
during which they have been allowed to repose. It would be 
hazardous to conjecture, after the failures of so many ages, 
whether they can ever be satisfactorily reproduced. But it was 
reserved for Goethe, with his vigorous grasp of classical antiquity, 
to tread a region bordering upon that of the Iliad and Odyssey 
with the consciousness of a master’s power, and in his ‘ Iphigénie’ 
to give to scenes, events, and characters of that region the tone, 
and colouring, with which alone they ought to be invested. And 
if the study and investigation of Homer shall hereafter be carried 





* Acte iii.se. 5. t. Acte iv. se. iii, t Acte iiissc. 3.. 
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on with a zeal at all proportioned to the advantages we now 
enjoy for the purpose, they cannot fail to accumulate sound and 
useful materials for future genius to mould into such forms of 
true beauty and grandeur, as shall contribute to a large distribu- 
tion of the inexhaustible Homeric treasure for the pleasure and 
profit of mankind. 








Arr. VIII.—1. An Argument against immediately repealing the 
Laws which treat the Nuptial Bond as indissoluble. By the 
Rev. John Keble, M.A. London, 1857. 

2. Considerations on Divorce a vinculo Matrimonii, in connexion 
with Holy Scripture. By a Barrister. London, 1857. 

3. On Divorce. By Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster. London, 1857. 

4, Sequel to the Argument, §c. By the Rev. John Keble, M.A. 
London, 1857. 

5. Speech of Baron Von Gerlach in thé Prussian Chamber, on the 
Marriage Law, with Preface by Henry Drummond, M.P. 
London, 1857. 

6. A Bill intituled ‘An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes in England. (Brought from 
the Lords, 25th June, 1857.) 


HE age in which we live claims, and in some respects deserves, 
the praise of being active, prudent, and practical: active in 

the endeavour to detect evils, prudent in being content with 
limited remedies, and practical in choosing them according to 
effectiveness rather than to ideology. But if an eulogist, con- 
templating the course of events from one point of view, may hold 
this language without fear of confutation, a censor may, from his 
opposite standing-ground, launch his rebukes with equal confi- 
dence and equal justice. He may urge that we are, at least in 
the sphere of public affairs, restless, violent, and feeble: restless, 
in our impatience of evils which belong to our human state, and 
in attempting the removal of which we can hope nothing better 
than to exchange them for others far more grievous ; violent, in 
laying irreverent hands upon good laws and institutions on account 
of some imperfection which attaches to them, or it may be only 
to our use of them; lastly, and most of all, feeble in our partial 
and narrow modes of handling emergencies, our inability to solve 
problems with which other times and men have not feared to 
grapple—nay, our incapacity even to measure the scope of our 
own 
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own arguments, or learn, at the very time when we are setting 
forth under their guidance, how far they are likely to lead us, and 
where they will permit or enable us to stop. 

In general it may be said that the censor and the eulogist of the 
age are not, when thus speaking each for himself, absolutely in 
conflict, They find respectively their subject-matter in different 
fields of legislation. Where the work to be done is mechanical 
and external, the eulogist may be justified. Where it touches the 
more inward and subtle forces which operate upon the relations 
of man, the censor is in the right. Appreciating complaints by 
their loudness, and remedies by the hardihood of the promises 
their projectors offer—choosing subjects according to the imme- 
diate profit or popularity they will yield, and not for real urgency 
—thinking more of the present than the past, and of the 
future less than either—we forswear the qualities and invert the 
habits of mind necessary for an occupation where men should 
dig deep for their foundations, and learn to be content with slow, 
and for a long time perhaps invisible, results. 

- Thus it is, in such a temper and with such prospects, that we 
appear to be dealing with the greatest, oldest, and most universal 
of all social institutions, the great institution of marriage. An 
active agitation has for some twenty years been carried on against 
the Table of prohibited Degrees, or, in other words, the law of 
incest ; for this it is that is really in question. In regard to this 
subject our law was settled with admirable wisdom at the Re- 
formation upon the basis of the scriptural prohibitions ; and until 
within the time we have named these just restraints appear to 
have been in harmony with the entire public opinion of the 
country; although, as is well known, there were cases, and 
there still are cases, some of them much worse than that of the 
wife’s sister, where prohibited marriages are contracted de facto. 
Indeed, we must do our forefathers of the last century the 
justice to say, that their only legislation upon marriage was 
conceived in the intention not of impairing, but of restoring and 
heightening the fences which enclose the sacred precinct. We 
speak not of the enactments respecting Royal Marriages in the 
twelfth year of George III. (on which has been laid the blame rather 
due to the policy pursued under them), but of the general pro- 
visions of the Act 26 Geo. II. c. 33, which were directed to the 

revention of marriages either clandestine, or between persons 
judged to be incompetent by age. At that period these evils 
must have attained, at least in the great towns, to an alarming 
height ; for it is stated that at St. Ann’s, the church of one of 
the most populous parishes in London, the marriages were but 
fifty 
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fifty in a year, while those irregularly and clandestinely made 
at ‘ Keith’s’ were six thousand.* 

It seems to be a sign of the general decay of the spirit of tra- 
ditionary discipline in our own day, that so determined an assault 
should have been made upon a part of the Levitical Prohibitions, 
now forming the basis of our ecclesiastical law. It has, indeed, 
been repelled up to this time by an equally determined resist- 
ance ; but we presume that the assailants are now only lying in 
wait to see the issue of the yet more formidable attack on the 
indissolubility of the contract, in the hope of obtaining, through 
its success, a. vantage ground from which their operations will 
acquire resistless force. 

This greater movement is not, as far as appears, due to any 
general dissatisfaction with the state of the law of divorce in Eng- 
land. That law is, indeed, beset by a double anomaly. First, 
the existence of a very different law in Scotland, which at the 
Reformation, if not before it, deviated from the general rule of 
Western Christendom. Hence arose an inconvenient conflict of 
jurisdiction between English and Scottish Courts, of which the 
results may be read in a former number of this Journal. 
Secondly, the unsatisfactory course of proceeding on the part of 
the legislature, which for nearly two centuries has, from time to 
time, granted the ill-starred boon of divorce a vinculo in cer- 
tain cases where there was wealth enough to undergo the heavy 
charge necessary for both the preliminary suits and a private Act 
of Parliament. But the passing of from one to half a dozen 
divorce bills per annum, and the occasional occurrence of a 
practical solecism through the variance of Scotch law from our 
own, did not practically affect the state either of facts or of 
feelings for the mass of the community in England and Ireland, 
with their two hundred thousand marriages a year. It was 
not the law of marriage which brought itself into danger, 
but rather it was the feeling entertained, whether justly or 
unjustly, about the Court by which that law was administered. 
The disposal of a large part of the testamentary business of the 
country under episcopal authority wasa clear anomaly ; and what 
was much more, it was one of those anomalies which most power- 
ful bodies of men were interested in attacking, while only a feeble 
one was arrayed in its defence. Attention readily passed from 
the Court to the law in its different branches; and when once that 
branch of it, which dealt with the contract of marriage as a life- 
long engagement, was brought under criticism, its existence could 
not long remain undisturbed : it was too Spartan and severe for the 





* Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxiii. p. 400. 
¢ Quart. Rev. vol. xxv. p. 229, 
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relaxed tone of modern society, and the other principal Protestant 
countries had long ago set us the example of its surrender. A Com- 
mission was accordingly appointed to inquire into the law of 
marriage; and in the year 1853 this Commission reported 
in favour of a change in the law which should embody the prin- 
ciple of divorce a vinculo for adultery. Lord Redesdale, one of 
the Commissioners, dissented, and manfully took his stand on the 
total prohibition of divorce as the true doctrine of Scripture. 

We wish it were in our power either to pass by the pro- 
ceedings and the Report of the Commission in total silence, 
or to speak of it with the respect personally due to those who 
signed that most ill-omened document. With trivial exceptions, 
they took no original evidence. They did not examine a single 
divine. They have not touched the question of the Scripture 
prohibition, except by a brief reference, in a note, to the opinion, 
forsooth, of Beza. ‘They have not only not sounded the depths 
of this great question, but they can scarcely be said even to have 
attempted an investigation of its social, much less its religious, 
aspects. Inconsistent in its several parts, slovenly and inaccurate 
in its references, the report seems to have been the work of men 
who decided before they discussed, and who simply felt it 
necessary to introduce their recommendations with some yards of 
preface. 

Since that time various Bills have been brought into Parlia- 
ment to give effect to these proposals ; but in all Sessions previous 
to the present one they have broken down, either from the 
pressure of other public business, or from the quarrels of the 
various families of lawyers over the contemplated spoil. Mean- 
time, as it is the fashion of the country never to consider a 
question of this kind until the last moment but one before it is 
irrevocably decided, not only has little or no attention been. paid 
by the public to the menaced innovation, but even from the 
clergy, who have a special as well as a very deep interest in the 
matter, it has as yet attracted no general notice. The pamphlet 
by Mr. Keble, named first at the head of this article, led the way, 
we believe, in sounding the alarm. It has been followed by 
others, among which we must highly commend the careful and 
closely-reasoned pages of ‘ Considerations by a Barrister ;? and the 
speech of Baron Von Gerlach, which should ring like a knell in 
the ears of England. 

And the hour for ‘Considerations’ is indeed come. A Bill in- 
troduced by Her Majesty’s Government has even when we write 
passed the House of Lords, and may perhaps before these pages 
can appear have made no inconsiderable progress in the Com- 
mons. It has been resolutely opposed. by a portion of the 

* Bishops. 
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Bishops. The law lords, except Lord Wensleydale, are in its 
favour. Its principle has been affirmed by large majorities; 
and though it has been battered by formidable amendments, yet 
the promoters have in all cases either kept their ground, or 
regained it. The Archbishop of Canterbury in the Committee 
carried words which restrained all guilty persons from re-marriage 
after divorce, but they were thrown out at a subsequent stage of 
the Bill. A like fate befell that part of the amendment of the 
Bishop of Oxford, which made the guilty parties punishable by 
imprisonment as well as fine. 

The parts of the measure material to our inquiry may, as it 
now stands, be described as follows. It transfers to a secular 
court the entire cognizance of matrimonial causes. It retains 
the judicial separation, or what is now called the ecclesiastical 
divorce a mensé et thoro. It allows the marriage to be dissolved 
as against the wife for adultery simpliciter; as against the 
husband for incestuous adultery, or bigamy, or adultery with 
cruelty, or adultery with desertion during two years. The suit 
is to fail in case of connivance, or of condonation, or of the 
establishment of the countercharge. ‘I'he adulterous woman is, 
as a general rule, to be made a co-respondent, and the adulterous 
man may be punished by fine. Liberty to re-marry is expressly 
given, ‘as if the prior marriage had been dissolved by death,’ * 
There are other accessory and directory provisions ; and of the 
former, some, which are apart from the main purpose of the Bill, 
seem to be humanely and judiciously constructed for the pro- 
tection of married women in certain cases. 

We shall pass lightly by many points of interest in the dis- 
cussion, such as the evident tendency of this Bill—which esta- 
blishes a Central Court of Divorce, because the old method of pro- 
ceeding is accessible only to the very rich—to produce by necessary 
‘consequence further extensions of the jurisdiction to a number 
of local courts, in order to provide for the equal rights of the 
poor, who cannot resort to a metropolitan court ; and the strange 
anomaly created by the well-meant effort to force adultery into 
the category of criminal offences: for, as the Bill stands, when 
one only of a married couple is guilty of adultery punishment 
may ensue, but when both have been guilty the suit drops, and 
no penalty can be inflicted on either the one or the other. 
Never surely was there before an application, either so prac- 
tical or so ludicrous, of the principle that two negatives make 
an affirmative! 

The question opened before us: is as old and as wide as the 
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history of revealed religion and of civilized man. We. can 
neither pretend to exhaust nor even to skim it; but we shall 
endeavour to present some portions of the argument from Holy 
Scripture, and of the history of the question of Divorce. We 
shall also hazard a few suggestions with regard to the question of 
policy which the measure involves, and to the particular structure 
of the present Bill. 

It is somewhat provoking, in a case where weighty and large 
interests are involved, to see the earnest labours of the greatest 
minds passed by, and their doubts and misgivings contemptu- 
ously brushed away, by the hasty foot of modern sciolism. 
Lord Chief Justice Campbell is reported to have denounced, as 
no better than quibbling, any argument in contravention of his 
position that the Scripture allows divorce and re-marriage, upon 
adultery ; and the Postmaster-General to have observed, that, 
though in a difficult question we might do well to invoke theo- 
Jogical aid, yet the sense of the Divine Word is here so absolutely 
plain as to make it wholly superfluous.* Against these great 
duminaries from beyond the Tweed, we shall venture to oppose 
two of a brilliancy not short of theirs. The first is Selden, who 
closes a disquisition on one vital portion of the subject, the 
meaning of a cardinal word in St. Matthew (v.32), by the words 
nthil hic definimus ; consideranda tamen proponimus.t The second 
is St. Augustine, who, more tolerant than our modern worthies, 
says that Scripture is so obscure upon the point whether a 
husband, being a catechumen only, who has rightfully dismissed 
an adulterous wife, married in heathenism, may re-marry without 
the guilt of adultery, that (while he himself denied the existence 
of any such liberty) in his judgment any one may go wrong in 
the interpretation of the sacred text upon this particular with 
small blame. t 

Under cover of these apologies we proceed to remark, in the 
first place, that no trifling part of the difficulty of this inquiry 
arises from the uncertain and varied uses of the terms employed 
in it. The principal word of all, divorce, is used in three chief 
senses, all different, and two of them contradictory to one 
another. For it means (1) separation of a married pair without 
any right of re-marriage, (2) the like separation with that right, 
and (3) the declaratory sentence, pronouncing a marriage to be 
void ab initio—that is, never to have existed in law. - Paley 
gives the word a sense different from any of these, and under- 
stands by divorce ‘ the dissolution of the marriage contract by 
the act, and at the will, of the husband.’§ Against these ambi- 


* Times of Moy 20. t+ Uxor Ebraica, iii. 27. 
} S. Aug. de Fide et Opp. c. 35. § Mor. Phil. b. iii. p. iii. c. 7. 
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guities we must be on our guard. There is also some dis- 
pute upon the meaning of the Greek words daodvev, aQicvas, 
xwerlecta:. But the most serious difficulty is that which arises 
out of the use of the word mopveia (rendered in the English Bible 
fornication) in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Now the questions to which we seek a reply are these :— 
Whether the marriage contract between Christians can be dis- 
solved so as to permit either or both parties to marry again 
consistently with the word of God? And if so, then for what 
causes such a dissolution may take place ? 

And we will begin by constructing in good faith the argument 
feom Holy Scripture, as we conceive it may best be stated on 
behalf of the Bill. 

In two places of St. Matthew’s Gospel, our Lord adverts to the 
subject of marriage and divorce, and contrasts either the Mosaic 
system or the prevailing practice of the time with that which He 
was about to establish. The first allusion is spontaneous, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, The second is drawn from Him by the 
invidious question of the Pharisees. I1i the first he says,— 


‘I say unto you, that whosoever shall put away (dzodven) his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication (xapéxrog Adyou topveiac), causeth 
her to commit adultery; and whosoever shall marry ler that is 
divorced (6¢ ay drodeupévny yapton) committeth adultery.’ * 

In the second passage the words are as follows :— 

‘ Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put 
away your wives; but from the beginning it was not so. 

‘ And I say unto you, whosoever shall put away (arodvon) his wife, 
except it be for fornication (ci pj éx} xopveia, according to the reading 
followed in our translation), and shall marry another, committeth 
adultery ; and whoso marrieth her which is put away (6 aroA\cAupévny 
yauhoac) doth commit adultery.’ t 


As our Lord puts His own precept in contrast with a system 
which had become one of unlimited licence, the general scope 
of this discourse does not require us to construe it of the extinc- 
tion, but only of the limitation of divorce. 

Accordingly, while laying it down as a general rule, firstly, 
that divorce is sinful, and secondly, that the re-marriage of a 
divorced person involves the sin of adultery, our Saviour makes 
an apparent exception to the first precept, expressed by our trans- 
lation in the words ‘ saving for the cause of fornication.’ 

Thus far the ground is firm; but now follow a slippery series 
of Mig tara, where difficulty rises upon difficulty like Alp 
on Alp. 





*. Matt. v. 32. + Matt. xix. 8,9. 
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1. It is assumed that the clause of exception, which in both 
cases is found in the first member of the passage, runs through 
and governs the whole of it, so that, wherever putting away is 
authorised, re-marriage is also permitted. 

2. It is assumed that the word translated ‘ fornication” means. 
adultery. ’ ; 

8. It is assumed that the last member of each of the two 
passages refers not to all women put away by their husbands,: 
but only to certain women, 7. e. those put away otherwise than 
for adultery. 

4. It is assumed that the whole or some part of the liberty of 
putting away for adultery, and of re-marriage thereupon, thus given 
to the husband, may likewise be claimed for the wife. 

5. It is assumed that the statement of St. Matthew, as being 
more full, ought to import the exception into the Gospels of St: 
Mark and St. Luke, both of whom render the prohibition of re- 
marriage absolutely ; and into the argument of St. Paul, who tells 
the Romans * simply that marriage is for life, and that a woman 
re-marrying is an adulteress ; and who tells the Corinthians ¢ that a 
man must not dismiss his wife, and a woman must not leave her 
husband, but that if she does leave him she must remain un- 
married. 

6. After all these passages of Scripture have been thus distended, | 
by forcing into them the exception fetched from St. Matthew, that 
exception is itself by some persons put under a similar process, 
to introduce the case of desertion as a second justifying cause for 
divorce and re-marriage. And inasmuch as St. Paul has declared 
that a Christian husband or wife married to an unbeliever is to 
suffer the unbelieving yokemate to depart if so minded, it is 
assumed that this constitutes a licence among married Christians 
for a husband or a wife when deserted to obtain a divorce 
a. vinculo, and to re-marry; 

Such is the Scripture argument for divorce, and, with the ex- 
ception of the case of desertion, which is not included in the 

resent proposal, such is the Scripture argument for the Bill; and 
in these circumstances it is, that any one who feels somewhat 
choked by this gigantic mass of assumptions is told by a Chief 
Justice that he is quibbling, and that any one, whose back groans 
under the burden of them, is comforted by a Postmaster-General 
with the assurance that he requires no help at all. 

The amount of licence in the interpretation of Scripture which 
is involved in the first five propositions above stated is absolutely 
indispensable in order to sustain the Christian character of the, 





* Rom: vii. 1-3, + 1 Cor; vii, 10, 11. 
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Divorce Bil.. Yet on the face of them they are sach as wher 
simply brought together must startle, so at‘least.we think, the un- 
derstanding and the conscience of those who have supported this. 
Bill under the strange, but we believe actually prevalent, idea that 
they are bringing back our law to the standard of the Divine 
Word. When the case has been further stated with regard to 
them, we think it will appear that they are such as go far towards 
that most wretched consummation which reduces all exegesis to # 
profane and deluding art, with no other business than to frame 
contrivances under which we may hug the supposition that we 
are obeying God, when in truth we are denying His laws. 

It will be observed that the whole force of the so-called Scrip- 
ture argument for divorces with re-marriage rests, first, upon an 
assumed sense of St. Matthew; next, an assumed opposition: 
between St. Matthew and other parts of Scripture; then, an 
accommodation in each case of the narrower and straighter to: 
the more relaxed declaration; and lastly, a further aceommo- 
dation of the relaxed declaration itself to the notions with which 
we have pre-determined that it shall square. St. Matthew, let 
us suppose, gives divorce for adultery. St. Mark, St. Luke, 
St. Paul, where they are narrower, must yield to St. Matthew,. 
who is wider ; St. Matthew must then be widened to admit: St. 
Paul; and then by a great and last effort the whole of them, 
seeing that they do not contain one word.on behalf of re-marriage, 
must be carried forward to this necessary point by the assump- 
tion that power to put away includes power to choose anew, and 
that liberty to suffer desertion without following the deserter 
includes liberty to bring in some one to supply his place. 

Accustomed as we are personally and by tradition to conceive 
of the sacred writings only as collected into a whole, we have 
need, in order to arrive at right conditions of judgment for the 
question before us, to go back to the period when they were re- 
spectively composed, It is not difficult, when in one part of a 
volume we find a doctrine laid down without: exception, to bear 
in mind another part of the same volume where an exéeption is 
specified, and to construe the separate passages as one by making 
the more general submit to the more detailed. But the case 
assumes a very different aspect when we bear in mind that the 
three Gospels in question are proved, from internal evidence, to 
have been written separately for different descriptions of persons, 
and that those who were acquainted with the one remained, in all 
likelihood for no inconsiderable time, unacquainted with the 
others; St. Matthew * wrote for the Jewish Christians, and pro- 





* Bp, Tomline’s Elements, part ii., chaps. ii., iii., iv. ; Davies Morgan, *Doe- 


trine,” &¢., vol. ii. 102. 
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bably in Hebrew; St. Mark probably for the Gentiles at Rome, 


er, as some think, for the converts from among the foreign Jews 
er Hellenists; St. Luke for the Gentiles, and probably for those 
of Greece. We have no title to say that these evangelists were 
respectively acquainted with each other’s works. And it would 
indeed be strange, were it true, that the doctrine of divorce should 
be so positively delivered by each of them, and yet in terms which 
were irreconcilable.* For what was the condition, previously to 
the formation of the Canon, of those who had only the Gospel of 
St. Mark or St. Luke, or even of those who, while acquainted 
with both these Gentile Gospels, knew nothing of the Hebrew 
Gospel of the Jews? We are, of course, open to the reply that 
a difference is undeniable between the language of St. Matthew 
on the one hand, and that of St. Mark and St. Luke on the other. 
But the question is, what is the nature of that difference? Is it 
a difference which affects universally the structure of the Chris- 
tian law of marriage, as the adversary contends? If so, it is 
strange and painfully difficult to account for. Or is it, on the 
other hand, a difference not affecting the Christian law of marriage 
at all, but having reference to circumstances that do not touch 
the validity of the contract, or that were peculiar to the Jewish 
polity, and fugitive, like that polity? If so, then, as taken in 
connexion with what we know from other sources of the pur- 
poses of these Gospels respectively, the difference, so far from 
eonstituting a flaw in the composition of the Holy Scripture, is 
in admirable accordance with its purpose, and contributes to its 
perfection. 

And here it is time for us to remark, that, as regards the essen- 
tial point in the whole dispute, that of freedom to re-marry, the 
opposition between the three Gospels, on which so formidable a 
fabric has been reared, does not in reality exist at all. It is not 
St. Matthew, but it is the expositors of St. Matthew, who place 
him in conflict with St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul. We make 
our appeal to the text as it stands; and, first of all, even as it 
stands in ‘our own authorised version. 

The words of St. Mark—in which we insert parentheses to 
direct attention. to the point at issue—are: ‘ Whosoever shall 
(put..away his wife and) marry another, committeth adultery 
against her. And if a woman shall (put away her husband and) 
be married to another, she committeth adultery.’ + 

The words of St. Luke are: ‘Whosoever (putteth .away his 
wife and) marrieth another, committeth adultery : and whosoever 
marrieth her that is put away from her husband, committeth 
adultery.’ t 





* Considerations, p. 12. t Mark x. 11, 12, t Luke xvi. 18. 
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The words of St. Matthew, his only words relating to re-mar- 

riage, are: ‘Whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, com- 
mitteth adultery ;’ ;’ and again, ‘ Whosoever shall (put away his 
wife except it be for fornication, and shall) marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery ; and whoso marrieth her which is put away doth 
commit adultery.’ * 

St. Mark and St. Luke declare to be guilty of adultery not 
those who put away their wives, but those who, having put away 
their wives, marry others. St. Matthew declares (by implication) 
to be innocent of adultery not those who marry others, but only 
those who put away their wives for a particular cause, termed in 
our Bible fornication. But, like St. Mark and St. Luke, he 
declares of a divorced woman what they declare both of a divorced 
woman and of a divorced man, namely, that to marry with such a 
person is adultery. 

But here it will be said that the leave given by implication in 
St. Matthew to put away a wife for fornication includes, by similar 
implication, a permission to marry another, Granting, for the 
moment, that the leave to put away. is given, we demur to this 
extension of it. Why are we to hold that leave to put away is leave 
to re-marry? We admit that the Mosaic permission to divorce in 
Deuteronomy { included a permission of re-marriage ; but this Mo- 
saic permission is, in express terms, related by St. Matthew him- 
self to have been cancelled by our Lord. ‘ Moses, because of the 
hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives: 
but from the beginning it was not so. And I say unto you, &c.’ t 
So that, whatever else may have been substituted, it is clear that, 
at least, the law of Moses on this head has been displaced. And 
we have the clearest scriptural proof from another source that, 
under the Christian law, the severance of husband and wife does 
not of itself include re-marriage, because St. Paul has separated 
the two things, and where he reluctantly permits the former has 
expressly prohibited the latter. ‘ Let not the wife depart from 
her husband: but and if she depart, let her remain unmarried, or 
be reconciled to her husband.’ § By what authority, then, or upon 
what ground of reason, is it assumed that a permission to put away 
for fornication ts also, per se, a permission to remarry? It would 
be surely enough to throw the burden of reply on those whose 
construction of St. Matthew would place him in conflict with two 
Evangelists and an Apostle. But we need not shrink from 
adducing positive ground to show that no permission of re-marriage 





is here given. . 
* Matt. v. 32, and xix. 9, + Deut. xxiv. 2. 
t Matt. xix. S, 9. j§ 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11. 
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In the first place, the exceptive words ‘saving for the cause of 
fornication’ (chap. v.), and ‘ except it be for fornication’ (chap. 
xix.), are in both the passages of St. Matthew connected by the laws 
of syntax with the putting away,.and not with the re-marriage. 
Let us illustrate this by a parallel case. Suppose we found this 
precept: ‘ Whosoever shall flog his son, except it be for dis- 
obedience, and put him to death, shall be punishable by law.’ 
What should we think of the interpreter who founded upon this 
‘sentence the position that a father might, for disobedience, flog 
his son to death? If the lawgiver intended to give this Draconic 
permission, the rules of speech would inevitably lead him to a 
different arrangement of his words; and he would say, ‘ Except 
it be for disobedience, whosoever shal! flog his son and put him 
‘to death shall be punishable by law;’ or else, ‘ Whosoever shall 
flog his son and put him to death, except it be for disobedience, 
‘shall be punishable by law.’ And yet St. Matthew, avoiding (on 
the showing of these:torturing expositors) both these natural and 
regular modes of expression, adopts a method which, by the laws 
.of syntax, defeats. his own intention, and this not on one only, but 
on both the occasions:when he deals with the subject. But now 
let us look at the:case on the other side. If the exceptive words 
give a permission, as we contend, only for putting away and not 
for re-marriage, everything becomes at once clear and simple ; for 
‘then the words could only be put in one place of the sentence, 
and that the one in which we actually find them. So that a violent 
strain must be first of all inflicted on St. Matthew, in defiance of 
grammatical -tules, in:order that: through him a like process: may 
subsequently be applied to the other sacred writers. 

Even this, however, is not all. We pray the reader to give 
for the moment a more particular attention to the closing words 
.of St. Matthew in the fifth chapter, ‘ Whosoever :shall marry her 
-that is divorced committeth adultery,’ and to the corresponding 
words in the nineteenth chapter. It:seems too probable that we 
translate, in the :first.case, and in the second, Greek words that 
.are clear into English words that are ambiguous. The phrases 
‘her that is divorced’ in chap. v., and ‘her which is put away’ 
in chap. xix., are certainly capable of being understood either as 
‘a divorced woman’ universally, or ‘the divorced woman,’ thatis 
the woman divorced under the particular circumstances just before 
described, namely, otherwise than for ‘fornication.’ But the Greek 
‘original is, according to the highest authority, liable to no such 
ambiguity. We make our appeal to Bishop Middleton,* who 

has 





_ ™ Middleton on the Greek ‘Article, p- 184, on‘Matt.v. 32 :— 
‘dworsrvuivny, ‘Not “her that is divorced,” but any one that is divorced. The 
distinction 
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has studied the use of the article in the Hellenistic Greek of 
the New Testament under the lights of modern criticism, and who 
without hesitation propounds this assertion. He considers it 
-eertain, from the now ascertained laws of the Greek language, 
that, if St. Matthew had meant only to condemn the re-marriage 
-of women divorced otherwise than for ‘ fornication,’ he must have 
used the article both in v. 32 and in xix. 9; whereas he has 
inserted it in neither instance. His expressions are—és éay 
amorsrupevny yaunon, and 6 amovckupevny yaunoas. They pre- 
cisely correspond in breadth with the expression of St. Luke— 
& dmokcAuuévny &md avopos yauav:* the sense of St. Mark is the 
same, though the arrangement of the sentence is somewhat dif- 
.ferent.t The words of all three, therefore, condemn re-marriage of 
the divorced woman, and condemn it universally, in terms which 
grammatically admit of no other construction. St. Mark and St. 
Luke differ from St. Matthew in expressly prohibiting the re- 
marriage of the divorced man as well as of the woman; but 
under ‘the sanction of none of the three Evangelists can any 
divorced woman be re-married ; a fact which cannot be denied, 
“which is of itself directly conclusive of half the question, and 
-which, on the principles of the Christian law, ought to settle the 
whole of it. 

Sustained by such authority as we have quoted, we press even 
thus far the argument derived from the absence of the article in St. 
Matthew. But this argument, though sound, is not necessary. 
In vain is an attempt made to exempt from the general condem- 
nation of re-marriage with a divorced woman the particular case 
of a woman divorced for adultery and then re-married ; because 
under the Jewish law no such case could exist, since the only judi- 
‘cial method of dealing with adultery was by capital punishment. 

In fact, it appears, upon a close inspection of the several 
passages, that the popular sentiment rather strongly inverts the 
truth of the case as between the three Evangelists. On the re- 
marriage of the woman they are, both in ‘the spirit and in the 
letter, precisely at one. On the re-marriage of the man they are 








distinction may appear frivolous, but the principle of the distinction is important. 
— force of the precept is, indeed, here the same; but that will not always 


' STholefield, Bishop Middleton’s editor, suggests a proper amendment, ‘ when she 
is divorced ;’ but does not express his dissent from the substance of the Bishop’s 
Suggestion. See also pages 6,'156. In the former the Bishop commends Lord 
Monboddo's definition of the Greek Article. 

_ ‘It is the prefix of a noun, denoting simply that the noun to which it is prefixed 
is the same with that which was before mentioned, or is otherwise well known.’— 
Hiddleton, p. 6. 

* xvi. 18. t+ Mark x, 12. 
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admitted to agree, except in the case where the woman has been 
put away for ‘ fornication,’ and there too they agree, if the words 
of St, Matthew in his nineteenth chapter are taken in their 
natural order and meaning, and not read under the influence of 
extraneous prepossession, But it is curious to remark that, as 
respects the simple putting away of the woman, St. Matthew is 
in reality the most stringent among them. For St. Mark and St. 
Luke have no prohibition against the putting away of the woman 
for any cause, unless re-marriage follows. But St. Matthew, by 
intimating that in a particular case it may be permitted, infes- 
entially condemns it in every other case. 

We have brought the argument to this point upon the suppe- 
sition that the words of St. Matthew in chap. v. 32, and chap. 
xix. 9, set up a real exception, and that, setting apart re-marriage, 
a full divorce may take place under their authority in the case of 
‘ fornication’ or adultery by the wife. But we must now proceed 
to question the whole even of this supposition. We have shown 
that the exception, if set up, goes naturally only to the point of 
putting away, and not to that of liberty to re-marry. But, 
moreover, we demur to the assumption that the words necessarily 
set up an exception at all; and we demur to the further assump- 
tion that if set up it can be certainly said to be set up in favour 
of the case of adultery. 

This subject has been discussed with care and learning by the 
‘ Barrister.” The words of exception in St. Matthew, v. 32, are 
Bagextos Avyou wopveias: and he justly argues that their whole 
force is to exclude the thing named from the scope of the propo- 
sition altogether, but that they rule nothing whatever in an affir- 
mative sense respecting it.* They would, he observes, instead 
of ‘saving for the cause of,’ be more correctly rendered ‘ apast 
from the question of,’ ‘ without reference to the subject of,’ or 
‘independently of a case of.’ By an exception we mean that 
which is capable of coming within a rule, but is taken out of it. 
The words wapéxtos Adyov far more properly designate that which 
does not belong to the rule at all in its proper signification, but 
is really irrelevant, though standing in some apparent relation to 
it, The one isa case of what contradicts arule; the other a case 

of what does not belong to it, and is in no manner touched by it. 

In the corresponding passage of the nineteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew, the received reading of the words of exception, on 

_which our translation has been founded, was ei > éxi mopyeiz- 
In this case the rendering is unimpeachable ; but it is far other- 
_wise with the reading itself. The ‘ Barrister’ shows{ that long 
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ago high authorities have given the preference to u.7 éwi mopysiz, 
non ob fornicationem, which seems to reduce the phrase nearly to 
an equivalent of that inSt. Matthew. Among these authorities it 
appears that we may name the Complutensian edition, Griesbach, 
Lucas Brugensis, Selden, and the late Dr. Burton. But the 
result of the most recent researches upon the text is to be found, 
we apprehend, in the Greek Testament of Lachmann; and he 
reads the clause in the very words of St. Matthew—sapéxros Adyou 
mopveias. ‘Thus the evidence upon the words all tends to show 
that their operation is not to except, properly so called, but to set 
aside by what, borrowing from the fashion of our betters expressed 
in Parliamentary usage, we may term the previous question. Our 
Lord therefore in this clause should be understood to say, ‘I do 
not now speak at all of the case of mopveiz, but as to every other 
case I tell you that whosoever,’ and so forth, 

But now we come to that question which the acuteness and 
learning of Selden found incapable of clear solution ; what is the 
meaning of the ‘ fornication’ of the English, the zopveiz of the 
Greek text? The only thing clear about it is, that the word is 


‘not used in its ordinary sense, which confines it to an offence 


committed by unmarried persons. It has received three prin- 
cipal constructions. Popularly it is and has now for a long time 
been assumed to mean adultery. Some would make it include all 
forms of sensual sin. Mr. Davies Morgan, in his well-thought 
though not so well written work, ‘The Doctrine and Law of 
Marriage,’ * has an elaborate dissertation to show that it means 
all spiritual incest or apostacy. On the other hand, Milton 
and the more rebellious spirits, so far as they condescend to deal 
with Scripture at all, extend it virtually to everything that can 
be the subject of dislike, which entirely nullifies our Lord’s 
palpable intention to issue, if not a prohibition, yet a limitation 
of divorce. But very grave and early writers, Origen for ex- 
ample, and even St. Augustine, have greatly questioned whether 
the meaning of the word could be restricted to a single and 
that a simply carnal offence. 

There are certainly serious objections to the received and popu- 
larly established sense of adultery for the word ‘ fornication’ in 
this place. For adultery is designated by its own proper name 
in the Greek language (uo:xtiz),; which, unless it be in this clause 
of exception, is exclusively employed for it throughout the five 
passages of the Gospels which bear upon the subject of divorce. 
There is therefore something strange in the introduction of a 
different word to express the same idea, the more so as it is 





* 2 vols, Svo. Oxford, 1826. 
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_marked_ by being used both times in the clause of exception, as 


well as by being used in that clause only. In Matthew xv. 19, and 
in Mark vii. 21, we find woyxeiz along with gwopyeia in the enu- 
meration of sins, from which the latter term would seem to mean, 
not merely not adultery in particular, but rather every form of 
incontinence except adultery; and again it appears clear that 
there is no other passage in the New Testament in which the 
word can be shown to bear the specific sense of adultery.” 

Still we are far from saying it may not be properly so under- 
stood by a derivative process; that is to say, as the established 
meaning of the word relates to mercenary lusts, and as from this 
it passes to incontinence in general, and as the common form of 
incontinence in a married person is denominated adultery, we 
do not venture to deny, and will now for argument’s sake assume, 
the construction to be correct. We may, therefore, suppose our 
Lord to declare in this clause that, setting apart the question of 
adultery, a man may not put away his wife. 

But this concession will not in the slightest degree assist the 
adversary. His aim is to show that a wife may be put away for 
adultery, so as to leave him free, during her lifetime, to re- 
marry. But our Saviour’s words contain no such statement: 
even our opponents, with the Greek text in their eye, will admit 
that they do not contain it explicitly or plainly. But the propo- 
sition was one which, if it was meant to be conveyed, especially 


‘required to be conveyed in the clearest manner; inasmuch as it 
- was one wholly foreign to the laws of Judza, which nowhere speak 
-of divorce for adultery. Had such a law existed among the Jews, 


no doubt an equivocal and indirect allusion might have sufficed ; 
but such a form of speech never could have been the vehicle of 
an intention of our Lord’s, which would actually have gone to 
repeal an existing and familiar Jewish law, and to put a wholly 
new one in its place. 

Instead of doing all this elaborate and ineffectual violence to 
the text, let us just remember what was the law of the Jews 
respecting adultery: it was that both the parties to it should be 
put to death.+ Now, the surrender of a wife to such an opera- 
tion was evidently susceptible of the general appellation of 
‘putting away,’ while it was not in reality of the nature of a 
divorce as far as regards the main question of re-marriage, dur- 
ing the term of the joint:lives, since the death of the wife as a 


-matter of course made the husband free. From that passage in 


St. John, which relates to the woman taken in adultery, we 


. perceive that it was not our Lord’s intention to disturb, :by 





* Schleusner, Lex. Nov. Test. + Deut, xxii. 20-24. 
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direct injunction of his own, the existing judicial and penal 
system ; for he did not forbid the stoning, but only exacted that 
it should be done by those who had not themselves offended—a 
proceeding which was in entire harmony with the trial by the 
waters of jealousy ordered in Deuteronomy. Just as plainly, 
when He said, ‘ Neither do I condemn thee,’ he did not give his 
sanction to oe being divorced, but rather pointed to her being 
again received by her husband. Viewed in this light, the sup- 
posed exception of St. Matthew is no exception at all so far as 
concerns the case of re-marriage, but is a simple parenthesis; 
while the tenor of the passage is restored to perfect harmony 
and clearness, and St. Matthew stands in entire unison with 
the other Evangelists. The force of the passage, with the 
parenthesis, appears then to be this: ‘On the subject of di- 
vorce, setting aside the case of adultery or the wife’s incon- 
tinence, which is provided for by a separate law, I tell you 
that whosoever puts away his wife causes her to commit adul- 
tery; and whosoever marries a woman put away commits 
adultery.’ This construction of the passage, presuming the pa- 
renthesis to refer to adultery, is in every way consistent. It 
adheres to syntax, follows the natural import of the words, tallies 
exactly with the state of the Jewish laws, fulfils the condition of 
intelligibility to the hearers, and not only leaves no discrepancy 
between St. Matthew and his co-Evangelists, but gives force and 
propriety at once to his insertion and to their omission; to the 
insertion, because it has reference to the ideas and practices of 
Jews, for whom St. Matthew wrote,—and to the omission, because 
the clause had absolutely no meaning fur Gentiles, whom St. 
Mark and St. Luke had it for their purpose to inform. Nor.is 
it less. natural, that St..Paul should avoid any reference to the sub- 
ject in addressing the Christians of Rome. 

If, then, we travel so far in company with our opponents 
as to adopt the common opinion about:the meaning of the 
word translated ‘ fornication,’ even with this assumption brought 
in aid their conclusion cannot stand. On the contrary, it has 
been justly observed by Bishop Burgess,* that, as the one 
exception designated by the parenthesis, if it be properly :so 
termed at all, derives its force from ‘the death of the party, 
cessante causa cessat effectus, it is and can be of no force ex- 
cept where the party dies. But that common opinion of the 
meaning of the word is far from being supported either by uni- 
versal authority or by demonstrative reason. On the contrary, 
there is.no small likelihood that in conformity with the known 





* Quoted in Morgan, ii. 61. 
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language of the Old Testament the word ‘ fornication’ may desig- 
nate a spiritual and not a sensual evil, Etymologically it is not 
tied to the one rather than the other sense, and usage will sanction 
either. The original idea is that of sale and transfer ; and some 
are of opinion that the original word wogyvn means a harlot, because 
in Greece those unhappy persons had usually been purchased or 
were purchaseable as being slaves. We refer the reader to the 
Lexicon of Schleusner for instances (take for example Rev. ii. 22), 
where the unlawful commerce indicated is that of the soul; and 
to the work of Mr. Davies Morgan,* for reasons and authorities 
in support of the conclusion that in this passage we ought so to 
understand it. It will then mean heathenism, idolatry, or apostacy 
from God. And it is easy to show that such a signification har- 
monises, perhaps even more remarkably than the sense of adul- 
tery, with the Jewish laws, while it is entirely consonant with the 
doctrine of St. Paul. 

First as to the Jewish laws. It was absolutely forbidden under 
the Mosaic law to contract marriages with aliens in religion, as may 
be seen from Exodus xxxiv. 14-16, and fram Deuteronomy vii. 3: 
‘Neither shalt thou make marriages with them: thy daughter 
thou shalt not give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take 
unto thy son.’ They were, therefore, in law originally void. And 
upon this principle we find that after the captivity Ezra rebuked 
the people in the mass for having taken such wives, and required 
that they should all be put away; to which the people assented. 
Nehemiah, for a similar purpose, ‘ contended with them, and 
cursed them, and smote certain of them, and plucked off their 
hair, and made them swear by God.’ ¢ If, then, our Saviour refers 
to marriages which had been contracted with women that were in 
spiritual fornication, either they were so when married, or they 
had become sosince. If the former, the case is not one of divorce 
at all, but of a declaratory process where the marriage had been 
originally null. If the latter, if the wife had become idolatrous 
or apostate, the case is one of divorce in the sense of putting 
away, and in that sense the words of our Saviour harmonise with 
the directions of St. Paul; but, as we have already shown, the 
authority to put away does not, per se, involve authority to re-marry, 
and the question of re-marriage receives its direct and decisive 
settlement, so far as she is concerned, under the consentient words 
of St. Luke, St. Mark, and St. Matthew in each of his two 
passages, 

As regards the liberty of the man to re-marry, we refer to the 
previous argument, and to what will presently be said on the 
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subject of desertion. And as to that construction of the word 
ropveiz, not in our opinion the best supported, which makes it 
mean all incontinence, the argument of the pamphlet named at 
the head of our list sufficiently proves that the parenthesis when 
thus understood is still essentially and exclusively Jewish, and 
ceases to operate with the cessation of the Mosaic dispensation. 

We will now release the reader from this wearisome but neces- 
sary inquiry, so far as it relates to the grand fiction of the case, 
the supposed authority to re-marry in the case of adultery—only 
subjoining two remarks. ‘The first remark is, that this authority 
is extended by the Bill from the man to the woman with a strange 
and self-condemning inconsistency. In the express words of St. 
Paul and of two Evangelists, with whom the third as we have seen 
stands in harmony, by the adamantine laws of grammar, the re-mar- 
riage of the woman is condemned. With the aid of licentious con- 
struing and of arbitrary deduction from the supposed liberty of the 
man, it is set up again for the case of adultery. It then becomes, 
one would suppose, a sacred Scriptural right, and nothing remains 
but the proof of adultery in the husband to entitle the innocent wife 
toadivorce. But, strange to say, our misinterpreters of Scripture, 
after having by force extorted from it this freedom for the woman, 
then by like force withhold from her hands all but a very small mo- 
dicum of the ill-gotten treasure ; for the adultery of the husband 
is not to entitle the wife to a divorce a vinculo ; she can only have 
it when the adultery is joined with desertion, cruelty, bigamy, or 
incest. Our second remark is, that the misinterpretation of Scrip- 
ture now before us betrays itself at every step by new inconsisten- 
cies. For if it were tenable, the consequence would be that a 
woman justly divorced for adultery might re-marry, but that a 
woman improperly divorced, without fault on her own part, could 
not. All the re-marriages, therefore, of women who have been 
divorced for adulteries have been innocent; but the re-marriages 
of those who had been innocent have been adulteries ! 

We shall deal much more summarily with the other supposed 
ease of Scriptural divorce a vinculo, that of desertion; for it 
admits of being simply handled, and, though we may shortly 
hear more of it, it has no reference to the scheme now before 
the world. 

St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, positively 
forbids the contraction of marriages with unbelievers: 2% viveoSe 
itepoluyotvres daricros, * be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers :’* an awkward translation, for the meaning seems 
rather to be simply ‘ become not‘ yoke-fellows with unbelievers.’ 
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A question, however, could'not but arise:in infant: communities; 
formed piecemeal out of the Gentile world, how to deal with 
those cases where one only of a married couple had embraced: 
the Gospel. And this question St. Paul had solved in his First 
Epistle, but by way of counsel on his own authority: The words 
where he proceeds to grant a certain liberty are ‘ But to the 
rest speak I, not the Lord:’* and, we ask, can anything more 
touchingly indicate the jealous care of our Lord and Saviour over 
the great institution of marriage, than that, when a case of tempo- 
rary anomaly had occurred, which seemed to require a provision 
in apparent conflict with the general character of its obligations, 
this leave should be conveyed not direct from the fountainhead 
of sacred inspiration, but simply as the human thought of 
Christian wisdom? The effect is that, if in this licence given by 
St. Paul there seem to be anything at variance with the divinely 
described character of marriage, it is ipso facto null. 

But there is no such contrariety. St. Paul’s counsel is that, if 
the believing husband and unbelieving wife are jointly minded 
to continue in conjugal union, they may and shall so continue.f 
‘ But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart.’ The words that 
follow are, ‘a brother or a sister is not under bondage in such 
cases:’ and if they refer to the case just before described, the 
meaning seems to be, ‘if he is resolved to separate, accept the 
separation ; do not’ attempt to follow him; the marriage tie does 
not bind you in such cases against the tie of the Christian cove- 
nant.’ But in this contingency of desertion, there is not the 
faintest allusion to the liberty of re-marriage. That question 
seems to be ruled effectually, and for the woman expressly, in the 
negative by the antecedent words (ver. 11), in which St. Paul, 
speaking now by inspiration, says, ‘But and if she depart, let 
her remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband.’ 

And, finally, let'us observe what was the nature of the marriage 
contract, with which the Apostle is here dealing. It was not the 
high Christian rite, celebrated by the Church and before God, and 
by His authority exalted to be a figure of the indissoluble union 
between Christ and His universal Church; it was the simple 
contract of marriage, into which men entered by the law of 
nature outside the pale of revelation, and which, though @ 
healthful institution, and a valid agreement, was not and could 
not be parallel to the marriage of Christians. It is this natural 
and civil marriage, which St. Paul says may for difference of 
religion be broken by separation. But we leave the reader to 
judge what parallel there is in the cases, or what inference cam 
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be drawn from: the liberty of a Christian’ to remiain separate, 
without re-marriage, upom being deserted by an unbeliever,, after. 
a marriage’ made in. heathenism, in favour of the opinion that a 
Christian, after a Christian marriage, may, when deserted, not 
simply remain separate, but proceed to re-marry. 

e have done now with the Scripture argument ; and we aver" 
that St. Paul does no more than echo the consentient toning of. 
all parts.of the New Testament when he says to the Romans : * 


‘The woman, which hath an husband, is: bound by the law to het 
husband so long as he liveth; but if the husband be dead, she is loosed 
from the law of her husband. 

‘So then if, while her: husband liveth, she be married to another man, . 
she shall be called an adulteress; but if her husband be dead, she is 
free from that law’; so that she is no adulteress, though she be married 
to another man.’ 


For Christians marriage is, according to the Holy Scripture, a 
lifelong compact, which may sometimes be put in abeyance by 
the separation of a couple, but which never can be rightfully. 
dissolved, so as to set them free, during-their joint lives, to unite 
with other persons. 

And now it will be instructive to take a rapid survey of the 
varied history of marriage in different countries and ages of the 
world, with reference to some of those restraints upon which its 
efficacy and sanctity depend. 

In setting aside the Mosaic law of divorce, our Lord has: 
emphatically told us: that, at and from the beginning, marriage 
was perpetual, and was on both sides single. 


‘ Moses because of the hardness of your hearts suffered you to put 
away your wives; but from the beginning it wasnot so... . 

‘Have ye not read that he, which made them at the beginning, 
made them male and female, 

‘ And said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife; and they twain shall.be one flesh? 

‘ Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh.’ t 


With this majestic and beautiful delineation the manners of 
Greece, in the simplicity of the heroic age, remarkably cor- 
respond. Among the Greeks of Homer we find no trace of 
polygamy, though, to judge from the case of Priam, he imputes 
it to the Asiatics; and it seems also likely that they may have 
lapsed into the practice of divorce. On the Greek side, however, 
as a general rule, we meet with even concubinage only in its mildest 
form: that is among a part of the Greek chiefs (some would 
say the whole of them, except Menelaus}) when encamped 
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before Troy, in a prolonged absence from their homes, and with’ 
every sign that even this concubinage was single. Agamemnon * 
intimates an intention to retain Chryseis as a concubine ; but 
in words which seem to show, that this was by no means an 
ordinary licence: and one of the fictions of Ulysses in the 
Odyssey makes him the grandson of a woman of this class. The 
only case, however, in which the practice is actually set before us 
in Greece (except as it is to be inferred from the designation of 
such and such persons as spurious children), is that of Amyntor, 
the father of Phenix ; and here, through the active resentment of 
the mother, it at once becomes the foundation of a fearful domestic 
feud. In the families of Ulysses, Laertes, Nestor, Alcinous, we 
have no trace of it. Megapenthes, the son of Menclaus, was born 
of a slave, but this appears to have been after the abduction of 
Helen; and the very name, by marking him for a child of 
sorrow, contains a touching allusion to the calamity which had 
befallen the father. The illustrious Bellerophon repeats the 
conduct—perhaps represents the tradition—of Joseph in the 
house of Potiphar. In Clytemnestra{ the guilt of adultery is 
by no means swallowed up in that of assassination, and the 
crimes of Aigisthus are mentioned in the Odyssey as a twofold 
horror. In the view which the Greeks take of Paris, the crimi- 
nality of the adulterer is mixed with the shame of poltroonery ; 
in Helen it is palliated by the violence she had suffered. But 
this last example tells powerfully against the supposition that 
divorce with re-marriage, or even without it, was practised, or 
perhaps so much as known, in that age and country. For 


‘during the very long absence of Helen, Menelaus does not 


re-marry; and when Troy is taken, she returns naturally and 
without question to her place both in his household and in his 
heart. And it is not a little curious, that, as the Iliad disposes 
of the case of adultery, so the Odyssey settles that of desertion: 
for Penelope is represented as waiting, after an interval of nine- 
teen years, for positive tidings of the death of her husband before 
she will contract a new engagment. 

In later Greece and Rome, as among the Mahometans of 
the present day, the practice of divorce was established and 
regulated by law. It is, however, asserted with respect to Rome 
that there is no case of it on record before that of Carvilius 
Ruga,§ above five hundred years later than the reputed founda- 
tion of the city. But, as time passed on, marriage lost its reli- 
gious and solemn character, and became a loose and yoluntary 
compact; so that at the period of our Lord’s advent divorce was 
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frightfully common, At this we must not wonder. It would be 
too much to expect that a strictness, from which the Jews were 
perforce as it were allowed to depart, and which even Christian 
nations have not always been able to bear, should have been 
maintained through thousands of years in the heathen world. It 
is rather a thing marvellous and admirable, that at any period of 
heathen history we should find the tie of marriage quite indis- 
soluble, as we seem to find it in Homeric Greece, and in the patri- 
archal age. With the general decline of manners, we find a 
constant increase of the boasted liberty of divorce ; and Gibbon, 
no straitlaced judge, after reviewing the course of Roman mar- 
riages, records his judgment in these words :— 

‘ A specious theory is refuted by this free and perfect experiment ; 


which demonstrates that the liberty of divorce does not contribute to 
happiness and virtue.’* 


We must now cast a glance upon the Christian history of mar- 
riage ; and here the proposition can be made good that for almost 
three hundred years from the birth of Christ we have no appear- 
ance whatever of either separation or divorce, except in the case of 
unbelief; and no licence, however qualified, to re-marry, which it is 
now pretended that Scripture gives. And even after that time it 
was very gradually that licence crept in. The Pastor of Hermas 
allows the husband to separate from the wife for idolatry, but not to 
marry another woman or disable himself from receiving her back 
upon repentance.} Justin Martyr mentions ‘a Christian woman 
who separated herself from a heathen and adulterous husband, not 
on the ground of his adultery, but for the preservation of her own 
faith and piety ;’ and the Virgin Thecla cancelled her espousals 
on the ground of the hatred of her betrothed husband to the Gos- 
pel.t Ptolemzus notices the opposition of the Mosaic law to 
the Christian one, in that it made marriage dissoluble.§ Athe- 
nagoras treats the prohibition of re-marriage as binding for life 
even upon widowers and widows. We have to ascertain the 
sentiments of Tertullian || under the disadvantage caused by his 
obscurity ; but it would be strange indeed if he who wrote a 
treatise against second marriages generally, even after the bond 
was broken by death, had in any case admitted of them before 
that rupture. In fact, he appears to have admitted of no excep- 
tion unless in the case of alien marriages, which he takes to be 
meant by the term ‘ fornication,’ and which he treats, not as dis- 
soluble in the proper sense, but as null and void. Marcion, whom 
he opposed, like Ptolemzus, contrasted the Christian prohibition 
with the Mosaic permission. Clemens Alexandrinus appears to 





* Decline and Fall, chap. xliv., vol. viii. p. 60. 
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treat the bond as absolute, and, while allowing not re-marriages 
‘but second marriages, commends, nevertheless, those who abstain 
from them.* Origen treats the re-marriage during the consort’s 
life as forbidden by Scripture ; yet thinks it may be conceded, 
with qualification, to the infirmity of incontinent men. And 
this is apparently the very first sign of a disposition in the Church 
to yield anything to the prevailing manners. The Apostolical 
Canons, which belong to this period, declare as follows: 
‘If a layman divorce his wife and marry another, or marry a 
wife divorced by another, let him be separated (from the 
Church).’?t The Council of Eliberis forbids the re-marriage of 
women, even if they have left their husbands for adultery ; but at 
this time divorce for adultery with re-marriage had begun to be 
partially recognised for men. The first Council of Arles (a.0, 
314) dissuades, but yet does not absolutely condemn, re-marriage of 
aman who has divorced his wife for adultery.{ Lactantius de- 
nounces all re-marriage except that of men for the wife’s adultery, 
thereby conveying the permission in that case ; and he is the first 
-of the Fathers who.acknowledges the proceeding as a rightful one, 
In the end of the fourth century St. Augustine holds that Scrip- 
ture is obscure upon the point of re-marriage for any husband who 
is only in the condition of a catechumen; but even in this 
peculiar case his own judgment condemns it. And he sub 
scribed in a.p. 416 the canon of the Milevitan Council which 
absolutely forbids all re-marriage. From this time forward some 
division of opinion on the principle of remarriage of divorced 
persons must, we apprehend, be admitted to have existed among 
Christians. But the utmost difficulty still besets the case of 
those who seek to show that the Church of Christ gave any 
sanction to the re-marriage of women, or to the re-marriage of adul- 
terers, or to the intermarriage of the persons between whom the 
adultery had taken place, The Apostolical Canon, however, 
which we have quoted, appears to have had the authority of a 
law of the universal Church,§ and it never was set aside at any 
period by any regulation of equal authority. 

It seems then that, in the exercise of her commission from 
Christ, the Church was able to maintain the absolute obligation 
of the marriage contract, until the extent of her conquests over 
the masses of a corrupt-society, and her alliance with the civil 
power, brought her into.conflict with such a tide of worldly opinion 
and propensity as she was not able wholly to withstand. Ac- 
cordingly the principle of divorce, handed over from Paganism, 
forced its way into the legislation of the Christian empire, and 
subsisted there, sometimes, as under Constantine, with a moderate, 
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sometimes, as under Anastasius and the later laws of Justinian,* 
with a frightful extension; for in these latter cases the principle 
of divorce by consent, or bond gratia, was largely acknowledged. 
And strange to say, those Scripturalists of the present day, who 
conceive that the measure now impending aims at the vindication 
of Bible freedom against the tyranny of the Church, must fetch 
almost every one of the authorities that can avail in support of 
their own interpretation from the post-Nicene period of eccle- 
siastical history ; and the paternity of the system of divorce runs 
up straight on the one side to Judaism, on the other to the pagan 
legislation of Rome in its decay. We do not believe that the 
representation which, with Mr. Morgan’s aid, we have given of 
the early testimonies can be contradicted. Bingham’s account is 
not so precise as could be wished ; but he adduces no evidence 
which is adverse to it.f The learned and candid author of the 
‘Sequel,’ after a full and comprehensive review, states his 
conclusion (pp. 173, 187) in yet stronger terms than ours. 
Milton examined this subject with abundant learning and 
keen solicitude, and has given us the result towards the close of 
his Tetrachordon. He cites from the first three centuries only 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Origen: the first as a witness for 
severance, not for re-marriage ; tle second to deduce, by an arbitrary 
and slippery inference in opposition to the general, and as we 
think unequivocal sense of the writer, a probability that Tertul- 
lian did not condemn re-marriage ; and the third with the fair 
admission that Origen thought Scripture went the other way, but 
evidently, for the sake of taking advantage of that author’s opinion 
that the ‘fornication’ of St. Matthew could not be confined to 
simple and literal adultery.t 

We now traverse a long period, ending with the middle ages, 
during which the Eastern Church remained in direct alliance and 
harmony with the State, while the Church of the West, especially 
in its centre of power at Rome, was comparatively remote from 
ordipary political influences, and frequently involved in great crises 
of conflict with the civil power. The consequence was, as might 
be expected, that the Eastern Church compounded insome degree 
with the spirit of the Byzantine State, and gave more or less of 
sanction to re-marriage after divorce. We say more or less, for 
this among other reasons, that, as we are informed, Mr. Neale, 
the very learned historian of the Eastern Church, contests the 
wider admissions that have been made on this subject. Doubt- 
less, both in West and East, there was a struggle against the 
primitive and always unrepealed law; but it ended in the West 





* See the summary in Pouget, Inst. Cathol. ix. 338. 
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with the firm establishment (subject only to very rare evasion 
by legal fictions as to grounds of nullity) of the indissolubility of 
marriage as a principle of the Canon and of the Statute Law. 
Thus it was found by the Reformation in England; and thus, 
thank God, it still continues. 

But an attempt is made to prepossess our minds adversely to 
this ancient and venerable law, by insisting upon the fact that we 
owe it to the times of popery. Now, we have shown that we owe 
it in the first instance to our Saviour Christ, and to the Apostles 
and Evangelists. We owe it, next, to the primitive Church. 
What we owe to the Western Church, and to the Pope as its head 
during the middle ages, is this—the vindication of the Christian 
law of indissoluble marriage against the rudeness of barbarism, 
and against the rottenness of an exhausted and dead civilization. 
‘Why should it be thought a thing incredible’ with us, that the 
Church of Rome might here and there by accident do right ? 

Here, however, we are entertained to another argument of that 
deplorably fatuous description which almost makes a man despair 
of his age, if not of the whole future of his kind. Marriage we 
are told with the Roman Church is a sacrament, and therefore 
indissoluble’:: with us it is not a sacrament, and therefore it should 
be dissoluble. It moves astonishment to see what a multitude of 
errors can upon occasion be crowded into a small space; only it 
unfortunately happens that, instead of being crushed to death by 
crowding, like human beings, they live and thrive the better in 
proportion as the pressure is close and the atmosphere foul, and 
as the daylight is prevented from getting in among them, Mar- 
riage is indissoluble, forsooth, because a sacrament. But the 
Eastern Church treats marriage as a sacrament, yet its ritual, 
and, as our antagonists give us to understand, its law, do not treat 
it as indissoluble.* As, therefore, marriage may be a sacrament 
and yet dissoluble, so may it cease to be a sacrament and yet 
remain indissoluble. Why, however, should we be the dupes 
of a word? As to the substance, it would not be easy, sa far 
as we perceive, to detect much variance from Scripture in the 
description of marriage by the Council of Trent in the Doctrina 
de Sacramento Matrimonii.t But, to sum up all, not even as 
respects the mere skeleton of the word can this unhappy argu- 
ment be sustained. For if those who use it will turn to the 
Homilies of the Church of England, which are approved by the 
Articles, they will find these words: ‘ By like holy promise, the 
sacrament of matrimony knitteth man and wife in perpetual Jove.’t 

The opinion of the Roman Church itself does not found the 
indissolubility of marriage on its character as a sacrament, but 
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enly conceives the obligation to be enhanced by that civeum- 
stance. Matrimonium, ut nature officium consideratur, et maximé 
ut Sacramentum, dissolvi non potest.* Nor will those friends of 
the principle of divorce who admit that Scripture is to be con- 
sidered in this matter take any benefit from being rid of the 
word sacrament, when they remember that St. Paul terms mar- 
riage ‘a great mystery ;’ ro wvorngiov ToUTO wéya éotiv.t 

Nor is it easy to ascribe to evil motives the successful struggle of 
the Western Church to keep marriage indissoluble. This doctrine 
was not needed in order to secure the intervention of the priest ; 
for this might, as in the East, have been rigidly required, even 
though the contract were one capable for certain causes of de- 
termining ; and if the court of Rome has, under the actual state 
of things, enjoyed a valuable privilege in dealing with cases of 
nullity, she might, on the other hand, by permitting, and at the 
same time, like the Council of Arles, dissuading divorces, have 
opened for herself a far wider and richer gold-field in granting 
dispensations for them. 

At a particular moment of the Reformation, when foreign 
influence over the counsels of the English leaders in that great 
movement was at its zenith, the Reformatio Legum was compiled. 
{t abolishes the minor form of divorce a mensé et thoro, and 
establishes divorce with the right of re-marriage (1) for adultery, 
(2) for desertion, (3) for deadly quarrels, (4) for cruelty of the 
husband, (5) for his too long absence ; but subject in the last case 
to the rather ludicrous provision that, if the returning partner 
can prove that he has been detained from home otherwise than 
by his own will, he shall again be received into favour, and the 
unhappy bodkin, though a true and lawful husband, shall be 
turned adrift. 

There are probably few who agree with Milton, as to marriage 
at least, in deeply deploring that this monument of our ‘ sincerest” 
time did not become law ; but in two points the handiwork of 
the time of Edward VI. is far more highly toned than the slip- 
shod contrivances of the present day. For every privilege (if the 
word must be so applied) which it secures for the man, it securés 
equally for the woman also; and it testifies with unequivocal 
force to the stern reality of the desire to stop adultery. It asserts 
that that crime might properly be punished with death ; and it 
actually imposes on the offender the penalty not only of forfeiture 
of half his goods, but with this of exile or else imprisonment for 
fife} And when a charge of adultery is met*by successful re- 
crimination, both parties are to suffer the penalty of the offence.§ 

* Catech, Rom. ii. De Sacr. Matr. 11. t+ Eph. v. 30. 

+ Reformatio Legum, p. 50, ed. 1850. § Ibid. p. 57 (De Adult. cap. wD 
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_ It is sometimes stated to have been owing to accident that this 
code never became law, and an attempt is. thus made, as, for 
example, by the Commissioners of 1853, to invest. it with a 
uliar force different from that of other unfulfilled projects. 
of public authority. But the plea is futile. The healt says 
Strype, ‘had certainly been ratified had God spared that 
King’s life (Edward V1.) till another parliament.’ This appears. 
doubtful.* It seems very improbable that even in Tudor times 
a code, containing enactments so highly penal, could have taken 
practical effect as law without the assent of Parliament. But 
had it become law under Edward, it would, with the rest of 
his laws respecting religion, have been repealed by Mary, and 
its re-enactment would have been considered afresh upon its 
merits under Elizabeth. It had not then passed into oblivion. 
It was revised by Archbishop Parker, whose copy of it is not 
known to exist, but is presumed to be that lately reprinted at 
Oxford. Foxe and others actually laboured for its adoption by 
Parliament, while they were taking exception to the Book of 
Common Prayer. It was referred to a committee of the same 
perty in the House of Commons,f but it proceeded no further. 
he just presumption is, that it was regarded as one of those 
measures of ‘further reformation’ which the puritans and 
foreigners desired, but which were not approved by the Queen, 
the leading churchmen, and the bulk of the nation. 

In the reign of Edward VI. a practical step had, however, 
already been taken towards the unsettling of that law of marriage, 
which had prevailed in Christian England from the very earliest 
times. The Marquis of Northampton had obtained a divorce 
@ mensa et thoro for adultery. The King’s delegates pronounced 
that this was equivalent to a divorce a vinculo, and authorised 
re-marriage. Northampton, who had anticipated the decision by 
taking another wife, obtained an Act of Parliament to confirm it, 
evidently upon legal advice, in the last year of the young King’s 
reign. But the Act was repealed under Mary, and was hear« of 
no more.t{ It serves no other purpose than to show, that, even 
when sustained by the authority of the Crown, he could not 
rely on his re-marriage as valid under English law. 

For nearly a century and a half from the time of the breach 
with Rome, that is until the year 1670, with the single and tran- 
sient exception that has just been mentioned, there was no 
divorce, properly so called, in England. During the Common- 
wealth adultery was made capital, but the marriage contract 
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* Cardwell’s Preface to Ref. Legum, p. ix. note; Strype’s Parker, vol. ii. p. 62, 
ed. Oxford, 1821; and elsewhere. 
t+ Cardwell’s Preface, p. xii. + Davies Morgan, ii. 229-31, 
remained 
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remained. indissoluble. Yet in this period Scottish influence was 
strong, and Milton employed his powerful pen in a variety of 
pieces on behalf of an extended change. In studying these pieces 
at the present day, the mind may well be divided between admira- 
tion of the force and grandeur of their language, and thankfulness 
that England was found proof against the seduction of the pes- 
tilent. ideas they convey. It is sad to see, between Judaism, 
puritanism, and republicanism, how depressed were the concep- 
tions of the Christian doctrine and system, which this lofty 
genius was not only content to embrace, but enthusiastic to pro- 
pagate. That for which he pleads isa licence of divorce for 
aversion or incompatibility ; the wildest libertine, the veriest 
Mormon, could not devise words more conformable to his ideas, 
if indeed we are just to the Mormon sages in assuming that they 
alienate as freely as they acquire. And all this energetic emotion 
ef Milton’s betrays its selfish origin by the fact that it is man 
only, whose sufferings in unhappy marriages he commiserates ; 
the wrongs and sorrows of women seem to have been in his view 
a very secondary affair ; indeed he but faintly shows that he was 
even conscious of their existence. Marriage, he says, was made 
for man, but woman was made for marriage. When his third 
wife, who cherished him in blindness and old age, importuned 
him to accept the generous offer of the Government after the 
Restoration, and resume his official situation, his considerate 
reply to her was, ‘ You as other women would ride in your coach; 
my aim is to live and die an honest man.’* The credit due to 
the Presbyterian party for declining to follow this charmer is 
great, because he, without doubt, charmed most skilfully. The 
following passage is a fair sample of the powerful strain of his 
writings on divorce. Nowhere is he more a poet, whether for 
music or for majesty, than in his prose :— 

‘Him I hold more in the way to perfection who foregoes an unfit, 
ungodly, and discordant wedlock, to live according to peace and love 
and God’s institution in a fitter choice, than he who debars himself the 
happy experience of all godly, which is peaceful conversation in his 
family, to live a contentious and unchristian life not to be avoided, in 
temptations not to be lived in, only for the false keeping of a most 
unreal nullity, a marriage that hath no affinity with God’s intention, a 
daring phantasm, a mere toy of terror awing weak senses, to the lament- 
able superstition of ruining themselves, the remedy whereof God in his 
law vouchsafes us. Which not to dare use, he warranting, is not our 
perfection, is our infirmity, our little faith, our timorous and low conceit 
of charity ; and in them who force us, it is their ‘masking pride and 
vanity, to seem. holier aud more circumspect than God.’ 





* Symmons’s Life of Milton, p. 375, 6. 
¢ Tetrachordon, Works, i. p. 301. 
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We come now to the commencement of the privilegia or private 
Acts, which have been passed to release individuals of high 
station or of fortune from the operation of the law of England, 
which by common law, by canon, by immemorial tradition and 
usage, and by the combined force of statute and canon in the 
Book of Common Prayer, makes marriage indissoluble. And 
certainly, if a practice can earn condemnation on account of 
the circumstances in which it has had its rise, this is the 
very case for such condemnation. The Bill for the divorce of 
Lord Rosse, granting him leave to marry again, was pushed 
forward by those who represented the natural feeling of the 
people at the time, who desired to bar the succession of the 
Duke of York by means milder than an Exclusion Bill, and who 
hoped to draw the King into their measures by opening to him, 
through this precedent, the prospect of a divorce from his wife. 
Charles himself, as we learn from Evelyn, attended the debate 
in the House of Lords :*— 


‘J went to Westminster, where in the House of Lords I saw his 
Majesty sit on his throne, but without his robes, all the Peers sitting 
with their hats on; the business of the day being the divorce of my 
Lord Rosse. Such an occasion and sight had not been seen in Eng- 
land since the time of Henry VIII.’ ¢ 


Of eighteen Bishops present, only two, Wilkins and Cosin, 
supported the Bill, if Evelyn may be trusted. To these the 
Parliamentary History adds Reynolds, well known as a dis- 
tinguished Puritan who had conformed. Wilkins was a re- 
puted latitudinarian. Cosin has left his views upon record, 
On the Scripture argument he throws no light; assumes the 
readings and the translation, and appears, where he argues that 
putting away implies liberty to re-marry, to confound together 
from carelessness the phraseology of different passages. A partial 
examination of the historical authorities he quotes has shown us 
that they cannot be trusted. For instance, he cites as a precedent 
the marriage by Laud (of which that prelate repented ever after 
as a ‘ foul offence’) of Lady Rich, who had been divorced a mensé 
et thoro, to the Earl of Devonshire.§ But it appears that in this 
case there had been a pre-contract|| between the parties, which 


Laud 





* March 22, 1670. t Evelyn’s Memoirs, i. 425, 

} Cosin’s Works, vol. iv. p. 489 (Oxford, 1851). 

§ Le Bas, Life of Laud, p. 10. 

| By 32 Henry VIII., c. 38 (a.p. 1541), it was enacted, that no marriage 
solemnized in the face of the Church and consummate with bodily knowledge 
and fruit of children should be rendered void on account of any pre-contract not 
so consummate. 

By 
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Laud may not without ground have regarded as annulling the 
marriage to Lord Rich. Again, he quotes the Constitutions of 
the Apostles, and those of the English Church under Elizabeth. 
As to the former, the reference supplied by his editor is to ‘a 
passage wholly irrelevant: * and as to the Canons of 1597, the 
reader will be astonished, on referring to them, to find{ that they 
not only are confined to the cases of nullity and separation, but 
that they actually require that the parties separated shall give 
that very bond against re-marriage which is still, we believe, 
uniformly exacted from them. 

But the Bill passed, though only by a majority of two; the 
dike was pierced, and the piercing of it was like the letting out 
of water. Yet the materials of it were stout and firm, and the 
progress of the evil slow. 

‘In the 130 years which followed this assumed method of divorce, 
there were 132 bills of divorce granted by Parliament. namely, 8 in the 
first 45 years, 50 in the succeeding 60 years, and 74 in the last 25 
years, terminating in the year 1799.’ { 

In the four last years of the series there had been no Jess than 
twenty-nine Divorce Bills. Again, the scope of the Bills has 
been gradually extended. Cosin forbade the adulteress to re- 
marry, and such was the rule of the earlier Bills, but the 
restriction has been withdrawn. There has been maintained, we 
believe, until the present day, under an order of the House of 
Lords,§ a sham contest between its rules and its practice, which 
always ends in the establishment of the power of the guilty 
parties to intermarry if they please. Hence may arise, as Mr. 
Davies Morgan observes, ‘a complicated system of collusion 
and connivance. The wife conceals the faults of the husband, 
that he may not be debarred of his Bill of Divorce, in the 





By the 2 Edw. VI. (a.p. 1548) this Act (so far as it related to pre-contracts) 
was repealed. 

And in the 3rd year of Queen Anne (Collins v. Fesset, Salkeld’s Rep. ii., p. 437) 
it was said by Chief Justice Holt, and agreed to by the whole bench, ‘that ifa 
contract be per verba de presenti, it amounts to an actual marriage, which the very 
parties themselves cannot dissolve by release or other mutual agreemert ; for it is 
as much a marriage in the sight of God as if it had been in facie Ecclesia : with 
this difference, that, if they cohabit before marriage in facie Ecclesia, they are for 
that punishable by ecclesiastical censures ; and if, after such contract, either of 
them lies with another, they will punish such offender as an adulterer. 

That if the contract be per verba de futuro, and after, either of the parties so 
contracting, without a previous release or discharge of the contract, marry 
another, it will be good cause of a dissolution of a second marriage, and of 
decreeing the first contract’s being perfected into a marriage.’ 

In 1753, by the 26 Geo. II., c. 33 (Lord Hardwicke’s Act), s. 13, the force of 
pre-contracts was at last conclusively cancelled. 

* Const. Apost. vi. 17. + Cardwell’s Synodalia, ii. 154. 

t Davies Morgan, ii. 240. See also Parl. Paper, No. 123, Session 2 of 1857 
(Commons). § Parl. Rep. vol. li. p. 231. 
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benefits of which she is to participate. * The husband and 
the adulterer may in certain cases have their motives for acting 
in concert. And the House of Commons likewise takes care, 
in passing Divorce Bills, that the dismissed wife shall not be 
left without pecuniary provision. The practice of passing these 
bills is bad, not only because the principle of individual exemp- 
tions from general laws is vicious and destructive, but because 
they exhibit in the face of the country a most offensive example 
of the power of wealth, and of the privileges of the great, 
though indeed they are adwpa Sapa, privileges of the class which 
have been termed the ‘ mournful privileges’ of Scotland with 
respect to divorce; while the plea of necessity is conclusively 
answered by the fact, that at no time since the Gospel came into 
England has divorce ever been accessible to any except one very 
limited class of the community. 

In giving utterance to these strong opinions with respect to 
the principle of divorce, to the practice of the legislature, and to 
the corrupt encouragements inseparable from either, it will not 
we trust be thought, that we impute either licentious or irre- 
ligious motives to those who have accepted what Parliament has 
unwisely offered them. It is not to be supposed that every 
individual can for himself examine critically the text of Scripture, 
and unfold the ponderous tomes of ancient lore, to trace the 
records of divorce. There is nothing in it, as we freely confess 
with Paley, that constitutes an offence against that law of uni- 
versal nature which we have a right to consider as absolutely 
and unalterably binding on the whole community, Many an 
afflicted husband has, we doubt not, thought it his absolute duty 
to society to avail himself of what, if not the law, the legislature 
tendered to him, as the appointed mode of punishing a great 
moral and social offence. He may have braced himself to the 
decision amidst tears and prayers ; it may have been to him not 
only not as a stroke of vengeance or an effort for what is called 
freedom, but an act of heroic and stern self-sacrifice, offered on 
the altar of public justice. The error has lain not with him, but 
with us all; with the Parliament that makes a practice of passing 
these Bills, with the country which has not disapproved the 
practice of the Parliament. Nay, it ascends still higher, and 
we must here especially beware of allowing strong and clear con- 
viction on the merits of the argument to draw us into sweeping 
censures; because some writers of the Church have themselves 
yielded in this case, and a considerable part of Christendom has 
from a remote period been induced to admit that divorce under 





* ij. 242. Compare Paley, iii. 3, 7 (Works, iv. 219). ; 
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certain circumstances was allowable, and that it might be fol- 
lowed. by re-marriage. 

But we must draw towards a close, 

It is now, however, proposed that. we should for the sake of 
meeting a proportion of miscarriages which is at present infini- 
tesimally small, alter the conditions of every marriage contract 
throughout the kingdom, present as well as prospective, by 
opening it to contingencies of dissolution which did not exist 
when it was framed, and which may hereafter by further onward 
steps be greatly multiplied. 

It is also proposed that we should change a law which, inde- 
pendently of its higher titles to our assent, is eminently definite 
and clear—which permits the active obligations of marriage to 
pass into abeyance for a few well-defined and well-known causes 
—and which never for any consideration whatever permits more. 
It is plain that great objections may be taken to the minor or 
ecclesiastical divorce ; but it appears to have some sanction from 
Scripture :* it does not permit the void place to be filled up; 
it holds out no corrupt inducement, for it offers only privation as the 
condition and the safeguard of relief; above all, it establishes 
no unpardonable sin, no unalterable severance ; the way of peni- 
tence, the door of pardon, are still open ; and the angels of heaven, 
who rejoice over a returning offender, may let all their sympathies 
flow forth when Satan sees his wiles utterly defeated by the 
complete reinstation, between two separated persons, of the 
sacred harmony, the profound and matchless oneness of Christian 
marriage. 

In taking our leap from this well-defined position, we have a 
right to ask whether we are to land on terra firma or in a quick- 
sand? Is the change now proposed to be the first of an inter- 
minable series? Or if not, what are the qualities in it which, 
when it shall have been adopted, are to guarantee it against 
other changes? Is it Scripture, is it authority, or is it reason 
on which we are to rely? As to the first, the measure neither 
stands, nor even proposes to stand, upon Scripture ; its promoters 
use the Divine Word as a pick to disturb the solid fabric of the 
existing law, and then cast it aside. For the rights of the 
woman, as drawn from that sacred source, are either much less, 
or else infinitely greater, than those conceded by the Bill. With 
respect. to reason, we recommend those who favour the measure 
to ask themselves what possible inducement except the force of 
truth could have led Gibbon, after reviewing the history of 
marriage and divorce in Rome, and almost in the very page 
where he sneers at investing it with a religious character, to 
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pronounce against divorce? Again, let them read the statement 
of a man who, if ever any man, contemplated the subject in the 
dry light of pure utility. Paley observes that we cannot justly 
say that divorce is prohibited by the law of nature; assumes 
that our Lord permitted it in the single case of adultery; but 
gives his own judgment upon what the ‘greatest happiness of 
the greatest number’ would require in terms which seem to us 
to imply a rule absolutely without exception :— 


‘ A lawgiver, whose counsels are directed by views of general utility, 
and obstructed by no local impediment, would make the marriage 
contract indissoluble during the joint lives of the parties. ... . 

‘Upon the whole, the power of divorce is evidently and greatly to 
the disadvantage of the woman; and the only question appears to be, 
whether the real and permanent happiness of one-half of the species 
should be surrendered to the caprice and voluptuousness of the other.’ * 

A testimony not less remarkable than any of these is that 
rendered by Hume, who, in his Nineteenth Essay, establishes his 
conclusions against Divorce without any exception whatever. , 

And again, let them listen to the judgment of Lord Stowell, 
when, in the name of humanity, he was urged to separate a 
couple who were living together unhappily :— 

‘ The general happiness of the married life is secured by its indissolu- 
bility. When people understand that they must live together, except 
for a very few reasons known to the law, they learn to soften, by 
mutual accommodation, that yoke which they know they cannot shake 
off ; they become good husbands and good wives from the necessity of 
remaining husbands and wives; for necessity is a powerful master in 
teaching the duties it imposes.’ 

Again as respects authority: this not inconsiderable power 
wholly refuses its shelter to the Bill. Wedo not follow Christian 
antiquity, we do not follow Roman Imperial law—indeed this 
would be difficult, from its many fluctuations: we are not to 
follow the Eastern Church, nor the Church of Rome, nor the 
foreign Reformers, among whom Bucer went the lengths of Mil- 
ton, and has accordingly been translated by him, with abridg- 
ment: { we are not to follow the Reformatio Leyum; we are not 
even to conform to the Scottish law, which permits divorce for 
adultery at the suit of the wife as well as of the husband.§ The 
Bill contemplates a system which has been selected by a purely 
arbitrary choice, and is by no means better provided with defences 
for what of restraint it retains, than with reasons for condemning 
what it abolishes. It is as severely hit by the unanswerable 





* Paley, Mor. Phil. iii. 3, 7. ¢ Sir W. Scot, Tibbs, p. 231. 
t The Judgment of Martin Bucer (Works, i. 240). 
§ Morgan Davies, ii. 344; Q. R. xlix. 237. 
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protests of Lord Lyndhurst, as it can be by the powerful elo- 
quence of the Bishop of Oxford, the research of Mr. Keble, or 
the facts of Von Gerlach. Doubtless its authors have done their 
best : but the state of the case appears to be this, that, when once 
the clear ground of indissolubility has been abandoned, there are 
scanty means, from the very nature of the case, for drawing sharp 
lines of demarcation between one system and another. If one such 
line could be drawn anywhere, it would be drawn to separate the 
case of adultery, or the joint cases of adultery and desertion, from 
every other case: But neither of these is done by the Bill: it 
does not recognise the principle of desertion, which can be no 
less plausibly sustained, as a ground of divorce, from Scripture, 
than that of adultery; nor does it give effect to its own rule 
when it forbids the suit of the woman. And in truth, though 
the case of.adultery is different from every other, we demur 
entirely to the doctrine of those who say that it differs by 
being stronger than any other. We earnestly wish that those 
who think themselves secure in adopting generally the rule of no 
divorce except for adultery, would consider the arguments of Mil- 
ton on the equal or greater virulence of other offences against the 
contract ; nor would they do ill, if they really wish to learn the 
extent of the dangers they are provoking, to read ‘ Observations 
on the Marriage Laws, particularly with reference to the case 
of Desertion ;’ * and even the ‘ Thelypththora, or Defence of Poly- 
gamy, by Mr. Madan, which charges the whole chapter of sins 
and miseries, connected with the relation of man and woman, to 
the account of marriage, except when mitigated in its strictness 
by polygamy and divorce. 

Man, restless under suffering, is apathetic enough as to ascer- 
taining the source of the blessings he enjoys, or paying the debt 
of gratitude he owes in their behalf. And now we do not seem 
to know by what great Providence of God—by what vigilance, 
labour, and courage of men—the institution of marriage has been 
wrought up, in this fallen and disordered world, to the state of 
strictness in which we see it, and which renders it the most potent 
instrument by far, among all laws and institutions, both in miti- 
gating the principle of personal selfishness, and in sustaining and 
consolidating the fabric of society. When we allow ourselves to 
speak lightly about vindicating rights and liberties, we forget that 
beyond all things else marriage derives its essential and specific 
character from restraint: restraint from the choice of more than 
a single wife ; restraint from choosing her among near relatives by 
blood or affinity ; restraint from the carnal use of woman in any 
relation inferior to marriage; restraint from forming any tem- 
porary or any other than a life-long contract. By the prohibition 


* London, 1815, Hatchard. 
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of polygamy it concentrates the affection, which its first tendency 
is to diffuse ; by the prohibition of incest, it secures the union of 
families as well as individuals, and keeps the scenes of dawning 
life and early intimacy free from the smallest taint of appetite ; 
by the prohibition of concubinage, it guards the dignity of woman 
and chastens whatever might be dangerous as a temptation in 
marriage, through the weight of domestic cares and responsi- 
bilities; by the prohibition of divorce, above all, it makes the 
conjugal union not a mere indulgence of taste and provision for 
enjoyment, but a powerful instrument of discipline and sel f-subju- 
gation, worthy to take rank in that subtle and wonderful system 
of appointed means by which the life of man on earth becomes 
his school for heaven. But whence came all this elaborate appa- 
ratus? It has been Christianity alone which has been able to 
restore to us the primitive treasure of mankind, and even to enlarge 
that treasure. Let it not for a moment be supposed that, when 
we have set at nought the Christian sanctions, we can look into 
what we call the law of nature as into a dictionary, which will 

ield to us, when asked, a certain, and clear, and safe response. 

he law of nature, that is, its perpetual and universal law, does 
not, as we know, prohibit much that we now justly repel as incest. 
The law of nature does not prohibit polygamy or concubinage, or 
they would not have been permitted to the patriarchs. The law 
of nature fixes no particular limit to divorce; and we may be 
travelling towards the time when it will be demanded and ob- 
tained for many causes, none of which are forbidden by the law 
of nature : for sterility ; for sensual offences other than adultery ; 
for attempts on life and other cruelty and violence; for crime ; 
for lengthened absence ; for lunacy and idiocy ; for contagious or 
incurable disease: lastly, for that which Scripture seems to place 
first, for change of religion, We might even add to the dismal 
catalogue. If we desire to shut up these sources of progressive 
innovation, it is not the law of nature which will stand us in 
stead, The truth is, that our conception of the law of nature 
itself is, in the main, formed by Christian traditions, habits, 
and ideas; and that, as we unbind and let down our standard 
of Christian law, our standard of the natural law will spontane- 
ously sink in proportion. 

We shall conclude by the brief mention of two other points. 
One of them is the momentous character of this change as regards 
woman. One of the noblest social achievements of the Gospel 
has ‘been to elevate the ‘ministering angel’ of the world to a 
position of perfect equality with man in all that relates to the 
essential prerogatives of personal and spiritual being. It is the 
most splendid example, without exception, which history affords 
of the triumph on a large scale of the law of right over the law of 

force, 
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force, and of the law of love over the law of lust. This equality, 
which the piercing sagacity of Aristotle could not discern, nor 
the ethereal imagination of Plato conceive, is now the simplest 
elementary conception of every Christian child ; for our nurseries 
know no distinction between the reverence due to the one parent 
and to the other. Many and many a long century did it take to 
work out this great result; and those who reproach the English 
law of marriage with its having subsisted under papal guardian- 
ship, should remember that the same period, and the same tract 
of Christendom, which brought it down in safety, delivered to us 
along with it that precious legacy of customs and ideas which 
has established woman upon the very highest levels of our moral 
and spiritual existence, for man’s benefit no less than for her own. 
We earnestly protest against a measure, by means of which she is 
for the first time to be branded by our Statute Book with a revived 
inequality. We are not careful to weigh the differences in the 
moral guilt and degradation of adultery between man and woman, 
because they are differences of degree, not principle—of shade, 
not essence ; for the essential heinousness of carnal sin consists, for 
man and for woman alike, in the profanation it offers to that 
Lord, into whose Body they are both incorporated by the provisions 
of the Christian covenant. But this measure, which divorces the 
woman for adultery, and refuses to divorce the man unless he 
has added to the adultery certain other acts of very peculiar 
contumely or cruelty, while it in the first place exempts from 
punishment at least nineteen twentieths—we might perhaps more 
correctly say ninety-nine hundredths—of all the adulteries that 
are committed in England; in the second place too plainly shows, 
at least in germ, that, while woman in marriage is a servant, the 
service is not reciprocal ; that what is to be punished in man is 
not the violation of contract with an equal, but is rather the ill- 
usage of a dependent; savouring by far too much of that saying 
of Milton, of whose system we are now adopting the first in- 
stalment, that marriage was made indeed for man, but woman was 
made for marriage.” 

Our last word shall be for the Church, for the reverence due 
to the religion she teaches, and for the justice and consideration 
that ought to be paid to the clergyshe employs. She has hitherto 
had in the hands of her officers the general discipline of divorce ; 
and she administers, with the full authority of Parliament, the 
sacred rite of marriage in terms which, with the utmost solemnity, 
stamp it as an engagement for life. By law she can marry no 
persons ‘except such as shall absolutely and unconditionally pro- 
mise to be man and wife ‘so long as they both shall live,’ and 
‘until death them do part.’ It is nota little remarkable that the 


* Tetrachordon, Works, i. 282. 
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terms of this contract became at the Reformation even more strin- 
gent than they had been, for before it they were ‘ till death us 
depart, if holy Church it will ordain.’ * With what propriety or 
decency can it be exacted of the clergy that they shall forget this 
compact, which in its terms is absolute, and which by Holy 
Scripture, and by the law of the Church following Holy Scrip- 
ture, is for life, and shall re-marry in virtue of the sentence of a 
civil court those who are married already by a sacred rite done 
and never undone? Only last year the clergy were released by 
Parliament from a difficulty of a far inferior order; for, being 
bound by a mere rubrical direction of the Office to marry only 
upon banns or licence, they were carefully exempted from any 
compulsion to marry upou the certificate of a registrar. The 
legislation now threatened will be, we do not hesitate to say, an 
intolerable burden upon conscience, and it will in our opinion 
strike a blow at the time-honoured union between Church and 
State heavier than any which it has yet received. Nor is it less 
an insult to our religion—supposing for a moment that it were 
worked not by men but by steam, or by water-power like the 
prayer-mill in Thibet—that we should pretend to efface by a 
merely civil process a rite which that religion consecrates as ‘a 
great mystery of the Gospel.’ 

A time may come when society cannot bear the strictness of the 
Christian law, and will reject the drill that is necessary to make 
the soldier, It will then doubtless largely fall back upon that lower 
conception of marriage, which treats it as a purely civil contract 
between individuals, It may be said that that time has already 
come, in a country like England, where, according to the last 
returns, out of one hundred and sixty thousand marriages, seven 
thousand six hundred, a number relatively small but absolutely 
considerable, were celebrated by the Registrar, and therefore with 
no special religious authority. We are far from saying that 
the law offends by permitting such marriages as these to persons 
whose consciences do not enable them to enter into marriage by 
the way properly Christian. So then, if there must be re-marriage, 
let that too be the Registrar’s privilege. The day when marriage 
is made dissoluble by law in England will at best be noted in our 
Calendar with charcoal, not with chalk. But if we are not strong 
enough to hold the lower portion of society up to Christianity, let 
us not be mad enough to drag the very rites of Christianity down 
to the lowered and lowering level of society. Let the salt of the 
earth still keep its savour, and the darkness of the body be illu- 
mined, as far as it may, by the eye that still wakes within it, 





_ ™ Maskell’s Occasional Offices, p. 46; and Ancient Liturgies, Preface, p. clv. . 
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HEN we recently selected Northamptonshire among the 
counties of England for the purpose of introducing our 
readers to the study of our topographical literature, we had the 
advantage of using one of the most laborious and comprehensive 
specimens of county history which the kingdom possesses, the 
incomplete but very valuable work of the late Mr. Baker. We 
have now to present them with the memorials of a district as 
opposite as possible from Northamptonshire in external features 
and in the characteristics of its people; but differing unfortu- 
nately also in this, that, notwithstanding the attention which it 
deserves and has amply received from mere cursory visitors, and 
notwithstanding the profound attachment professed for it by its 
own children, it is absolutely destitute of any work deserving the 
name of a county history at all. We can but point out the 
materials, bulky. in appearance, but very meagre in substance, 
to which its future historian, whenever he may appear, must look 
for assistance. 

Richard Carew, Esquire, of Antony, author of the ‘Survey of 
Cornwall,’ and one of the earliest English topographers, is to 
be numbered among those personages, fortunate alike in print 
and in social life, who have the art of placing us at once on 
terms of pleasing personal familiarity with themselves. His 
gentlemanlike and kindly portrait, at the head of Lord de Dun- 
stanville’s edition of his Survey, seems a very accurate index 
of the qualities of the man. He was furnished with every grace 
to adorn a landed esquire of the best days of the Maiden Queen. 
His mother was an Edgecombe, daughter of that Sir Richard, 
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whose famous demesne of Mount Edgcombe was almost as 
widely known and admired in those days as in ours, and was 
coveted, according to tradition, by the Duke of Ossuna, the chief 
of the Armada, as it was in later days by Napoleon when 
seen from the Bellerophon. He fondly records that he ‘ disputed’ 
in his academic days with Sir Philip Sydney at Christchurch ; 
he calls himself ‘ poor kinsman’ to Sir Walter Raleigh in a very 
graceful dedication. In his youth (according to Anthony Wood) 
he accompanied his uncle Sir George Carew in embassies to 
Denmark and Sweden, and ‘was sent by his father into France 
with Sir Henry Nevill, who was then ambassador lieger unto 
King Henry IV., that he might learn the French tongue, which, 
by reading and talking, he overcame in three quarters of a year.’ 
However this may be—and it seems pretty clear that Wood, in 
the last part of the story, has mistaken a son of our Carew for 
the father—it is certain that he was a very considerable modern 
linguist: attempted a translation of Tasso, forming (truth com- 

els us to avow) one of the very harshest specimens extant of 
the Elizabethan octave rhyme; evinced glimpses of the Hamil- 
tonian system in an essay on ‘the true and ready way to leam 
the Latin tongue, mm answer to a quere whether the ordinary way, 
by teaching Latin by the rules of grammar, be the best way to learn 
it? His praises are celebrated by Camden, Spelman, Fitzjeffry, 
and other choice Latinists of the time, in language which they 
could hardly have pitched higher if they had been discoursing 
of Lord Bacon. He was a member of that primordial College of 
Antiquaries which met, in the later days of Elizabeth, at the 
house of Sir Robert Cotton, and was suppressed, as was asserted, 
through some pedantic dislike or suspicion conceived against it 
by her successor. In his own county he seems to have been an 
active, hearty, and loyal gentleman, particularly interested in the 
maintenance and exercise of the Cornish militia force, of not less 
than six thousand well-armed men, which the danger of Spanish 
invasion in that quarter had called into existence; a sportsman, 
a skilful archer, and an enthusiastic ‘hurler,’ as is evident from 
the impassioned description he gives of the game; a discreet 
justice, and (it is said) one of the first agriculturists of his day 
in England. Nor are there wanting in his gossiping Survey 
plentiful touches which disclose his own social and friendly 
mode of life among his countrymen of all classes—such as the 
affectionate notice of ‘my friend John Goit,’ the wrestling 
champion of Cornwall; and of the ‘old fellow whom I keep for 
alms, and not for his work,’ who executed those ingenious devices. 
in the construction of his favourite fishpond to which he has 
devoted sundry pages of prose and verse. His Survey is very. 
opiocl . pleasant 
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pleasant reading, in sound vernacular English, with many pas- 
sages of spirited and picturesque description; but it must be 
confessed that both its natural history and its details of pedigree 
savour of the gentlemanly amateur rather than of the painstaking 
observer or antiquary. There is, in plain truth, little to be 
learnt from his entertaining pages except what relates exclu- 
sively to his own particular time and personal observation. 

It would be difficult to find a stronger contrast than that 
between the amiable esquire of Antony and our next native 
Cornish antiquary of any note, Mr. William Hals, of Saint 
Wenn. This gentleman, of an old Devonshire family transplanted 
into Cornwall, was engaged for at least half a century (from 1685 
to 1736) in collecting materials for a parochial history of the 
latter county. A printer of Truro undertook to publish them 
about 1750, and brought out ten numbers im folio, comprising 
72 parishes. These have become excessively scarce, for the 
‘publication is said to have been suspended,’ according to 
Lysons, ‘for want of purchasers, occasioned by the scurrilous 
anecdotes which it contained, and reflections thrown on some of 
the principal families.’ Assuredly the strangest reason ever 
given‘for a book not selling. Certain it is that the publication 
of these remains of Master Hals, and the fear of more behind, 
occasioned a good deal of excitement through the county: and 
no wonder; for although, we are told, the printer exercised very 
careful supervision, enough has found its way into the printed 
numbers to justify the terror and wrath which they aroused in 
sundry manor-houses and country towns: hints of mysterious 
and undetected crimes ; old domestic jars raked up, and family 
foibles exposed ; the weak points of valued pedigrees carefully 
displayed ; stories of secret burials; and uncanonical marriages, 
and discreditable ghosts haunting houses of repute ; revelations, 
in short, which threatened the comfort or wounded the pride of 
many a powerful kindred, and particularly of all whose fore- 
fathers had in any way got into collision with the family of Hals 
in social or pecuniary matters. The author seems to have beena 
splenetic and spiteful personage. His contemporary and fellow 
topographer, Mr. Tonkin of Trevaunance (who likewise unsuc- 
cessfully attempted a history of the county), had evidently 
quarrelled personally with Hals. ‘ As his method,’ says he, ‘is 
quite different from mine, and that I have some other reasons not 
necessary to mention for not corresponding with him, I can 
safely say that in this present work of mine I have not made use 
of one single line out of his compositions,’ ‘I shall make it my 
particular care,’ he says elsewhere, in evident allusion to Hals, 
‘to avoid any personal reflections, and much more so not te 
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throw any scandal, pretended judgment, old wives’ tales, &c., on 
any one family whatever; but where I cannot say all the good 
that I wish for, to be very careful at least to forbear the saying 
any ill, as keeping in mind that saying of honest Andrew, 
“Pray eat your pudding, friend, and hold your tongue.”’ 

Hals’s manuscripts appear to have got dispersed and fallen 
into sundry hands, The late Mr. Davies Gilbert collected them, 
as far as he was able, and published them (but mutilated with 
most provoking caution), together with the collections of Tonkin 
and sundry additions of his own, in four octavo volumes in 1837, 
Such as they are, they constitute the best foundation which we 
possess of Cornish family history, though very far inferior to the 
materials available in many other counties. 

A curious specimen of Hals’s scandalmongering propensities 
may be found in his mode of treating the Killigrew family his- 
tory ; and we may reproduce it without the fear of fresh Cornish 
feuds before our eyes, since the last of that clever and courtly 
lineage has been mouldering in the dust for more than a century, 
and their property at Falmouth has passed through several 
family descents to a new and flourishing race, that of her 
Majesty’s present representative at St. Petersburg, who has, we 
will hope, matters of somewhat more consequence to occupy his 
attention. One of this family, Sir John Killigrew, in the reign 
of James I., was the founder of Falmouth—an enterprise which he 
prosecuted successfully against the united interest in the Council 
of the neighbouring corporate towns. The same Sir John is said 
to have burnt his own fine house at Arwennack, close to Fal- 
mouth, to preserve it from falling into the hands of the rebels. 
In the next age the family rose into high favour under the 
Restoration: two or three of its members are recorded as the 
authors of very indifferent plays; one (Thomas Killigrew) lives 
in tradition as the best talker of the wittiest of English courts; 
another (Anne Killigrew) was Dryden’s 

‘ Youngest virgin daughter of the skies, 
Made in the last promotion of the blest.’ 
Yet the family, though thus distinguished in the higher circles 
of society, never throve, according to their contemporary Hals, in 
their own Cornish soil. 

‘The stock is ancient,’ says he, in his satirical vein, ‘and divers of 
the branches have grown to great advancement in calling and livelihood 
by their greater deserts. Though I could never understand that any 
of them ever served their prince or country in any public capacity, as 
parliament-men, justices of the peace, or sheriffs for this county: out 
of a politic and secret reserve to themselves, as not thinking it prudent 
to do other men’s business at their own proper cost and charges, or : 
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be puffed up or pleased with the tickling conceit of making themselves 
popular in their country with any office they did not get money by. 
Wherefore, generally, they were courtiers and favourites of their 
princes, and got many boons thereby of great value.’ 


But a judgment hung over them, says the same considerate 
authority. About the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, while the 
war with Spain continued, Jane Lady Killigrew, with an armed 
party, boarded two Dutch vessels laden on Spanish account, which 
had been driven into Falmouth harbour, killed two Spanish mer- 
chants, and carried away two barrels of pieces of eight. For 
which foul fact she was in danger of her neck, and escaped only 
by dint of great interest, while her associates were hanged at 
Launceston, ‘ lamenting nothing more than that they had not the 
company of that old Jezebel Killigrew at the place, and prayed 
for a judgment on her,’ This strange story succeeding local 
writers have thought it their duty to repudiate with pious horror ; 
but it can scarcely be altogether unfounded, since Hals names his 
own ancestor, Sir Nicholas Hals, the governor of Pendennis, as 
one of those whose influence was exerted in the lady’s behalf. A 
curious relic of this fair buccaneer was long preserved by the 
corporation of Penryn, in the shape of a silver cup, with the 
inscription, ‘ From maior to maior of the town of Penryn, when 
they received me that was in great misery. J. K., 1613.’ The 
‘judgment’ descended a few years later, when the last Killigrew 
of Arwennack was killed in a tavern scuffle, in the same town of 
Penryn, by one Walter Vincent, a barrister, shortly before the 
close of the century ; which Hals (through whose whole narrative 
the colour of some private grudge, or feud, may be distinctly 
traced) records with grim satisfaction. 

A little later than Hals, the Reverend Dr. Borlase, rector of 
Ludgvan, member of a good Celtic family, de la vieille roche, de- 
voted himself to t&e task of illustrating both the natural and 
antiquarian history of his native county; but, except a strong 
attachment to the subject and a certain quaint originality of 
thought and expression, it cannot be said that he brought any 
very eminent qualities to the task. His antiquarianism soon 
loses itself in the mazes of Druidical and Pheenician controversy, 
which he was quite incompetent to unravel—his scientific know- 
ledge in old women’s stories, such as the learned Royal Society 
was very apt to indulge in during the earlier period of its activity. 
The good Doctor was in repute as an ‘ingenious’ provincial per- 
sonage, and corresponded from his nook with Pope, whom he 
furnished with mineral specimens for the construction of his 
Twickenham grotto. ‘I have placed them,’ says the poet, prettily, 
‘where they may best represent yourself—in a shade, but shining.’ 
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One merit, however, the Doctor possesses, which better anti- 
quaries and profounder philosophers too commonly want—he is 
very readable. His folios are still in request, and far worse en- 
tertainment may be found than in turning over their pages in the 
leisure of a Cornish manor-house or town library. 

Of other topographers, such as Norden, Tonkin, C, Gilbert, and 
Davies Gilbert (whose Parochial History is a poor compilation, 
very unworthy of the writer’s ability), we need not make farther 
mention ; and scarcely of the Reverend Richard Polwhele, to 
whom, indeed, we owe a certain kindness for his preservation of 
a vast amount of legendary story and social gossip, which would 
have perished without him, but whose egotism, literary vanity, 
tastelessness, and wonderful prolixity are past all pardon. Trashy 
as his ‘ History of Cornwall’ is in every respect, it preserves its 
place on the shelves and keeps up its price, for want of a later 
and better. We shall be very glad if we have said enough to 
set some of those few who have sufficient learning and patience— 
those who have zeal in the cause are abundantly numerous—on 
devising the best means of supplying this deficiency. A history 
of Cornwall, such as we can conceive, would be a more attractive 
work than almost any other county could furnish, combining the 
account of very curious physical phenomena and highly striking 
scenery with that of a most important branch of our national 
industry—the records of a distinct people and language, of mys- 
terious antiquity, with those of many stirring events of modern 
times, and family annals unusually rich in variety of character 
and incident. The tourist has already been provided with an 
ample and interesting guide in the excellent ‘Handbook of 
Devon and Cornwall.’ 

When Gilpin, the author of ‘ Forest Scenery,’ wrote his Tour 
in the West of England towards the close of the last century, he 
disposed of all Cornwall in the following bréef paragraph :— 

*From Launceston we travelled as far into Cornwall as Bodmin, 
through a coarse, naked country, and in all respects as uninteresting 
as can well be conceived. Of wood, in every shape, it was entirely 
destitute. Having heard that the country beyond Bodmin was exactly 
like what we had already passed, we resolved to travel no farther in 
Cornwall, and instead of visiting the Land’s End, as we had intended, 
we took the road to Lescard, proposing to visit Plymouth on our 
return !’ 

Nor can we blame the accomplished writer, who only saw 
nature according to his lights, that is, with the trained 
_udgment of a landscape gardener. If he had continued his 
journey to the Land’s End, he would equally have found all 
‘barren. The seventy miles from Launceston to Mount’s Bay 
: make 
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make the dreariest strip of earth traversed by any English high 
road, In the eastern portion, indeed, the rough granitic tors 
and boulders, and the greater height of the hills, lend something 
of a wild interest to the scene; but, after passing Bodmin, the 
Cornish moorland appears in its true character—the most im- 
practicable, as well as desolate, of all British wildernesses. For 
its desolation is not that of nature alone. The whole surface 
has been excavated, dug into hillocks, disturbed and turned over 
and over again, sometimes by the primeval stream-works of the 
‘old men,’ sometimes by more modern labour, in search of 
metallic wealth. Off the roads it is utterly impervious on wheels 
or on horseback, and only to be walked, or rather floundered, 
over, by jumping from patch to patch of firmer land. Flat, or 
slightly undulating, and bounded towards the horizon by low 
rounded hills of similar character to itself, it stretches almost 
from sea to sea, a most unclassical ‘Campagna,’ covered with the 
ruins of obscure industry. 

Such is the region which gave Cornwall its ancient fame and 
character, when chiefly traversed by tourists on their way abroad, 
rolling along its only high road to Falmouth, the Atlantic postern- 
gate of England. We will take a very different course, and 
endeavour to conduct the traveller with us, as compendiously as 
possible, along the two convergent shores which stretch, bay 
after bay, towards the setting sun. 

The long range of mural cliffs which commences at Hartland 
Point in Devonshire, extending to Tintagel in Cornwall, faces 
due west with scarcely any interruption, Owing to this ex- 
posure, whether aided by the violence of the converging currents 
of the Bristol and St. George’s Channel, or by some other un- 
explained cause, the sea breaks on it with a sustained violence 
unequalled elsewhere, it is said, in these islands. Not on the 
Land's End itself—aot on the outer line of the Hebrides—not 
even on the magnificent coast of Clare in Ireland, do the long 
rollers ef the Atlantic march in with such stupendous weight and 
force as along this portion of Cornish shore. The enthusiast 
for marine scenery has only to take his stand on the break- 
water at Bude, when a spring-tide is rising even in calm weather, 
in order to enjoy the full effect of this magnificent exhibition 
of the power of ocean. Near the bold headland crowned by 
Tintagel Castle the coast becomes loftier and more brokem in 
picturesque inlets; and still farther west, from Padstow haven 
to the ‘ Towans,’ or sand-dunes, of Perran, the hard schistose 
rocks, of which it is chiefly composed, become almost horizontally 
stratified. This peculiar formation exposes them to the action 
of the billows at their base, and wears them (like cliffs of 
’ secondary 
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secondary sandstone elsewhere) into a thousand fantastic shapes— 
flat-topped islands and peninsulas standing out like enchanted 
castles against the horizon; gigantic staircases, stacks, columns, 
turrets, caverns, and ‘ beilows-holes’ of every conceivable shape 
and character, This last-mentioned portion of the Cornish sea- 
board is perhaps on the whole the most picturesque, if not 
absolutely the grandest in its features, and it is the least 
accessible and the least known. 

Bare, bleak, and solitary as this north-western coast may be, 
it is enlivened by the numerous and beautiful ‘ combes’ or valleys 
which open into it, and which nearly all pursue an absolutely 
straight course, east and west, from their origin in the moorlands 
to the sea. We must call on the author of ‘ Westward Ho,’ who 
writes with all the enthusiasm of a native, to aid our powers of 
description :— 


‘Each is like the other, and each is like no other English scenery. 
Each has its upright walls, inland of rich oak wood, nearer the sea of 
dark green furze, then of smooth turf, then of weird black cliffs, which 
range out right and left far into the deep sea, in castles, spires, and 
wings of jagged iron-stone. Each has its narrow strip of fertile meadow ; 
its crystal trout-stream winding across and across from one hill-foot to 
the other; its grey stone mill, with the water sparkling and humming 
round the dripping wheel; its dark rock-pools above the tide-mark, 
where the salmon gather in from their Atlantic wanderings after each 
autumn flood ; its ridge of blown sand, bright with golden trefoil and 
crimson lady’s finger; its grey bank of polished pebbles, down which 
the stream rattles toward the sea below. Each has its black field of 
jagged shark’s-tooth rock, which paves the cove from side to side, 
streaked with here and there a pink line of shell sand, and laced with 
white foam from the eternal surge, stretching in parallel lines out to 
the westward, in strata set upright on edge, or tilted towards each other 
at strange angles by primeval earthquakes. Such is the “* mouth,” as 
those coves are called, and such the jaw of teeth which they display, one 
rasp of which would grind abroad the timbers of the stoutest ship. To. 
landward, all richness, softness, and peace; to seaward, a waste and 
howling wilderness of rock and roller, barren to the fisherman and hope- 
less to the shipwrecked mariner.’ 


One characteristic feature is not noticed in this description. 
From their straight course and their opening due west, these long 
‘combes’ admit the sunset at their extremity for a great part 
of the year. Few scenes of the simpler kind remain better im- 
pressed on the memory than the prospect down one of these 
tranquil valleys, with its rippling mill-stream and rich enclosures, 
when the red ball of the autumnal sun just sinks between its soft 
seaward portals of sloping turf, lighting up the line of golden 
sand which forms its bar, and the intense blue of the strip of 
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ocean beyond, A north-looking shore has, doubtless, its disad- 
vantages—nothing, indeed, can repay us fully in our latitudes for 
the privation of our rare and precious sunbeams; but it has 
one great compensation—the colouring of the sea, at almost all 
hours, is incomparably deeper and more various than on coasts 
where the spectator faces the meridian light. 

One of these combes, in a singular insulated position, north of 
Bude, contains the site, we can hardly say the remains, of the 
original Stowe, held for 600 years by the brave Cornish Gren- 
villes, not to be confounded with the more eminent family of 
Wotton; for though genealogists have invented a connexion 
between them, their arms as well as history are different. No 
family ever acquired so strong a hold on popular affection in 
Cornwall as this gallant race. ‘ You are upon an uncommon 
foundation in that part of the world,’ says George Grenville, the 
poetical Lord Lansdowne, in a letter to his nephew, William 
Henry Earl of Bath, in 1711 :— 


‘Your ancestors, for at least five hundred years, never made any 
alliances, male or female, out of the western counties: thus there is 
hardly-a gentleman, either in Cornwall or Devon, but has some of your 
blood, as you of theirs. I remember the first time I accompanied your 
grandfather (Sir Bevil Grenville) into the west, upon holding his par- 
liament of tinners as Warden of the Stannaries, when there was the 
most numerous appearance of gentry of both counties that had ever 
been remembered together. I observed there was hardly any one but 
he called cousin, and I could not but observe, at the same time, how 
well they were pleased with it.’ 


He proceeds to advise his nephew always to make Stowe his 
principal residence :— 


‘From the Conquest to the Restoration your ancestors constantly 
resided among their countrymen, except when the public service called 
upon them to sacrifice their lives for it. Stowe, in my grandfather’s 
time, till the wars broke out, was a kind of academy for all the young 
men of family in the country : he provided himself with the best masters 
of all kinds for education, and the children of his neighbours and friends 
shared the advantage with his own. Thus he in a manner became 
father of his county, and not only engaged the affection of the present 
generation, but laid a foundation of friendship for posterity, which is 
not worn out to this day.’ 


The amiable writer, one of the last enthusiasts and sufferers 
for the Stuart cause in England, lived to see the extinction of his 
lineage. Their estates passed to coheiresses, and their place 
knew them no more, The Carterets, who followed, pulled down 
the Palladian palazzo built by John Earl of Bath, when it had 
stood scarcely half a century ; many of the finest materials were 
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transferred to the namesake ‘Stowe’ of the Buckinghamshire 
Grenvilles; and a very indifferent ‘Elegy written among the 
ruins of a nobleman’s seat in Cornwall,’ by the first poet Moore, 
is all that remains of the glory of the western family. 

Yet this famous residence (where the intrigues of the Royalists 
with Monk, which led to the Restoration, were mainly con- 
cocted) stood far from high roads and market towns, in a situa- 
tion so strangely secluded and remote from objects of conveni- 
ence and interest, that, with modern ideas, it is difficult to con- 
ceive its occupation by any family of distinction. The truth is, 
however, that it is not easy for us to place ourselves exactly in 
the position of our forefathers, or to adopt the notions arising out 
of that position. To be near some great thoroughfare now seems 
to us nearly indispensable. But when there were very few such 
thoroughfares, when almost all places were accessible alike only 
through by-roads, and on horseback or in private conveyances, one 
place was in reality scarcely more out of the way than another, 
or at least the difference was far less notable than in our time. 
Many districts which we now term hardly ‘liveable’ were well 
inhabited by gentry of old. The favourite spots round which 
country-houses are now congregated had in those times no attrac- 
tion from superior accessibility, and love of the picturesque was 
as yet unborn. 

A more remarkable site among these northern combes is the 
beautiful Vale of Lanherne, which stretches in a direct line from 
the town of St. Columb to the lonely little ‘ Porth’ or cove in 
which it terminates, presenting a succession of lovely scenery— 
the groves of Carnanton, once the seat of Noy, Charles I.’s 
able though miserly and crabbed attorney-general (his heart at 
his death was found shrivelled up, say his biographers, into the 
substance of a leathern penny purse); the grey Convent at Lan- 
herne, formerly the manor-house of the Arundels, devoted by one 
of the family to the reception of nuns driven here by the first 
French Revolution; the old church-tower of Mawgan, em- 
bowered in its grove of lofty Cornish elms (the small-leaved 
variety, strangely neglected in other parts of England)— 

* While, ’neath the shelter of those graceful trees, 
Myriads of blue-bells woo the honey-bees, 
And with their perfume lade the gentle gale : 
And round each cot the admiring stranger sees 
Geraniums clustering as in southern vale, 
And scarce believes he roams a sea-bound Cornish dale.’ 

We borrow these verses from Mr. Stokes, whose volume of 
graceful poetry, dictated by strong local attachment, we have 
cited at the head of this article, and on whom we intend to 
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draw for materials, though less in his poetical capacity than in 
that of a guide, with a true eye for the picturesque, and apprecia- 
tion of the interesting in his favourite provincial history. 

Cornwall is swept by the constant blasts of the Atlantic, and 
so extreme, says the author of the Handbook, is the fury of the 
gales, that even the tombstones in the churchyards are supported 
by masonry as a prop against the wind. The whole northern 
coast is of a singularly desolate and uninhabited character: it 
possesses only two or three wretched harbours, and the bordering 
villages nestle away from the blast under the landward slope of 
the cliffs. The traveller may scramble for many a mile over 
rocks which seem abandoned by man to undisturbed myriads 
of their own primitive population— 


‘ The graceful terns skim o’er the heaving deep 
Like winged fleets that elfin hands might frame, 
Or hang in clusters round the headlands steep : 
Of rarer beauty, though of harsher name, 
The choughs for glossy plumes the raven shame, 
With vermeil-tinted legs and brizht red beaks, 
Haunting remotest cliffs where sea-pinks flame : 
Guillemots and gulls with hubbub fill the creeks, 
But hastening from the shore for storms the petrel seeks.’ 


Yet there are occasions on which these untrodden shores are 
crowded with a noisy population, puzzling the observer to con- 
jecture how, in so desert-looking a country, such swarms are 
recruited. Some idea of its density may be attained by watching 
the files of farmers’ carts in the mornings descending to the 
accessible beaches to collect the sea-sand, drifted by the north- 
west winds along this exposed coast, for manure. But the great 
opportunities, which seem to call the very cliffs into life, are 
those of the fishery, and particularly the pilchard fishery :— 


‘Impetuous pour 
By every sheep-path steep the ruddy swarm 
From woodland cot, green field, and heathy moor ; 
And from the earth’s deep chambers dank and warm 
The pallid miner comes, with spare but sinewy form. 
Heaps upon heaps, upon the shelving beach, 
The scaly captives gasping, glistening lie, 
Scarcely above the empurpled waves’ wide reach: 
What clamour blithe of those who sell and buy ! 
The voice of woman and the urchin’s ery 
Shrill-mingling with man’s rough sonorous tone : 
The busy bulkers in the cellars high 
Up-pile the fish: no savoury task they own, 
While bay-salt o’er each layer with lavish hand is thrown.’ is 
ur 
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Our local poet seems in this passage to have in his eye the 
early pilchard fishery of June and July, carried on by the drift- 
boats, which take the fish far out at sea, and bring their catch 
for disposal to the shore. But later in the summer the great 
shoals of pilchards begin to close in with the shore itself. 


‘When the corn is in the shock 
The fish are at the rock,’ 


says the Cornubian rhyme; and then begins the far more excit- 
ing, and far more important, season of the seine fishery: a most 
precarious harvest, for nothing can be more unaccountable than 
the annual variations in the habits of these migratory fish. But 
the Cornish pilchard fishery, like Cornish mining, would seem 
to demand a treatise apart. A few words of statistics, which we 
borrow from the amusing author of ‘A Week at the Lizard,’ 
must suffice for our present purpose. In 1847, a very productive 
year, 40,000 hogsheads were cured, containing somewhere about 
an hundred million of fishes; and representing, probably, after 
all deductions, a net value to the takers of 80,000/.: of these 
hogsheads 16,000 were sold at Naples, 10,000 in the ports of 
the Adriatic, the two principal markets. The fish are cured 
simply by pressure, in layers strewn with bay-salt; but the 
Spaniards, imagining them to be smoked, called them ‘ fumados ; 
whence, apparently, the highly inappropriate Cornish name of 
‘fair maids’ for these lean and juiceless relics of the ocean. 

The southern coast is very different from the northern in 
character, though rich in attractions of its own. Here, from 
some geological cause not explained, the strata, though similar 
to those already described in the north, are in general nearly 
perpendicular instead of horizontal, a circumstance which entirely 
changes the character of the scenery. Instead of plateaux and 
castellated promontories, and mural cliffs undermined at the base, 
we find long jagged ranges of razor-backed precipices projecting 
into the sea, ‘aiguilles’ and pinnacles of splintered rock, and 
branching estuaries between. Notwithstanding its more favour- 
able south-easterly exposure, this coast is as bare and desert as the 
other wherever it fringes the open sea ; but from its geological con- 
struction it is far richer in harbours, from the noble havens of Fal- 
mouth, Plymouth, and Helford, to the numerous deep and narrow 
creeks which shelter the village fishing-boats. These southern 
estuaries run far inland, and their steep wooded banks furnish the 
most visited and admired scenery of the county, though perhaps 
a little monotonous in their beauty. Cornwall is on the whole 
by no means the naked country which is commonly supposed : 
we have read, but cannot quote our authority, that its surface of 
woodland 
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woodland is relatively greater than that of any other county; 
but then by far the greater portion of this is covered with mere 
oak coppice, which thrives luxuriantly. Timber trees are, on 
the whole, a failure ; they grow well at first, but when they attain 
a certain height the ruthless sea-blast drives them to leeward, 
and their growth becomes slow and their shape distorted. 
Boconnoc, the ancient seat of the Mohuns, now of Lady Gren- 
ville, has almost the only Cornish park which exhibits the forest- 
like features of the old demesnes of middle England. Fruit 
ripens but indifferently ; and although the climate is singularly 
favourable to flowers, the peasantry, at least in the mining dis- 
tricts, seem to have little taste for horticulture, and the tourist 
soon misses the lovely tressure of myrtle, fuchsia, and still more 
delicate plants with which the commonest Devonian cottage is so 
often girdled. Some imported trees flourish very extensively, 
like wild native plants, in the western region. The pinaster, 
introduced by Praed of Trevetho early in the last century, forms 
an ordinary feature in the landscape around Mount’s Bay: the 
‘Pinus Austriaca,’ a tree of similar habits, seems to brave the 
Atlantic blast with equal vigour. The tamarisk, also an importa- 
tion, now forms a copious and beautiful underwood in the seques- 
tered combes of the southern coast, especially in the region of 
serpentine rock which stretches towards the Lizard lights— 


* Those ever burning fires, which smile 
O’er night’s bleak ocean many a mile, 
To welcome Albion’s truant child 
From Indian shore, or western wild.’ 


But the indigenous shrubs of this remote corner of England 
surpass all exotics in their profuse beauty; such as the two 
species of heath peculiar to Cornwall—Erica vagans and Ciliaris, 
the latter the most graceful of the tribe—and the Cornish double- 
flowering furze, of singular size and richness, which blooms 
almost all through the year, but most abundantly in that season 
when nature seems to stand most in need of gay attire, and covers 
the bleak hill-sides in early spring with an expanse of gorgeous 
yellow carpeting. 

South and North meet in the low moorish plateau which divides 
the Hayle estuary from Mount’s Bay, almost united in spring- 
tides ; and beyond it the traveller greets at last the amphitheatre 
of dusky hills which constitute the Land’s End promontory— 
the Bolerium of old times, the very Cornwall of Cornwall, the 
last stronghold of the old Celtic tongue and thoughts, and to this 
day the most intensely national portion, so to speak, of the 
peninsula. It is a bleak and bare region to the eye, “en is 
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only the sheltered coast of Mount’s Bay ; but abounding in life, 
wealth, and mining and commercial activity; while its soil, strange 
to say, is among the most fertile, and its agriculture among the 
most profitable in England, London being mainly supplied with 
early vegetables from the district about Penzance, while the very 
last wheat-fields in England, near the Land’s End, produce on 
their warm bed of ‘growan,’ or decomposed granite, from thirty 
to forty bushels to the acre. To the stranger, however, the chief 
attraction of the district is in the magnificent cliff scenery which 
stretches round it in a semicircle from St. Ives to Mount’s Bay. 
The Land’s End is itself an impressive scene, but much sur- 
passed in grandeur and picturesqueness by many points of the 
vicinity—the greenstone cliffs of Zennor, the headlands of 
Tol-pedn-penwith, Castle-Treryn, and the Logan. The vast ex- 
panse of ocean, from these heights, is at all times a grand 
spectacle ; it is terrible, when a fierce westerly gale seems to 
level before it the whole floor of the sea, driving forward one 
blinding sheet of foam even to the summits of the Land’s End 
precipice ; but it is yet more solemn in its quieter mood, when, 
with little wind stirring, the vast billows, propagated from some 
centre of storms far in the Atlantic, come slowly to break on the 
rocks in measured cadences of thunder, the very types of enormous 

wer in repose. 

Such is the land of the Cornu-Britons, that small but strongly- 
characterised Celtic people, about whom so much has been 
dreamed by the learned, and so little is really known. That 
they were a distinct race, and had a peculiar language, is certain ; 
but the particulars which are recorded respecting the annals of 
the one, and the genius and literature of the other, seem in the 
last degree vague, shifting, and mythical. Of one tradition, 
carelessly repeated by one historian after another, the slightest 
inspection of the country, or even a good map, is sufficient to 
prove the unsoundness. This is the story, that the Cornubians 
occupied in the last century of Saxon dominion a considerable 
portion of the kingdom of Wessex; that they were expelled 
from Devonshire by Athelstan, and the Tamar fixed as the 
boundary of the races, only as late as a.v. 936. If Athelstan’s 
successes are correctly reported, they probably amounted only to 
a reconquest of territory which the Cornubians (aided by the 
Danes) had for a short time wrested from the Saxons. But the 
real national boundary between Celt and Saxon was assuredly 
fixed many generations before the reign of Athelstan. For was 
the Tamar ever that boundary. A military frontier it may have 
been, a national limit never. The proof of this assertion will 
be found in the fact that the names of villages and = — 
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both banks of the Tamar are equally Saxon. The limit between 
Celt and Saxon, as unerringly ascertained by the test of nomen- 
clature, passes not along the Tamar, but (in accordance with the 
general law of ethnography) nearly along the headwaters of 
the streams flowing into it—a line crossing the peninsula trans- 
versely from a little west of Plymouth to the neighbourhood of 
Tintagel. To the east of this line the map discloses very few 
Cornish names; to the west, scarcely a single Saxon. Now it 
must be remembered that at the date of Domesday, or reign of 
Edward the Confessor, these local names were almost entirely 
the same as now. The inference is inevitable, that the geogra- 
phical division of Celt and Saxon was likewise the same as now ; 
and the farther inference is almost irresistible, that a line so defi- 
nitely marked must have been the same for generations, probably 
for centuries, before. Without, therefore, going farther into the 
subject, we will only express our own adhesion to those who 
believe that the last substantial struggle between the two nations 
took place at a far earlier period; that the Cornubians were 
finally driven by the Saxons into their remote and permanent 
quarters in the seventh century, the date of a.p. 647 being posi- 
tively fixed by some authorities. This supposition leaves un- 
touched the vexed question whether King Arthur, who, if real, 
must have flourished in the sixth century, was a mythical or an 
historical personage. The conquest seems to have been accom- 
plished not without hard fighting ; for antiquarian research seems 
to disclose faint records of a stand made against the invaders on 
the Exe, and again on the Tamar; nor without the expulsion of 
the royal house and chief nobility, who migrated, it is said, into 
Armorica. Subsequently to this time the political boundary may 
have varied, as we have said, owing to partial successes of the 
Dano-Cornish forces, but the national boundary was then fixed 
for ever. 

Nor have the Cornish race remained permanently owners of 
the soil, even within the narrow limits thus assigned to them. 
The pride of ancestry was, indeed, in former times intense in 
Cornwall, and is a rooted feeling even at the present day, un- 
favourable as are our modern habits of thought to its maintenance. 
There are two things, it is said, of which every tradesman and 
small farmer west of Truro is thoroughly persuaded—the one, 
that he will some day or other make his fortune in a mine ; the 
other, that he is in some way descended from King Arthur. 
That mysterious potentate was equally familiar in the Cornish 
pedigrees of older time. In the Scrope and Grosvenor contro- 
versy under Edward the Third, one of the witnesses deposes to 
having seen the shield of the Scropes hanging over an hostel 
occupied 
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occupied by a Cornish knight of the family of Carminow (azure, 
a bend or, is the proper cognizance of that house), and that the 
owner, on being questioned, affirmed that the bearing in dispute 
was granted to his family by King Arthur! Some pedigrees 
indeed are still more boldly imaginative. The Vivians of Truro 
are derived by certain genealogists from one Vivianus Annius, 
a Roman general, and son-in-law to. Domitius Corbulo. In 
short, the proverbial extravagance of Cambrian descents finds 
its counterpart among the kindred race south of the Bristol Chan- 
nel, And yet a somewhat closer inspection of history is but 
little favourable to the Celtic pretensions. It seems clear from 
Domesday Book and the later recensions of tenants in capite, 
that before the Conquest Saxons, and after the Conquest Normans, 
were the owners of the soil, with very slight exception, from the 
Tamar to the Land’s End. We believe that scarcely any properly 
Cornish lineage can eStablish, on fair grounds, a connexion with 
those named in Domesday, except Trelawney and Trevelyan— 
the latter no longer inhabiting the county, The Dinhams, Mo- 
huns, Bassets, Blanchminsters, Grenvilles, who parcelled out the 
land under the Earls of Cornwall, looked down on the indigenous 
gentry with the same contempt which (as we are now told) was 
measured out to them in return by the real old Norman families, 
who, though descendants of sea kings themselves, had grown too 
proud and too lazy to take much part in such a filibustering busi- 
ness as the invasion of England by William the Bastard. But their 
period of triumphant supremacy was (in Cornwall at least) a very 
limited one. Wars and feuds, forfeitures, outlawries, mortgages, 
and, more perhaps than any other cause, premature marriages 
and ‘fast’ lives, devoured the proud blood of the Conquerors. 
Some, indeed, of the great Norman races of the county were 
only extinguished in the last century ; but the great majority had 
died out long before, and the Celtic gentry—the men of Tre, 
Pol, and Pen—slowly emerged from under the débris of Saxon and 
Norman, and, boldly ignoring their period of depression, assumed 
(like Carminow aforesaid) the position of direct descent from the 
chivalry of the Round Table. These families, like their kindred 
in Wales, seem to have been very long without proper family 
names. ‘The Cornish, says Carew, ‘entitle one another with 
his own and his father’s name, and conclude with the place of his 
dwelling, as John Thomas Pendarves,’ &c. And when the branch 
of a family obtained a new seat, it changed its name accordingly. 
This practice, says Tonkin (in 1736), was in use within a cen- 
tury of his time. 
The Cornish title to the honour of a distinct written language 
and literature is, after all, scarcely less apocryphal than the pedi- 
grees 
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grees of the native aristocracy. Of course the extreme antiquity 
of the language is undeniable, and its close kindred to the Welsh. 
But the authenticity of its supposed literary monuments is very 
questionable, and the whole subject of them is involved not only 
in obscurity, but, it may be suspected, in a good deal of mystifi- 
cation, The Cornish have been at all times a little inclined to 
play on the credulity of ‘ foreigners’ in this matter. The learned 
Daines Barrington was sadly hoaxed by the wits of Mount’s Bay, 
on his search after Celtic antiquities in 1773; and as he tells us 
that he went about offering money for Cornish words, he certainly 
laid himself open to such liberties. At an earlier time it seems 
to have been a favourite exercise of ingenuity to compose pseudo- 
antique remains of the Cornish language, in which it is impossible 
now to disentangle what is ancient from what was invented. Cor- 
nish was last used in divine service (it should seem) in Lande- 
wednack, the southernmost parish of England, about 1680. It 
was currently spoken in the parishes west of Penzance for a gene- 
ration or two later. There its authentic history ends. The few 
posterior instances of its use commonly cited are very doubtful. 
The traces of it which ingenious people have detected in the 
modern English dialect of Cornwall are almost wholly imaginary. 
We have seen many words of the latter noted as Celtic which are 
in reality good, but obsolete, Saxon. Modern Anglo-Cornish is, in 
truth, a rather superior provincial dialect, abounding in sound 
Shakspearian and even older expressions, and more intelligible 
than some of those spoken farther east. Of true Celtic it has 
scarcely anything except what may be termed words of art, such 
as the nomenclature of the rocks and their phenomena, in use 
among the miners. In fact, we doubt whether the production of 
a hybrid language (such as modern English) is not confined to 
times when written literature abounds. Primitive tribes seem 
rarely or never to mix languages. We believe that the French 
peasants, conterminous with the Bas Bretons, speak a dialect as 
free from Celticism as those of Touraine ; the Walloons of Liege, 
surrounded by Flemings, have little tincture of Flemish in their 
peculiar French ; the Alsatian has little or no French in his bad 
German. One peculiarity, quaintly noted by old Carew in the 
Anglo-Cornish, may still be observed; it had not above two or 
three of what he calls ‘natural oaths,’ but this want was ‘ relieved 
with a flood of most bitter curses and spiteful nicknames.’ To 
this day, a Cornish scolding is most profuse and exuberant in 
a of eloquence, for which little authority can elsewhere be 
ound, 

It has been seen that the Norman families obtained, with few 
exceptions, but a slight and temporary hold of territorial power in 
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Cornwall.; and, notwithstanding their-secluded position and their 
love of long-descended pedigrees, the Cornish have been, on the 
whole, less feudal in.their notions, less led and swayed by aris- 
tocratic influences, than the inhabitants of most English. counties. 
The bulk of the,people rose against the Government in three 
several and very remarkable insurrections—twice under Henry 
the.Seventh and once under Edward the Sixth; and on neither 
occasion. do'we find that any leading family was engaged .in the 
rebellion, And at the present day, if any political partisan were 
to. seek to rouse the passions of the western population, he would 
find his purpose much better answered by enlisting in his cause 
a few Methodist teachers and a few mining ‘ captains,’ than 
through the gentry of the district. This is not inconsistent with 
the exercise of great local influence, here and there, by individual 
gentlemen who stand high in public.estimation as benefactors of 
the county. No race estimate services of this kind more highly, 
or repay them more cordially, than the Cornish. Such men as 
the late Lord de Dunstanville and Mr. Tremayne—we might 
cite some equally remarkable living names, were it not our pur- 
pose to avoid all personal allusion—exercised a kindly authority 
among them hardly surpassed by that of the Grenvilles and Tre- 
lawneys of old times. But the homage was tendered .rather to 
the xados nai ayabos, as a Greek republican might have expressed 
it, than to the edyévns. 

The main reason for this inferior force of the feudal principle 
was to be found, doubtless, in the commercial and self-relying 
habits of the people. Those habits, on which we shall have 
presently to.dwell more at length, are rooted among them from 
an antiquity far exceeding that of the oldest family annals. The 
industry of our ports, our manufacturing provinces, our coal dis- 
tricts, almost that of London itself, are mere products of recent 
ages, compared with the trade of the Cornish tinner. For it 
must be remembered that owing to the profound freedom from 
war and revolution enjoyed at all times by this secluded corner 
of the world, and its monopoly of an indispensable commodity, 
that industry has never been interrupted. ‘Since Diodorus Siculus 
wrote his account of the dealings in tin between the Britons and 
the traders from the Mediterranean on that isle of Ictis which 
nothing but antiquarian perversity could place elsewhere than at 
St. Michael’s Mount—a spot which answers the description alone 
and exactly—the ore has been raised, and wrought, and bartered 
without the intermission probably of a single generation. ‘The 
tourist who reaches Falmouth by sea may look with respect on 
that bare, brown mountain which rises to the left, mangled as it 


is with the scars and seams left by the mining operations of suc- 
cessive 
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cessive ages ; for,\Carn Menellis has never rested, we may believe, 
from the strokes of the miner’s| pick, nor its. neighbouring creeks 
from the dash of the trader’s oar, ‘ since first the old Pheenicians 
came,’ This primeval subterranean corporation, with perpetual 
succession, is but.slightly affected by changes in the ownership 
of the soil above ground, and recks little of the revolutions 
of noble or gentle houses—things of yesterday. 

But another reason for the comparatively small influence of 
great Cornish families is to be found in their own want of dura- 
bility. In most secluded districts and.extremities of our kingdom 
families and descended honours are comparatively of long con- 
tinuance ; from causes teo natural to need explanation. But 
Cornwall forms an exception. Names and titles seem to arise 
and to vanish, as we turn over'the pages of.its county history, as 
rapidly as the fleeting vapours of its ever-changing climate. 
There are, no doubt, families of very respectable antiquity, but 
these have for the most part to make out their pedigree and 
inheritances through singularly complicated female descents. 
Constant intermarriages may have tended in some degree to pro- 
duce this tendency to\decay. The'Grenvilles, as we have seen, 
called cousins with almost all the county. The commercial 
prosperity of the people, and comparative abundance of ready 
money, have also contributed to frequent changes of property, 
by facilitating its alienation. Something must also be attri- 
buted to a certain ‘tincture of migratory habits, restlessness, 
and love of adventure, which seems to belong to the race, 
high and low; ‘ partly,’ to quote again our friend Carew, 
‘for that their issue male, little affecting so remote a corner, 
liked better to transplant their possessions to the heart of the 
realm,’ But the natives themselves have a more compendious 
way of accounting for the phenomenon, by the ‘ doom’ supposed 
to attend Cornish honours. ‘ Peerages planted in Cornwall,’ 
says Borlase, ‘ have seldom been long-lived; they have seldom 
arrived at the third, never at the fourth generation. Viz gaudet 
tertius heres.’ ‘Titles have been multiplied since Borlase’s time ; 
but we remember at this moment only a single exception to his 
rule, in the flourishing house of St. Germain’s. We suspect 
that the landed property of most.of the county has changed hands 
within the last half-century ; and much of it must in ordinary 
probability soon change hands again, with a rapidity well calcu- 
lated to keep alive the popular superstition on this subject. . A 
singular amount of this change in earlier times was brought 
about by premature deaths and tragic catastrophes, contrasting 
oddly with the very peaceful history of the county in general. 
The house of Grenville was.absolutely cut. off.in war, in the field 
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or by camp sickness. The last Lord Mohun, the last Lord 
Camelford, fell in celebrated duels—the last Killigrew, the last 
Noy, in tavern brawls. These were all ‘strong bloods,’ as the 
Scotch phrase it; and peculiar energy in one generation is apt, 
says Aristotle, to degenerate into wildness and even madness in 
succeeding ones—a fancy which Commish family legends would 
seem to corroborate. 

Weare rather surprised at the bold assertion of Mr. Hingston, 
one of our most promising English antiquaries, that Cornwall is 
‘ probably richer in antiquities of every kind than any. other 
county ;’ unless, indeed, the ingenious writer means to include in 
the term ‘antiquities’ the multitudinous remains which fancy 
has classed as British or Druidical. With these we have not 
troubled the reader, on account of our own humiliating inapti- 
tude for such speculations, which in ten minutes always give us 
the sensation described by the student in ‘ Faust,’ ‘as if a mill- 
wheel were going round in his head.’ Cornwall, we should 
rather have said, is not peculiarly rich in ‘ antiquities’ of the 
more modest medieval sort, but what it has are very character- 
istic and very interesting. Few districts have their architectural 
remains, such as they are, so well preserved. The hard grey 
moorstone of which they are mostly built seems almost indestruc- 
tible by time, and preserves its edges with wonderful firmness, 
notwithstanding the damp saltness of the climate. The lover of 
domestic architecture especially may revel in the study of relics 
which seem to bring back past times and past modes of thought 
and action far more vividly than those of less unfrequented 
districts, where decay has been more rapid and the spirit of 
restoration more rampant. Beginning with the very earliest 
Christian times, his eye may range, from specimen to specimen, 
through the long Plantagenet centuries, and through what the 
author of Crotchet Castle somewhere calls ‘ that blissful middle 
period, after the feudal system went out, and before the march of 
mind came in.’ The old castles of Launceston and Restormel 
seem to require comparatively but littlé labour to make them 
habitable once again, and to revive the short and precarious 
feudal splendour of the ‘duchy of Cornwall.’ The towered 
edifice on St. Michael’s ‘ guarded’ Mount—half convent, half 
fortress—is but little changed inside or out (allowing for a slight 
amount of modernising for domestic purposes) since the wars of 
the Roses. Cotele, the lovely and unique seat of the Edgcumbes 
among the hanging woods on the banks of Tamar, has been pre- 
served with punctilious accuracy, a perfect’ model of a gentle- 
man’s mansion of the Tudor times ; even the furniture sedulously 
kept up in the same antique character. Farther in the interior 
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of the county, and out of the way of tourists, lies the beautiful 
and perfectly preserved house of Lanhydrock, built by the first 
Robartes Lord Radnor in 1636-1641, as the inscriptions testify, 
but wearing a far older appearance ; for, no doubt, novelties in 
architecture travelled slowly into the West in those times. Cotele 
has been maintained by reverential care, Lanhydrock by a for- 
tunate neglect ; for until the time of the present possessor no one 
seems to have cared to meddle with its gray walls or its primi- 
tive decorations and furniture. It stands almost untouched, as if 
it had been buried alive since the days of the Puritans, whose 
head-quarters it formed during the campaign of 1644 in the civil 
war. Lord Robartes, its builder, was-a stanch Presbyterian ; 
and the library collected by himself and his chaplain—one Han- 
nibal Gammon—stands on the old shelves of the long gallery as 
if its Roundhead purchasers had been using it only yesterday— 
rare old tomes of scholastic divinity and philosophy, mingled 
with the controversial tracts of the day, and acts and proclama- 
tions of the Long Parliament uncut from the press—a large part 
seasoned with many a bitter MS. marginal note against prelacy 
and popery. An avenue of old sycamores, now decaying, leads 
from the beautiful insulated portal in front of the house across 
the park. That avenue was planted under orders sent by Lord 
Robartes from London, when he had become Conservative, and 
had been clapped by Oliver Cromwell into the Gatehouse, just two 
centuries ago. Except the house of the -Pophams at Littlecote 
(where the identical swords and steel caps of Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides hang round the hall), we know no spot which so vividly 
brings back the memories of the Great Rebellion, so peculiarly 
attractive to the English mind. 

Except in the north-eastern angle of the county, the com- 
monalty are undoubtedly in the main of the old Celtic stock ; 
but they have become far more a mixed race than their kinsfolk 
in the Highlands, Ireland, Wales, or Brittany ; not from invasion, 
but from the gradual infusion of other blood through commerce 
and the demand for labour. This is proved by the considerable 
mixture of English with Cornish family names throughout the 
country. To this cause is probably to be attributed the circum- 
stance that they have less of a marked national physiognomy 
than is usually found in secluded districts. Physically, they are 
a very fine race, well fed, sturdy, and laborious ; in some remote 
districts (such as the extreme southern peninsula of Meneage) 
greatly exceeding the usual stature ; peculiarly broad-shouldered 
everywhere ; a Cornish regiment of militia is said to cover more 
ground than the same number of men from any other county. They 
are long lived also, when the underground population (probably 
not 
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not exceeding from 10;000 to 20,000) is left out of the estimate. 


The life ofthe poor miner himself is a short’ and a painful one. 
Continuous labour in an intensely heated atmosphere (the internal 
warmth of the earth increasing rapidly, as is well known, as we 
descend below the surface) is aggravated by the great additional 
exertion of ascending to ‘grass’ from a depth of perhaps 2000 
feet at the end of the day’s work. It is to us perfectly inexpli- 
cable how the invention of the ‘man-engine, for relieving the 
miner of this terrible drain on his strength, has made no progress, 
among a people so singularly ingenious and full of resource, for 
the last twenty years, being still employed, we believe, in two 
or three large mines only. But the ‘mining population’ gene- 
rally, including the families of the underground labourers, and 
the numbers who find employment in connexion with the mines 
aboveground, are as hardy and well-grown asthe rest. The 
general prevalence, however, of an ungainly, slouching carriage, 
renders:the appearance of this athletic race far less promising 
than the reality justifies, and strikes: forcibly any one who is at 
all accustomed to the upright bearing ofthe drilled populations 
of the continent. Qn the delicate subject of female beauty it is 
dangerous to venture. Observing a sage moderation, we will 
only say that’ good looks, if not absolutely prevalent, are very 
common among the better half of the Cornish nation; that in 
youth they are often attended with a peculiar smoothness and 
clearness of complexion not so easy to describe as to appreciate, 
which the learned derive from the fish-eating propensities of the 
maidens in question; but that the traveller must’ not raise his 
anticipations too high. He will not be often delighted with 
those visions of wild and exquisite beauty which seem to greet 
him from the flower-canopied porches-of a thousand cottages in the 
sweet shire of Devon. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the Cornish—though, 
happily, not a warlike people, nor likely to become so for lack 
of example, while order is maintained among this dense and 
active’ population by a detachment of some thirty or forty 
soldiers at Pendennis—are a peculiarly brave one; brave, even 
beyond the common standard of the quality claimed by English- 
men; with a dash of the reckless and lavish courage of their 
Celtic ancestors; strengthened, doubtless, by the constant habit 
of risking life in the adventures of the sea and the mine. ‘This 
quality they showed abundantly in‘ the old fighting days, the 
record of the ‘Cornish armies’ disclosing a succession of dashing 
exploits against’ superior odds. In the Civil War, Colonel 
Fiennes's Bristol garrison surrendered almost without a blow from 
mere terror of the wild Cornish, who had the character of — 
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like cats up walls and.earthworks. ‘They were still more formi- 
dable from the ease with which they were (and still are) trained 
into soldiers.upon occasion, owing to the habits of discipline and 
of common action which their modes of life give them. In fact, 
their impulses, tastes, and pleasures are almost all gregarious. 
In old days they met, quarrelled, and fraternised, in faction-fights 
like those of Ireland, wrestling matches, hurling matches, and 
similar amusements. The gentry seem to have lived in a social, 
Castle-Rackrent kind of fashion of their own. ‘A gentleman 
and his wife,’ says Carew, ‘ will ride to make merry with his next 
neighbour, and after a day or two these two couples go to a third; 
in which progress they increase like snowballs, till through their 
burdensome weight they break again.’ Long after the time of 
Carew the late Mr. Beckford gave a singular picture ‘of Cornish 
hospitality in 1787, in his account of his reception at a seat near 
Falmouth, when windbound before his voyage to Portugal :— 


‘ We had on the table a savoury pig, right worthy of Otaheite, and 
some of the finest poultry I ever tasted; and round the table two or 
three brace of Cornish gentlefolks, not deficient.in humour or origin- 
ality About eight in the evening six game cocks were ushered 
into the eating rooms by two limber lads in scarlet jackets ; and after 
a flourish of crowings the noble birds set to with surprising keenness. 
Tufts of brilliant feathers. soon flew about the apartments; but the 
carpet was not stained with the blood of the combatants; for, to do 
Trefusis. justice, he has a generous heart, and: takes no pleasure. in 
cruelty. The cocks were unarmed, had their spurs cut short, and may 
live to tight fifty, such harmless battles.’ 


It is however just to add; what Beckford does not, that the 
Squire Trefusis of this sketch (afterwards Lord Clinton) was at’ 
the time a youth of three-and-twenty. Cock-fighting, we pre- 
sume, is nowextinct. Wrestling is almost discontinued, except 
as a publican’s:speculation. Hurling is kept’ up, though with 
less spirit than formerly. But’ the spirit of aggregation rather 
finds a vent in camp-meetings, temperanee-parties, and monster 
tea-drinkings ;- how much for the better or worse we leave it to 
others to say: The Cornish motto of “One and All’ is true 
enough as: expressing this propensity, though absurdly false when 
quoted (as it commonly is) in self-laudation for a supposed spirit 
of national unity. Never was a small people more curiously and 
readily divisiblé into factions, or more disinclined’ (we are sorry 
to say it) to-really useful! co-operation. The railway history of 
the last few years. gives abundant and melancholy proof of our 
assertion. ‘The shrewd Cornishmen rushed, ¢éte baissée, into the 
network of controversies’ in which the interested originators of 
rival railway schemes: had involved the question- of supplying 
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their county with the means of locomotion. We can remember 
the time when narrow gauge and broad gauge.bred discord in 
families almost to the extent of Low Church and High Church— 
when a partisan of the ‘Great Central Line’ would hardly speak 
to a brother townsman on the local committee of the ‘ Cornwall.’ 
This was some twelve years since; and what is the result? 
Hundreds of thousands have been spent, and this populous and 
wealthy region is still, strange to say, ‘beyond railways,’ and 
with every prospect of remaining so—‘ pendent opera inter- 
rupta ’—the gigantic viaducts and earthworks of incomplete lines, 
conspicuous in their loneliness on the hill sides. 

It is rather singular that a hotblooded people thus easily excited 
by local quarrel should be comparatively indifferent to political 
agitation ; but such, we apprehend, is the fact. Notwithstand- 
ing the density of population and the habits of association which 
belong to the labouring classes, they have taken but little share 
in the public movements of late years ; leagues, and unions, and 
Chartist gatherings have had small attraction for them, nor has 
any merely political cause found numerous and sanguine adherents 
in Tews Much, no doubt, is owing to their geographical 

osition, which almost cuts off the contagion of ‘ foreign’ zeal. 

here prevails also among them an amount of self-education in 
political matters, arising from circumstances in their social eco- 
nomy, which makes them far less easily the prey of mere agita- 
tors than operatives in general, Through companionship in 
mining adventure—through the working of the ‘ tributer’ system 
of mining labour, which Mr. Babbage considered so excellent a 
thing that he has urged its extension to other branches of in- 
dustry—through the usage of conducting fishing operations ‘ on 
shares,’ in which all the crew take part—Cornishmen are familiar 
from their youth with the principle of ‘ co-operation,’ and conse- 
quently have not much to learn either of the strength or weakness 
of the Socialist scheme. ‘ Strikes,’ we believe, are unheard of 
in the county. Doubtless, also, the scenes with which they were 
familiar for centuries in the elections for their twenty boroughs, 
and the habit of seeing, ‘ oculis fidelibus,’ the principle of re- 
presentation reduced to a most homely and bibacious contract 
between vendor and purchaser, were not without their effect in 
disgusting the better class with the whole subject, like the peri- 
odical excesses of the Helots at Sparta. But we trace something 
of. this comparative indifference to politics even in their earlier 
history. It is true thatthe Cornish took a very important share 
in the Great Civil War. Twice they may be said to have rescued 
the royal cause—in the campaign of 1643, by the victories of 
Stratton and Lansdowne ; and again, in 1644, when Lord Essex 
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was drawn into Cornwall by the representations of Lord Robartes 
and other Roundhead gentlemen—whose object, says the Royalist 
Sanderson, was to collect their arrears of rent: which imputation 
is denounced by his lordship, in a marginal note on the passage 
in his library at Lanhydrock, as a ‘ base lie.’ This time the 
county was more divided: a good many sided with Essex ; but 
the Royalists again prevailed, and the Presbyterian leader was 
forced to avoid a ruinous surrender by a discreditable flight. 
But notwithstanding these exploits, there seems to have been 
little permanent or passionate loyalty ; the county submitted very 
quietly to the law of the strongest, and showed no vehement mo- 
narchical predilections afterwards. Local historians remark with 
how little personal feeling or asperity the war seems to have been 
carried on in Cornwall; by all, perhaps, except the fierce old 
Cavalier governor of Pendennis, Sir John Arundel of Trerice, who 
took the matter in earnest, and neither gave nor asked for quarter: 
one of his four sons was killed in single combat by a Roundhead 
captain at the siege of Plymouth, and the victor had the assur- 
ance to demand of Sir John, as a magistrate, the reward which 
Parliament had offered for every slain Royalist officer. In later 
times the only political movement with which the Cornish name 
is much associated is that occasioned by the imprisonment of the 
seven bishops, one of whom (Trelawney, of Exeter, afterwards 
ef Bristol and of Winchester) was the chief of his ancient family. 
The famous ballad,— 


‘ And shall Trelawney die? 
There ’s twenty thousand underground 
Will know the reason why,’— 


is, we fear, with the exception of the burden, a modern invention 
of the Rev. Mr. Hawker of Moorwinstow, a writer of no common 
poetical talent. But the bishop, besides his descent, had pre- 
cisely the character which commands the popular favour, always 
inclined to smile on the strongwilled and arbitrary. ‘ It is an old 
saying in our county,’ observes the poet Lord Lansdowne, ‘that 
a Trelawney never wanted courage, nor a Godolphin wit, nor a 
Grenville loyalty.’ And neither ordination nor consecration had 
extinguished in Sir Jonathan the ‘ savage virtue of his race,’ 
though compelled to exhibit it in the courts of law instead of the 
field. As visitor of Winchester school he put down by his sum- 
mary will some of those servile customs (the only discredit of 
Wykeham’s magnificent foundations) which the scholars were 
compelled fo observe. As visitor of Exeter College, it is matter of 
Oxford tradition how he drove up to the gate in his coach and 
four, and seized on and suspended, ipso facto, an Arian eon 
an 
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and six senior fellows. It was he who won for bishops, by dint 


of litigation, that privilege of examining all clerks presented for 
institution in their diocese, which has proved of late years, a 
somewhat dangerous prerogative: Peace be to his manes!—but 
he left: but little of that commodity, we suspect, in the three dio- 
ceses which he successively administered. Since his time, we are 
aware of no political leader round whom the sympathies of Cor- 
nishmen have rallied, nor any political cause which has produced 
much excitement among them, except the cider-tax. 

An account of the Mines, and the mode of working them, will 
be found in the Introduction to the ‘ Hand-book.’ The visitor 
who explores them will find little, the writer tells us, to gratify 
curiosity. The excavations are ‘ generally so low and narrow as 
to admit’ the passage of one person only at a time, and that ina 
stooping posture. The miner, too, like the mole, is: solitary in 
operation, and‘ is often discovered alone at the end of a gallery, 
in a damp and confined space, boring the solid rock, or breaking 
down the ore, by the feeble light of a candle.’ From the little 
work on ‘Cornwall, its) Mines and Miners,’ it appears that the 
number of people employed directly or indirectly by tin and 
copper mines (the latter now by far the most important), includ- 
ing those of the neighbouring part of Devon, which have recently 
risen once more into consequence, may probably reach 80,000 or 
90,000. The wages of‘ tributers,’* in 1857, averaged 58s. 3d. per 
month ; those of ‘tutwork’ (taskwork) men 53s, 8d. The total 
dividends of shareholders in British mines have varied in the eight 


years ending 1853, inclusive, between 130,000/.: and 330,000/. 


We extract from the same useful little volume the following 


account of the characteristics of the mining population :— 


‘ The superiority of the Cornish miner to the agricultural labourer 
may be at once inferred. The latter is confined: by habit to a. set 
task. He is never thrown on his own resources in the progress of his 


decupation, and he goes through life as a mere human machine, per-- 


forming exactly the same thing from youth to.age, neither increasing 
nor diminishing his scanty stock of ideas. But the miner is the re- 
verse of all this: He is engaged mostly in work requiring the exer- 
cise of the mind. He is constantly taking a new “pitch” in a new 
situation, where his judgment is called into action. His wages are 
not’ the stinted recompense of half-emancipated serfship, but they arise 
from contract, and they depend upon some degree of skill and know+ 
ledge. In fact, the chances of the lode keepalive a kind of excitement, 





* The tributers receive a proportion of the proceeds arising from the sale of 


the ore, the value of which varies from 6d. to 13s. 4d. in the pound; and it is the. 


chance of hitting upon a rich and high-priced lode that keeps them in a constant 
flutter of speculative life.—Hand-book to Cornwall, p. 40. 
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and foster a hope of good fortune that never altogether deserts: the 
miner. If at all imaginative, he dreams in the underground darkness 
of becoming suddenly rieh. He isa kind of subterranean stockjobber, 
and, doubtless, the excitement such gentlemen feel on the London 
Stock Exchange,"in ‘‘ making a price” of Consol sor of North-West- 
erns, is paralleled near the Land’s End, in the heart of the humble 
tributer or tutworker. 

‘From the absence of traditions as to the original peculiarities of 
the Cornish miners (adds the same writer), I infer that. they have 
always been a milder and more mannerly race than the northern pitmen. 
Forty or fifty years ago the Newcastle collier was an oddity. What 
with his hair in long curls, or his tail of hair tied up with ribbons; and 
his fancy-flowered waistcoat, or ‘‘ posy vest ;” and his velveteen breeches, 
and his flowing knee ribbons, and his ‘‘ clocked” stockings, and his 
round ribboned hat; there never was, probably, such a dashing work- 
man in any department of labour in this country. But you hear of 
nothing whatever of this kind as formerly prevalent amongst Cornish 
miners. . ati 

‘ As to games and sports of bowls, and donkey-races, and cock-fighting, 
and dog-baiting, I never heard of any of them in the western mining 
districts. In these, too, you find few or no characteristic amusements at 
night. Music is welcome, and you may find a few local bands composed 
chiefly of miners, but they are not general. I gave some instances of 
the peculiar fondness for mathematical studies amongst the northern 
pitmen. I found few or none such in Cornwall. Neither mathematies, 
nor any other branch of study, is fervently pursued there, and any in- 
stance of excellence in any one branch of science stands out as singular.’ 

The characteristics of the mining class apply with scarcely: 
less truth to the rest of the population. For the intermixture of 
employments is great; in all the mining and maritime part of 
the county, the small trader and the farmer are habitually 
speculators in mines and fisheries. That strange-looking indi- 
vidual, whom you, an: eastern visitor, may observe in swallow~ 
tailed coat, rusty silk hat, black trowsers and stockings, and 
low-quartered shoes, at work in his croft of potatoes, or 
cultivating a pretty luxuriant two-acre field of wheat, in the 
half-reclaimed flats about Tregonning Hill or St: Agnes’ Beacon; 
seems a very heterodox specimen of the British agriculturist; 
but, if you knew his history, you would probably find that he has, 
or has had, shares in a drift-boat, a seine, and a neighbouring 
mine or two, and his soul is at this moment far away from his 
dirty acres, wandering’ in Eldorado. He has< seen, what we 
ourselves have seen, 1 common miner of one year driving his 
carriage and pair of greys the next; and the moral of the third 
year, in which the miner in question has passed the Insolvent 
Court; is lost on him. It is strange that. a population unusually 
orderly and: sober, and reasonably honest; should be also. one of 
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habitual gamblers, active or speculative. We suppose that this 
kind of poison, like others, loses its deleterious effect on the con- 
stitutions of those who are thoroughly inured to it. It must be 
added, that, with the spirit of self reliance which this kind of life 
engenders, it creates also a very considerable amount of self-opinion, 
The thorough Cornishman’s respect for his own shrewdness and 
that of his clan is unbounded, or only equalled by his profound con- 
tempt for ‘foreigners’ from the east; a class created for his 
benefit—given over to him fora prey. And this feeling increases 
ludicrously in intensity as we advance further west, until we 
reach the Land’s End parish of St. Just, in which the despised 
‘ East’ comprehends all the rest of England. It must be owned 
that the Cornubians have daily and abundant proof of the 
gullibility of the men of the east, and the Londoners in particular ; 
the opening of a new undertaking, by what they term a ‘ hearty 
set of adventurers’ fresh from the metropolis, is a great oppor- 
tunity for local jubilation. We have seen it calculated that on 
a long term of years the balance-sheet of Cornish mining, taken 
together, presents a loss instead of a gain. This we can hardly 
believe, but we have no doubt whatever that the entire trade 
fully illustrates Adam Smith’s proposition, that profits, in a 
business partaking of the nature of a lottery, are habitually 
somewhat lower than in others, owing to the innate gambling 
propensity of mankind. 

One more quality we must allude to, as partly arising from 
their economical circumstances, partly, perhaps, innate in the 
race—the great predominance of the imaginative faculty. It 
may seem strange to assert this of a county which is totally 
without poetical legends—a county which has never produced a 
single English poet, hardly a few third-rate versifiers. So hard- 
driven have the Cornish been to add a few bards to their very 
handsome list of local divines, lawyers, and men of science, that 
they have endeavoured to make a laureate even out of Peter 
Pindar ; but though that eccentric personage (Dr. Wolcot) much 
affected the character of a Cornishman—though he calls on him- 
self, in one of his odes, to 


‘ Answer! for Fame is with conjecture dizzy— 
Did Mousehole give thee birth, or Mevagizzey ?’ 


—though he passed his best years in Truro, where his talk made 
him at once the scandal, terror, and pride of the sober little town 
—he was in truth a Devonian, by birth and parentage. Nor can 
we make an exception for two poets of the present day, Mr. 
Stokes and Mr. Hawker, whom we have quoted in these pages— 
for both, unless we are mistaken, are only settlers in Cornwall. 

But 
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But the faculty in question is not less marked and powerful, 
although its usual manifestations are not. of the poetical order, 
and it connects itself more readily with the practical. The sense 
of the vague and indefinite, which is of the essence of poetry, 
mingles greatly with that restless aspiration after change of place 
which makes the Cornishman one of the most locomotive of man- 
kind. Emigration has been so large of late years as to keep the 
population stationary, notwithstanding a flourishing state of do- 
mestic industry: in all parts of the new world, in North and 
South America and Australia, knots of Cornish emigrants will be 
found, generally, but not always, attracted by their peculiar in- 
dustry, and generally prosperous, though more through speculative 
qualities than the cool and thrifty determination of the sons of the 
north. The very recent outburst of the old English colonizing 
ardour, which has founded for us a fourth empire in the seas of 
the south, found its representatives and interpreters in the late 
Sir W. Molesworth and Charles Buller—Cornishmen both, 
Sometimes the same imaginative tendency tinges religious zeal: 
as in Henry Martyn, the Cornish missionary, the most imagina- 
tive, and by reason of that very faculty the most influential, of 
that noble band. Sometimes it colours the pursuit of science, as 
in Sir Humphry Davy—the most eminent of modern Cornishmen 
—in whom undeniable genius, as well as great practical shrewdness, 
were united with a good deal of the visionary, and something—the 
words will out—of charlatanerie and pretension. Oftentimes we 
find it hovering on that undefined border which lies between 
enthusiasm and imposture, and leaving us uncertain whether he 
who exhibits it is really deceived or a deceiver. Easily affected 
by the wild and mystical, the Cornish seem calculated to become 
at once the frequent victims, and frequent originators, of impos- 
ture. They rose twice in rebellion for that enigmatical personage, 
Perkin Warbeck—in whom, were he true prince or pretender, no 
other part of the nation seems to have taken the smallest interest. 
The pseudo Sir William Courtenay, who led the blind Kentish 
peasants, a few years ago, to confront with naked breasts the 
muskets of the soldiers, came from Cornwall; so, if we are not 
mistaken, did Joanna Southcott; and many more of less note 
might be named, of whom to pronounce with certainty whether 
they were crazed themselves, or the wilful producers of craziness 
in others, would be a difficult task. 

Under all the changes in their ecclesiastical history, the 
Cornish have been, as may well be supposed, a people peculiarly 
liable to devotional influences. Their antiquaries have devoted 
many a weary page of illustration to those meagre legendary 
traditions which speak of the immigration from Ireland into their 
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peninsula of that series of saints, male and female, who have 
given strange names, unknown to other hagiologies, to the 
parishes of half the county. They were an apocryphal set at 
best, and their so-called histories seem as baseless as those of 
Uther Pendragon or Corineus the Trojan. Nevertheless, scanty 
as our proofs are, it is scarcely possible to doubt that this 
‘western region was the seat of a flourishing Christian community 
long before the arrival of Augustine in Kent ; acommunity which 
ignored Roman tradition and discipline, kept Easter after the 
Greek fashion, and derived its distant origin from that oldest 
mother of Churches, ‘the patriarchal seat of Jerusalem. The 
most interesting relic of that early period (as it may be some- 
what confidently named) was discovered about twenty years ago 
—the buried church or oratory of St. Piran. The parish .of 
Perranzabuloe, or Perran in the Sands, as its name imports, 
extends over a large tract of towans or dunes—moveable hills of 
blown sand, driven continually inland by the fury of the north- 
west wind. Twice, according to the traditions of the place, the 
inhabitants had removed their parish church before the march of 
the invader. The very site of the ‘first church had long been 
forgotten. The second was deemed to be protected by a 
running stream—for a loose sand-hill can no more cross a 
running stream than a witch can:perform the same feat ; and we 
have noticed in this very.parish a drift ofimearly one hundred feet 
high, divided by a mere rivulet of water from the green pastures 
to leeward, over which it has seemingly impended for many years 
without being able toreach them. But the:rill which protected the 
second church of Perran was diverted for mining purposes: the 
sand began to overwhelm the second church, and the imhabitants 
reluctantly removed the ornamental masonry in 1803 to a third 
site, two miles off. At last, in 1835, the original church itself was 
brought to light by the shifting of the sands—surrounded by 
hundreds on hundreds of skeletons, ranged in orderly ranks ; for 
the sanctity of the spot rendered it a favourite cemetery for 
centuries after the church itself had been abandoned. ‘This last 
event must have taken place before the invasion of Athelstan in 
A.D. 936, if we may believe the Rev. Mr. Haslam, an enthusiastic 
ecclesiologist, as beseems the curate of St. Piran’s: though we 
will not indorse all the conclusions which he draws in his curious 
little volume, ‘ Perran Zabuloe, or the lost Church found,’ from 
these ‘withered skulls, and bones, and heaped-up dust,’ and the 
rude walls of uncemented stone around which they lie. Both 
the little church itself (only 25 feet long) and these remains of 
mortality have suffered much from Vandal spoilers since their 
discovery. But it is still a singular and a solemn sight, = 
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small fragment of the -hoariest Christian antiquity, with ifs 
roundheaded ‘doorways, its distinct nave and chancel, and the 
ancient skeletons still bleaching in the dry sand near it, as the 
traveller comes ssuddenly on them .in the utter solitude of the 
‘towans,’ which spread like undulating waves for miles around. 
He must be a very -philosophic, or a very :reckless observer, 
whose heart is:not stirred with a strong sense of that coming day 
when those mouldering relics are to meet and join together, 
‘bone to his bone,’ and shall ‘live, and stand upon their feet, an 
exceeding great army.’ 

A very large number of the Cornish country churches are of 
one ‘period, namely, the first half of the fifteenth century ; solid 
and simply ornamented edifices of moorstone or killas, chiefly 
remarkable for their large symmetrical, though somewhat heavy, 
towers. Standing for the most part on elevations, and uniform 
in size and shape, they rather bewilder than direct the stranger 
as they are seen peering over the wide sweeps of dreary, treeless 
enclosures. Moreremarkable perhaps are those of later construc- 
tion, such as the twin Tudor churches af Launceston and Bodmin, 
carrying the style of that period almost to its highest point of 
ornament, and striking from the execution of all that ornament in 
the hard granite of the neighbouring moors. The people long 
remained zealous and somewhat turbulent Catholics ; they rose in 
1547. against/Protector Somerset, under the nominal leadership of 
Humphrey Arundel of the Mount, but in teality under priestly 
inspiration, as is very obvious from the curious set of demands 
which they:served on the royalist officer Lord Russell at Exeter, 
in which his Majesty was required to abide by ‘all the decrees 
of the general councils,’ and, moreover, to take the advice of 
‘ Arundel and the mayor of Bodmin.’ The suppression of this 
rebellion, and the severities used towards the imsurgents, were 
among the best preserved Cornish household traditions. The 
unfortunate mayor of Bodmin, who had been so ambitious of 
‘advising’ the King, was hanged at his own door; his wife had 
been moved to petition for his life, ‘but’ says satirical Hals, ‘ to 
render herself the more amiable petitioner before the Marshal’s 
eyes, this dame spent.so much time in attiring herself and put- 
ting on her French hood, then in fashion, that her husband was 
put to death before her arrival.’ We hear no more afterwards 
of religious disturbance in Cornwall: the reformed faith quietly 
prevailed. Puritanism, however, took but little hold of the 
people ; nor did George Fox, the Quaker, although he often per- 
ambulated this remote peninsular region, and had evidently a 
liking ‘for it, produce any very extensive awakening among 
them. ‘ But his journals (or rather the compilation which goes 
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by that name—for Fox, ‘hero’ though he may have been, was 
utterly incapable of penning them) give a very terrible account 
of the kind of justice and correction administered in Cornish 
local courts and local prisons of that day. Take the following 
recital of the adventures of himself and companions among the 
‘ dark, hardened people’ of Launceston :— 


‘ Now the assize being over, and we settled in prison upon such a 
commitment as we were not likely to be soon released, we broke off 
from giving the gaoler seven shillings a week for our horses and seven 
shillings a week for ourselves, and sent our horses out into the country. 
Upon which the gaoler grew very wicked and devilish, and put us 
down into Doomsdale, a nasty, stinking place, where they used to put 
witches and murderers after they were condemned to die.’ 

The description of Doomsdale which follows is far too hor- 
rible for insertion, but will scarcely be deemed incredible by 
those familiar with the history of prisons in England :— 

‘This head-gaoler, we were informed, had been a thief, and was 
burnt both in the hand and the shoulder; his wife too had been burnt 
in the hand. The under-gaoler had been burnt both in the hand and 
in the shoulder ; and his wife had been burnt inthe hand also. And 
Colonel Bennet, who was a Baptist teacher, having purchased the 
gaol and lands belonging to the castle, had placed this head-gaoler 
therein.’ 

The conversion of the people of Cornwall from what is called 
in religious works their state of spiritual apathy, denied to 
George Fox, was reserved for a greater man, the renowned John 
Wesley. We have never been able to discover what particular 
cause directed Wesley to select this county as one of his principal 
fields. The first visit to Cornwall recorded in his journals took 
place in 1743, the latest in 1781, when he preached for the last 
time from his famous stand in the natural amphitheatre, or ‘ pit, 
at Gwennap, which is still the anniversary-meeting ground of 
his followers. ‘I believe,’ he says, ‘two or three and twenty 
thousand were present I think this is my ne plus ultra. 
I shall scarce see a larger congregation till we meet in the air.’ 

Very great, doubtless, was the change effected by Wesley in 
this western region in the space of a generation. His preachings 
began at a time when the outward disregard of religion was great 
in Cornwall as elsewhere; the churches were neglected, their 
services few and ill attended; the very phraseology of popular 
piety, so familiar to the ears of a former generation, had become 
nearly obsolete. ‘Iasked a little gentleman at St. Just,’ says 
Wesley, ‘what objection there was to Edward Greenfield ? ’— 
a pious tinner, on whom the constables had seized. He said, 
‘Why, the man is well enough in other things, but his impu- 
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dence the gentlemen cannot bear. Why, sir, he says his sins are 
forgiven!’ In those times, and partially indeed long after, the 
manners and habits of the Cornish populace seem (as we have 
partly seen) to have strongly resembled those of the Irish, with- 
out the religious fervour which characterises the latter. There 
were the same clannish propensities, the same faction fights, the 
same riotous fairs and noisy funerals, the same disposition for 
turbulent encounters with the established authorities on every 
local occasion, Drunkenness must have been nearly universal ; 
we can hardly realise the extent of the change throughout society, 
and in both sexes, which has occurred in this particular. ‘A 
lady of a distant county,’ says the gossip Polwhele, ‘ lately ob- 
served to me that Cornwall, and the west of Cornwall parti- 
cularly, are remarkable for beautiful women. The girls are 
very pretty, she said, up to the age of thirteen; after which 
their complexions are soon spoilt by brandy-drinking, and their 
health impaired!’ The inhuman practice of wrecking, of 
which so many stories are told, continued in full vigour, ‘ At 
no great distance from St. Anthony,’ says the same authority, 
‘a wreck happening on a Sunday morning, the clerk announced 
to the parishioners just assembled, that “ Measter would gee 
them a holleday.” This is a fact ; but whether measter cried out, 
as his flock were rushing from the church, “Stop, stop! let us 
start fair!” I will not aver.’ * 

About the time of which Polwhele writes, a charge was 
rife (says Mr. Redding) against a man of a certain position in 
society of having ‘tied up the leg of an ass at night, and hung 
a lantern round its neck, and driven it himself along the summit 
of the high cliff on that part of the northern coast where he lived, 
in order that the halting motion of the animal might imitate the 
plunging of a vessel under sail, and thus tempt ships to run 
in, from imagining there was sea-room, where destruction was 
inevitable,’ 

Such were the materials out of which,Wesley, and his asso- 
ciates and. followers, constructed one of the most orderly and 





* The ‘Sir Balaam’ of Pope is enriched by two shipwrecks which ‘ bless the 
lucky shore’ of his Cornish lands. ‘ The author,’ says the poet in a note, ‘has 
placed the scene of these shipwrecks in Cornwall, not only from their frequency on 
that coast, but from the inhumanity of: the inhabitants to those to whom that 
misfortune arrives. When a ship happens:to be stranded there, they have been 
known to bore holes in it, to prevent its getting off; to pluuder, and sometimes 
even to massacre, the people. Nor has the Parliament of England been yet able 
wholly to suppress these barbarities.’ This was written in 1732, The Cornish 
are fond of asserting that the ‘ wrecking’ propensity is now wholly obsolete. We 
have heard of no recent instances, but are not so sure that the spirit is abso- 
lutely extinct. The agent for a county candidate was very lately asked, when 
canvassing a@ coast district, ‘what Mr. —— thought about wrecking?’ 
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civilised societies in the world. Mr. Mann’s tables, which we 
cite with every allowance for the imperfections ascribed to 
them, give 45,000 adult members of the Church of England 
in Cornwall against 116,000 Protestant Dissenters; but if the 
western and industrious part of the county were taken by itself, 
the proportion of the latter would be still further increased. 
These Dissenters are almost entirely Methodists; the old 
connexion forming about one-half. No other form of Pro- 
testant dissent has taken much root in Cornwall. The Church 
of England maintains her ground but hardly against the current 
of popular impulse; and the causes which have lately filled 
so large a proportion of her pulpits, in this part of England, 
with stanch ‘ritualists’ and clergy of very exalted opinions, 
have given her for the time even less chance of success than 
heretofore, notwithstanding all her awakened zeal and activity.* 

Thus far, could Wesley revisit the earth, he would find that 
his labours had been crowned with outward success ; but whether 
the character of the religious faith which now bears his name in 
these western parts would meet his entire approval, may be 
doubted. Fanaticism (we are anxious to use the word with as 
little disrespect as possible) can scarcely take strong hold of the 
popular mind, except in one of two shapes, either under the 
guise of priest-worship and ritualism which satisfy the fancy, or 
of that strong predestinarianism which masters and engrosses the 
intellect. Any revival which (like Wesley’s) rests on neither of 
these principles, so deeply rooted in human nature, is usually, 
we fear, short-lived in the full extent of its fervour, although it 
may long survive inname, The Calvinism of Whitefield had 
made an impression in Cornwall, contemporaneously with Wes- 
ley’s preaching, much greater than is to be measured by the num- 
ber of his nominal adherents. Wesley seems to have had himself 
a suspicion that his own favourite Arminian tenets were scarcely 
strong meat enough for the eager-minded population whose 
spiritual hunger he had excited. ‘The more | converse with 
the believers in Cornwall,’ he says in 1762, ‘ the more I am 
convinced that they have sustained great loss for want of hearing 





* In out-of-the-way parishes, however, the Church will:sometimes be found 
holding a very exelusive tenure of popular affection. <A friend of ours, looking 
into a church onthe coast a few years ago,-observed the clergyman (an excellent 
man, since deceased) performing some occasional service in a comfortable arm- 
chair. He asked the echurchwarden the meaning of this singular ecclesiastical 
usage, and was answered, that the parson had:met with a bad accident the other 
day among the cliffs, that he proposed ‘to get a curate, but that the parish were 
determined against dissent and novelties of all kinds, and did: not feel comfortable 
under: the proposal ; that:they had therefore begged him:to go on as’ before, doing 
just as much duty as he-pleased, when he pleased,.and' how he pleased. h 
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the doctrine of Christian perfection clearly and strongly enforced.’ 
The general tendency of Cornish popular Methodism, whatever 
its more orthodox teachers may maintain, we believe, notwith- 
standing the high moral character of the people, to be towards 
Antinomianism of sentiment at least, if not of doctrine. 

If the fatalist theory tends also to engender spiritual pride— 
and in Cornwall, as in Wales, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the prevalence of that failing in its coarsest forms—it adds 
at the same time a peculiar vigour to the native virtues of courage 
and endurance. Many are the records of unassuming bravery, 
contained in the annals of Cornish enthusiasm. When the Anson 
frigate went to pieces, years ago, on the terrible beach of the 
Loe Bar near Helston—where, as the people of the neighbour- 
hood affirm, the bodies of the drowned, if recovered at all, 
reappear stripped of their very clothing by the grinding of the 
rollers on the shingle—the only assistance that could be given 
was by rushing as far as possible into the surf, and snatching at 
the bodies as the breakers carried them struggling towards the 
shore. A poor methodist teacher, whose name is unrecorded, 
volunteered for the service; he rode twice into the sea and 
rescued two sailors, but on the third venture both horse and 
rider were swept away. A more remarkable story, of a few 
years back only, has met with an unpropitious lot, in our 
opinion, by falling into the hands of Mr. Carlyle, who has 
dressed it up as an illustration of heroism; but the fact is true, 
and the scene was a mine in the neighbourhood of Liskeard. 
Two men, an older and a younger, were at work blasting in a 
level. Not till the fuse was lit for effecting their purpose did 
they discover that the ‘ kiddle,’ or basket, which was let down 
to carry them out of danger, was only large enough for one, 
The elder man, a class-teacher we believe, insisted on his younger 
companion mounting without him, because, as he said, he had 
himself assurance of salvation, while his comrade might risk 
soul as well as body. He crouched down in a corer, and the 
explosion passed safely over his head. Such a story is far best 
left to make its impression without rhetorical aid; but the reader 
may compare, if he will, the terrible narrative in Sir Walter 
Scott's journal in the Orkneys, of the three cragsmen suspended 
by a rope, of which the strands were visibly parting overhead : 
the topmost man, convinced that it must break with the weight 
of the three, deliberately cut it asunder below himself, and 
launched his father and brother into the abyss. 

Of Cornish superstition, too nearly akin to Cornish devotion— 
corruptio optimi pessima—we hardly venture to say all that the 
subject suggests. It is so prolific that we might fill pages, not 
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with mere legends wrought up for literary purposes, but with 
serious accounts of the wild delusions which seem to have lived 
on from the very birth of pagan antiquity, and still to hold their 
influence among the earnest and Christian people of this corner 
of England. Stripping off the romantic and the amusing, it is in 
truth rather a humiliating topic to dwell on, Superstition lives 
on, with little abatement of vitality, in the human heart; in the. 
lower classes, it wears its old fashions with very slow alteration— 
in the higher, it changes them with the rapidity of modes in 
fashionable circles. We read with a smile of amusement and pity 
the account of some provincial conjuror who follows with slight 
change the trade of the witch of Endor ; and we then compose our 
features to a grave expression of interest (for so society requires) 
to listen to some enlightened person’s description of the latest 
novelties in table-turning or spirit-rapping, or some fair patient’s 
account of her last conversation with her last quack doctor, We 
feel therefore rather ashamed of professing superior wisdom to 
our Cornish friends; but the subject is too characteristic to be 
wholly omitted, Certainly the Celtic races stand pre-eminent 
among mankind in the variety and strangeness of their intimacy 
with the invisible world. It seems the growth of their very 
climate and geographical position among the mists of the 
Atlantic— 
* Placed far amid the melancholy main’— 


in a region with ever-varying aspects of land, and sea, and 
sea-born vapour, producing fantastic appearances unfamiliar to 
the denizens of those drier and warmer regions where the bright 
aérial perspective remains unchanged through months of sunshine, 
and where the storm, when it comes, envelops all at once in 
unmitigated darkness. Optical delusions are rare under that 
transparent canopy, save in a few excepted cases, such as the 
pretty spectacle of the Fata Morgana. And mental delusion, 
mept To beiov, or *‘demonomania,’ though by no means unheard of, 
is seldom a prevalent or lasting epidemic in regions where mere 
material life is so self-sufficing, Our Celts, on the other hand, 
are probably those very Cimmerians of whom Homer had that 
sublime, because indefinite, conception—dwellers on the confines 
of the living and dead, themselves wrapt in eternal and death-Jike 
gloom—Hepi xal vepéAn xexadrvupevo:; which idea Claudian has 
materialised and degraded, in the well-known lines— 
* Est locus extremum qua pandit Gallia litus, 

Oceani preetentus aquis .... 

Tilie umbrarum tenui stridore volantdm 

Flebilis auditur questus ; simulacra coloni 

Pallida, defunctasque vident errare figuras.’ 
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This conversion of the vaguely sublime Cimmerians into gross, 
matter-of-fact, provincial ‘ coloni,’ scot-and-lot payers of Aqui- 
taine and Armorica, living among ghosts, meeting ghosts daily 
on their excursions, and hearing them squeak as they flit by, is 
no doubt of a deep order of bathos, and strongly exemplifies the 
difference between the inspired bard and the rhetorical versifier. 
And yet the Claudianic description, in its naked grotesqueness, 
does express in an uncouth way the curious terms of familiarity 
in which the Celtic population have lived, from time immemorial, 
with the spirits of the dead, and the elvish races of middle air. 
The mythology of Ireland, the Highlands, Wales, and Brittany, 
has long furnished food for romance: Cornish superstitions have 
been less ‘ exploités’ for the market, partly because less known, 
and partly because less attractive from what we have termed the 
essentially unpoetical spirit of the people, which has never 
invested them with any kind of legendary interest. But they 
are grotesque enough, and gloomy enough, to serve the turn of 
any compiler of such lore; and, moreover, of a very practical 
character to thisday. ‘ Within my remembrance,’ says Polwhele 
in 1826, ‘there were conjuring parsons and cunning clerks; 
every blacksmith was a doctor, every old woman was a-witch. 
in short, all nature seemed to be united—its wells, its plants, its 
birds, its beasts, its reptiles, and even inanimate things—in sym- 
pathising with human credulity ; in predicting or in averting, in 
relieving or in aggravating, misfortune.’ Holy wells—not the 
least graceful relic of paganism—have pretty nearly lost their 
influence in Cornwall, after long ages of popularity ; yet we have 
heard of relief sought in this way within these few years. Many 
a spell and amulet still survives, and many a strange traditional 
cure ; though we question whether rheumatism is still treated with 
* boiled dunderbolt’ (thunderbolt or Celt), as Polwhele says it was 
in his time. The Pixies, or rather ‘ piskies,’ are still favourite 
subjects of half-credulous talk, if not so implicitly believed in as 
formerly : our readers may find in the papers on Cornish Folk-lore 
‘in ‘ Notes and Queries’ the pretty story of the Pixy-led schoolboy, 
who was carried, on pronouncing certain magical words, with a 
host of the little people, from Polperro through the air to Seaton 
Beach, and thence, if we recollect rightly, to the King of France’s 
cellar—a tale of yesterday. But the gloomy and the malevolent 
superstitions have, unhappily, the most tenacious hold. Drowned 
men are still heard to ‘ hail their own names’ in stormy weather, 
near the spot where they perished. The ‘ Death-ship’ still stands 
in to shore—tall, dark, square-rigged, with black sails, beating up 
against wind and tide—as the omen of remarkable deaths. 
Sturdy sailors, their limbs distorted by cramp or rheumatism, will 
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even now ascribe their sufferings—ay, and swear to the tale in 
Court—to the wicked practices of some old woman whom they 
have met on the hill-side, waving her stick in the air. Miners, 
almost as superstitious as sailors, are not vexed, so far as we are 
aware, like their brethren in Germany, with visitations of Kobolds 
and Berg-Geister ; but they hear underground the noise of the 
‘knockers,’ the imprisoned spirits of Jews, sent to work in the 
mines by the Roman emperors,—so at least Mr. Kingsley tells us ; 
it may, however, be doubted whether the notion has not a more 
modern origin, unknown to the miners themselves, and is perhaps 
connected with those Jews who commonly farmed or wrought the 
mines under the Plantagenet kings. We hardly venture to cata- 
logue among superstitious practices the use of the divining rod, 
provincially termed ‘ Dowsing,’ frequently resorted to at this day 
to discover metallic veins, lest some even of our scientific readers 
should tax us with presumptuous unbelief. But the most inve- 
terate and most mischievous of surviving delusions is that of 
‘ ill-wishing’ and ‘ overlooking,’ which is nearly identical with 
the evil eye of the East, the Jettatura of the Neapolitans. A 
sinister look, or a muttered expression of discontent, is carefully 
treasured up by the object of it, and any mischance which follows 
set down to the score of ‘ill-wishers.’ And, precisely as at 
Naples, the faculty is thought to be hereditary. We remember a 
gang of gipsies driven from their breezy encampment near the 
Land’s End, and scarcely escaping personal violence, not from 
any prosaic objections to their thievish habits, but because they 
were reputed to ‘ill-wish’ the neighbouring population. The 
exhibition of a horseshoe is still the favourite prophylactic.* We 
have seen them nailed on cottage doors, vessels, omnibuses, and 
vans, andin one instance on the gate of a borough gaol. ‘Ihe 
gaoler, when questioned, affected a philosophic sneer, but ascribed 
the horseshoe to the weakness of his wife ; she fancied, he said, 
that her husband might have ‘ ill-wishers’ inside the gaol ; which 
was likely enough. 

Of Cornish traditions the most famous, for many a generation, 
was, perhaps still is, that of Tregeagle, or ‘Giant Tregeagle,’ a 
personage round whom, as round the Grecian Hercules, all the 
scattered fragments of popular fiction seem to conglomerate. 
The real John Tregeagle, of Treworder, Gent., &c., and Jus- 
tice of the Peace, was, it seems, steward to the Lord Robartes 
whom we have already mentioned, and must have belonged to 





* It may not be generally known that the virtue of the horseshoe resembles that 
of the ‘ pentagram’ with one angle left open, into which Faust enticed Mephisto- 
pheles. The evil one, it seems, has a tendency to moving in circles, and conse- 
quently, when once enclosed in the horseshoe, cannot easily get out at the heel. 
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the sceptical party, inasmuch as he was the author of the 
commitment and persecution of Ann Jefferys, a maiden who 
pretended to have dealings with the Pixies; nevertheless, he 
figures in the legend as a conjuror. After his death, his ghost 
was called as a witness, at Launceston assizes, to prove some 
issue in a civil action in which his landlord’s family were con- 
cerned, which purpose he laudably fulfilled, but, having done so, 
deliberately refused to quit the court, and was only dislodged at 
last by the spells of a more powerful magician. But his con- 
queror, it seems, like Michael Scott, only obtained the phantom’s 
submission at the price of always finding him some work to do. 
Thenceforward his story becomes a hazy tissue of nightmare-like 
legends—of incessant labours at ghostly and impracticable tasks, 
such as we attempt in dreams. Sometimes he is found occupying 
a particular room in the old manor-house of the Robartes family, 
working all night at endless accounts, in which there is always a 
sixpence wrong. Sometimes he is damming the mouth of the 
Loe-Pool with sand, which the high tides and the land floods 
regularly wash away. Sometimes he is draining a desolate lake 
on the moors with a limpet-shell having a hole in the bottom, a 
legend, by the way, which we found current among the Devon- 
shire moormen respecting Cran Mere Pool in the centre of 
Dartmoor. 
‘ And still some new labour the wizard must find, 
The wandering phantom to tame and to bind. 
When round Hensbarrow Beacon the winter winds roar, 
*Tis the voice of Tregeagle abroad on the moor : 
When the cliffs of the Deadman re-echo the waves, 
’Tis his spirit that moans in those tide-furrowed caves. 
The quoits, that he pitched on a saint’s day at play, 
Lie piled on the margin of Veryan Bay. 
A sackfull of sand from his shoulder let spill 
Dammed up the Loe River to Helston town-mill : 
They open the channel with labour and pain, 
But fast as they open it closes again. 
Sometimes he is set (when the weather is cool) 
To drain, with a limpet-shell, Dozmery Pool : 
And if at his promising task he rebel, 
The wild fiends oft chase him, with laughter and yell, 
Through furze-brake and thicket, o’er stone and o’er stock 
Till he flies, for escape, to the top of Roche Rock, 
And the rider by night 
Passes by with affright 
The lone chapel-ruin which stands on the height, 
And hurries his pace, 
Lest his eye-sight should trace, 
Looking out from the window, the skeleton face.’ 
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We have endeavoured to represent our Cornish fellow-citizens 
such as we conceive them to be, in the strength as well as the 
weakness of their character, without selecting merely those 
points on which they are accustomed to compliments, and, at the 
same time, without any attempt at satire or any conscious mis- 
representation. No one can have lived among them on terms of 
familiarity, much less intimacy, without acquiring perhaps an 
undue bias in their favour from their hearty and hospitable ways, 
and from that peculiar raciness of character which always belongs, 
for good or for evil, to people whose land is ‘no thoroughfare ; 
and yet removed by their industrious habits and great com- 
mercial activity from the apathy and contented barbarism which 
are apt to prevail in districts so circumstanced. A deeper 
interest also attaches to strong local peculiarities in our day, 
when they are doubtless on the verge of disappearing. They 
cannot long coexist with our modern rapidity of communication— 
Jong, that is, in an historical sense of the word ; though they will 
as yet survive through some generations ere they are replaced 
by that uniformity of thought and action, and extinction of mere 
local influences, which seems destined to be the ultimate result 
of our present course of improvement.. Whatever sentimental 
regrets we may entertain for the past, we cannot doubt that ano- 
malies of this kind do substantially act as so many obstacles, so 
much unnecessary friction, in the way of the machinery of civi- 
lization, and that the power of combined action on the one hand, 
the power of human thought itself on the other, will gain enor- 
mously by their entire removal. But this, as we have said, is a 
consummation as yet far off, even in our small island and intensely 
active society, In the mean time, it affords the purest and highest 
satisfaction to observe, that as from time to time the research of 
the antiquary fixes on and endeavours to portray these features 
as they exist in his own day—as we pass from the page of Carew 
to that of Hals, Borlase, Polwhele, and the other authorities to 
whom we have referred, and thence to the evidences of our own 
observation and that of our contemporaries—we trace, throughout, 
evidences of the substantial advance of good and decay of evil ; 
the coarser, darker, and more repulsive features of the social 
organization tend the most clearly and rapidly towards dis- 
appearance, A century ago the inhabitants of the county which 
we have been describing were, as a people, very careless of 
religion, if not irreligious; they are now notorious for the pre- 
valence of devotional feeling, with a strong tendency to the 
enthusiastic. They were all but universally addicted to drunken- 
ness ; intemperance is now exceptional among them. ‘They were 
pugnacious and turbulent; they are now orderly and peaceful, 
notwithstanding 
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notwithstanding their habits of association in great numbers, in 
a degree surpassed by no civilized community. They were 
wreckers and smugglers ; wrecking has not only ceased, but they 
are distinguished for their humanity and courage on the occasions 
of the many shipping disasters along their coasts ; and smuggling 
(though probably from other than moral causes) is comparatively 
a trifling evil. Those who view things on the dark side will 
have it that these undeniable improvements have been effected 
at the cost of much loss of the rough but sincere morality of 
earlier life; that criminal offences, particularly of the fraudulent 
class, have multiplied, and the breach of some common moral 
laws has become more ordinary, It may be so: we have little 
confidence in statistical comparisons between the amount of crime 
at one period and another, knowing the many causes which lead 
to uncertainty in such comparisons; but the published tables 
are quite sufficient evidence of the relative amount of crime as 
between one locality and another, and they show that Cornwall 
stands remarkably high in this particular among the counties of 
England. But, however some may reject the notion as a paradox, 
the amount of legal crime is probably a very imperfect index 
of the general morality of a district or people. We look 
rather to the tone of public opinion. If that be manifestly 
improved in the great mass of the community,—if many a practice, 
formerly regarded as venial at best, be now looked on with dis- 
favour, if not with contempt and abhorrence,—if there is a general 
and increasing admiration of that which is good, though mixed 
with much false sentiment and visionary enthusiasm, a general 
and increasing detestation of vice in the abstract, though it be 
accompanied with much of cant and self-righteousness, and with 
much of weakness in practice—the heart of the people is sound, 
and their deliverance from bondage is proceeding. It is a good 
sign when not only the vicious, but the merely thoughtless and 
extravagant, instead of setting the fashion, as they may be said to 
have done among the low as well as the high in days not very 
long gone by, are reduced rather to an apologetical state of self- 
defence, and forced to murmur their complaints against the hypo- 
crisy of the world, and their conviction that they are not in reality 
so much worse than other folks. And it may even happen that 
crime appears at the same time to remain stationary, or even to 
increase, because the criminal population, which lives in habitual 
conflict with justice or by preying on the remainder, is more 
distinctly marked out as a class, and cut off from sympathy with 
the rest of the community. 
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Arr. Il—1. The Book of Rugby School, its History, and its 
Daily Life. Rugby, 1856. 

2. Tom Brown’s School Days, by an Old Boy. Cambridge, 
1857. 


UR readers must not be scared by the scholastic character 
of the two works by which this paper is headed. We by 
no means propose sending them back to school, nor to inflict on 
the memory of our senior friends the reminiscences of the diffi- 
culties by which the pursuit of literature was beset when George 
III. was king ; those good old times are among the things that 
were, and now that the secret, ‘knowledge is power,’ is more 
fully revealed, a spirit of improvement has stirred the stagnant 
waters. Education is the panacea of the day, by which all that 
is rotten in the State is to be cured, and while progress is the 
theory, pace is the practice. Formerly there was no royal road 
to mathematics, but now, it seems, the rugged path is to rival in 
comfort the Great Western Express, and we heartily wish the 
philanthropic speculators a pleasant journey, for in proportion 
as the moral and intellectual faculties of man be developed, the 
more is he raised above the beasts that perish. But we fear 
the advantages are not all in one direction, and the old convey- 
ances may possibly, however inferior in some respects, be surer 
and safer in the end. 

Be that as it may, the works prefixed to this paper seem to us, 
not inaptly to illustrate this popular topic, and it was at Rugby 
that Arnold originated and established a better system as re- 
garded the education of the upper classes. He is the Hamlet 
of the Rugby drama—the ‘ genius loci’—and shines throughout 
the bright light which was there first reflected. His impress is, 
indeed, everywhere, and remains as the footsteps of a megalo- 
therian traced on antediluvian sand, now hardened into enduring 
rocks—the tracks bear a lasting record of his presence and 
action. Thus is it that the spirits of the eminent survive the 
grave; although dead, he still speaketh, inspires, and directs. 

The idea and execution of the Book of Rugby is taken from 
the instructive but somewhat stilty work of Mr. Walcott on 
William of Wykeham and his colleges. It records the incidents 
of a school which now numbers an existence of nearly three 
centuries, and thus fixes recollections for ever, by type, as memory 
once interrupted can never be recalled, The performance, a 
labour of love, is a memorial of filial affection, raised by many 
alumni, in honour of a site where their yeiten age of youth was 
spent. 

The 
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The book is prettily illustrated with vignettes and wood- 
cuts, which bring before the stranger’s eye the striking features 
of country and of those prominent objects which recall to 
the memory of former boys many a fond remembrance, hived 
in their bosom, like the honey of the bee. The record was 
edited by Dr. Goulburn, the accomplished head-master, on 
whom the mantle of his eminent predecessor worthily descended, 
and by whom his system was continued. Brought up himself 
at Eton, a school that long has basked in the sunshine of royalty, 
he laboured to communicate its polish and urbanity to the 
native rusticity of Rugby, a local foundation of mere meso- 
cratic origin. He has recently passed from being the teacher of 
boys, to become the instructor of men, and the wider school of 
the metropolis is opened to his piety and eloquence. ° 

‘Our first founder,’ Lawrence Sheriff, a native of Rugby, was 
a plain, homely, right-minded Englishman, who, having risen 
from an humble beginning, accumulated a large fortune in 
dealing with the fruits and spices of the West Indies. He 
was warden of the Grocers’ Company during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; this was a critical epoch in the advance of civiliza- 
tion, when the discovery of a new world had opened space to 
the expanding intellect of the old one, which just then had been 
awakened from the long slumber of the dark ages by the restora- 
tion of classical literature: a new life was thus infused into the 
sacred cause of education, which finds a counterpart in the 
movement of this present moment. Luther, when he threw his 
inkstand at the head of the Evil One, had taught the laity their 
true weapon of offence and defence, with which they could 
wrest from the papal clergy that monopoly of knowledge, long 
the secret of their strength. Thus the great Reformer emanci- 
pated the mind of man, and shivered, once for all, those fetters 
forged at Rome by the mystery of iniquity. Again the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries had thrown into the market, lands hitherto 
locked up in mortmain, and far-sighted Jay benefactors were 
enabled to endow their new foundations. 

Lawrence Sheriff seized the prevalent spirit, and by his last 
will, August 31, 1567, bequeathed a third of his Middlesex 
estate to the foundation of ‘a fair and convenient school-house 
and to the maintaining an honest, discreet, and learned man to 
teach grammar ;’ the rents of that third, which then amounted to 
8/. annually, had swelled in 1825 to above 5500/., and to this 
happy change the present buildings are owing. Thus was sown 
that little grain of mustard-seed which has expanded to such 
dimensions, until a new power was set in motion by Arnold by 
which a thrilling action has been imparted from it to every pale 
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school in England. Well may his favourite motto, ‘ Forwards, 
forwards,’ be interlaced on coign and buttress with the L. S.— 
those simple initials which Lawrence Sheriff modestly directed 
to be inscribed in remembrance of himself and of his works. 

The progress of the school before this new life was breathed 
into it by a master-spirit was slow and unobserved. A local 
and provincial character was the consequence of a remote mid- 
land situation, and one undistinguisked by any impressive features 
of landscape, nor can the present school buildings boast of much 
artistical pretension, They were erected in the sad period of 
the Georgian and of poor sham Gothic. But architecture at 
that moment was in sfatu pupillari, and under the guidance of the 
Wyatt school was feeling its way to a restoration of worthier 
form. The cost exceeded 35,000/.—so soon had the art of con- 
structing architectural bills arrived at colossal maturity ;—sub- 
stantial convenience has been consulted in preference to taste and 
ornament, but the least said is the soonest mended, and the 
considerate Rugbeians, like the children of Noah, dutifully draw 
a veil over the masonic nakedness of Mr. Hakewell, nor do they 
pretend to class their architect with a William of Wykeham. 

The chapel is somewhat better,’ and bears with its painted 
windows, ‘storied bright,’ the mark of Arnold; they are his 
work, and tell of his earnest desire to enhance the decorum of 
God’s temple ; and here he rests from his labours surrounded by 
those of his pupils who also have been prematurely cut off. Yet 
if they have known few of the pleasures of this world, they at least 
have not, like him, felt many of its sorrows, and death has not 
separated those who in life were united. 

The localities and peculiarities of the school, past and present, 
are detailed in the Book, and, however delectable to Rugby 
esoterics, possess less interest for the public * without ;’ and 
accordingly ‘availing ourselves of the undoubted prerogative of 
reviewers we skip largely. It appears that formerly the boys 
were treated hardly, were half imprisoned, and put on the smallest 
rations, a plentiful allowance of the rod excepted. Birch was 
then universally deemed to be the xpwrn van by which the funda- 
mental rules of grammar were to be inculcated,, A grim tower is 
still pointed out among the local lions of Rugby, and not tlie most 
agreeable to old-boy reminiscences. In it isa sort of straffkammer, 
a torture room, in’ which a late pedagogue—one Dr. Wool— 
of the plagosus Orbilius breed, small in stature but powerful in 
stripes, applied the argumentum baculinum with such striking 
effect, that the smarting recipients vented their wounded feelings 
on getting out, by exclaiming, ‘ Great cry and little Wool.’ We 
may mention that the only former playground of the well- 
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flogged boys was the churchyard, and that the juxtaposition of 
lively gambols and grave-stones was thought by their pastors 
and masters consolation suflicient to contribute to their longevity. 
Occasionally, and by way of a treat, a representation was offered 
them of Taming the Shrew, by ducking a scolding garrulous crone 
in a neighbouring pond, and douching her into a healthier con- 
dition of tongue; thus a moral was added to their merriment. 
Now a change has come over these grave relaxations of merry 
old England, and to. the many modern improvements an adequate 
playground has been also added, Such an arena for games, forms 
an essential part and parcel of every well-considered plan of 
generous education; in this smooth bowling-green ‘ close,’ with 
its tall spiral elms, is to be found the surest and most agreeable 
restorative to. the over-strained intellect; by this specific both 
the pylorus and the pineal glands—where French savans say the 
soul is secreted—are taught their muscular and moral functions, 
and the inevitable dullness and degeneracy that comes over the 
boy of all work is best avoided. Nay, when the poetry of in- 
genuous youth has grown up into the prose of place and patlia- 
ment, a little old-fashioned sport, alternated with office, is 
found to act.as a corrective to pedantry, priggery, and red- 
tapeism. At Rugby the noble pursuits of cricket-ball and 
foot-ball are followed out of doors with no less zest and delight 
than those of literature are pursued within. The bold and 
manly games so peculiar to the public schools of England, 
represent the gymnastics of the sages of antiquity. They were 
earnestly and wisely encouraged by Dr, Arnold, who through- 
out his life found in violent exercise, pursued with a boyish 
enthusiasm, an anodyne to his severe mental labours. He never 
forgot. the cheerless condition dragged through, during his time 
in Commoners at Winchester, and now happily changed; there 
cribbed and cabined in a small court, the boys, like caged eaglets, 
beat their breasts at the prison bars, and could not get out, except 
on rare holidays, to exercise and play, to life and liberty. Nature, 
and boy nature particularly, abhors a vacuum, and the luxuriance 
of the soil will run to weeds unless due changes and courses of 
culture be observed. Youthful and superabundant energy has a 
tendency, like gases generated in an ill-ventilated mine, to 
explode if confined, and break out in bullying and misconduct, 
Incaleulable evils were thus wrought, and youngsters who came 
innocent and unscathed from their parental homes ran the risk at 
this, the most impressionable age, of learning much that was 
most objectionable in the very spot to which they were sent to 
be taught and trained to good. Many a gallant vessel of rare 
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promise was cankered with dry rot in the very docks where it 
came to be fitted out for sound action. ‘ 

Football is indeed the game par excellence of Rugby, as cricket 
is of Eton; the fight is fought again in long chapters both 
in the ‘Book’ and by the ‘old Boy.’ Such is the hold it 
maintains over grown-up recollections of ‘ours,’ whose shins and 
memories tingle with delight at kicks and deeply-impressed 
details: these are a trifle too technical for the uninitiated, and, 
however suggestive suveroic:, are ‘caviare to the general,’ for 
readers only fully sympathise with what they fully understand, 
The fascination of this gentle pastime is its mimic war, and it is 
waged with the individual prowess of the Homeric conflicts, and 
with the personal valour of the Orlandos of medieval chivalry, 
before villanous saltpetre bad reduced the knight-errant to the 
ranks. The play is played out by boys, with that dogged deter- 
mination to win, that endurance of pain, that bravery of combative 
spirit, by which the adult is trained to face the cannon-ball with 
equal alacrity. 

The playground is indeed the place for the hardest work— 
physical at all events; and as the hardiest mariners are formed in 
the stormiest seas, in these hard contested matches will be found 
by no means the worst competitive examinations for those of our 
gallant youth who, from a more favoured development of body tian 
of brain, will and must take to’the profession of arms. Many 
a fine fellow who would fail lamentably in extracting a cube-root, 
will, in after-life, face an enemy’s square, and break it effectually. 
The Isthmian games of our public schools go much to make Eng- 
land what it is. We must not make education too uniform, or 
expect from the great number that intellectual superiority which 
is attainable by very few. The gifts of Providence are varied, 
and there is a glory of the sun as well as of the moon, Nor 
must we be impatient, or suffer the tender brain to be over- 
stimulated and over-strained ; if a little learning be dangerous, a 
mistake in the opposite direction may be fatal. The education of 
nations differs no less than the natives do in thought and deed, and 
each system must be judged by the results ; nor need we much 
fear the comparison of one of our manly English public school- 
boys with the pale-faced student of Germany, or the over-taught 
pupil of the French Polytechnique. In our independent out-of- 
door games in the ‘Close,’ or Campus Martius, pluck, blood, 
and bottom are best tested ; and those lessons will long, we hope, 
be taught, by which, in the words of the Duke, Waterloo was 
won, 

The kitchen and dining-halls at Rugby are no less ample and 
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well considered than the playgrounds; and thus the brain and 
body, marvellously connected, are each braced up, and are fitted 
to perform their moral and muscular functions. Here again 
Dr. Arnold bad learnt at Winchester what to avoid; and the 
feeding his tender flock was no less looked after by him than 
the nurture of their intellect. Food for the mind forms a fitting 
banquet to spirits and immortals, but with frail flesh, bodies and 
souls must be kept together, and with the young and growing, 
physical frames require to be built up by a substantial bill- 
of-fare. Arnold never forgot the ‘ Do-the-boys’ dietary which 
prevailed at Winchester under the dynasty of his, and, we regret 
to add, our day. Half a century has not effaced the horrors of 
our reminiscences, of the pains of stomach there endured. We 
are still haunted by the ghosts of those gigantic radishes which 
first introduced a boy’s digestion to the heart-burn; and our me- 
mory is soured by the juice of those rare fruit-pies which fizzed 
on the pewter plates as aquafortis; for after that fashion were 
we taught chemistry by the dominant Dame, an Alma Mater of 
most vinegar secretions, while the best -coats of our new stomach 
were corroded and prematurely worn out. We rejoice to hear 
that a more liberal system of spits is now in operation at Win- 
chester—novus jam vertitur ordo. There is much virtue in the 
beef of Old England, to which, coupled with rum, General Foy 
attributed the Duke’s victories in Spain; and in the death- 
struggle of the bayonet the better man must prevail. 

The instruction afforded to the boys at Rugby is no less 
nutritious, and retains the leading characteristics of the old 
school ; it is based on a thoroughly grounded study of Greek and 
Latin, the most efficient instrument for the education of the better 
classes, whose high destiny it is to govern their fellow creatures. 
The ancient languages, when patiently turned and trenched, form 
the rich loam with which experience has proved that the mind 
of man is the best fertilized; the study may not chime in with 
the Utilitarian and Manchester school, but if it produces wisdom, 
and fits men for holding high office, if it ripens reflection in 
the mind, and by bringing them early in life into contact with 
what great sages have thought and great poets have sung, and 
thus sharpens the powers of reasoning and refines the imagination, 
and these were the only results, no other recompense need be 
sought by the-gentlemen and generosi of England. 

The * Book’ enters into'these and other details, and fully treats 
on the first and material founder, Lawrence Sheriff; the good 
works and character of Thomas Arnold—the second and moral 
founder—form also a book or rather constitute the Book of Rugby. 
This masterly work of Canon Stanlev’s was based on a personal 
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knowledge, gained first as a pupil, and subsequently as a loving 
life-long friend, It gives the very form and pressure of the man 
and reveals the inner thoughts and secret workings of his soul. 
This text-book at Rugby will ever rank with the masterpiece of 
Boswell, which it rivals in photographic portraiture and sur- 
passes in elevation of tone. 

The career of Thomas Arnold, although teeming with the 
poetry of common life, was not one of stirring incident or romance: 
it consisted in labouring to his best in his sacred vocation. Born 
in 1795, he was educated at Winchester College, and here, how- 
ever his dormant capabilities were recognised by his masters, he 
gave to us, his schoolfellows—and we well remember him—no 
great promise of a future excellence, which ripened slowly ; but 
even then his nos showed itself in his love for history rather 
than for poetry, ‘and for truth and facts in preference to fictions. 
Already in his schoolboy correspondence did he inveigh against 
the incorrectness and exaggerations of the Roman historians ; $ 
and thus early anticipate the views of Niebuhr. 

Arnold went young to Oxford, took a high degree, gained the 
prose prizes, and obtained a fellowship at Oriel, then reputed to 
be the blue ribbon of the University, Aristotle, Herodotus, and 
Thucydides formed the studies and relaxations of his maturing 
life ; and on them, coupled with the Bible, he thought the know- 
ledge of a Christian, xados xai ayabos, was the best based. ‘There 
he acted as tutor, and his colleagues consisted of eminent men; 
for Copleston, Whately, Keble, Pusey, Newman, and other cele- 
brities of great religious earnestness and intellectual activity, 
were then stirring up the long stagnated waters of English 
thought and theology. His natural self-confidence was increased 
by a certain local unsubmissive independence of opinion and 
dogmatism, and scanty sacrifice to the graces, by which many 
members of other colleges were offended and alarmed, He was, 
too, a Whig and a Reformer, in the palmiest days and in the 
very citadel of Toryism, yet though a true reformer he was a 
constructive and not .a destructive; what he most desired was to 
turn the capabilities of existing institutions to better results, to 
repair and not to overthrow. He was not seldom misrepresented 
by the odium theologicum of powerful parties of every sect and 
creed, for—impartial in his dislikes—his hand was against all, and 
consequently all were against one standing thus aloof. Not only did 
his opponents inveigh against many of bis schemes as pernicious or 
Utopian; but Oxford became an absolute workshop of lies, epyac- 
thpiov evday, when set in action by theologians, who would have 
dealt with him as mercilessly as the only English Pope, Adrian LV, 
did with his namesake, the bold freethinker of Brescia. Arnold 
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distinguished Christianity against all Churches that claimed to 
be chartered corporations and the privileged channels of salva- 
tion. He did not limit his definition of the ‘Church’ to the 
clergy alone, but included the laity also in this ‘ Congregation of 
Christians,’ of which he maintained that the true Ecclesia was 
constituted. He also upheld the authority of scripture against 
the technical phraseology of Councils, Fathers, and Tractarians, 
which he condemned as distorting the truth, tending to popery 
and priestcraft, and substituting unrealities for realities. 

He looked upon the so-called High Church doctrines as the 
greatest obstruction to the full development of national Chris- 
tianity, and opposed that party because they maintained the 
union of Church and State to be all in all, and because they 
acted as if Gospel principles were to be made subservient to that 
connexion, while he denounced the Evangelicals and Dissenters 
from their wish to keep Church and State distinct, instead of 
labouring to make both alike kingdoms of Christ: he irritated 
all classes of his antagonists by his plain expression of opinions, 
for he was a hard and fearless hitter, to whom words were never 
given to conceal thoughts, and when they burnt within him he 
felt that it was his duty to speak out, and he could not remain 
silent: strong in intellect and determined in intention, he con- 
sidered neutrality to be the resource of the weak-minded and 
indifferent. Again, the indolent tendency to let well alone, was 
considered by him a most fatal bar to progress; accordingly he 
pursued his course through evil and good report, and survived to 
see the opinions of the public in many points come round to his 
own. His notions in some particulars were not ours, but never 
did man better merit the triumphant reception he met with from 
all classes when, having lived down calumny and opposition, he 
appeared in the crowded theatre of the University as Professor of 
History. ‘This was deemed by him to be the greatest honour he 
could possibly receive, for he loved Oxford from the first to the 
last, and in spite of all her faults and antagonism to himself, 
turned to her with the most faithful filial affection. 

After a residence of nine years he removed from Oxford to 
Laleham, married, took private pupils, and passed another nine 
years in a paradise of peace. Here his powers ripened, and full 
of lofty designs and panting for a wider field of usefulness, he in 
1827 succeeded Dr. Wool in the head-mastership of Rugby: 
now his professional life began, and he plunged into fourteen 
years of uninterrupted toil. The natural characteristics of the 
monotonous country about Rugby were most uncongenial to him. 
The all-ennobling feeling of duty reconciled him, indeed, to the . 
change, but ‘he felt as a ‘plant in a pot’ that took no root, and 
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could be removed without breaking any fibre. What he delighted 
in were the ancient associations of King Arthur at Winchester, 
and the soul-elevating mountains of the Lakes. Rugby, with its 
commonplace country and antecedents, its elm hedgerows and 
‘thirteen cattle fairs,’ touched no chord in his heart. It was at 
Fox How, near Ambleside, where he had planned a retreat— 
senectutis nidulus—that he breathed freely. 

But he harnessed himself cheerfully to his work, of which he 
was a worshipper, holding labour—which of itself formed his 
best pleasure—to be his appointed lot on earth. A craving for 
rest was to him a sure sign that neither mind nor body retained 
their pristine vigour, and he determined, while blessed with 
health, to proceed like the camel in the wilderness, and die with 
his burden on his back, To do his duty to his utmost was the 
height of his ambition, those truly English sentiments by which 
Nelson and Wellington were inspired; and like them he was 
crowned with victory, for soon were verified the predictions of 
the Provost of Oriel, that he would change the face of education, 
through the public schools of England. He was minded—virtute 
officii—to combine the cure of the souls to that of the intellects of 
the rising generation, and to realize the scripture in principle and 
practice, without making an English school a college of Jesuits.\ 

A feeling of the failings and shortcomings of our public 
schools—pointed out by Cowper and others—had long been 
working among the thoughtful and serious, when Arnold led the 
van, giving shape and guidance to the movement. It was the 
very nick of time, soon after Waterloo had “4 the temple of 
Janus, and the degrading despotism of brute force had been 
.struck down; now the military incubus was removed, the mind 
of Europe had begun to raise its head, which had drooped during 
the protracted struggle—pro aris et focis—waged to the knife 
against Buonaparte. War had long previously become the normal 
state of things, and had formed the engrossing thought of the 
patriot and philosopher; when all grasped the sword in defence 
of country and king, the sinews of a strong man were more prized 
than intellectual accomplishments; but Arnold—the Luther of 
educational reformation—appeared with the peace to give utter- 
ance to the thoughts of thousands. 

His principles were few: the fear of God was the beginning 
of his wisdom, and his object was not so much to teach know- 
ledge as the means of acquiring it; to furnish, in a word, the key 
to the temple. He desired to awaken the intellect of each indi- 
vidual boy, and contended that the main movement must come 
from within, and not from without the pupil; and that all that 
could be, should be done by him, and not for him, Ina ~— his 
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scheme was to call forth in the little world of school those capabi- 
lities which best fitted the boy for his career in the great one. 
He was not only possessed of strength, but had the art of im- 
parting it to others ; he had the power to grasp a subject himself, 
and then engraft it on the intellects of others. 

The three ends at which he aimed in the order of their relative 
importance, were first and foremost to inculcate religious and 
moral principle, then gentlemanlike conduct, and lastly intel- 
lectual ability. To his mind religion and politics—the doing 
one’s duty to God and man—were the two things really wanting ; 
unlike the schoolmasters of his early life, he held all the scholar- 
ship man ever had to be infinitely worthless in comparison with 
even a very humble degree of spiritual advancement. He gave 
the name of Wisdom, emphatically, to knowledge rich and rare, 
but pervaded through and through by the light of the spirit of 
God. He dreaded the co-existence of mere intellectual cleverness, 
coupled with moral depravity ; he sighed when he thought of 
Bacon, the greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind; and shud- 
dered at the misdirected cleverness of -Voltaire. ‘The union of 
talent and turpitude shadowed out in his mind the image of 
Mephistopheles. He, on the contrary, professed to deal with the 
highest elements of human nature, and to bring the principles of 
Christianity to bear on all the civil relations of life: to this 
focus every thought and action were concentrated, and hence 
their power. 

He loved tuition for itself, of which he fully felt the solemn 
responsibility and the ideal beauty, and which he was among 
the first to elevate to its true dignity. To him tuition was a 
substantive duty, a reAos of itself, and not treated as a temporary 
task, one éx wapécyov, and a mere means leading to some other 
end. It was the destiny and business of his entire life. His 
own youthfulness of temperament and vigour suited him better 
for the society of the young than of the old; he enjoyed their 
spring of mind and body, and by personal intercourse hoped to 
train up and mould to good their pliant minds, while wax to 
receive, and marble to retain. 

One of his principal holds was in his boy sermons, that is in ser- 
mons to which his young congregation could and did listen, and of 
which he was the absolute inventor; the secret of that power lay 
in its intimate connexion with the man himself. He spoke with 
both spiritual and temporal authority, and truths divine seemed 
mended by the tongue of an expounder whose discourse was a 
living one—doctrine in action—and where precept was enforced by 
example. His was the exhibition of a simple earnest man, who 
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practised what he preached, who probed the depths of life, and 
expressed strongly and plainly his love of goodness and abhorrence 
of sin. There was, indeed, a moral supremacy in him ; his eyes 
looked into the heart, and all that was base and mean cowered 
before him ; and when he preached, a sympathetic thrill ran 
through his audience. 

But Tom Brown must describe the great event of his own and 
of every Rugby boy’s life—the first sermon from the Doctor. 
He sketches— 


‘ The tall gallant form, the kindling eye, the voice, now soft as the 
low notes of a flute, now clear and stirring as the call of the light in- 
fantry bugle, of him who stood there Sunday after Sunday, witnessing 
and pleading for his Lord, the King of righteousness and love and 
glory, with whose spirit he was filled, and in whose power he spoke. 
The long lines of young faces rose tier above tier down the whole 
length of the chapel, from the little boy’s who had just left his mother 
to the young man’s who was going out next week into the great world 
rejoicing in his strength. . . . . What was it that moved and 
held us reckless childish boys, who feared the Doctor with all our hearts, 
and very little besides in heaven or earth; who thought more of our 
sets in the school than of the Church of Christ, and put the traditions 
of Rugby and the public opinion of boys in our daily life above the 
laws of God? We couldn’t enter into half that we heard; we hadn’t 
the knowledge of our own hearts or the knowledge of one another, and 
little enough of the faith, hope, and love needed to that end. But we 
listened, as all boys in their better moods will listen (aye and man too 
for the matter of that), to a man who we felt to be with all his heart 
and soul and strength striving against whatever was mean and unmanly 
and unrighteous in our little world. It was not the told clear voice of 
one giving advice and warning from serene heights, to those who were 
struggling and sinning below, but the warm living voice of one who was 
fighting for us and by our sides, and calling on us to keep him and our- 
selves and one another. And so, wearily and little by little, but surely and 
steadily on the whole, was brought home to the young boy, for the first 
time, the meaning of his life: that it was no fool’s or sluggard’s para- 
dise into which he had wandered by chance, but a battle-field ordained 
from of old, where there are no spectators, but the youngest must take 
his side, and the stakes are life and death. And he who roused this 
consciousness in them, showed them at the same time, by every word 
he spoke in the pulpit, and by his whole daily life, how that battle was 
to be fought; and stood there before them their fellow-soldier and the 
captain of their band. The true sort of captain too for a boys’ army, 
one who had no misgivings and gave no uncertain word of command, 
and, let who would yield or make truce, would fight the fight out (so 
every boy felt) to the last gasp, and the last drop of blood. Other 
sides of his character might take hold of and influence boys here and 
there, but it was his thoroughness and undaunted courage which more 
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than anything else won his way to the hearts of the great mass of those 
on whom he left his mark, and made them believe first in him, and 
then in his Master.’ 

This belief amounted to personal idolatry; such were the 
feelings of love, reverence, and confidence which he inspired. 
He led his pupil to place implicit trust on his decisions, and to 
esteem his approbation as their highest reward, and they were 
willing to die for him; his most earnest desire was to win their 
hearts, and stand to them in loco parentis rather than in that of a 
dreaded master, whom to circumvent was the object of the boy’s 
every thought, He gained his end by treating them as gentlemen, 
as reasonable beings in whose conscience and common sense he 
might confide, and to this appeal to their nobler faculties, to his 
relying on their honour, the ingenuous youth responded worthily. 
The tender plants which would have been nipped by harshness, 
distrust, and suspicion, when forced by his genial warmth waxed 
strong and bore good fruit in their season. His government of 
the school was no reign of terror, nor did he rely on the meaner 
motives of fear and punishment, not that he banished the rod, 
his ultima ratio, but resorted to reasoning and talking as his first 
step. He kept much in the background this rude, primeval, 
time-honoured corrective, to spare which was once thought 
equivalent to spoiling the child: he wielded it with force on 
proper occasions, and applied it for misdemeanours inevitable 
to youth—lying, for instance—and best cured by birch. 

He scouted the pseudo-humanitarian theories of the degradation 
of corporal punishment to those who cannot feel the degradation 
of guilt; it is the cause of the flogging, not the operation, that 
gives the sting; no boys feel any ignominious or personal feel- 
ing in a mode of correction common to all, and a condition of their 
inferior state of boyhood. With much the same feeling he was 
not opposed to fagging, which, however denounced by the said 
pseudo-humanitarians, is accepted without repining by the boys 
themselves as part and parcel of the institution of schools, and 
as the servitude of their feudal system ; all he aimed to do, was 
to regulate and, as it were, legalise the exercise of it. It was in 
the Sixth Form that the keystone of his government was cen- 
tered, and he held that to be an intermediate power between 
the master and the masses of the school. He had early learned 
the value of this imperium in imperio, of this internal police, 
as practised by the Prefects of Winchester; and since, wherever 
a large number of boys are gathered together, the strongest 
will lord it over the weaker, by delegating as a trust a portion 
of his own power, he restored the balance between oppressed 
weakness and oppressive strength. Placed in the hands of 
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seniors of the school, a guarantee was given for its impartial 
exercise, which tempered the brute force; and the Prefects 
became harbours of refuge, to which the boys fled from the 
tempest of petty tyrants. Much as he supported this dele- 
gated authority, he watched carefully over and put down any 
abuse of power in a martinet monitor. The Prefects them- 
selves were no less benefited; sprung from the boys, they 
found the necessity of setting a good example and tone, and their 
privileges spurred on their inferiors to rise by industry to their 
eminence. Justly, therefore, did Arnold encourage these officers 
of his army, who alone could check many evils that no master 
could discover, By appealing to their honour, by fostering their 
self-respect, and calling out their powers of governing their 
inferiors, he ripened their manhood, and they early learnt habits 
of command ; and this system, found to work so well, is con- 
tinued, and, with many of his excellent principles, is now acted 
on in most of the chief public schools of England.* 

Infinite, indeed, are the causes of national thankfulness sug- 
gested by the reflection of the numerous pains and perils from 
which the search of knowledge is now exempted, so much is the 
moral tone raised, such are the new lighthouses erected and 
harbours of refuge provided ; and many are those, born and yet 
unborn, who, destined by their own industry and merit to achieve 
greatness and to be the'architects of their own fortunes and fame, 
will owe to the blessings of a sound foundation laid in a good 
school the first steps of their future elevation. Assuredly posterity 
will not willingly let die the name of Arnold, who led the moye- 
ment and was the Columbus of the educational voyage of discovery. 

Such is the amended system of education now pursued at 
Rugby and at our principal public schools, those feeders of 
our Universities and other institutions where the sons of our 
better classes are ‘raised’ and the men are moulded whose high 
destiny it will be to govern their fellow-citizens. The diff- 
cult question as regards their humbler brethren, whose lot it 
is to eat bread by the sweat of their brows, is more perplexed, 
and as yet, we fear, has to be solved. While the Government 
and well-intentioned individuals wish to extend popular edu- 
cation, the masses, the working bees of the community, remain 
indifferent, and will scarcely accept as a gift the proffered boon. 
It is scholars rather than schools that are wanting. These 
schools are deemed by them to be things devised by the upper 
classes, who have nothing in common with their wants and wishes. 





* These, and other school conclusions, are pleasantly worked out in the ‘School 
Experiences of a Fag’ himself, one who writes with the fullest connaissance de cause. 
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They have no great desire to learn what is taught, and consider the 
education offered by the State as too uniform and general, and not 
sufficiently professional, and hold that all beyond the elementary 
processes of reading, writing, and a sprinkling of arithmetic is 
above their sphere of life, and little suited to their practical 
needs. What they eagerly desire, and for which they would 
overlook a controlling power by the State, which wounds their 
domestic liberty and action, is such a training institution as will 
tend to produce the greatest and most immediate returns in their 
respective vocations of labour. They are utilitarians from neces- 
sity, and must look to the most practical education by which 
their particular craft is advanced—that one which they have 
to offer in barter for better wages and more constant employment. 
Profit is their primary consideration ; it is a question of the 
labour-market, and, as they live from hand to mouth, and life is a 
perpetual struggle, they cannot afford to wait. Their children 
form part of their productive power, hence the premature age at 
which they remove them from school, which they do as soon as 
they can earna mouthful of bread. It requires for the practisers 
of handicrafts properly to learn their business—the agricultural 
and much-sneered at branch not the least—an earlier and more 
uninterrupted observance than is generally imagined. They 
cannot run the risk of present good for a future possible better ; 
they are impatient to realize, and naturally attach little value to 
all that goes beyond that industrial training that bears on their 
individual occupation. 

But we must quit this verata questio and turn to Tom 
Brown, who sets before us a real picture of the school-days at 
Rugby of a boy of his class, and at the moment when Dr. 
Arnold was working out his great educational experiment. This 
attractive and suggestive book is singularly free from all sickly 
sentimentalism. Tom’s plain, unvarnished tale is told in simple 
language, but the highest themes are often touched on, and with 
an earnestness so natural and unaffected that the serious tone never 
jars. The book will be read with general pleasure. We have all 
been boys in our time, and a fellow interest pervades any faithful 
record of the associations of a starting-point incommon. As years 
glide on, we recur with a satisfaction tinged with sadness to the 
pleasures of memory of a moment when every organ of mind 
and body offered, in all the freshness of vitality, new inlets of 
delight. 

The family of the Browns were of the juste milieu, and removed 
alike from the scum that often froths on the social surface as from 
the dregs that sink to the bottom ; the members—true Britons— 
for centuries have been the working bees of the community, a 
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sturdy in mind and stalwart in frame, have in their quiet home- 
spun way subdued the earth at home and abroad, evincing a 
pugnacious propensity ; all their opinions are downright beliefs ; 
they have a testimony to deliver and a work to do, which they 
will speak out and maintain to the death, however counter to 
common opinion, -Thus carrying their lives in their hands, and 
getting hard knocks and work in plenty, they have won our battles 
from Crecy to Trafalgar. 

Tom, the son of a Berkshire squire, was reared near the 
healthy downs of the Vale of the White Horse, where the hardy 
spirit of Alfred still lingers, and here he early imbibed that fresh 
love of Nature which he has so closely obseryed and so truly 
described. Impatient of petticoat rule, he soon emancipated 
himself—never, however, to forget the early religious views 
instilled by a careful mother, and we can have, as Gray said, 
but one. His father, although a Churchman and a ‘ory of 
the old country gentleman school, was strongly imbued with the 
specious doctrines of the equality of man. These, when espoused 
and expounded by well-intentioned philanthropists of Young 
England, in white waistcoats, have evaporated in Christian 
socialism ; but under the ancient régime of France, and when 
worked out to their logical conclusion by the disciples of Vol- 
taire, naturally led to revolution and to la Sainte Guillotine. 

Equality of man seems to us to be the child of conceit and 
egotism, and diametrically opposed to the first principle and great 
law which pervades the system of human economy established 
by the Creator. There, however the balance of actual happi- 
ness and compensation may be adjusted, variety, infinite and in- 
exhaustible, forms the rule. The ‘ diversity of the gifts’ of 
Providence, mental and piysical, those of fortune and condition, 
are as plainly evinced as the difference in the faces of their re- 
spective subjects. The identical similarity of the two Dromios 
is no less a fiction of the poet than this equality, bodily or in- 
tellectual, which is contended for by a political Procrustes. 

Tom’s father, who reasoned better on breeding bullocks and 
crossing cattle, coincided with Burns in points of blood and 
pedigree in the human species, and holding them as ‘leather 
and prunella’ in lords and ladies, maintained that, while the 
rank only marked the guinea stamp, the man was the thing for all 
that. It mattered not a straw to him whether his son, in whom 
these social views sunk deeply, associated with the sons of peers 
or of ploughmen, Nor was much harm done to the muscles of 
the young squire by the rough exercises of rustic playmates, 
while his grammar was rescued by a timely removal from smock- 
frocks, although many think the separation of classes to be 7 
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of the worst signs of the times. Tom soon passed from a semi- 
nary for young gentlemen into a larger sphere of existence at 
Rugby. We quote his racy record of his first step into life on 
the top of a fast coach—one of the institutions of those pre- 
macadamite days, and still so delectable to old stagers. But first 
we may quote the Squire’s parental and parting counsels, the 
excellent sermo pedestris, which he elaborated after protracted 
ponderings, aided by a reflective cheroot, and by his own crassa 
Minerva and sound common-sense. Those manly, honest thoughts, 
expressed in plain words, and no mistake, will, we trust, long find 
an echo in thousands of English hearts :— 


** And now, Tom, my boy, remember you are going, at your own 
earnest request, to be chucked into this great school, like a young 
hear with all your troubles before you—earlier than we should have 
sent you perhaps. If schools are what they were in my time, you ‘ll 
see a great many cruel, blackguard things done, and hear a deal of 
foul bad talk. But never fear. You tell the truth, keep a brave and 
kind heart, and never listen to or say anything you would n’t have your 
mother and sister hear, and you'll never feel ashamed to come home, or 
we to see you.” > 

‘To condense the Squire’s meditation, it was somewhat as follows : 
“T won’t tell him to read his Bible, and love and serve God; if he 
don’t do that for his mother’s sake and teaching, he won’t for mine. 
Shall I go into the sort of temptations he ’ll meet with? No, I can’t 
do that, Never do for an old fellow to go into such things with a boy. 
He won’t understand me. Do him more harm than good, ten to one. 
Shall I tell him to mind his work, and say he’s sent to school to make 
himself a good scholar? Well, but he isn’t sent to school for that— 
at any rate not for that mainly. I don’t care a straw for Greek par- 
ticles, or the digamma, no more does his mother. What is he sent to 
school for? Well, partly because he wanted so to go. If he’ll only 
turn out a brave, helpful, truth-telling Englishman, and a gentleman, 
and a Christian, that’s all I want,” thought the Squire; and upon this 
view of the case framed his last words of advice to Tom, which were 
well enough suited to his purpose.’ 


The turn-out of the Tally-ho—the sketch of the road, its ways 
and worthies, are touched with the truth and local colour of the 
Nimrods and the Hieovers of the past; the detail sparkles with a 
nicety and fidelity that marks the observant spirit of the age, 
and which finds utterance in the immortal works of Dickens, and 
expression in the pictures of Millais. 

Just as Tom is swallowing his last mouthful of breakfast, 


‘Boots looks in and says, “ Tally-ho, sir;” and they hear the ring 
and the rattle of the four fast trotters and the town-made drag, as it 
dashes up to the Peacock. ‘ Anything for us, Bob?” says the burly 
guard, dropping down from behind, and slapping himself ow: the 
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chest. “ Young genl’m’n, Rugby ; three parcels, Leicester ; hamper 
o’ game, Rugby,” answers Ostler. ‘Tell young gent to look 
alive,” says Guard, opening the hind-boot and shooting in the parcels 
after examining them by the lamps. ‘‘ Here, shove the portmanteau 
up a-top—I’ll fasten him presently. Now then, sir, jump up behind.” 
“Good-bye, father—my Idve at home.” A last shake of the hand. 
Up goes Tom, the guard catching his hat-box and holding on with one 
hand, while with the other he claps the horn to his mouth. Toot, toot, 
toot ! the ostler lets go their heads, the four bays plunge at the collar, 
and away goes the Tally-ho into the darkness, forty-five seconds from 
the time they pulled up; Ostler, Boots, and the Squire stand looking 
after them under the Peacock lamp. ‘‘ Sharp work,” says the Squire, 
and goes in again to his bed, the coach being well out of sight and 
hearing. Tom stands up on the coach and looks back at his father’s 
figure as long as he can see it, and then the guard, having disposed of 
his luggage, comes to an anchor, and finishes his buttonings and other 
preparations for facing the three hours before dawn ; no joke for those 
who minded cold, on a fast coach in November, in the reign of his late 
Majesty.’ 


The pachydermatous ‘Old Boy’ now speculates on the thin- 
skinned degeneracy of the rising race :— 


‘I sometimes think that you boys of this generation are a deal ten- 
derer fellows than we used to be. At any rate you’re much more 
comfortable travellers, for I see every one of you with his rug or plaid, 
and other dodges for preserving the caloric, and most of you going in 
those fuzzy, dusty, pacded first-class carriages. It was another affair 
altogether, a dark ride on the top of the Tally-ho, I can tell you, in 
a tight Petersham coat, and your feet dangling six inches from the 
floor. Then you knew what cold was, and what it was to be without 
legs, for not a bit of feeling had you in them after the first half-hour. 
But it had its pleasures, the old dark ride. First there was the con- 
sciousness of silent endurance, so dear to every Englishman—of stand- 
ing out against something, and not giving in, Then there was the 
music of the rattling harness, and the ring of the horses’ feet on the 
hard road, and the glare of the two bright lamps through the steaming 
hoar-frost over the leaders’ ears into the darkness; and the cheery toot of 
the guard’s horn, to warn some drowsy pikeman or the ostler at the 
next change; and the looking forward to daylight, and last but not 
least, the delight of returning sensation in your toes. Then the break 
of dawn and the sunrise, where can they be ever seen in perfection but 
from a coach roof? You want motion and change and music to see 
them in their glory ; not the music of singing-men and singing-women, 
but good silent music, which sets itself in your own head, the accom- 
paniment of work and getting over the ground,’ 


But time and the pace wear out the longest, coldest stage, 


‘ the Tally-ho is past St. Alban’s, and Tom is enjoying the ride though 
half-frozen. The guard, who is alone with him on the back of the 
coach, 
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coach, is silent, but has muffled Tom’s feet up in straw, and put the 
end of an oat-sack over his knees. ‘The darkness has driven him in- 
wards, and he has gone over his little past life, and thought of all his 
doings and promises, and of his mother and sister, and his father’s last 
words; and has made fifty good resolutions, and means to bear himself 
like a brave Brown as he is, though a young one. He is chock full of 
hope and life, notwithstanding the cold, and kicks his heels against the 
back-board, and would like to sing, only he doesn’t know how his 
friend the silent guard might take it. And now the dawn breaks at 
the end of the fourth stage, and the coach pulls up at a little road-side 
inn with huge stables behind. There is a bright fire gleaming through 
the red curtains of the bar-window, and the door is open. The coach- 
man catches his whip into a double thong, and throws it to the ostler ; 
the steam of the horses rises straight up into the air. He has put them 
along over the last two miles, and is two minutes before his time; he 
rolls down from the box and into the inn, The guard rolls off behind. 
“ Now, sir,” says he to Tom, “ you just jump down, and I'll give you 
a drop of something to keep the cold out.” Tom finds a difficulty in 
jumping, or indeed in finding the top of the wheel with his feet, which 
may be in the next world for all he feels; so the guard picks him off 
the coach-top and sets him on his legs, and they stump off into the bar, 
and join the coachman and the other outside passengers. Here a fresh- 
looking barmaid serves them each with a glass of early purl as they 
stand before the fire, coachman and guard exchanging business re- 
marks, The purl warms the cockles of Tom’s heart and makes him 
cough. ‘“ Rare tackle that, sir, of a cold morning,” says the coach- 
man smiling; ‘‘ Time’s up.” They are out again and up; Coachee 
the last, gathering the reins into his hands and talking to Jem the 
ostler about the mare’s shoulder, and then swinging himself up on to 
the box, the horses dashing off in a canter before he falls into his seat. 
Toot-toot-tootle-too goes the horn, and away they are again, five-and- 
thirty miles on their road, (nearly halfway to Rugby, thinks Tom,) and 
the prospect of breakfast at the end of the stage. 

‘ And now they begin to see, and the early life of the country-side 
comes out; a market cart or two, men in smock frocks going to their 
work pipe in mouth, a whiff of which is no bad smell this bright morn- 
ing. The sun gets up and the mist shines like silver gauze. They 
pass the hounds jogging along to a distant meet at the heels of the 
huntsman’s hack, whose face is about the colour of the tails of his old 
pink, as he exchanges greetings with coachman and guard. Now they 
pull up at a lodge, and take on board a well mufiled-up sportsman, 
with his gun-case and carpet-bag. An early up-coach meets them, and 
the coachmen gather up their horses, and pass one another with the 
accustomed lift of the elbow, each team doing eleven miles an hour, 
with a mile to spare behind if necessary. And here comes breakfast. 
“Twenty minutes here, gentlemen,” says the coachman, as they pull 
up at half-past seven at the inn-door. 

‘ Have not we endured nobly this morning, and is not this a worthy 
reward for much endurance? There is the low dark wainseoted room 
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hung with sporting prints; the hat-stand, with a whip or two standing 
up in it belonging to bagmen, who are still snug in bed, by the door ; 
the blazing fire, with the quaint old glass over the mantelpiece, in 
which is stuck a large card with the list of the meets for the week of 
the county hounds. The table covered with the whitest of cloths and 
of china, and bearing a pigeon-pie, ham, round of cold boiled beef cut 
from a mammoth ox, and the great loaf of household bread on a wooden 
trencher, And here comes in the stout head waiter, puffing under a 
tray of hot viands; kidneys and a steak, transparent rashers and 
poached eggs, buttered toast and muffins, coffee and tea, all smoking 
hot. ‘Tom has eaten kidney and pigeon-pie, and imbibed coffee, till his 
little skin is as tight as a drum; and then has the further pleasure of 
paying head waiter out of his own purse, in a dignified manner, and 
walks out before the inn-door to see the horses put to. This is done 
leisurely and in a highly finished manner by the ostlers, as if they 
enjoyed the not being hurried. Coachman comes out with his way-bill, 
and puffing a fat cigar which the sportsman has given him. Guard 
emerges from the tap, where he prefers breakfasting, licking round a 
tough-looking doubtful cheroot, which you might tie round your finger, 
and three whiffs of which would knock any one else out of time. 
“ Let ’em go, Dick!” The ostlers fly back, drawing off the cloths 
from their glossy loins, and away we go through the market-place and 
down the High street, looking in at the first-floor windows, and seeing 
several worthy burgesses shaving thereat, while all the shopboys who 
are cleaning the windows, and housemaids who are doing the steps, stop 
and look pleased as we rattle past, as if we were a part of their legiti- 
mate morning’s amusement. We clear the town, and are well out 
between the hedgerows again as the town clock strikes eight.’ 


‘Todo tiempo Ilega,’ as the Spaniard says. The ‘Tally-ho’ 
keeps time, Rugby is reached, and Tom is duly delivered by the 
guard into the hands of the tormentors. The solitary traveller, 
cast on the wide world of New-Boydom, is plunged into its 
mysteries and miseries. Sad, indeed, and sinking are the first 
sensations of those who, delicate in mind and body, when torn 
from the affections of home, are abruptly exposed to the buffetings 
and want of sympathy of public schoolboy nature ; when every 
cause of annoyance, personal and private, and all that is most 
avoided in after life, is most harped on; when every weak blot 
is hit, and followed up with the pain-inflicting, curious felicity 
of nicknaming. Tom finds a friend of his family, and is let by 
his ‘’cute chum’ into the secrets of the prison-house, and, thus 
piloted, steers safely through shoals in which the unprotected 
are too often swamped. Strong in body and heart, quick in eye 
and hand, companionable and courting danger with true English 
schoolboy love, he soon settled into his place. He details the dif- 
ferent phases of his new life with an accuracy that rivals his record 
of the stages of the road, and gives a peep behind the curtain that 
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is hung over the sanctum sanctorum of the educational system of 
our ‘ upper ten thousand ’ class—a system so utterly inaccessible 
and unintelligible to our ten-pounders and to foreigners who ‘ don’t 
understand us.’ The new boy, well broken-in by his rough rustic 
antecedents, plunges at once into the ‘scrimmage’ of football, 
and our Brown comes out of the fight black, blue, and bruised, 
with a capital character for courage, and there is no quality 
which boys are quicker to estimate or appreciate higher. Tom’s 
first and most successful appearance is crowned by certain sau- 
sages, with which he, a fresh boy, with money in his pocket, 
regales his brother combatants—long broziers; these he is 
taught to toast, and eats with an appetite that surpasses the best 
sauce concocted by Soyer. ‘The scholastic Saturnalia and the 
peristaltic motions are enlivened by tossings—so delectable to 
bulls and bullies; but our Tom cares as little for the blanket 
as the best broken-in farthing minds a chuck. ‘The result is, 
that he wins golden opinions, and passes for a regular trump. 

The initiatory elements of instruction are wound up by a 
speechification from Pater Brooke, the cock of the school, who 
is about to leave and stands up for the Doctor. We have no space 
to report him. He alludes to the difficulty of introducing 
changes, unpopular at all schools, where, however bad, old customs 
are clung to by the youngsters as the Persians and Medes did to 
their laws; the orator enlarges on the worries the new master 
had in effecting reforms which had perplexed Golgothas of grey 
heads, and had troubled the port and prejudices of many a senior 
common room. Much time elapsed before the Doctor's young 
and restive team settled to the collar, but his final victory was 
won by the moral and intellectual influence he gained over the 
head boys with whom he was thrown into immediate contact. 
He became their guide, philosopher, and friend, and they soon 
saw his real value, while to the rest of the school he was merely 
a dreaded master. 

Tom prospered, and passed his time not so unpleasantly. He 
drained to the bottom the fresh, brave, new, and unique school 
life, so full of games and good fellowship, so ready at forgetting, 
so capacious of enjoyment, and so bright in forecasting ; he felt a 
happiness which far outweighed all the troubles with the masters, 
and all the cuffs, kicks, and faggings of big boys and bullies. 
He starts in good repute, and justly observes :— 


‘In no place in the world has individual character more weight than 
ata public school. Remember this, I beseech you, all you boys who 
are getting into the upper forms. Now is the time in all your lives 
probably when you may have more wide influence for good or evil - 
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the society you live in, than you ever can haveagain. Quit yourselves 
like men then ; speak up, and strike out if necessary for whatsoever is 
true, and manly, and lovely, and of good report; never try to be 
popular, but only to do your duty and help others to do theirs, and 
you may leave the tone of feeling in the school higher than you found 
it, and so be doing good which no living soul can measure to genera- 
tions of your countrymen yet unborn. For boys follow one another in 
herds like sheep, for good or evil ; they hate thinking, and have rarely 
any settled principles. Every school indeed has its own traditionary 
standard of right and wrong, which cannot be transgressed with im- 
punity, marking certain things as low and blackguard, and certain 
others as lawful and right. ‘This standard is ever varying, though it 
changes only slowly, and little by little, and, subject only to such 
standard, it is the leading boys for the time being who give the tone to 
all the rest, and make the schoo] either a noble institution for the train- 
ing of Christian Englishmen, or a place where a young boy will get 
more evil than he would if he were turned out to make his way in 
London streets, or anything between these two extremes.’ 


Tom next half is promoted to the ‘lower fourth,’ the most 
numerous and dangerous form, the pons asinorum, over which big 
dunces cannot pass, but there stick growing to be bigger and 
worse bullies of the smaller fry: Tom describes himself as a 
promising specimen of this precious form of British growth :— { 

‘ As full of tricks as monkeys, and of excuses as Irish women, 
making fun of their master, one another, and their lessons, Argus 
himself would have been puzzled to keep an eye on them; and as for 


making them steady or serious for half-an-hour together, it was simply 
hopeless.’ 


He succumbed to the temptation, and bad fair to become a 
scapegrace ; but while he lost character with the tutors, he kept 
caste with his comrades, as a good fellow and a ‘brick.’ But, 
and it is an ill wind that blows no good, Tom, by perfecting his 
acquaintance with all the idlenesses and irregularities of the 
place, has been enabled to map out the breakers ahead for the 
benefit of future navigators, and it must be remembered that 
the best sailors are formed in the most dangerous seas—which 
we suggest as a consolation to parents about to expose their 
young hopefuls to a scholastic Scylla and Charybdis. Tom, 
at all events, idled prodigiously, broke bounds and rules, waxed 
strong, and fonder of the pursuits of football than literature, 
poached on the Avon, like Shakspeare, and swam and dived in 
it like an otter. Though he failed in hexameters, he was fore- 
most in fight; yet whatever his practices in fist philosophy, he 
sided with the theories of Polonius, into whose mouth, albeit 
a fool and a lord of the bedchamber, Shakspeare pay er 
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placed the soundest views, derived from the knowledge of the 
world gained at courts. 
‘ Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee.’ 


Tom, while condemning the brutal brutalising prize ring, 
contends like a man for honest stand-up fighting, honoris causa, 
and gives each round of one, in which he figured, with a tact 
and truth that would do credit to the most judicious of bottle- 
holders or to the best reporter of ‘ Bell’s Life.’ He does so 


‘ Partly because he wants to give you a true picture of what every- 
day school life was in his time, and not a kid-glove and go-to-meeting- 
coat picture ; and partly because of the cant and twaddle that’s talked 
of boxing and fighting with fists now-a-days. Even Thackeray has 
given in to it; and only a few weeks ago there was some rampant stuff 
in the “ Times”’ on the subject, in an article on field sports. 

‘ Boys will quarrel, and when they quarrel will sometimes fight. 
Fighting with fists is the natural and English way for English boys to 
settle their quarrels. What substitute for it is there, or ever was there, 
amongst any nation under the sun? What would you like to see take 
its place ? 

* Learn to box then, as you learn to play cricket and football. Not 
one of you will be the worse, but very much the better, for learning to 
box well. Should you never have to use it in earnest, there’s no exer- 
cise in the world so good for the temper, and for the muscles of the 
back and legs. 

* As to fighting, keep out of it if you can, by all means. When the 
time comes, if it ever should, that you have to say “‘ Yes” or “ No” 
toa challenge to fight, say “‘ No” if you can,—only take care you make 
it clear to yourselves why you say “ No.” It’s a proof of the highest 
courage, if done from true Christian motives. It’s quite right and 
justifiable, if done from a simple aversion to physical pain and danger. 
But don’t say “ No” because you fear a licking, and say or think it’s 
because you fear God, for that’s neither Christian nor honest. And if 
you do fight, fight it out; and don’t give in while you can stand 
and see,’ 


Our pugnacious Tom, by resisting the illegal fagging of big 
and cowardly bullies, soon passed with the lovers of quiet and 
comfort as a reformer and a rebel, and is viewed as a sort of 
Mazzini or ticket-of-leave boy. The Doctor, whose singular 
knowledge of boy-nature was almost intuitive, saw that there was 
virtue in him, and was minded to try how the elevating effect of 
having a real work to do might operate on a boy in whom there 
was such a capability of good. He hesitated before he adopted 
the last resource of sending away from the school a black sheep 
that disfigured and injured his flock. This process of quiet ex- 
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pulsion was one of the specifics which he most firmly practised, 
and the unfettered power of doing so was the first and sine qué 
non stipulation that he made previously to his acceptance of the 
head mastership ; however lenient in first instances, he felt that 
mistaken clemency to the few might, if carried too far, be in- 
justice and cruelty to the many. He never scrupled to weed the 
confirmed tares out of the corn, and well knowing how small a 
leaven leavens a large mass, preferred the amputation of a dis- 
eased limb to risking the exposure of the whole body to the 
progress of gangrene. A bad boy was in his eyes the principle 
of evil, and he held the greatest ignorance and dullness to be com- 
paratively light, compared to confirmed habits of idleness and 
profligacy, and thought the example of a bold boy, and one popular 
with his comrades, was the most infectious. He determined, 
however, to give our Brown a chance, and the next half placed 
in Tom’s study, and under his care, a new boy named Arthur, of 
delicate frame, and of refined tastes. This lad, the very antithesis 
of his future friend, was the only son of the widow of a most 
exemplary clergyman ; the father had fallen a victim to over 
duty in an over-populous and underpaid manufacturing parish, 
and had early instilled moral and religious principles into his 
sensitive child, The tender, home-sick cutting, so ill suited to 
the rough usage of a public school, was thus grafted on a vigor- 
ous stock, and imparted some of his aroma to the hardier trunk. 
This exchange and moral amalgamation tended to mutual benefit. 
The gentle stranger found in his sturdy guardian a buttress and 
a backbone, and one who made school things pleasant or less 
unpleasant to him, while Tom, feeling the dignity of respon- 
sibility, and the duty of watering a twig placed under his care, 
turned over a new leaf himself, budded, flowered, and in due 
season produced excellent fruits. His dominant qualities were 
developed, and by protecting a helpless client, he protected him- 
self. The spirit of the wild animal in him was tamed, and Tom 
was saved while on the very brink of destruction. The working 
out this favourite experiment of Arnold’s forms the turning-tide 
in Tom’s affairs; the narrative, cleverly told step by step, be- 
comes saddened by the death of one of the boys, and by a critical 
illness of Arthur’s; the key-note is pitched in a lower tone, and 
is attuned to serious events. By those who wish merely to while 
away an idle hour, this latter portion may be found less enter- 
taining than the earlier chapters. It is tinged with a reflective 
and sincere piety ; and that such sound sentiments should have 
ever occurred to any ‘old boy’ at any public school passes the 
understanding of those who are much older; this higher note 


rises with the catastrophe, and the conclusion is heightened by 
the 
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the pathos, which is contrasted by the liveliness, dash, and go 
of the commencement; the drama passes from the comic to the 
tragic, and the curtain falls like a pall on the sudden and most 
deplored death of Arnold. Tom, who had left Rugby, while 
far away sporting in Scotland, casually hears of the appalling 
event from a callous college-companion. The different impres- 
sions produced on them by the intelligence are very powerfully 
drawn, For Tom sport has now lost its savour; he flies from 
the moor and burn, and breaks away, urged by deep, loving 
loyalty to his old master. Driven, as by the gadfly of the Greek 


tragedy, he hurries, feeding on his sorrows, to perform a pil- 


grimage to the shrine of his departed hero and saint. He revisits 
the old scenes, unchanged in material form, but, now that the 
soul is wanting, all lonely, silent and sad, and where every site 
recalls the image of him who was its animating spirit, but who 
has departed never to return: and to this change we must all 
come. ‘This was the first great event in his life, the first gap 
that the angel of death had made in his circle. All that was left 
on earth of him he had honoured so. much and so long was 
lying cold under the chapel floor; and, faithful to the sun that 
had set, Tom stood there alone :— 


‘The memories of eight years were all dancing through his brain, 
and carrying him about whither they would; while beneath them all, 
his heart was throbbing with the dull sense of a loss that could never 
be made up to him. The rays of the evening sun came solemnly 
through the painted windows above his head and fell in gorgeous 
colours on the opposite wall, and the perfect stillness soothed his spirit 
by little and little. And he turned to the pulpit, and looked at it, and 
then leaning forward with his head on his hands, groaned aloud. “ If 
he could only have seen the Doctor again for one five minutes, to have 
told him all that was in his heart, what he owed to him, how he loved 
and reverenced him, and would by God’s help follow his steps in life 
and death, he could have borne it all without a murmur. But that he 
should have gone away for ever without knowing it all, was too much 
to bear” ——-“ But am I sure that he does not know it all? ”’—the 
thought made him start—‘ May he not even now be near me, in this 
very chapel? If he be, am I sorrowing as he would have me sorrow 
—as I shall wish to have sorrowed when I shall meet him again?” 
He raised himself up and looked round; and after a minute rose and 
walked humbly down to the lowest bench, and sat down on the very 
seat which he had occupied on his first Sunday at Rugby. And then 
the old memories rushed back again, but softened and subdued, and 
soothing him as he let himself be carried away by them. * * * 

* And then came the thought of all his old schoolfellows ; and form 
after form of boys, nobler, and braver, and purer than he, rose up and 
veemed to rebuke him. Could he not think of them, and what they 
had felt and were feeling, they who had honoured and loved from the 
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first, the man whom he had taken years to know and love? Could he 
not think of those yet dearer to him who was gone, who bore his name 
and shared his blood, and were now without a husband or a father? 
Then the grief which he began to share with others became gentle and 
holy, and he rose up once more, and-walked up the steps to the altar ; 
and while the tears flowed freely down his cheeks, knelt down humbly 
and hopefully, to lay down there his share of a burden which had 
proved itself too heavy for him to bear in his own strength. 

‘ Here let us leave him—where better could we leave him, than at 
the altar, before which he had first caught a glimpse of the glory of his 
birthright, and felt the drawing of the bond which links all living 
souls together in one brotherhood—at the grave beneath the altar of, 
him who had opened his eyes to see that glory, and softened his heart 
till it could feel that bond. 

* And let us not be hard on him, if at that moment his soul is fuller 
of the tomb and him who lies there, than of the altar and Him of 
whom it speaks. Such stages have to be gone through, I believe, by 
all young and brave souls, who must win their way through hero-wor- 
ship, to the worship of Him who is the King and Lord of heroes. For 
it is only through our mysterious human relationships, through the 
love and tenderness and purity of mothers, and sisters, and wives, 
through the strength and courage and wisdom of fathers, and brothers, 
and teachers, that we can come to the knowledge of Him, in whom 
alone the love, and the tenderness, and the purity, and the strength, 
and the courage, and the wisdom of all these dwell for ever and ever in 
perfect fulness.’ 








Arr. II].—1. The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, §c. By Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney, 
R.A., F.R.S. 2 vols. London, 1850. 

2. Memoir on the Euphrates Valley Route to India. By W. P. 
Andrew, F.R.G.S. London, 1857. 

3. The Isthmus of Suez Question. By Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
Minister Plenipotentiary. London, 1855. 


(THE problem of the age we live in is ‘ how to save time.’ It 
is to its solution that the intelligence, the varied knowledge, 

the indomitable energy, the most earnest study of our country- 
men, are mainly directed. It is the essence of almost every great 
question of modern days. It may be accepted as the type of our 
civilization.: Whatever we do must be done quickly, and he who 
is before his neighbour is most certain of success. To the oft- 
quoted, though misquoted, saying that ‘ knowledge is power’ must 
now be added the axiom that ‘ time is power.’ Like any important 
discovery in the material or moral world affecting the human race, 
this newly-awakened desire to ‘save time’ is influencing the cha- 
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racter and feelings of men far more than a superficial inquirer 
might suppose. The intercourse of nations, the social relations of 
individuals—politics and society in their broadest and narrowest 
sense; our education, the development of our faculties, our arts 
and sciences, our dress, our mode of living, our language—every- 
thing, in short, except perhaps our religion—have already been 
more or less affected by this new element in modern civilization, 
and are being affected in a manner and to an extent which may 
be productive of results far beyond the reach of human foresight. 

We have called this a new element, and such it undoubtedly is. 
Time appears to have been in no way considered by the ancients, 
except perhaps in war; and even in this case it was only by the 
inspiration of his genius that some great commander triumph- 
antly acted upon a principle not yet generally recognised as a 
fundamental part of military science. The rapid passage of time 
may have been deplored by the poet or the moralist, but it was 
only as curtailing human enjoyment or human powers. It re- 
quires, it would seem, a very advanced and peculiar form of 
civilization before the importance and value we now attach to 
it can be appreciated. Indeed, the amount of its appreciation 
might be taken as the measure of the development of civiliza- 
tion as well as of the intellectual faculties. To the brute creation 
time is of no account. By man in a state of complete barbarism 
it is scarcely more heeded. Even nations in that stage of civili- 
zation of which we may accept the Turks and Persians of to-day 
as types, have been almost indifferent to it. It is only through 
contact with the West that they have learnt to set any value on 
it. In the East, time is not, up to the present day, accurately 
measured, nor is it much regarded in transacting either public or 
private business. With the Greeks and Romans, as with European 
nations of the middle ages, down to the period of the highest 
development of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, time seems 
to have been no essential element in man’s work. Beauty of 
form, solidity of construction, richness of materials, were their 
aim; the time to be taken up in attaining these objects did not 
enter much into their calculations. Our forefathers raised monu- 
ments to the glory of God and of their country: we raise them 
to our own profit and for a dividend. For how many ages was 
the ocean ploughed by the same rude galleys, and was Europe 
traversed by the same bridle-paths! If the Romans, in the 
plenitude of their power, united their most distant possessions 
with the capital, making it the world’s centre, the roads they con~ 
structed were for the purposes of government alone. It rémained 
for this generation to comprehend the value of a minute in every 
relation and circumstance of life. 
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We are led into these reflections when we look, with feelings 
somewhat of dismay, on the multitude of prospectuses, pamphlets, 
and memoirs relating to new schemes which encumber our table, 
and at the list of similar projects which daily figure in the 
columns of the newspapers. A temporary dejection in the 
money market, or exciting political events, may have checked for 
a moment their flow, but they are ready to burst out again like 
a flood upon us. Railways, ship-canals, electric telegraphs ; 
continents to be cut asunder, oceans to be united ; the globe to 
be encircled with wire, the bed of the sea to be tunnelled ; plans 
for education, normal and training schools, steam-ploughs, agri- 
cultural and spinning machines, model farms, cattle-shows, glass 
palaces ; all have the same end and object in their different way 
—the saving of time ; the enabling us to do that which is to be 
done, not better nor more surely than it was done before, but 
more quickly. And it is fortunate for us, as a nation, that we 
reap this harvest of ever-busy minds—of the skill, the energy, 
the perseverance and pluck of the Anglo-Saxon tribe. We have 
entered ourselves in a desperate race against time. ‘The prize is 
worldly wealth, worldly prosperity, worldly supremacy. It will 
not do to relax a muscle; we must whip, and flog, and spur 
on, for there are those who are hard upon us, and we are only 
winning by a neck. 

Almost any one of the numerous schemes to which we have 
alluded would afford materials for an article ; a mere comparison 
of them in their relation to the great art of ‘ saving time’ might 
be as profitable as amusing. But there is one class deserving 
special notice at this moment—we mean the various projects for 
bringing England into closer communication with her vast eastern 
possessions. This subject is now forced upon us, Constant and 
speedy relations with India have become essential to the main- 
tenance of our power over that country. India must henceforth 
be governed as an integral part of the empire. There must be 
no more divided government and divided responsibility, resolving 
themselves into no government and no responsibility. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, therefore, in order to bring India under direct 
and immediate control, that we should possess the means of 
obtaining prompt information, of despatching orders with the 
utmost speed, and of sending out troops at once to enforce them. 
Had we been in possession of these means during the last few 
months, or had proper use been even made of the means we 
possess, how much disaster, how much bloodshed, how much 
treasure might have been spared! Every encouragement that 
Government can legitimately give should be extended to private 
enterprise, as every step should be taken that falls within its pro- 
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vince to promote any sound scheme having these great objects in 
view. The opening of the shortest route to India, and the best 
mode of telegraphic communication with the East, become, 
therefore, questions of the utmost importance. We propose to 
devote this article to their consideration. 

The passenger communication with India comes under the 
general definition of ‘overland routes.’ In the present political 
condition of the world these routes may be reduced to two—that 
across Egypt and the Isthmus of Suez, and that through the 
north of Syria and the Valley (as it is somewhat incorrectly 
called) of the Euphrates and Tigris. Neither of them are, in 
the true meaning of the words, ‘overland routes,’ as the greater 
part of the journey in both instances must be performed by sea. 
There is a third and an ‘ overland’ route in the strict sense of the 
term, viz. that through Persia and Central Asia or Beloochistan, 
but, for reasons exclusively political, it is now entirely out of 
the question, and will probably remain so during our time. 
Kingdoms will have to be conquered and savage tribes subdued 
before the iron way can be led through those inhospitable re- 
gions. We need not, therefore, do more than refer to it. 

The practicability of crossing Northern Egypt and the Isthmus 
of Suez by a railway, and thus connecting the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas, has been proved, the road being nearly completed. 
Nothing more can be done ‘to quicken the land-transit by this 
route, Any further saving of time must be effected at sea by 
increasing the speed of the steamers employed. Merchandize 
in bulk, owing to the expense and inconvenience attending its 
discharge and re-shipment and its conveyance across the Isthmus 
—to say nothing of the difficulties and dangers of the navigation 
of the Red Sea by sailing vessels—must still be carried round 
the Cape of Good Hope. To avoid these obstacles to the Suez 
land route the canal across the Isthmus has been projected. To 
this undertaking the Egyptian Government has given its assent, 
and the privilege of giving it effect has been granted to M. Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps, formerly the diplomatic agent of France in 
Egypt. But two essential things are still wanting before it 
can be commenced—the consent of the Sultan, without which the 
Viceroy cannot sanction a project so deeply affecting the future 
of the country he governs, and the necessary capital. It is to 
aid him in obtaining these requisites that M. de Lesseps is seek- 
ing the support and sympathy of the great mercantile com- 
munities and capitalists of England, through whom he would 
compel the British Government to withdraw that opposition 
which we now learn from Lord Palmerston has been strenuously 
and successfully exerted at Constantinople for fifteen years against 
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the scheme, and which, notwithstanding the endeavours of French 
representatives, has hitherto prevented the issue of the Sultan’s 
firman. Through them also he would induce the British public 
to subscribe the necessary capital, not, probably, to be obtained 
elsewhere. . 

There is a popular maxim as to the indiscretion of giving one’s 
reasons for a decision or an opinion. It would have been well 
if Lord Palmerston had borne it in mind when answering a ques- 
tion put to him by Mr. H. Berkeley, in the House of Commons, 
on the 8th of July last, and had not stated the grounds for the 
opposition of the British Government to the Suez canal. Ac- 
cording to his Lordship, they are two-fold: first, because its 
construction would tend to the more easy separation of Egypt 
from Turkey, and would, therefore, be in direct violation of ‘a 
policy supported by war and the Treaty of Paris ;’ and, secondly, 
‘remote speculations with regard to easier access to our Indian 
possessions, only requiring to be indistinctly shadowed forth to 
be fully appreciated.” We cannot conceive two reasons less 
acceptable to liberal and impartial men—less consistent with 
the spirit of the age—or, thus openly avowed, more calculated to 
bring this country into disrepute, to lead her into collision with 
other states, and to confirm the wide-spread, though, we had 
hoped, groundless, suspicions entertained by foreign nations of 
the selfish and jealous policy of England. 

We confess that we cannot well understand the first objec- 
tion. In what way would the canal endanger the political ties 
existing between Turkey and her dependency? Does Lord 
Palmerston fear that the vast increase in the commerce, wealth, 
prosperity, and consequent civilization of Egypt, which the pro- 
jectors of the canal anticipate would ensue from its construction, 
might lead to this result? We have always advocated a policy 
tending to augment the strength and to maintain the integrity 
of the Turkish empire. It is the policy most consistent, we 
believe, not only with the true interests of England, but of 
the whole of Europe, as long as the present political divi- 
sion of the continent exists. But we cannot admit it to be a 
part and parcel of that policy to prevent or retard the progress 
and happiness of all the various provinces and races included 
in the dominions of the Sultan. If the disgraceful misgovern- 
ment that has prevailed in Turkey, reducing the finest regions 
in the world to a wilderness, and bringing misery upon millions, 
is to weigh for ever upon those who groan beneath it; if a con- 
dition of the integrity of the empire is, that all its limbs should 
be in equal decay and wretchedness, the sooner this state of 
things ceases the better. We believe that it is only by the esta- 
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blishment of a just and progressive system of government, by 
the development of its immense resources, and by gradual amal- 
gamation with the rest of Europe, that the Turkish empire can 
be kept together, and can deserve the support of civilized nations. 
We should therefore hail with satisfaction any scheme likely to 
improve and raise Egypt as well as every other portion of the 
Sultan’s dominions. The prospect of such a result would be, 
to our minds, one of the strongest arguments in favour of the 
Suez canal. 

As to those ‘remote speculations with regard to our Indian 
possessions,’ which Lord Palmerston did not ‘more distinctly 
shadow forth, because they will be obvious to any one who pays 
any attention to the subject,’ we entirely concur in the following 
observation, contained in an able article on the Suez Canal, 
in a recent number of a contemporary.* ‘As far as political 
motives are concerned, we can conceive no policy more absurdly 
illiberal than that which should seek to close one of the great 
avenues of the trade of mankind to suit some fanciful theory of 
rival influence ; and we entirely repudiate every such sentiment 
as utterly unworthy of ourselves and of this country.” We leave 
the organ of Her Majesty’s Government to reconcile these just 
and liberal sentiments with the declaration made by Lord Pal- 
merston in his answer to Mr. H. Berkeley! 

The insinuations against the character and motives of M. de 
Lesseps, made by Lord Palmerston in the speech to which we 
have alluded, and justly repudiated with indignation by that 
gentleman’s friends and the many honourable men Who are acting 
with him—are but a sample of that recklessness of assertion and 
accusation that sacrifices men’s characters to divert the attention 
of the House of Commons from the real merits of a question. 
Whatever may be the result of M. de Lesseps’ endeavours to 
obtain the support of the British public, he has identified his 
name with a project seriously entertained by some of the most 
eminent engineers, English and foreign, of the day. That scheme 
may be impracticable or unremunerative, but it is certainly not 
among those presented to the world so entirely without the counte- 
nance of men of known position, ability, and integrity, as to deserve 
the designation of a ‘bubble,’ or to warrant its advocates being 
charged with deliberate fraud or discreditable speculation. 

There was the less temptation to Lord Palmerston to have 
recourse to such pretexts that there are, it appears to us, unanswer- 
able objections to the Suez Canal, amply sufficient to deter British 
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capitalists from investing their money in it, and the British 
Government from giving them the slightest encouragement so 
todo. We believe the scheme to be commercially an unsound 
one. It is possible that the physical difficulties may not exceed 
those pointed out by M. de Lesseps and the eminent engineers 
selected from various European states who aided him in his 
investigations. Were those difficulties even greater than they 
are, there are probably none which modern science could not 
ultimately overcome. The question, however, is not the practic- 
ability of the undertaking, but the cost; and on this point we are 
convinced that, if the most sanguine and exaggerated views of the 
projectors as to the increase of commerce and of transit of every 
kind were more than realized; were the Suez Canal to become 
the great highway of nations between the West and the East, 
even the ‘Gates of the East,’ as it has been the fashion to 
call it; and were all the local advantages predicted for Egypt 
to be derived from it; still, on account of the enormous expense 
of construction and maintenance, it would not ‘ pay:’ and it 
is in this point of view alone that British capitalists can be 
called upon to consider it. The whole question has been so 
thoroughly and ably argued in the article in our contemporary 
already mentioned, that, to avoid going over the same ground, 
we prefer referring our readers to the statements and facts it 
contains. The principal objections to the enterprise may, how- 
ever, be thus shortly summed up—we assume that the canal 
is to be constructed, as a commercial speculation, with English 
and foreign capital ; if it were to be a great national work 
undertaken by the Turkish or Egyptian government, some of 
these objections might not apply. 1. The expense of building the 
necessary harbours at the two outlets of the canal: that on the Me- 
diterranean would probably have to be carried out to sea at least 
five miles, on a shallow shelving coast with a mud bottom, and 
with the uncertainty of finding, except at an enormous depth, any 
solid foundation for the required stone-work, ‘The entrance to 
this harbour would, at the same time, be always difficult and 
dangerous, and liable to obstruction, on account of the shifting 
mud-banks, caused by the deposit of the alluvium from the 
Nile, swept by currents and prevailing winds into this corner 
of the Mediterranean, 2. The difficulties and dangers of the 
navigation of the Red Sea—closed altogether during part of 
the year to sailing vessels. 3. The expense of constructing the 
canal, owing to the elevation of the land in some parts, and its 
depression below the sea in others, requiring gigantic embank- 
ments, 4. The expense of maintaining the canal, and of keeping 
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the locks in repair, necessitating heavy transit dues, for which the 
saving of time would scarcely compensate. 5. The impractica- 
bility of forming, ata reasonable cost, a canal capable of receiving 
the large vessels now constructed for the eastern trade, and the 
probability of steamers of even increased size and steam-power, 
like the Great Eastern, being built to perform the voyage round 
the Cape to the island of Ceylon in less time than would be 
occupied in performing that through the Suez Canal. 6. The 
impossibility, in the present political condition of the East, 
of ensuring, by any previous arrangement either with the 
Egyptian or Turkish Government, the maintenance of the canal 
and necessary locks in proper working condition. It may be 
added, that, whilst the expense of constructing the canal and 
harbours, the cost of labour and of materials, is very considerably 
understated, the calculations as to the amount and value of the 
commerce likely to be secured by the proposed route are founded 
upon the most erroneous and exaggerated data. 

These objections to the Suez Canal being, it appears to us, 
conclusive, it is the more surprising that Lord Palmerston did 
not simply decline to offer any encouragement to English capi- 
talists to embark their money in an undertaking which must utterly 
fail as a commercial speculation. By declaring that the oppo- 
sition of the Government was founded upon mere political 
jealousy, and thus throwing down the gauntlet, he has invited 
the opposition of France and other nations to all future schemes 
in which British capital may be usefully employed, or which 
may prove advantageous to British interests. Additional bitter- 
ness is thus added to that antagonism and to those dangerous | 
intrigues and struggles for influence that have so long disgraced 
the diplomacy of England as well as that of other Powers in the 
East. We insist the more strongly upon this, because there are 
other schemes of the utmost importance to England already 
before the Porte, and to be hereafter brought forward, which will 
now have to contend against the avowed as well as secret hostility 
of France and other states, naturally stimulated and excited by 
this declaration of the Prime Minister. 

It being admitted that no shortening of the time by Suez can 
be effected after the completion of the railway from Alexandria to 
the Red Sea, except by the improved construction of steamers, 
and from thirty to thirty-five days being the average length of the 
voyage to India by this route, let us inquire what advantages are 
offered by that through Syria and Mesopotamia to the Persian 
Gulf, known as ‘the Euphrates Valley Route.’ A company 
for carrying it into effect, represented by a chairman, directors, 
and the usual appendages, has already been formed, a firman a 
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the construction of a railway upon certain conditions has been 
obtained from the Sultan, the Turkish Government offers a 
guarantee of six per cent. upon the capital expended and all that 
now remains to be done is to get the necessary money—not the 
least important consideration in an undertaking of this nature. 
The claims of this route to public support have been put forward 
and advocated in a memoir of considerable pretensions by Mr. 
W. P. Andrew, Chairman of the Scinde Railway and of the 
European and Indian Junction Telegraph, as well as of the pro- 
posed Euphrates Valley Railway. This publication has been 
compiled from various sources, and shows no personal or prac- 
tical acquaintance whatever with the country to be traversed, its 
resources and its inhabitants. The plan proposed is—to com- 
mence by a railway from a harbour to be constructed on the 
coast of Syria, at Suedia, the ancient Seleucia, to Kalah Jaber, a 
small Arab settlement on the Euphrates; that river is then to 
be navigated by small steamers constructed for the purpose, 
and to be in correspondence with sea-going vessels running 
from Bussora to Bombay or Kurrachee. The river navigation 
is hereafter to be replaced by a railway, to be extended in sec- 
tions along the banks of the Euphrates and through Mesopotamia. 
The imperial Firman authorises, we believe, the immediate con- 
struction of the first section of the railway from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Euphrates, limiting for the present the guarantee 
of six per cent. mterest to that part of the undertaking only. 
The concession is for ninety-nine years, after which period the 
railway becomes the property of the Ottoman Government. The 
_ construction upon similar terms of the remaining sections is to 
depend upon the success of the first. The country between 
Suedia and Kalah Jaber has been surveyed by Sir John M‘Neil, 
and approximate estimates have been made both for the railway 
and the harbour. The plans proposed for the navigation of the 
Euphrates and for the future completion of the railroad are 
based upon the examination of the Mesopotamian rivers and the 
country they water, made by General Chesney and other officers 
engaged in the Euphrates expedition. 

The route to India by the Euphrates is no new route. It was 
frequented by merchants up to the sixteenth century, before the 
voyage round the Cape became the most secure and economical 
to the far East. The dangers and privations of the journey, 
the depredations and cruelties of the wild Arab tribes, the intole- 
rance and jealousy of the Turkish rulers, the desolate regions 
once thickly inhabited and the scene of the most remarkable 
events of sacred and profane history, the frowning shapeless ruins 
upon the banks of the great river, marking the earliest seats of 
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human civilization, and verifying, to the veriest tittle, the pro- 
phecies of God’s judgments, have been described by Italian and 
English merchants, whose simple yet engaging narratives may be 
found in the collections of Purchas and of Ray. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth a fleet of boats was actually maintained at 
Bir, on the Euphrates, for the use of British traders. A con- 
siderable commerce was then carried on by land between Europe 
and Northern.Syria, Mesopotamia, and India, chiefly in Eastern 
commodities of small bulk and great value, much sought after 
and esteemed in European markets, such as jewels, pearls, rich 
brocades, silks, spices, incense, and various substances used in 
medicine and chemistry. Aleppo, Mosul, Baghdad, and Bussora 
were then populous and prosperous cities, the emporia of trade, 
and each distinguished by some peculiar manufacture or produce. 
But the open country between them, although containing a larger 
population, and being, in parts, far better cultivated than it now 
is, seems to have been scarcely more secure than at the present 
day. The desert, scoured by marauding Bedouins, had to be 
crossed—black-mail was levied upon caravans, and upon boats 
and rafts descending the rivers, if they were not plundered, by the 
Arab and Turcoman chiefs. The whole journey to India and 
back, perhaps lasting several years, was a series of adventures 
and escapes, which furnished on the return of the traveller endless 
stories for ready listeners, and rendered him a man of note for 
the rest of his days. Such journeys were rarely repeated; the 
dangers and difficulties were too great: 

The trade of the East once drawn into a new channel —that 
round the Cape of Good Hope—the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris were deserted by European merchants and trade, and the 
cities upon them fast fell intodecay. Plague and misgovernment 
completed their ruin. Baghdad has lost nearly all its commerce, 
and four-fifths of its inhabitants ; Bussora is a mere heap of ruins, 
inhabited by a few starving Arab families; Mosul has become a 
small town, without the remembrance of the manufacture which 
once rendered its name celebrated ; Aleppo, from its nearness to 
the sea and from being the depot whence the large Arab tribes in 
the Syrian desert are supplied, still retains something of its ancient 
prosperity. An English factory, as the trading establishments in 
the East were once called, long flourished there. Shakspeare 
alludes to the city as one frequented by Englishmen :— 


‘ Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master of the Tiger.’ 


The factory was closed, with others in various parts of Turkey, 
on the extinction of the Levant Company. This Company had 
been founded under a royal charter of Queen Elizabeth in 1582, 
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granting the exclusive privilege of trading with the dominions of 
the Grand Signor to Edward Osborne, alderman, and Richard 
Stapers, merchant, ‘ in consideration that they, her M“* faithful 
subjects, by their adventure and industrie, and to their great costes 
and chargies, traveled and caused trouble taken, as well by secret 
and good meanes as by dangerous waies and passagies, to set 
open a trade into the dominions of Turkey, not heartofore in the 
memory of man known to be followed by any of this nation, 
According to the annual trade returns, commerce in Northern 
Syria appears to be so rapidly reviving, that Aleppo promises to 
becume once more a very flourishing and important city. Its 
present port on the Mediterranean is Alexandretta or Iscanderoon, 
a small hamlet with a few warehouses, and the ruins of extensive 
buildings, formerly belonging to the European factories. It has no 
harbour ; but a bay of some extent, sheltered from the prevailing 
winds, affords capacious and secure anchorage for the largest fleet. 
Although this is the only safe port on the dangerous coast of Syria, 
the extreme unhealthiness of the place, owing to a small marsh 
extending from the foot of the mountains to the sea, has deterred 
Europeans and others from settling there. A little labour, judi- 
ciously employed, would drain the stagnant water and check the 
fever. Plans have been proposed for the purpose, and even the 
necessary funds have been found ; but, as usual in Turkey, the 
marsh still remains. 

The caravan track from Alexandretta to the interior crosses 4 
lofty and precipitous range of mountains, This range, ending 
abruptly in the Mediterranean to the south of the bay, completely 
cuts off this part of the coast from the district and city of Aleppo. 
It may be considered as impracticable for a railway. The sea 
terminus of the proposed new route must, therefore, be sought 
elsewhere, and Suedia has been selected as the most favourable 
spot. The Orontes, after flowing by the ancient city of Antioch, 
here finds an outlet into the Mediterranean. A valley dividing 
the great range of Lebanon thus affords easy access to the very 
heart of northern Syria. Between Aleppo and the spot where 
the river turns suddenly to the west to seek the sea, there is ai 
undulating country offering no serious difficulties to the con- 
struction of a railway. 

The advantages of the position of Seleucia as a port for the 
commerce of northern and central Syria had not escaped the 
successors of Alexander, The populous and powerful city of 
Antioch alone demanded a safe refuge for her galleys employed in 
commerce and war. The remains of an extensive mole, aqueducts, 
and deep channels for draining cut through the living rock, still 
testify to the labour bestowed upon the construction of a suitable 
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harbour and of works for the salubrity and convenience of the 
place. The small plain, formed by an amphitheatre of lofty 
mountains, in which Seleucia stood, is one of singular beauty. 
The river enters it through a narrow defile, after winding beneath 
the groves and waterfalls of Daphne. The declivities of the hills 
are clothed with orange and lemon trees. Fruits, from the west and 
the east, have been successfully cultivated at different elevations on 
the mountain-sides. The climate is more temperate and equable 
than in any other part of Syria, and Suedia has been recommended 
as a healthy retreat to invalids from Europe and India. The 
malaria which appears to linger in some parts of the valley would 
disappear before proper draining and cultivation. 

It is somewhat remarkable that a port, by its position of so much 
importance and so admirably situated for commerce, should have 
been suffered to fall into decay and finally altogether aban- 
doned. The harbour once closed, the open roadstead afforded 
no protection to shipping, and, with the departure of commerce, 
the city was deserted. When in 1834 it was determined to fit 
out an expedition to test the capabilities of the Euphrates 
for steam-navigation, Suedia was chosen as the place of disem- 
barkation, on account of the facilities afforded by the valley of the 
Orontes for the transport of heavy materials across the country 
from the sea to the river. 

The results of this expedition are so much relied upon by the 
projectors of ‘the Euphrates Valley route’ as furnishing arguments 
and data in favour of their scheme, that it may be as well to sum 
them up ina few words. It was undertaken, as it is well known, 
upon the report and urgent recommendation of General (then 
Colonel) Chesney, an artillery officer of considerable abilities and 
enterprise. He had himself, with remarkable resolution and 
energy, examined the course of the Euphrates and its confluents, 
and the country through which they flow, at a time when to 
travel alone and unprotected amongst the wild tribes of those 
regions was a work of no small peril and hardship. The scheme 
he proposed for navigating the rivers of Mesopotamia by steam 
was warmly taken up by King William IV., and a Committee of 
the House of Commons having recommended its adoption, a vote 
of money was given towards its accomplishment, After con- 
tending with the usual difficulties and intrigues, Lord Ponsonby, 
then British Ambassador at Constantinople, was able to obtain 
from Sultan Mahmoud a firman authorising the presence of 
English steamers on the rivers. 

Colonel Chesney, accompanied by several able and experienced 
Officers in his Majesty’s service and in that of the Kast India 
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Company, which was associated in the undertaking,* disembarked 
at Suedia with two iron steamers, constructed for river navigation 
upon the best plan of the day by Laird and Co., of Liverpool. 
These vessels were in pieces, and engineers were sent to put them 
together on the river. The work was accomplished with less diffi- 
culty than might have been anticipated, though with the loss of 
eight men by fever. Bir, or Birijik, a small town remarkable 
for a fine castle of the time of the Crusades, and the ferry where 
the greater part of the caravans trading with the interior cross 
the river, was chosen as the place of rendezvous for the expedi- 
tion. The Euphrates is there a broad and deep stream. 

The steamers possessed none of those improvements which 
experience and science have since introduced into the con- 
struction of similar vessels. They lacked the necessary speed, 
they drew too much water, and had other defects, The diffi- 
culties and obstacles experienced by the ‘ Euphrates’ and 
‘Tigris’—for so were the vessels named—in descending the 
stream were far greater than had been foreseen. Sandbanks, 
want of sufficient water, and rapids over ledges of rocks and 
massive stone dams, built for purposes of irrigation, impeded 
their progress, and exposed them to occasional danger. The 
‘ Tigris’ in the early part of the descent foundered during one of 
those violent storms of wind not uncommon in spring in Meso- 
potamia. Many valuable lives, as well as the vessel and its 
contents, were lost by this unfortunate accident. The ‘ Euphrates’ 
at length reached Bussora, and thus established the practicability 
of navigating the river from Bir to the sea. 

This attempt not having been considered satisfactory as 
establishing the navigability of the Euphrates for any practical 
purpose, the Government declined to take any further part in 
the expedition, withdrew the officers in the King’s service, and 
gave over the steamer to the East India Company. The 





° ———- them were General, then Captain, Estcourt, who died Adjutant- 


General of the Army in the Crimea; Lieut. Fitzjames, of the Royal Navy, an 
officer who united to an eminent degree the fine qualities of a British sailor, and 
who renounced professional advancement to join the ill-fated expedition under 
Sir John Franklin, in which he perished ; and Capt. H. Blosse Lynch, of the Indian 
navy. Mr. Christian Rassam, a native of Mosul, and now British Vice-Consul 
in that town, acted as interpreter, and rendered valuable services in establishing 
relations with the Arabs. Mr. Alexander Hector, a gentleman who had already 
shown the adventurous spirit of a British merchant in ascending the Niger with 
Lander, accompanied the expedition with a view to ascertain how far a trade 
could be established with the Arabs, and what the resources of the country might 
be. The result of his observations was the establishment of a commercial house 
at Baghdad, the first to open a direct trade with England. These pioneers of 
commerce and civilization deserve, at all times, honourable mention. : 
Directors 
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Directors appointed Captain Lynch to its command, and sent 
out three new iron vessels round the Cape to be put together at 
Bussora. They were not in most respects better adapted to river 
navigation than those previously employed. 

Colonel Chesney undertook the task of drawing up a narrative 
of the expedition, and its appearance was expected with interest 
both by men of science and by those who were interested in the 
many questions, political and commercial, involved in the prac- 
ticability of the navigation of the Mesopotamian rivers. After 
a delay of some years the first two volumes were published in 
1850. Although unusually bulky, even for works of this 
character, they scarcely touched upon the history and results 
of the expedition, which were reserved for two other volumes. 
They contain a history of the ancient world in general, specula- 
tions upon the site of the Garden of Eden, dissertations upon 
the geography of all Asia, and commentaries upon the military 
operations of the ancients, compiled, it would seem, from 
Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary, well-known gazetteers, Bryant’s 
Mythology, and other popular works of that nature, repeating 
their long-exploded errors, and exaggerating their absurdest 
theories. As an instance amongst very many of the extraor- 
dinary want of knowledge which this work displays, rendering 
it of no value even as a work of reference, we will quote the 


description of the two great Mohammedan sects :— 


‘The sword of Mohammed,’ observes Colonel Chesney, ‘ was not to 
be successfully resisted, and the new doctrines were received in the 
divided forms now known as Sunnie and Shiah. After a protracted 
contest the former sect (that of the Arabs) was established in the 
eastern provinces, and the latter in Persia Proper. The Sunnie belief 
is that there is one immortal God, whose works are without beginning 
or end, and that he will be visible to the souls of the blessed ; whilst the 
Shiahs deny the immortality of the soul, and maintain that the co- 
existent principles of Zoroaster will for ever contend for the mastery.’ 
—vol. i. p. 85. 

It is not surprising that the work was only saved from total 
uselessness and consequent failure by some interesting maps. Its 
success, however, was not such as to induce its author to publish 
the remaining volumes, consequently the history of the Euphrates 
expedition has yet to be told. 

The ascent of the river—by far the most important result 
of the expedition—was undertaken in 1840, under the auspices 
of the East India Company, by Lieutenant (now Captain) C. D. 
Campbell, of the Indian Navy, one of the most intelligent and 
skilful officers in that admirable service. He was well qualified 
for such an enterprise by his judgment, his amiable character, 
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and the tact he displayed in dealing with the people of the 
country. Obstacles of a very formidable nature had, however, 
to be encountered. One vessel sank after striking upon a rock, 
but was raised by the exertions and admirable management 
of Captain Campbell. Nearly two months were consumed in 
dragging the steamers over the shallows and rocks, and through 
the rapids, and in overcoming other difficulties, before they 
reached Belis, where they remained until the next season. 

The principal results achieved by the expedition when under 
the control of the East India Company were—the navigation of 
the Tigris to within about thirty miles of Mosul, and of the 
Seglowiyah, or canal, now closed, uniting the Euphrates and 
Tigris near Baghdad, by Captain Lynch; and that of the river 
Karoon and of the great canal, said to have been constructed 
by the Emperor Valerian during his captivity, nearly as far as 
Shushter, of the other rivers of the Persian province of Khu- 
zistan, of the Bamishere, or second outlet of the united rivers of 
Mesopotamia and Susiana, from Mohammerah to the Persian 
Gulf, and of the Hie, a branch of the Tigris, connecting the two 
rivers in the lower part of their course, by Captain Selby. These 
results were no doubt of considerable importance as indicating 
new outlets for British commercial enterprise, and as establishing 
the practicability of bringing this part of Asia into direct steam 
communication with the sea. But the Indian government did 
not consider that the advantages of maintaining a‘steam fleet 
on the Euphrates or Tigris were such as to justify the expense. 
Three steamers were consequently transferred to the Indus. The 
fourth, for a long time under the command of Captain Jones— 
a most able and zealous officer, now the Company’s political 
resident at Bushire—continued, until our recent operations in 
the Persian Gulf and against Mohammerah, to perform periodical 
voyages between Baghdad and Bussora, more for the purpose 
of retaining our privilege to navigate the rivers and of main- 
taining our influence in Western Asia than of transporting an 
occasional mail from India, or specie, and other cargo of value, but 
of small bulk, belonging to foreign and native merchants trading 
in those parts.* During the war with Persia other vessels were 
placed on the rivers, and have not yet, we presume, been 
removed. 





* Captain Jones, during the period of his command, not only continued to 
explore the Tigris and Euphrates and their confluents, but also the countries 
which they water. His admirable maps and papers in the Transactions of the 
Geographical Society of Bombay afford much precise and important information 
upon some of the most interesting regions of the globe. His careful and beautifully 
executed surveys of the sites of Babylon and Nineveh, and of other ancient 
cities, have been published by the East India Company, 
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Since the Euphrates expedition first explored the two great 
rivers of Mesopotamia considerable changes have taken place in 
their beds, especially in the latter part of their course before 
uniting at Korna. The Euphrates below Hillah, the site of 
ancient Babylon, has almost lost itself in vast marshes, through 
which, according to a letter lately published in ‘The Times’ 
from the Rev. G. P. Badger, who accompanied Sir James 
Outram during the Persian campaign, no passage even for 
vessels of small draught now exists. Owing to utter neglect 
the banks of the Tigris have gradually yielded to the pressure 
of annual floods. Its waters are deserting their old channel, 
and are forming once more those vast Chaldean swamps de- 
scribed by ancient geographers. This negligence in maintain- 
ing the embankments of the rivers is of comparatively modern 
date, and may be attributed, like many other evils in Turkey, to 
the centralisation of government introduced by Sultan Mahmoud. 
Under the old system, when the pashas or governors were invested 
with almost unlimited authority, and were not only responsible 
for, but interested in, the prosperity of the provinces committed 
to their charge, the Arab tribes were compelled to keep up the 
embankments within their jurisdiction. The south of Mesopo- 
tamia is inhabited by many small tribes usually under subjection to 
the powerful tribe of the Montefik, living on the Shat-el-Arab, or 
united waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, and in the desert to 
the west of Bussora. The Montefik, therefore, were responsible 
for the good repair of the embankments in a large district. It is 
related of one of their former chiefs that, having succeeded very 
young to his office, some of the dependent tribes sought to throw 
off his authority. Amongst other acts of insubordination, they 
refused to perform the duty assigned to them of keeping up the 
river banks. The chief himself marched against them to enforce 
obedience. Having summoned one of their sheikhs to his tent 
pitched on the Tigris, he asked why the usual measures had not 
been taken to maintain the embankments. An insolent answer, 
reflecting upon his youth, having been returned, he ordered his 
followers to commence the works at once, and to use the sheikh 
as the first pile. He was seized and driven, after the fashion of 
a stake, head-foremost into the mud! This example had the 
desired effect as long as the Montefik had charge of the rivers. 
In the present state of provincial misgovernment, and absence of 
responsibility, no step whatever is taken to keep any public 
work in repair in Turkey. Even the roads, bridges, aqueducts, 
fountains, and caravanserais, built and endowed by former sultans 
and by private munificence, in the immediate vicinity of the 
— have fallen into utter decay, 

t is not improbable that a passage may still be found through 
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the marshes below Hillah for vessels of light draught. If not, 
the Seglowiyah canal might be again opened at a small expense ; 
steamers could then enter the Tigris near Baghdad, below which 
city there are at present no obstacles to the navigation of the 
river. It may, therefore, be considered as established that the 
rivers may be navigated by steamers from about the latitude of 
Aleppo to the sea, Availing themselves, in the first place, of 
this outlet, the projectors of the Euphrates Valley route propose 
to construct at once a harbour at Suedia,* and a railway from it 
to Kalah Jaber, from whence steamers will convey mails, passen- 
gers, and, we presume, merchandize, to Bussora, sea-going vessels 
performing the remainder of the voyage to India. 

There is no doubt that this plan is feasible upon certain conditions. 
We are willing to accept on the subject the evidence of Captain 
Campbell, by far the most trustworthy in Mr. Andrew’s Memoir:— 

‘ The physical difficulties,’ says he, ‘ were indeed formidable to steam 
navigation in its infancy; but, I may ask, where is there now difficulty 
in obtaining boats to run a speed of 12 to 13 knots an hour, and drawing 
not more than two feet water? Such boats are to be seen every day on 
the Thames, and with them the Euphrates can be navigated from end 
to end. Skill and experience and a little outlay will remove many 
difficulties which our ignorance of the localities and set of the current 
made us regard as very formidable; and the fact that a sufficient 
volume of water always finds a vent, without anything like the perils 
of the iron gates of the Danube, will show that there is no really 
serious or insurmountable obstruction to be overcome.’—p. 43. 

There remain, however, three questions to be determined 
before the undertaking can be recommended to capitalists as a 
commercial speculation, viz. the certainty of its ensuring a regular 
and speedy communication with India, the probability of its being 
remunerative, and the amount of risk to be apprehended from the 
unsettled state of the country. Upon these points very consider- 
able doubts must be entertained by any person competent to 
form a trustworthy opinion upon the subject, and, if these doubts 
cannot be cleared up, the capital necessary for executing the 
enterprise will scarcely be forthcoming, unless, indeed, a valid 
guarantee of interest can be assured to the shareholders, We 
have little faith m Mr. Andrew’s memoir. It is so full of 
exaggerated statements, for the most part so palpably inaccurate, 
that they give to the scheme the character of a ‘ bubble,’ which 
it may not deserve.f 





* It is stated that the Turkish government have undertaken the construction of 
the harbour if the capital for the railway can be raised. 

+ For instance, in the prospectus of the proposed company it was stated that 
the distance from the Mediterranean to Jaber Castle by the railway would be 
80 miles. It is found, on actual measurement, to be 150, or within 10 miles of 
double the distance originally estimated. We suspect that most of Mr. Andrew’s 
calculations are of the same value, and may safely be doubled. Th 
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The entire distance by the proposed route between London 
and Kurrachee is calculated at 4715 miles: the time for the per- 
formance of the journey at 15 days 18 hours.* When a direct 
railway through central Europe to Vienna, and a prolongation 
from thence te Constantinople or to a port on the Archipelago, 
are opened, the journey as far as Suedia might perhaps be per- 
formed in the time assigned to it in this calculation, viz. 8 days 
and 12 hours.f The distance between Suedia and Kalah Jaber 
is put down at 100 miles: the surveys make it 150. That 
from Kalah Jaber to Bussora by the river is stated to be 715 
miles, and is to be performed in 3 days and 3 hours. From the 
very tortuous course of the river it is probable that 950 miles 
will be found more nearly the truth, and that three days and 
three hours would be very far from an average voyage.{ It is 
possible that, during the period of the highest floods in May 
or early in June, steamers properly constructed might occasionally 
descend the river in that time. But the return voyage, under the 
most favourable circumstances, could rarely be made in less than 
six or seven days. At other times of the year, when the river had 
resumed its ordinary level, great caution would be required on 
account of the difficulties of the navigation, and steamers would 
seldom venture to proceed at night. Judging from the experience 
derived during the navigation of the Tigris for some years past, 
not less than seven days could be fairly taken as the average of the 
descent, and this would probably prove somewhat below the truth ;§ 
the ascent would employ about double the time. The voyage from 
Bussora to Kurrachee, calculated at 1000 miles, is to be performed 
in 4 days. Let us assume 5, and add altogether one week to 
Mr. Andrew’s calculation; taking the average journey out by 
the Euphrates Route, when completed according to the pre- 
sent plans of the projectors, at 22 days, and the return at 26, 
there would be a saving of 13 days out and 9 days home upon 
the Suez voyage—a matter of no small importance, and one quite 
justifying every effort to open this route if practicable. 


* Mr. Andrew’s Memoir, p. 70. According to General Chesney 4973 miles and 
18} days. 

+ Mr. Andrew allows only forty-eight hours by rail between London and Trieste, 
but does not condescend to specify the route. 

+ Colonel Chesney (‘ Expedition,’ vol. i. ch. 3) gives, as well as we can calcu- 
late his distances, which are recorded in detail, 937} miles from Kalah Jaber to 
Bussora, and 9993 to the mouth of the river—showing the gross misstatements in 
Mr. Andrew’s Memoir: unpardonable, as his principal authority, Colonel Chesney, 
furnished him the means of ascertaining the truth. 

§ During the autumn months, when the Danube is low, the voyage between 
Pesth and Galatz by steamers of considerable speed is rarely performed in less 
than five days, the distance being about 850 miles: the body of water is consider- 
ably larger than that of the Euphrates, and there is only one serious obstruction, 
that of the rapids at the Iron Gates. 
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It must be borne in mind that in making this calculation we 
assume the Euphrates to be navigable the whole distance, without 
change of vessels or other causes of delay, and that the steamers 
employed are expressly constructed for speed and for the transmis- 
sion of mails, Whether steam-tugs, towing large flat-bottomed 
boats for the conveyance of passengers and goods, as proposed 
by Mr. Andrew, could descend and ascend the river in the same 
time, may be reasonably doubted. 

In considering the commercial prospects of the undertaking, 
we must bear in mind that the rivers of Mesopotamia, especially 
the Euphrates, traverse a region which, in its present condition, 
offers fewer openings and advantages for traffic than perhaps any 
other in the world. It has avery scant population ; the numerous 
towns alluded to in the prospectus of the proposed Company, with 
the exception of Baghdad and Mosul on the Tigris, exist only in the 
imagination of Mr. Andrew, or are mere Arab settlements, too poor 
to maintain even the smallest trade. It contains no mines and no 
forests ;* only a strip of land on the banks of the river can now be 
cultivated, and there are not even sufficient hands to sow this strip. 
The Euphrates presents the strange phenomenon of a great river 
running during its entire course, from the mountains of Armenia 
to the Persian Gulf, through countries still enjoying those natural 
advantages and resources which once rendered them the richest 
and most productive of the world, without having one town of 
any importance on its banks. Doubtless the time may come 
when good government and civilized enterprise may restore to this 
region its early prosperity—when an abundant and industrious 
population may again till the soil—when the canals, whose de- 
serted beds and lofty banks still fret the face of the land as it were 
with a network, may again carry moisture to the thirsty plains. 
All these changes may take place, but there is little hope of any 
in our generation witnessing them. Experience has hitherto shown 
that it is easier to people a new country than to restore life to an 
old one, as it has proved that it is difficult to bring back commerce 
to a channel which it has once deserted. For various reasons the 
countries watered by the Euphrates and Tigris offer greater ob- 
stacles to their regeneration than perhaps any other. Many of 
those obstacles are physical; but the greater part, and not the 
least difficult to overcome, are political, The Turkish Govern- 
ment can scarcely maintain its authority over populations within 
a short distance of the capital—over the inhabitants of Kurdistan 
and Albania it is only upheld by the presence of a considerable 





* We are speaking of the region traversed by the Euphrates in the lower part 
of its course where navigable. The mountains of Armenia abound in valuable 
mines. 
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military force. It cannot be expected, therefore, that the Porte 
should exercise much control over wild tribes which have the 
desert behind them as a safe place of refuge, beyond the reach of 
such troops as can be sent against them. 

The banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, after those rivers leave 
the mountainous region of Armenia and Kurdistan, are inhabited 
by Arab tribes, which may be divided into two classes—the 
nomades of the Desert, or Bedouins, who have no fixed place 
of residence, but lead their flocks over a vast tract of country, 
each tribe having, to a certain extent, its own pastures; and the 
sedentary or agricultural tribes, who live sometimes in tents, 
sometimes in rude huts, but rarely leave their own districts. 
The first do not cultivate the soil, but are entirely dependent for 
subsistence upon their sheep and camels, and upon contributions 
raised from the sedentary tribes, and such towns and villages 
bordering upon the Desert as are willing to seek immunity from 
their marauding attacks by the payment of a yearly tribute in 
money or in kind. Some, encamping near the tracks followed 
by caravans of traders or pilgrims, levy black-mail upon them. 
The means of subsistence obtained by plundering travellers 
and villages must, of course, be very precarious, and no tribe 
could depend entirely upon them. The common notion that 
the Bedouins ‘live by plunder’ is asomewhat absurd one. The 
‘ghazou, or marauding expedition, affords them excitement, 
and they engage in it as a knight would have joined a foray in 
the middle ages. They are continually attacking and plunder- 
ing one another; and as the relative strength of the tribes is 
constantly varying from.internal dissensions, and the consequent 
desertion of families, and from other causes, the results of 
these expeditions are generally in the end pretty well balanced. 
One tribe which has carried off the flocks of its neighbour fre- 
quently, a few months afterwards, not only loses the fruits of 
its victory, but its own sheep into the bargain. The ‘ ghazou’ 
is the natural condition of the Bedouin. It is the theme of 
his poetry, the subject of his talk. He thinks of little else. 
All his wits are occupied in devising schemes for surprising 
his enemy and carrying off the spoil. But he must have bread 
to eat, clothes to put on, and, at certain seasons of the year, 
barley for his mare. He thus becomes dependent upon those 
who cultivate the soil on the borders: of the desert, and who 
obtain supplies from the towns where merchants have their stores. 
This dependence upon the villages for food and clothing furnishes 
the sole means the Turkish Government now has of keeping 
the Bedouins in check, and at the same time it is the only induce- 
ment held out to the wandering Arabs of trading and turning to 
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some account the produce of their sheep and camels. Were it 
not for the necessity thus imposed upon him of visiting the 
villages, and maintaining amicable relations with their inhabit- 
ants, the Bedouin would be content to wander over the vast 
expanse of the wilderness, and would never approach a per- 
manent habitation except in search of adventure and plunder. 
Had the Turkish Government sufficient foresight and skill to 
take full advantage of this forced intercourse between the wan- 
dering tribes and the settled population, it could soon establish 
a control over the former, and compel them to renounce those 
predatory habits which are reducing to a naked desert some of 
the richest provinces of the empire. With a proper system, 
executed with vigour on all the confines of Arabia, the Bedouins 
could soon be starved into submission. Hitherto the Turks 
have made no progress whatever in governing the Arabs, The 
country exposed to their ravages is daily becoming more insecure, 
and is, of course, gradually being deserted by its peaceful in- 
habitants. It would take nearly half a century to repair the 
mischief produced by neglect and misgovernment in a few 
months. 

The agricultural Arabs who inhabit the banks of the rivers 
are also divided into tribes. Like the nomades, they are gene- 
rally at war amongst themselves, plunder one another, levy 
black-mail on caravans and travellers, and, with few excep- 
tions, are beyond the control of the Turkish authorities. They 
cultivate sufficient corn, barley, and millet for their immediate 
use, and to supply the Bedouins, who are to a great extent de- 
pendent upon them for food. Their wants are almost as few 
as those of the wanderers of the desert. Their dress is nearly 
the same, and consists of little more than a long linen or cotton 
shirt, a black or striped cloak, generally of camels’ hair, and a 
kerchief, called a‘ keffieh,’ of coloured cotton, mixed with a few 
threads of silk, thrown over the head, and held in its place by a 
band of twisted wool. Of these articles the shirt and keffieh are 
now generally of European manufacture. Formerly they were 
made in Damascus, Aleppo, and Baghdad; but steam-machinery 
has supplanted the work of hands even in the remotest parts of 
the East. Still the native articles, being richer in material and 
more durable, are preferred by those who can afford to pay the 
additional price. Some of the chiefs and principal men wear 
robes of European cotton prints and silks, and there is a certain 
demand amongst the tribes for cutlery and hardware. 

Such being the condition of the inhabitants of the countries 
through which the Euphrates and Tigris flow, it is evident that 
there would be no sufficient local trade or traffic to maintain a large 
establishment 
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establishment of steam-vessels on the rivers, much less a railway 
of eight or nine hundred miles in length. It is assumed by the 
projectors of the Euphrates Valley route that the execution of 
their scheme would tend to the development of agriculture and 
commerce, There is nodoubt that this would be the case, but we 
very much question whether to the extent of rendering the under- 
taking remunerative even for fifty years to come. Population is 
wanting ; that which exists is decreasing, not increasing, and we 
see no prospect of a change. 

The fertility of the soil of Assyria and Babylonia, its extra- 
ordinary productiveness as described by Herodowus and the ancient 
geographers, depended entirely upon a vast and complicated 
system of irrigation, carried out with unexampled skill and labour. 
The two great rivers of Mesopotamia furnished remarkable faci- 
lities for rendering this system as perfect as possible. De- 
scending from the high lands of Armenia, they are subject to a 
periodical rise in their waters from the spring rains and the melting 
of the winter snows. The Euphrates has its source in the 
northern slopes of the mountains, and is already a considerable 
river before it issues into the low country, where it receives only 
one stream of any importance, the Khabour (the Chebar of the 
Jewish captivity), which is fed by springs rising in the plains. 
The Tigris, on the other hand, comes from the southern slopes 
of the same mountain region, and is nourished during the whole 
length of its course to Korna by many large rivers descend- 
ing from the western declivities cf the great chain forming the 
boundary between Turkey and Persia. Consequently the peri- 
odical rise of the Tigris precedes by six weeks or two months 
that of the Euphrates. Availing themselves of these advan- 
tages, the Assyrians and Babylonians connected the two rivers 
together by a series of canals, which, like great arteries, threw 
out innumerable veins, giving life to the soil, and spreading 
fertility over the face of the land. Two navigable canals were, 
moreover, dug parallel to the rivers, one to the west of the 
Euphrates, the other to the east of the Tigris. These were con- 
nected with the parent streams by a vast number of water- 
courses intersecting in every direction the intervening plain. 
Thus, for nearly six months, when the burning sun scorches 
up the life-blood of every green thing, abundant moisture was 
poured over the thirsty svil. A system of irrigation so ex- 
tensive, and requiring such constant supervision and care, could 
only be maintained by the Jabour of a dense and industrious popu- 
lation, As that population decreased, when the Arab and Turco- 
man hordes swept over the devoted plains, the canals and water- 
courses were first neglected, and finally abandoned. Their beds 
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were soon choked up by the moving sand. Now nothing remains 
of them but the huge embankments, looming like distant hills 
across the yellow wilderness, alone marking one of the greatest 
triumphs human skill and energy have achieved over nature. 
As the rivers have deepened their beds in some places, and deserted 
them in others, since the canals were closed, it would require 
the labour and capital of a thriving and laborious people to 
open them once more. Such a population will scarcely exist in 
Mesopotamia before the expiration of the ninety-nine years 
granted to the projectors of the Euphrates Valley Railway for 
the enjoyment of their privilege. 

But the Bedouins, it is asserted, are to be supplied by the 
railway, and steamers on the rivers. From commerce with them 
the profits to be expected from the Euphrates Valley route are 
partly to be derived. Let us inquire what may be the extent and 
what the habits and wants of these tribes—whether sufficient to 
warrant the expectations entertained by the projectors of the 
scheme ? 

There are two great nomadic tribes inhabiting the country to be 
traversed by the proposed railway—the Anayzeh and the Shammar. 
The former occupy the Syrian Desert from the foot of Taurus 
to the hills of Nedjd in Arabia—encroaching on the one side 
upon the settled districts of Syria, and on the other frequently 
passing the Euphrates. The Shammar encamp over the whole 
of Mesopotamia, from the mountains to the marshes near Hillah 
—sometimes crossing the two rivers. The tribes change their 
pastures according to the season; in the winter they wander to 
the south, in the summer they move as far north as they are able. 
Thus during the whole of the year the greater part of the country 
they claim as their own is altogether uninhabited. As an almost 
invariable rule they are at enmity, feuds having existed from time 
immemorial between them: they consequently live in a continual 
state of warfare, attacking and plundering each other, though 
very rarely engaging in a regular campaign, or fighting pitched 
battles. Their hostilities consist chiefly of marauding expedi- 
tions. It not unfrequently happens that owing to internal dis- 
sensions part of one tribe breaks off from the rest and goes over 
to the enemy—the most inveterate feuds being not uncommonly 
those which arise between members of the same tribe. Neither 
the Anayzeh nor the Shammar are ever united under one chief, 
but are both divided into a large number of branches, each 
having its own sheikh. Even these branches are often at war. 
This want of union exists in all clans, as we have had occasion to 
remark in describing the Kurds and other nomades of the Turkish 
empire, and is the principal cause of their weakness. Unlike 
those 
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those tribes, however, the Bedouins are beyond the control of 
the Porte, and, in their inaccessible deserts, can defy its in- 
trigues and its power. 

The form of government of the wandering Arabs—if govern- 
ment it can be called—renders the prospect of ever bringing 
them completely under subjection extremely remote. It is very 
rare that a race, accustomed from the earliest period to a life of 
entire independence—subject to no control, except such as the 
laws of self-preservation and of society even in its most primi- 
tive form must impose upon all who live together—can ever 
be reconciled to the restraints and sacrifices of civilized life. 
Amongst the Bedouins the spirit of freedom and of perfect 
liberty and equality is protected and encouraged by customs and 
laws of the highest antiquity, and is nourished by their peculiar 
mode of life and the nature of the country they inhabit. They 
have hitherto resisted all temptation to abandon their hard and 
abstemious existence, and live to this day as they lived when 
they robbed Job of his flocks and herds, and when they counted 
the patriarchs amongst them. The extreme foresight and wisdom 
displayed in many of their laws and customs, all devised for 
the preservation of this freedom and for the maintenance of this 
equality, as well as the nobleness of their character in many 
respects, and the beauty and refinement of their language, remove 
the Bedouins altogether from the category of the savage tribes 
of America or Central Africa, They present the highest type 
of the pure pastoral life. 

One of the most remarkable of their self-imposed laws for the 
maintenance of their liberty is that which forbids the concentra- 
tion of the military and political authority in one chief. Amongst 
the real Bedouins, the commander in war is distinct from the 
Sheikh who heads the tribe in peace. The former is called the 
‘ Agyd;’ his office is hereditary, and his authority is recognised as 
supreme the moment the tribe is led against the enemy, but ceases 
as soon as war is atanend. The Agydship may descend even 
toa child; and Burckhardt relates how an orphan, so young that 
his sister guided the camel on which he sat, headed a great tribe 
of Nedjd in a successful campaign. In this instance the boy 
had shown his spirit by refusing to sit behind his sister, the 
test that the Arabs considered it necessary to apply before they 
determined whether he was worthy to assume the command, 
By the institution of this divided authority between the Agyd 


and the Sheikh, a salutary check is placed upon the latter, and 


that great danger to liberty, the union of military with political 
power, is avoided; at the same time no encouragement is held 
out to a chief to engage his tribe in feuds and wars, as he 
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can derive no personal advantage from them, except his share 
of booty. 

Every precaution is taken to prevent a chief obtaining arbi- 
trary power, or usurping an authority which might interfere 
with the complete independence of any one member of the 
tribe. He has really very little control over those who, for the 
sake of convenience, acknowledge his rank, and submit to a 
certain extent to his commands. Those who follow him do so 
of their own will. He cannot compel them to obey his orders, 
If he becomes unpopular, or attempts to interfere with those 
about him, he is simply left to himself. When the time comes 
for changing the encampment, they allow him to depart alone, 
or they strike their tents without consulting him and seek other 
pastures. A sheikh, therefore, can only maintain his influence 
by superior abilities and courage, and by carefully attending to 
the feelings and wishes of his followers. He has little real 
power under any circumstances, and is bound to consult the 
elders and minor chiefs of the tribes under him upon every occa- 
sion of importance. Burekhardt observes, that ‘it is a custom 
among Bedouins, when a party of them, with their sheikh, 
visit any neighbouring town, to express great deference towards 
him, representing themselves as being completely under his con- 
trol. This they do that the governor of the town with whom they 
have to treat may be inspired with a high opinion of the sheikh’s 
great power and authority—an opinion which often causes more 
favourable terms to be granted than the Bedouins could otherwise 
have obtained. But as soon as the party returns to the Desert 
the mask is thrown off, and the sheikh mixes again with the 
crowd of his people, not venturing even to scold any of them 
without exposing himself to a reproachful and vituperative 
reply.’ 

Neither tax nor contribution is paid to the sheikh; on the 
contrary, he is expected to maintain the honour and character of 
the tribe by receiving and entertaining its guests, maintaining the 
poor, and distributing presents with liberality amongst his fol- 
lowers. His decisions in case of dispute are only looked upon as 
advice, and are obeyed or not as it may suit the parties affected. 
He has no power of enforcing his judgment, or of inflicting any 
punishment upon a wrongdoer, but usually an Arab condemned 
by him submits of his own accord. Each tribe has its cadi, or 
judge, an office hereditary in families, who may be appealed to 
in all instances; his decisions are held to be just interpreta- 
tions of the law, and are almost always implicitly obeyed, the 
offender being compelled by public opinion to yield. They 
consist of the infliction of fines in camels, sheep, or money ; 
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corporal punishment, or that of death, as an act of the law, 
as distinguished from revenge, being unknown amongst the 
Bedouins. 

It would be difficult to devise a system of divided authority 
better calculated than that we have described to maintain amongst 
a rude people a perfect state of independence and liberty, which, 
however, unless controlled by some well-devised checks, might 
soon degenerate into anarchy, leading to the display of every evil 
passion. One of the most remarkable of those checks, and 
one, probably, of the very highest antiquity, is the ‘Thar,’ or 
blood-revenge—the customs relating to which go far to prevent 
not only acts of personal violence, but those feuds which, if 
unrestrained, would lead to the extermination of wild tribes 
acknowledging no control. This terrible institution renders the 
most inveterate war amongst the Arabs almost bloodless, and acts 
not only as a constant restraint upon those who, influenced by 
anger or avarice, might raise their hands against their fellow 
men, but places every member of a tribe under the constant 
supervision of his family, who become responsible with their lives 
for the blood shed by their relative. It is an interpretation of the 
law of ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ which at first 
sight would appear so cruel and vindictive as to be scarcely tole- 
rable in any condition of society. To its enforcement, however, 
the Bedouin tribes probably owe their very existence, and there 
is perhaps no institation amongst them which better displays the 
sagacity of those who legislated for the free children of the wil- 
derness. The law of ‘Thar’ is thus defined by Burckhardt :— 


‘The “Thar” rests with the khomse, or fifth generation, those only 
having a right to revenge a slain parent whose fourth lineal ascendant 
is, at the same time, the fourth lineal ascendant of the person slain; 
and, on the other side, only those male kindred of the homicide are 
liable to pay with their own for the blood shed whose fourth lineal is at 
the same time the fourth lineal ascendant of the homicide. The present 
generation is thus comprised within the number of the khomse. The 
lineal descendants of all those who are entitled to revenge at the mo- 
ment of the manslaughter inherit the right from their parents. The 
right to blood-revenge is never lost; it descends on both sides to the 
latest generation.’ 


The law extends to accidental homicide as well as to murder. 
The price of blood is fixed by ancient custom, varying in the 
different tribes, and may be accepted in compensation; but if 
refused the law is inexorable, and the relations within the ad- 
mitted degree may take their revenge at any time that they may 
find the opportunity. The homicide and those within the khomse 
in this case usnally leave the encampment and seek refuge — 
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another tribe, three days and four hours being allowed to them 
before pursuit can be made. Amongst the Anayzeh the blood of 
one of the tribe is valued at fifty she camels, one deloul (or 
riding camel), a mare, a black slave, a coat of mail, and a gun. 
These are given to the nearest relation of the person slain, at 
the door of whose tent the homicide kills one of the camels to 
show that.the blood between them is washed out. The friends 
of both then feast upon the flesh, and the ceremony is completed 
by the homicide walking through the encampment with a white 
handkerchief tied to the end of his lance to announce to all that 
he is free from blood. 

Even in war the same law exists, and when in battle a man 
falls, the price of blood is required from the person who is 
known to have killed him, The mode of detecting the homicide, 
and of enforcing the payment of blood-money, its amount, and 
other matters connected with the ‘Thar,’ are regulated by many 
singular and interesting customs, differing amongst the various 
tribes of the desert, all probably of very remote antiquity, and all 
tending to the same end, the preservation of human life. 

The ‘ Dakheel’ is another institution devised to prevent the 
effusion of blood, and probably no less ancient than the ‘ Thar.’ 
The law of ‘ Dakheel’ is, that if a person in any actual danger 
from another can touch a third Arab, though he be the aggressor’s 
nearest relation, or even anything which he holds in his hands, or 
with which his body or clothes may be in contact, or if he can 
hit him with a stone or club, or if he can reach him by spitting 
at him, crying out at the same time ‘I am thy protected,’ the 
person so addressed is bound to defend him. The same protec- 
tion is granted to those who have eaten or slept under the tent of 
an Arab, or have broken bread with him. Amongst the great 
tribes of the desert the law of ‘ Dakheel’ is religiously re- 
spected. To infringe it, under any circumstances, and to be- 
tray a guest, brings dishonour not only upon the guilty indi- 
vidual, but upon the tribe of which he is a member, and from 
which he is consequently often expelled. Many instances could 
be related of the noble generosity and courage displayed by 
Bedouins in protecting those who had sought refuge in their tents 
from powerful neighbours. In former days even Turkish go- 
vernors respected a custom to the observance of which they fre- 
quently owed their own safety, as they constantly took refuge 
amongst the wild tribes of the desert from the jealous suspicion 
and wrath of the Sultan. Contact with Turks and Egyptians 
has, however, corrupted. the morality of many Arab tribes, and 
some of the Bedouins deserve the reproach of having broken 
the ‘ Dakheel.’ In some tribes in the south of Babylonia it is the 
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custom for an Arab to cut with a knife his mark upon the stick 
of a traveller whom he desires to protect, frequently after having 
first robbed him, The stick so notched will serve as a protec- 
tion to the bearer as long as he continues in the same tribe, and 
even on some occasions if he should find himself in another in 
friendly alliance with it. 

The institutions we have described prevent the Bedouins from 
being a bloodthirsty race. Wars have been frequently waged for 
years amongst tribes with little bloodshed, not more than thirty 
or forty men being slain on both sides. Their arms are not 
indeed such as would cause much slaughter. Few real Be- 
douins use guns; they usually fight with the sword and spear, 
which they consider weapons truly fit for warriors. The seden- 
tary Arabs, and some of the nomade tribes inhabiting the borders 
of the desert, however, have matchlocks, and the use of fire-arms 
is gradually increasing. 

In the ‘ghazou,’ or predatory expedition, life is seldom lost. 
If, when attacking an encampment, or driving off the camels 
of a tribe, a Bedouin is seized, he is.deprived of his clothes, 
arms, and mare or dromedary, and, having been captured in 
what is considered an act of lawful warfare, is released and 
allowed to rejoin his friends. When an Arab is pursued by 
an enemy and his life is in danger, he can save it by addressing 
the words of the ‘ Dakheel’ to his pursuer, who would then 
only take his property. Whilst the ‘ghazou’ is looked upon 
as a kind of knight-errantry, a curious distinction is made 
between robbery and theft. To rob an enemy by stealth is 
considered honourable, though he who is taken in the act is 
not released as when captured in the ‘ ghazou,’ but is exposed to 
severe punishment, and only obtains his liberty by paying a 
ransom. ‘To thieve—that is, to pilfer property in the tents of 
friends, after having eaten with a man and enjoyed his hospi- 
tality—is considered mean and unworthy of a Bedouin, and one 
who had been detected would be scouted by the best tribes. 
The habit, however, is not now rare amongst them; they 
have learnt it in their intercourse with Turks and Europeans, 
but they generally confine themselves to stealing from strangers. 
Their mode of robbing an encampment is very singular. 
The herds or mares of a hostile tribe are usually the objects 
of these expeditions. Young men, who have no establish- 
ment and are without a horse or camel, generally resort to 
this mode of obtaining the property necessary to a Bedouin 
who is about to start in life. Several Arabs unite for the 
purpose, and start together on foot, frequently travelling many 
days’ journey to reach the encampment they have wee 
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their operations. They usually proceed at night, concealing 
themselves during the day to avoid the horsemen of the enemy, 
who are generally roaming about on the watch for such visitors. 
If Arabs are found on foot at a distance from their tents, they 
are seized, without further evidence, as ‘ haremys,’ or robbers, 
and treated as if detected in the act of robbing. When they are 
sufficiently near to the object of their journey, they carefully 
hide themselves until the next night. As soon as the people of 
the encampment are believed to be asleep, three of the robbers 
advance with great caution to the tents, leaving their companions 
at a short distance, ready to receive and drive off the booty. 
One of the three crawls on his hands and knees, and imitates 
with great skill the howling of a jackal ; the fierce dogs immedi- 
ately rush together to the side from whence comes the noise, 
leaving the rest of the encampment unprotected. The Arab 
either keeps them to the spot by continuing to imitate the 
jackal, or, gradually retreating, leads them to as great a distance 
as possible. His companions signal out a tent before which 
camels are kneeling. One steals to the entrance and stands 
over it with his club, ready to fell the owner should he, in case 
of alarm, attempt to issue from it; the other, with a knife, cuts 
the rope by which each camel, at night, has one of its fore-legs 
doubled up and tied to prevent its escaping. Having released 
all the animals, he leads one away: the others, as is their cus- 
tom, follow. The broad, soft foot of the camel falls noise- 
lessly on the ground. No sound disturbs the sleepers but the 
howling of the jackal and the barking of the dogs, who are sup- 
posed to be faithfully defending their charge. The Arabs who 
are lying in wait drive off the booty with the utmost speed, and 
next morning they are far away from the encampment. In 
stealing mares, the great difficulty is to remove the iron chains 
and padlocks with which their forefeet are always bound together. 
For this purpose the ‘haremys’ carry a file. When released it is 
not easy to lead them away without noise. Once clear of the 
encampment, the robbers jump on their backs, and are soon out 
of reach. It requires great skill and practice to steal horses, 
and good mares, which are usually carefully guarded and kept 
within the tents of their owners, are rarely taken, 

Should a robber be captured, the treatment he undergoes is 
very curious. He at once answers the summons to confess the 
object of his nocturnal visit, and having been led into the tent of 
his captor, from which every one is excluded that he may not 
obtain the ‘ dakheel,’ his hands and feet are bound, The people 
are then called in, and he is compelled, by threats of severe ill- 
treatment, to cry, ‘I renounce ’—i, e, the privilege of ‘ dakheel ;’ 
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after which, for the whole of that day, he can no longer claim 
protection from any person present. A hole, like a shallow 
grave, is then dug in a corner of the tent, and he is placed in it 
on his back, bound as he is. Camel-saddles, sacks of corn, and 
other property usually found in a Bedouin’s tent, are piled over 
him upon poles placed across the hole, leaving a small aperture 
above his head, through which he can breathe and obtain the 
scanty nourishment allowed him during his captivity. 

A ransom is demanded of him, and he is kept in this pain- 
ful confinement until he can procure the amount or can secure 
the ‘dakheel’ of some Arab, who is then under the obliga- 
tion of releasing him and of restoring him to his tribe. To 
obtain his liberty through the latter means, rather than by paying 
ransom, which he will resist as long as his powers of endurance 
permit, is his constant endeavour, whilst the owner of the tent is 
equally watchful to prevent him. No man or child (unless he 
be the captor’s own son, of whom the prisoner cannot demand 
protection) is allowed to approach him, for if he can touch any 
person, even by spitting upon him, or if he receive from the hands 
of any one a piece of bread, he immediately becomes his ‘ dakheel,’ 
and must be released. His friends soon hear of his misfortune, 
and try every stratagem to procure his liberty without paying the 
required ransom. One of the most curious is that related by 
Burckhardt, and still practised amongst the Bedouin tribes of 
Nedjd. A female relation of the prisoner, generally his mother 
or sister, visits the encampment in the character of a poor guest. 
Having ascertained the tent in which he is confined, she creeps 
stealthily to it in the night, and, finding the hole in which he 
lies, manages to place the end of a ball of thread in his mouth or 
to fasten it to some part of lfis body ; then winding off the thread 
as she goes, she seeks some adjoining tent, and, awakening the 
owner, places the ball on his bosom, saying, ‘Look on me, 
by the love thou bearest to God and thy own self; this is under 
thy protection.” The Arab at once comprehends her meaning. 
Guided by the thread, he reaches the prisoner, and demands him 
as his ‘ dakheel,’ showing the thread which unites them. The 
robber is at once released, is treated as if he were a newly-arrived 
guest, and is suffered to depart in safety to his tribe. 

No disgrace attaches to an Arab who has thus been captured 
and treated as a * haremy ;’ on the contrary, he is proud of having 
suffered in a daring and honourable exploit, and is not dis- 
couraged to renew the attempt as soon as a favourable opportu- 
nity offers, 

When the Bedouins rob travellers and caravans, they never 
wantonly take life, unless determined resistance is attempted, or 
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one of their number has been wounded or slain. In attack- 
ing they advance rapidly upon their prey, shaking their long 
lances ornamented with ostrich feathers, and shouting their 
war-cry. This is done to frighten their victims; but as they 
draw near they generally check their mares and demand the pro- 
perty they wish to seize in the well-known Bedouin formula of, 
‘O stranger, my uncle’s daughter (7. e. my wife) is cold and 
requires thy cloak,’ or as the case may be. After stripping the 
traveller of everything it is the custom amongst the best Bedouins 
to bestow upon him an old cloak or shirt, and if he be far from 
any encampment, and likely to perish from want of food and expo- 
sure, to conduct him either to the vicinity of tents or to point out 
to him a track which leads to them. An exception is, however, 
made in their treatment of Turks, who are usually slain without 
mercy, such is the hatred the Bedouin bears to the race by which 
so many of his kindred have been basely betrayed. 
Notwithstanding their defects and vices, arising chiefly from 
their mode of life, the Bedouins have many noble qualities. Burck- 
hardt, who had the best opportunity of judging them, observes, 
‘ Whatever preference I might give in general to the European 
character, yet I was soon obliged to acknowledge, on seeing the 
Bedouins, that, with all their faults, they were one of the noblest 
nations with which I ever have had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted.’ They may be accepted as representing the highest 
state of civilization to which wandering pastoral tribes can attain, 
when perfectly free and uncontrolled, except by immemorial 
customs having the force of laws only by common consent. It 
would be impossible to trace the origin of these customs lost in 
the darkness of ages, They were not the result of any formal or 
definite legislation, nor can they be attributed to the wisdom or 
foresight of any one man. They arose from the necessities of the 
mode of life pursued by those who adopted them, and from the 
peculiar nature of the country they inhabited. That the virtues 
and the spirit of independence and freedom they foster have 
formed a race capable of performing great deeds, and of rising to 
the highest heroism, the history of the conquests of the Arabs 
under Mohammed and his immediate successors fully testifies, as 
the history of the Caliphs equally proves that they are inconsistent 
with settled civilized life. Very shortly after the establishment of 
the Arabian empire the division again took place between the 
sedentary Arabs and the Bedouins. The latter returned to their 
deserts and their ancient customs, their equality and their liberty, 
their black tents and their camels. Whilst luxury and wealth soon 
corrupted the first, and ultimately led to their extinction as an 
independent nation, the Bedouins have maintained their freedom, 
although 
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although subject to occasional invasion and even conquest, and 
still wander through the wilderness, retaining unchanged the 
manners and the language of their forefathers. It is not probable 
that the Arabs will ever again appear as a conquering race. 
Their organization, their mode of warfare, and their resources, are 
not such as to render them now formidable to civilized nations. 
In the beginning of this century they made an ineffectual attempt 
to leave their deserts as conquerors, and were for a time success- 
ful against the ill-disciplined Turkish forces then opposed to 
them. Saoud, the founder of the new sect of the Wahabys, and 
his descendants, united the character of the religious reformer 
with that of the political chief, and it is by such leaders alone 
that the Arabs can be brought together under one standard, and 
be induced to desert their wilds for the sake of conquest. If 
they should hereafter again attempt to invade the countries bor- 
dering upon their deserts, it will be under some religious enthu- 
siast or prophet. 

The Wahaby chiefs insisted upon a strict observance of the 
ancient customs of the Bedouins, as part of the law of Ma- 
hommed which had been corrupted by intercourse with the 
Turks and by the vices of settled life. They displayed the same 
simplicity in their dress and mode of living as the humblest 
Arab. They would neither drink coffee nor smoke tobacco, 
because every artificial stimulus is included in the law applied 
towine. When at the head of a confederacy which threatened at 
one time to spread its conquests not only over the whole of 
Arabia, but over Syria and Egypt, they wore no other dress than 
the Arab cloak and shirt, possessed no property but their mares 
and camels, and waited upon the poorest guests in a common 
black tent. Sustained by the enthusiasm and reliance of religious 
reformers and martyrs, it is not surprising that the new sect, com- 
prising some of the largest and most powerful Bedouin tribes, 
should have been for-some time successful. But they soon gave 
way even before the troops of Mohammed Ali Pasha. The 
Victorious expedition of the Viceroy of Egypt into the centre 
of Arabia, and the still more formidable danger arising from the 
corruption of some of the principal chiefs by the gold and pro- 
mises of the conquerors, had however no result upon the tribes. 
The spread of the doctrines of the Wahabys was effectually 
checked, but the Egyptian soldiers were soon compelled to retreat, 
and the Bedouins were again left in undisturbed possession of 
their pastures. 

Such being the condition of the Arab tribes, there is little 
hope of influencing their character or their habits by under- 
takings like railways and steam navigation, except in so much 
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that those who are brought into immediate contact with Euro- 
peans will lose much of their honesty and trustworthiness, but 
will not renounce their freedom or become industrious labourers, 
The utmost that can be expected is, that the prospect of gain 
may lead them to bring the produce of their flocks and herds 
more readily to a market, and to increase them as much as the 
resources of the country will allow. They are amongst the few 
races of the earth that have not to choose between civilization and 
ultimate extermination. Civilization cannot gradually encroach 
upon them. It is a curious fact that, whilst the Christian mis- 
sionary has made his way to almost every part of the globe, and 
has taught with more or less success, he has never succeeded in 
mixing with the Bedouins. They wander over a region which, 
from physical causes, can be inhabited by none others but men 
following their mode of life. From the earliest times every 
effort has been made to reduce them to subjection, and to render 
their haunts, by human skill and labour, fit to receive a settled 
population. Canals and watercourses were, as we have described, 
carried as far into the Desert as human ingenuity could devise; 
and where water could reach, there the land was conquered. But 
there remained beyond a vast region which the Bedouin could call 
his own. There he is to be found still such as we see him re 
presented on the walls of the Assyrian palaces, riding his swift 
dromedary ; as we read of him in sacred history, suddenly 
appearing as arobber in the midst of the quiet cultivators of 
the soil, and as suddenly returning to his wilds; and as he defied 
the Romans and disappeared unharmed before their well-trained 
legions during the height of their power: he remains to this hour 
unchanged in his manners, his language, his arms, and his dress. 
It is this unchangeableness which renders the Bedouin so interest- 
ing as a study. He is the only existing link between the earliest 
ages of mankind and the present time, like a single strange animal 
connecting the actual world with some geological period. 

There are other Arabs in Mesopotamia who deserve a short 
notice, the inhabitants of the marshes formed by the Euphrates 
and Tigris near their junction. Similar tribes appear to have 
dwelt in these vast swamps from the earliest period. On the 
Assyrian sculptures they are represented as they are found 1 
this day, living in tents and huts on small islands scarcely raised 
above the level of the water, surrounded by forests of rushes, and 
moving from place to place in boats constructed of reeds smeared 
with pitch and bitumen. This mode of life, scarcely human, has 
reduced them almost to the condition of the beasts of the field. 
Still they are not altogether without some good qualities. They 
affect to hold sacred the person and property of a guest, and aré, 
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to a certain extent, hospitable like all Arabs. In one of the 
principal tribes the greatest insult that can be offered to a man is to 
say of him ‘that he has sold bread.’ They are almost exclusively 
keepers of buffaloes, no other animal being able to live in those 
desolate swamps. Enormous herds of these animals feed upon 
the rank vegetation, or lie during the heat of the day in the 
shallow waters. Their milk affords an abundant supply of butter, 
which, preserved in skins, is an article of commerce, and enables 
their owners to procure corn and other necessaries. ‘The wants 
of these Arabs are very few, and are amply supplied by pedlers 
from Baghdad or Hillah, who wander amongst the tribes with 
their stores. The commercial prospects amongst such people 
are not very great. 

We find, therefore, that the local trade and traffic which are 
to yield a profit to the railway depend upon sedentary Arabs, 
who are not sufficient in number to cultivate the little land irri- 
gated by the river itself,* and have very few wants, and of 
Bedouins who have little to sell and need little to buy—upon 
people who neither engage in trade nor have the least occasion for 
moving from place to place. The trade and traffic between Europe 
and India must, therefore, support the undertaking. It has been 
calculated that it would cost 40/. to transport a ton of merchan- 
dise by this route. Whether such would be the case it is difficult 
to say; but we are convinced that, putting aside the question of 
transshipment, the expense of transit, if the railway is to pay 
six per cent., would be such as to prevent any merchant from send- 
ing his goods by it. As to the annual passengers to India, 
their number is so small, as compared with what would be 
required to render the railway profitable, that we can scarcely 
take them into consideration. Moreover, we much doubt 
whether, during the greater part of the year, travellers would be 
inclined to expose themselves to the intolerable heat, and to the 
risk and inconvenience of a voyage down the Euphrates or Tigris 
in small steamers or flat-bottomed boats, when the Isthmus of 
Suez could be crossed in a few hours by rail, and the remainder 
of the journey be performed in steam-vessels as commodious as 
human ingenuity can render them. In the winter season a tra- 
veller, to whom the saving of four or five days would be of import- 
ance, might choose the Euphrates Valley route, and the company 
might perhaps calculate upon having a part of the mails. This 
solitary traveller and the post-bags, together with the limited pro- 





* General Chesney is reported to have stated to the British Association at 

blin, on the authority of Mr. Rassam, that ‘100,000 camel-loads of cotton are 
now lying at Mosul for want of means of transport.’ This is a most —— 
€Xaggeration ; perhaps three ‘ —. have slipped into the report by — e. 
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duce of the country, and the few bales of goods required by the 
Arabs on the banks of the rivers, would, we suspect, constitute for 
years to come the only traffic to support a large steam-establish- 
ment on the Euphrates, or a railway through Mesopotamia. 

But admitting, for the sake of argument, the practicability of 
the Euphrates route, and the possibility of its yielding sufficient 
returns to render it a desirable commercial undertaking, how far 
ean the Turkish Government enforce its authority to ensure the 
safety of the company’s property or that intrusted to their care? 
We have shown that throughout nearly its entire course the 
railway would pass through a country inhabited by tribes inde- 
pendent of the control of the Porte, except when awed by the 
presence of a military force. The only part of the line beyond 
their reach would be that between the sea and Aleppo. Neither 
the Bedouins nor the agricultural Arabs inhabiting the banks of 
the rivers would view with favour the construction of a railway, 
or the execution of any other enterprise, if they suspected that 
it would tend to the loss of their independence, and the establish- 
ment of the hated rule of the Turks. 

The projectors of the railway talk with great confidence of 
the facility of securing the friendship and protection of the Arab 
sheikhs by kind treatment and suitable presents, and they quote 
many instances from the works of modern travellers of the 
honesty and trustworthiness of the Bedouin who has eaten your 
bread and pledged his word. We have stated that the true 
Bedouin possesses these virtues to a remarkable extent, but, as we 
have already remarked, the duration of a sheikh’s authority is so 
uncertain that his protection would be of little permanent value. 
Moreover, it is not with Bedouins that the Euphrates Railway 
Company will always have to deal. The semi-nomade tribes 
occupying the banks of the river are for the most part the very 
reverse of the desert Arabs. They are treacherous, deceitful, and 
greedy of gain. They have none of those fine feelings of honour 
that distinguish the true Bedouin, and no dependence can be 
placed upon their word, even after the most solemn engagements. 
To enjoy anything like complete security it would be necessary 
to subsidise almost every chief and sheikh—and their name is 
legion—in Mesopotamia, in the desert between the Euphrates 
and Syria, and on the banks of the rivers. The probability is 
that their demands would increase as they became better ac- 
quainted with European gold. It remains to be seen, indeed, 
how far contact with Europeans may influence the character of 
the Bedouins. Experience shows that those tribes which have 
had much intercourse with Franks and with the settlements of 
Syria have lost much of their honesty and their a 
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and have become grasping and false. Steamers on the rivers 
would, of course, be more independent of the Arabs than works 
on land; still they would be subjected to much inconvenience if 
the inhabitants of the banks and the Bedouins showed decided 
hostility. Depéts of fuel and of goods must be maintained, and 
they would at all times be exposed to attack. When the steamers 
first navigated the Euphrates and Tigris the Arabs frequently 
fired wantonly at them. It was not uncommon to see a man 
throw off his cloak, perform a few antics, and then deliberately 
discharge his long rifle at the crew. Sometimes a party of Arabs, 
having a load to carry across the river, would hail the steamer 
and ask for assistance ; when no notice was taken of their summons 
they would fire into her. These acts of aggression diminished 
and almost ceased on the Tigris when the Arabs had learnt a 
lesson from the steamer’s guns, and became accustomed to the 
continual passage of the vessel ; but at no time could a European 
venture far from the river, unless protected by a chief, without 
being stripped and robbed. 

The want of security we have described would be fatal in the 
case of the telegraph. Mr. Andrew, on the information of tra- 
vellers, declares that the Arab is not mischievous or wantonly 
destructive. Mr. Ainsworth states that he found a small collec- 
tion of Roman coins in a tomb at Belis, placed there by the 
Arabs, and religiously respected because they had belonged te 
some departed race. These honest Arabs could scarcely have 
known a Frank. We are afraid that none such are now to be 
found on the banks of the Euphrates. Coin collectors and rival 
antiquaries have penetrated to those remote regions, and the 
Arab has become as crafty and as exorbitant as the most accom- 
plished Wardour Street dealer in medieval rubbish. In truth, 
the Arab is naturally mischievous and destructive. He may 
respect the old Cufic inscription in plaster, believing it to be a 
verse from the Koran or some holy invocation which it would be 
sacrilege to injure; but he will as readily knock to pieces with 
his club a piece of sculpture or an architectural ornament that 
may have belonged to the infidel, as he will destroy anything 
that comes in his way appertaining to what to him is the most 
hateful of races—the Turks. Many of the great ruins still stand- 
ing in the Desert have defied his powers of destruction, which 
are fortunately very limited; but little that was within his reach 
and perishable has escaped him. 

‘Phe Turks for very many years have maintained no naval force 
in the Persian Gulf or on the rivers. Not long ago there was a 
‘Capudan Pasha,’ or Admiral, of ‘ the two seas,’ who resided at 
Baghdad or Bussora and drew regularly his ample pay. His 
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fleet consisted of one miserable corvette, always anchored in the 
Euphrates near the latter port. The bulwarks and part of the 
vessel above the water-line having rotted and fallen away, they 
were rebuilt with bricks, as cheaper than wood. On one occa- 
sion, when an English man-of-war on her arrival saluted the 
Turkish flag, the compliment was not returned until the middle 
of the night, the excuse offered for the delay being that the officer 
in command had sent up to the Bussora Bazar for gunpowder to 
load his guns! The brickwork was shaken into the river, and 
the corvette itself was nearly going to the bottom from the con- 
cussion. A few native boats laden with merchandize are occa- 
sionally tracked up the Tigris as far as Baghdad. They are 
entirely at the mercy of the Arabs, who levy black-mail or plunder 
them according to their humour. The boats used for ordinary 
purposes are precisely such as Herodotus described as employed 
in his day—mere circular baskets of reeds coated with pitch and 
bitumen. Goods from the upper country are floated down on 
rafts constructed of inflated skins and beams of wood. They are 
always exposed to robbery by the Arabs. 

In order to ensure the least permanent security for either rail- 
way or telegraph through the Desert and Mesopotamia, the 
authority of the Turkish Government must be maintained by the 
continual presence of a considerable body of troops. ‘The com- 
pany could not by force maintain the police of the country in 
which their enterprise was carried on. The first collision with 
the Arabs and the shedding of blood would place Europeans in 
nearly the same category as the Turks, and a private company 
could not, of course, hold its ground in a foreign state amidst a 
hostile population. If the Turkish Government could be induced 
to establish a well-organised system of military posts along the 
banks of the Euphrates and in certain parts of the Desert, not 
only might the depredations of the Arabs be checked, but agri- 
culture and commerce would be encouraged. This result would 
be advantageous in every respect to Turkey, and would tend to 
promote the establishment of steam and railway communication. 
But we see no prospect whatever of the Porte taking any such 
step, and without it no capitalist could safely embark his money 
in the Euphrates Valley route.* 

There is still a mode of getting over all difficulties by securing 
to those who would embark in the undertaking the solid guarantee 
of a good rate of interest. The Turkish Government offers to 





* As an instance of what may be expected from the Turkish government, it 
may be mentioned that a large and rich caravan was plundered last summer be- 
tween Damascus and Baghdad; and that the property of foreign and native mer- 
chants thus taken was openly sold in the bazars of the principal cities of Syria, the 
authorities declining to interfere ! 
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insure 6 per cent. upon the first section of the railway to be con- 
structed under the Sultan’s firman. But as Turkish 6 per cent. 
stock guaranteed by available revenues of the empire is at a 
considerable discount in the English market, and the Porte will 
shortly have to raise further loans for purposes of first necessity, 
the inducement is not considered sufficient by capitalists. An 
attempt has been made to obtain from the British Government 
an additional guarantee of a smaller rate of interest to be paid in 
case of the non-fulfilment by the Porte of its agreement. Lord 
Palmerston has very properly declined to enter into any such 
engagement, which would be both unprecedented and most in- 
advisable in a political as well as in an economical point of view. 
He justly drew the distinction between interest guaranteed on a 
railway and the payment of a certain sum for the use of a tele- 
graph when established. In the latter case, whilst encouraging a 
most important and useful undertaking, the Government obtains 
an adequate return for the outlay. The railway scheme must rest 
upon its own merits. An enterprise of this magnitude cannot be 
accomplished unless there be some reliable evidence to prove 
that it will be remunerative. If this proof can be furnished, the 
guarantee of such a government as the Turkish, exacted by se- 
vere, and it seems to us somewhat unfair, diplomatic pressure at 
Constantinople, would scarcely be required. We doubt much 
whether the Turkish Government itself be very anxious that the 
project should succeed, or whether it be prepared to give very 
cordial assistance, or to afford any extraordinary facilities to the 
projectors, except perhaps in uniting Aleppo with the sea. The 
Turks look upon the Euphrates Valley route as a mere English 
scheme, not entered into with any desire to strengthen their 
authority or to develop their resources in this part of Asia, but 
simply to afford the means of speedy communication between 
England and her Eastern possessions, and for the transport of 
troops when necessary. They may even suspect that we have 
ulterior objects, and that a vast enterprise, carried out entirely by 
British capital and consequently entirely under British control, 
may extend our interests and our influence in Western Asia in a 
manner dangerous to those of Turkey. After Lord Palmerston’s 
declaration concerning the Suez Canal, it may be presumed that 
France as well as other nations will take care to encourage these 
suspicions, and will leave no means untried to prevent the accom- 
plishment of an undertaking in which England alone, of all the 
states of Europe, has any direct concern, 

The very fact of the Euphrates route being available for the 
transport of troops would render the existence of the railway 
a source of considerable embarrassment to the Porte in its 
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relations with foreign powers. Its projectors assume that it 
would be used for that purpose, and they urge this argument 
in its favour most strongly upon the British Government. But 
one state cannot at all times be able to send its troops through 
the territories of another, however intimate and amicable the 
relations between them may be. A weak state like Turkey, 
surrounded by powerful nations not very favourable to England, 
some, may be, having no very friendly designs upon our Indian 
possessions, whilst she is, at the same time, exposed to the 
threats and intrigues of contending diplomatists at Constan- 
tinople, would consider the command of the shortest route for 
the conveyance of troops to India no very enviable privilege. It 
is doubtful indeed whether, under any circumstances, she would 
permit the Euphrates route to be used for this purpose, and 
whether it would be more politic on our parts to insist than on 
hers to refuse. Even at a moment like the present, when the 
fate of our Indian Empire depends upon the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, Ministers have hesitated to avail themselves of the route 
by the Isthmus of Suez for the despatch of troops, and, under the 
circumstances of the case, we cannot but consider that they have 
been guilty of neglect, as we cannot learn that on this occasion 
either the Turkish or Egyptian Government has raised any ob- 
jection to the passage of our soldiers. 

We have enumerated the principal obstacles to the Euphrates 
Railway; they are such as to render, in our opinion, its con- 
struction for many years impracticable. The time will, no 
doubt, come when the Euphrates Valley route will be the shortest 
for certain purposes to India. We do not attach any value to the 
objection raised by Lord Palmerston, that it is not advisable to 
encourage this railway because there is even a still more direct 
road to India through Turkey in Europe, Asia Minor, Persia, 
and Beloochistan. A glance at the map, and the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the geographical configuration of Central Asia, will show 
that, under any circumstances, a railway through Mesopotamia 
would form a link in the most available and most practicable route 
to India. The centre of Asia is traversed by ranges of lofty 
mountains, and is inhabited for the most part by wild and war- 
like tribes, owning no allegiance to any recognised power. There 
are, therefore, political as well as physical obstacles to be over- 
come of so serious a nature that we may look upon this route, for 
all practical purposes, as out of the question. When the time 
comes for completing the entire railway communication with 
India, the Euphrates Valley route might be carried from the 
mouth of that river through Southern Persia and Beloochistan to 
Kurrachee ; whilst it could be united with Constantinople and 
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Europe by a line crossing the most fertile parts of Asia Minor, 
and descending the table-land to the Euphrates by one of the 
gorges or ‘gates’ in Eastern Taurus. This would constitute as 
direct a line as necessary.to India. But these are speculations 
requiring at present little serious consideration. 

The course to be pursued by the company appears to us to 
be simple enough. They have secured their concession and the 
guarantee of the Turkish Government. The country between 
Aleppo and the sea has been surveyed by competent engineers, 
and the cost of construction is known. The traffic between these 
two points is such as to promise some return for the capital 
required for the construction of so much of the railway. If 
that traffic did not at once secure 6 per cent., the deficiency, to 
be made up by the Turkish Government, would probably be of 
no great amount ; and the annual sum so expended by the Porte 
would be amply compensated for by the immediate benefits con- 
ferred upon the north of Syria, and the consequent increase in its 
revenues, ‘The company should, therefore, confine themselves, 
for the present at least, to that portion of their scheme, and en- 
deavour to procure the necessary capital, by showing, in some 
way more trustworthy, and less pretentious, than Mr. Andrew’s 
memoirs and letters published in the newspapers, that the under- 
taking would be a useful and profitable one. It is stated that the 
Turkish Government has offered to construct the harbour at 
Suedia. If the necessary works can be executed for the sum 
estimated by Sir J. M‘Neil, which, judging from experience, we 
very much doubt, or even at a greater expense, we think the com- 
pany would do well to retain the entire control over this most 
essential part of their scheme. Without the harbour the railway 
would be useless; * and any one acquainted with Turkey knows 
the fate of public works in that country. In communication 
with the railway, one or two fast steamers might be placed 
experimentally on the Euphrates for the postal service, and for 
such passengers as might wish to avail themselves of this route 
to India.t The means of communication between Aleppo and 
Kalah Jaber, or any other point on the Euphrates selected for 
the departure of the steamer, might be secured to a certain 





* According to the report ofa paper on the Euphrates Railway read before the 
British Association at Dublin by General Chesney, the harbour, when completed, 
is to contain from thirty to thirty-five vessels only. This does not quite support 
Mr. Andrew’s theory that Suedia is to become one of the great emporia of the 
trade of the East. The estimate for even this harbour is about 300,000/.; we may 
theretore assume that it will cost nearly double. Where is the Porte to get the 
money to construct it? : 

t It is stated that the Turkish Government has sent already an agent to this 
country to purchase two steamers for the navigation of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
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extent by entering into relations with the Arab chiefs whose 
tribes occupied the intervening country for the time being; and 
the journey could be performed, as it formerly was between Cairo 
and Suez, on camels or in cars, in a few hours. 

By following this plan the people of the country might be 
gradually led to appreciate the importance of a railway, and to 
look upon it as a source of wealth to themselves, British capi- 
talists, encouraged by the success of the first experiment, would 
be inclined to carry out the scheme still further; and the 
Turkish Government, seeing its political as well as financial 
advantages, might give its cordial aid and co-operation. 

Various modifications of the Euphrates route have been pro- 
posed for the transport of mails and Government despatches, 
such as steam and telegraphic communication between Bombay 
and Baghdad, the distance between that city and Constantinople, 
or some point on the Mediterranean, to be performed by couriers. 
It would appear that no obstacles are anticipated in laying down 
a telegraphic cable between Kurrachee and Baghdad. This 
accomplished, the land journey will remain. The communica- 
tion between Baghdad and Europe has hitherto been carried 
on by two routes—one across the Desert to Damascus and 
Beyrout, the other through Asia Minor by Diarbekir, Siwas, and 
Tokat, to Samsoun on the Black Sea, and thence by steamer to 
Constantinople. By neither of these routes would it be possible 
to reach, as assumed, in six days any point at present in tele- 
graphic communication with Europe. During former wars in 
India despatches of the Indian Government were regularly sent 
to and fro overland through Baghdad and Damascus. Between 
these two cities there is scarcely one permanent settlement. A 
vast desert stretches from the one to the other, thinly inhabited 
by various Bedouin tribes, under different chiefs and almost always 
at war with each other. The mail-bags were confided to one or 
two Arabs ofa small tribe living in the neighbourhood of Baghdad 
called the Agayle, who, being much engaged in the horse-trade 
with India, are in constant relations with the Bedouins, and, 
rarely having feuds with them, are less likely to be molested in 
traversing their territories. ‘The men employed were, we believe, 
without exception, found to be thoroughly trustworthy. The 
journey was one of considerable peril and fatigue. It was per- 
formed on dromedaries or swift camels, which, although the dis- 
tance exceeds 550 miles, were never changed more than once 
on the way, frequently not at all. The Agayle endeavoured 
to avoid all human beings, and even all tents. His ingenuity 
and knowledge of the habits and haunts of the Bedouins were 
taxed to the utmost to keep entirely out of their sight, as 
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every man one meets in the Desert is presumed to be an enemy. 
Carrying a small bag of bread or flour and a skin of water on 
his saddle, he pursued his solitary way night and day across the 
wilderness, his docile and long-suffering beast rarely stopping 
for rest, but keeping up its steady trot, its rider ever watchful, 
scanning the horizon around, scrutinising with a piercing eye 
every mark on the sand and loose soil, and seeking the most 
unfrequented ravines and the wild and barren regions where even 
the flocks of the Bedouin would seek in vain for pasture. 
Horace Vernet has, with his usual skill and spirit, depicted the 
slight and weatherbeaten Arab, with his long garments floating 
in the wind, urging on his fleet camel as he arrived exultingly 
at Damascus with the despatches confided to his care. The 
journey was rarely performed in less than eight days; it might 
no doubt be accomplished in much less if there were changes of 
man and beast, but it must be remembered that in the Desert 
there are no stations, and that between the Euphrates and the 
immediate neighbourhood of Damascus no village is to be found. 
Although through the wariness and fidelity of the Arabs em- 
ployed accidents were rare, yet the dangers and risks of this 
route are far too considerable to render it one upon which we 
should depend for our news from India. The distance from 
Damascus to Beyrout is performed in about forty hours, so that 
it would take about ten days to cross from Baghdad to the 
Mediterranean, and from thence three or four more days to the 
nearest telegraphic station, the telegraphic communication with 
India thus occupying nearly a fortnight. 

The post between Baghdad and Constantinople, through Asia 
Minor, is conveyed by ‘Tatars, a class of Government officers 
devoted exclusively to this service. Formerly they were very 
numerous ; each pasha and governor of a district, as well as each 
foreign mission and even consul, had several in his employ. 
They were charged with letters, despatches, and treasure, and 
accompanied travellers of distinction, native or foreign, in their 
journeys, Their fidelity and courage were proverbial. During the 
great European wars in the early part of this century, when com- 
munications of the utmost importance were sent across various parts 
of the Turkish empire by British agents, and when every means 
were taken to bribe or to intimidate the Tatars in our service, in 
only one instance, as far as we are aware, was a ‘l'atar suspected 
of having betrayed his trust, and even in his case it was merely sus- 
Picion, and no proof was ever produced against him. Merchants 
entrusted to them large sums of money with the most complete 
confidence, They conveyed the treasure and revenues of the 
Government from the provinces to the capital. In the towns 
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and villages they were treated with the utmost respect and con- 
sideration. They were invested with extraordinary powers in 
seizing horses and men required for their journeys. Their office 
gave them importance, and they were, moreover, from their con- 
stant journeyings, the great repositories of news and an authority 
upon political subjects. In their company it was pleasant to 
gallop over the wavy downs of Roumelia and the broad plains of 
Anatolia, in the soft still Eastern night, to watch the stars as they 
rolled above, or the dawn as it struggled with the gloom. The 
letters and treasure were carried in large leathern bags, slung 
over a horse led by a mounted ‘suregee,’ or postboy, whose 
business it was to accompany the beasts from stage to stage; 
the Tatar himself brought up the rear, armed with a long whip, 
with which he drove on the horses, almost lifting them off their 
legs with his powerful thong. His own was urged with a pair 
of enormous shovel stirrups, the jagged edges of which were more 
severe than any spur. When extraordinary speed was required, 
there were one or two led horses, in case any of the animals 
should break down by the way. The costume of the Tatar was rich 
and picturesque ; a jacket and wide loose trowsers of scarlet cloth, 
covered with a labyrinth of gold cord; shawls of many colours 
round the waist, stuck full of silver-mounted pistols and yataghans 
of Damascus metal ; a gay turban and capacious boots, over which 
were turned embroidered stockings. In winter and summer his 
dress was nearly the same ; he had learnt from experience that thick 
and plentiful clothing is the best ,protection against the burning 
rays of an Eastern sun. His power of endurance was great ; he 
went on his long journeys night and day, rarely going out of a 
hard jog-trot, except when approaching a post-station, when the 
horses were driven into a gallop, amidst the wild yells of the 
suregee. He was frequently ten or twelve days in his broad, 
high saddle, without any more rest than the few minutes required 
for changing horses or the time a governor might take in writing 
his letters. Some Tatars whose journeys were generally con- 
fined to one particular part of the country, availed themselves 
fully of the privileges of the Mussulman law, and kept their 
wife and establishment ready to welcome them in each principal 
city they frequented. ‘The race has almost passed away. Wilkie 
has preserved the likeness of one of the last in the service of the 
British embassy in his ‘ Oriental Sketches.’ The introduction of 
a regular post for letters in the Turkish dominions has rendered 
the Tatar unnecessary as a part of the establishment of a pasha 
or an ambassador ; the few that remain are still employed in the 
service of the Government, but the new race is degenerate, and 
no longer represents the dignified old Tatar of former days. 
Under 
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Under the former system, when the post-stations were supplied 
with excellent horses and were less far apart than they now are, 
the journey between Baghdad and the capital by land was rarely 
performed in less than fifteen or sixteen days; by embarking in 
a steamer at Samsoun it might be reduced by a couple of days. 
Perhaps by more frequent changes of horses and men it might be 
brought down to ten or eleven; the communication with India 
would be then two, or perhaps three, days shorter by this route 
than by the Desert and Beyrout. 

But for the mere conveyance of news, the most practicable 
plan is that now encouraged by the India House, viz. the electric 
telegraph, by way of the Mediterranean, Egypt, and the Red 
Sea. Mr. Andrew, and the advocates of the Euphrates Valley 
scheme, object to it on the ground of the difficulties to be en- 
countered from coral reefs, unequal soundings, currents, and 
other causes in the Red Sea. There is no proof that these 
difficulties really exist. No time should be lost in ascertaining 
whether they do or do not. The question of rapid communica- 
tion with India is become one of vast and paramount importance ; 
the interest felt in it by every Englishman at this moment is so 
deep that no exertion and no expense should be spared in at 
once ascertaining the best means of effecting it. This is surely 
a case in which every legitimate assistance should be afforded 
by Government to the projectors, especially in enabling them to 
ascertain how far it may be practicable to lay down the tele- 
graphic cable in the Red Sea. 

It remains for the public to urge upon the Government the 
consideration of this most vital question—speedy communication 
with India. Hitherto it has been treated with unaccountable 
indifference and neglect. We cannot understand why, if Ministers 
were unable to organise at once the means of transport for large 
bodies of troops through Egypt, they did not adopt the sug- 
gestion of sending by the bi-monthly steamers small bodies of 
men. The very fact of reinforcements, however insignificant, 
arriving in Calcutta at an early period of the mutiny would have 
produced an invaluable moral effect, and might have prevented 
many disasters. The news would have spread, as is usual in the 
East, greatly exaggerated, and many a native prince who has 
since declared against us might have held back.* The gravest 
charge against Ministers is that of having at first treated too 
lightly one of the most deplorable catastrophes in the history of 
this country. 

* Since the above was written we have seen a letter from a native of India 
which strikingly confirms this opinion. 
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Art. 1V.— Diaries and Despatches of the Venetian Embassy 
at the Court of King James I, in the years 1617, 1618. 
Translated by Rawdon Brown. (Unpublished.) 


[* the month of September, 1617, Sir Dudley Carleton, 

writing to Mr. Secretary Winwood from the Hague,* 
mentions the arrival of the Venetian Ambassador ‘on his way 
towards his Majesty’ James I. The personage thus announced, 
though still in the prime of life, was a veteran diplomatist. He 
had represented the Republic at Turin and at Paris, and was 
now despatched by the Signory at the shortest notice to supply 
the vacancy occasioned by the sudden death of the noble Barba- 
rigo, their late representative at the English Court. His name 
was Piero Contarini, and he was the head of that branch of his 
illustrious family which is distinguished by the adjunct ‘degli 
Scrigni.’ 

The last descendant of this ancient house died in the year 
1843, bequeathing to the library of St. Mark his family collection 
of books and MSS.: among the latter were found contemporary 
copies of the despatches which Piero Contarini addressed to the 
Government during his residence in London, and also a series 
of journals and letters, which were written by the chaplain of the 
embassy for the amusement of his patron’s brothers, and contain 
all such familiar details as the Ambassador did not think fit to 
communicate to the Senate, and was too busy or too idle to 
transmit to his family. Among the many MS. treasures of the 
Marcian Library this curious miscellany attracted the attention 
of Mr. Rawdon Brown, to whose researches among the Vene- 
tian archives t we already owe so valuable a contribution to the 
materials of English history. He has given a spirited trans- 
lation of the text, and has illustrated it with notes containing 
much curious matter extracted from the diplomatic correspond- 
ence ,and other records of the Council of Ten. As this work 
has not yet been published, it does not come within our juris- 
diction, but, having been permitted by the translator to make 
extracts from it, we hope to render our readers a not unaccept- 
able service by presenting to them a glimpse of London and 
the Court as it appeared to an impartial spectator in the year 
1617-18. 

The Ambassador’s letters are remarkable for their business- 
like simplicity in an age when grace of composition was supposed 





* Vide Hardwicke Papers. 

+ ‘Four Years at the Court of Henry VIII.’ We are glad to find our view of 
the importance of this work confirmed by Mr. Froude, who makes considerable 
use of it in the early part of his History of Henry VIII. 
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to consist in long involved periods, and even official language was 
overloaded with an uncouth mixture of ceremonious bombast. 
The chaplain writes in the most familiar style, and professes to 
collect, for the ‘sole pleasure of his most illustrious lords,’ 
whatever he thinks likely to interest or amuse them. To his 
notes on England he gives the quaint title of ANGLIPoTRIDA, as 
having ‘ been concocted in London out of a variety of ingredients 
collected in divers places and at sundry times.’ He specially 
affects this culinary metaphor, he says, because the farrago he 
presents has this further resemblance to the labours of the cook, 
that it is intended to be served up only once ; he accordingly 
requests that his MSS. when once read may be burnt; and then, 
with the inconsistency of a true author, he proceeds to indicate 
the very corner of the library where he hopes they may be pre- 
served with the relics of Cardinal Bembo and other great literary 
friends and clients of the house, in order that in this goodly 
company they may go down to posterity with the boast— 


‘et nos quoque poma natamus.’ 


Orazio Busino, for that was the chaplain’s mame, was the 
Rector of Piazzola,* a magnificent country house and estate 
in the Paduan territory, which the ambassador's family had 
acquired by a marriage with the heiress of the Carraras, once 
the lords of Padua. It was a villa of royal stateliness, where 
in the days of the Republic, as is attested by many a quaint 
old engraving, sovereigns were occasionally received by the 
Contarini of the day with a magnificence equal to their own, 
and a refinement of taste which at that time Italy alone could 
boast. Busino’s letters show him to be a man of shrewdness 
and observation, endowed with a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
high animal spirits, and unbounded good humour. He is some- 
what of a botanist and a ‘culler of simples,’ but he does not on 
all occasions intrude his favourite topic like ‘the bore’ of a 
modern novel. He has no objection to court the raillery of his 
correspondents by pointing out the incongruity between the 
rough accidents of travel and the decorums of his peaceful and 
reverend calling. But in thus offering himself as a butt he shows 
the self-reliance of a skilful master of fence, who is conscious 
of the power of keeping his assailant, when he pleases, at a 
respectful distance. ‘To his own chronicler the Lord of Piazzola 
is certainly a hero; the burlesque mishaps which are made 





* Piazzdla (the penultimate is long). This estate passed by inheritance into 
the Correr family, and was by them sold in 1852 to a purchaser who had made 
his money by his own exertions, and whose name was not to be found in the 
Libro d’Oro. 
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matters of mirth when they befal his attendants or the chaplain 
(for the writer almost always speaks of himself in the third 
person), are exalted into misfortunes if chance plays her spiteful 
tricks on the Ambassador himself. Busino treats it as a capital 
joke that he has been obliged to set out without boots, or a 
great coat, or any one requisite for his journey ; but if my lord’s 
baggage is not where it ought to be, he resents it as an un- 
mannerly outrage on his dignity; on such occasions lis style 
rises from farce to tragedy, and sometimes even soars into 
the periphrastic euphuism of the day. It is the ‘poor little 
priest’s mare’ that wallows in the shallow ford, and obliges her 
rider to dismount and splash through the water as he can. 
It is he, too, who on another occasion is carried across the 
river on men’s shoulders wet and shivering, and ‘looking like 
a plucked owl,’ while the Lord of Piazzola in some unspecified 
way is landed, salva dignitate, on the opposite bank. It is the 
attendants who on passing along the ‘via mala’ are obliged 
to dismount, and are frightened out of their wits, while His 
Excellency alone keeps his nerve and his seat. Indeed so 
frequent are the allusions to this great man’s horsemanship, 
that we cannot altogether stifle a suspicion that, accustomed 
as he was for the greater part of his life to ‘swim in a gondola,’ 
on that one point he had a little need of flattery. In the passage 
from Flushing to the Nore the Ambassador holds out longer 
against sea-sickness, and recovers from it sooner, than any one 
else; but the particularity with which all his symptoms are 
recorded clearly proceeds from the author's conviction that, as 
his Excellency can be proved to have succumbed at last, neither 
his chaplain nor the suite need any longer be ashamed of their 
weakness. 

But Busino is no mean parasite. His admiration of his patron 
is most sincere ; he loves the most serene Republic as none in the 
days of modern history, save Venetians, have loved their country. 
In all her golden book there is no name so illustrious, he thinks 
(and in this he is guilty of but little exaggeration), as Contarini, 
and of all the Contarinis the Lord of Piazzola is the most dis- 
tinguished by the gifts of nature and fortune. Busino is an 
excellent churchman, but he is no ascetic. He has no ambition 
to be better than the Church holds to be necessary, and he enjoys 
all the good things she does not forbid. When the heretical © 
Hollanders at the Hague prepare for the party on Saturday 
night ‘a supper of flesh and fish after their fashion,’ he will not 
hear of the sophistry which gives a dispensation to travellers ; 
he insists on keeping the fast, but he indemnifies himself with 
the wine, which is excellent. He has stout notions of decorum, 
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and rarely tolerates an equivocal jest unless it is made by him- 
self. He is an unbending stickler for orthodoxy; and though 
favourably disposed to heretics who make themselves useful to 
the Signory or agreeable to the Ambassador, he speaks of heresy 
in the abstract with becoming horror and aversion. He takes 
care His Excellency shall hear mass as often as is required by a 
due regard to his dignity in this world, and his salvation in the 
next, and evidently enjoys the comfortable assurance that he and 
his patron are going to heaven by the sure and easy road which 
the Romish Church marks out for a man of rank and his 
chaplain. 

‘The Ambassador left Venice at the shortest notice, but for the 
first day or two his progress was slow; he slept at his own 
country-houses, and was accompanied by his mother, his sister- 
in-law,* and other members of his family. In their company he 
heard the mass ‘ pro peregrinantibus’ (for all that travel by land 
or by water); he then took a dignified and affectionate leave of 
them, and the journey commences in good earnest. 

Sir Dudley Carleton, in the despatch before quoted, thought 
it worthy of note that the Venetian Ambassador’s train was small. 
Busino enumerates among his attendants ‘a courier, a house- 
steward, the chaplain, the keeper of the wardrobe, the butler, two 
grooms of the chamber, an assistant groom, besides four footmen, 
in number twelve, with as many more large coffres and other 
baggage.’ We wonder what either of the dignitaries, English or 
Venetian, would have thought if with prophetic vision they could 
have caught a glimpse of a certain veteran diplomatist of our 
own time, adorned with the highest titles and honours of his 
profession, as he was wont to jump from steamboat to ‘ diligence,’ 
and from ‘diligence’ to ‘ fiacre,’ without a single attendant, and 
with (perhaps without) a single change of linen? In those days, 
however, a retinue was not a mere matter of parade, and the 
most stately of Ambassadors must have endured more hardship 
in his wayfarings than would now fall to the lot of a discarded 
courier returning to his home by third-class conveyances. 

To avoid the territories of Austria and of Spain the Am- 
bassador took the road by Brescia through the Grisons te 
Splugen. On the summit of the Alps the diarist is painfully 
made aware that Italy is exchanged for Germany. Who has 
not felt how harshly the sudden change of language grates on 
the ear? Miles, he complains, become leagues (in weariness 





* In Venice, among the great families, it was usual that the head of the family 
should remain single, as there was a decided preference for bachelors in filling up 
the great offices of state, and that the younger brothers should marry to continue 
the family. 
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as well as in name), and ‘camere’ become ‘stuben.’ Further- 
more ‘ the churches are bare, desolate eaverns, and true religion 
gives place to heresy.’ After two hours’ riding in the dark 
our travellers reach the village of Splugen through a narrow 
defile overshadowed by dark ragged pines. The road was only 
the half-dry bed of a torrent, and the descent was so painful and 
difficult, that the chaplain compares it to the entrance of the 
‘infernal regions’ (we own we thought that descent had been 

roverbially easy); and this resemblance, he adds, is further 
justified by the reputation of the village itself, which ‘is said 
to be filled with diabolical ’—we hope he only means heretical— 
‘souls.’ But he had every excuse for his bitterness. For so 
fiercely did theological strife rage in these sequestered valleys, 
that he was advised not to expose his cassock to insult and his 
person to danger by wearing the dress of his profession, and 
accordingly he completely enshrouded both in the buff jerkin of a 
man-at-arms. We do not need this proof, nor yet his favourite 
designation for himself, ‘il pretino’ (an affectionate diminutive 
which in fact suggests rather lowliness of rank than any positive 
idea of size), to be convinced that Busino was a smal! man. 
His style of thought and narrative as clearly indicates a low 
stature as the lucubrations of the ‘Spectator,’ according to his 
own notion, betray his short face. Ere long he emerged from 
his warlike disguise like a silkworm out of its cone, on entering 
the Catholic cantons at Rapperschwyl, and there he had the 
satisfaction of hearing mass at the church of certain Capuchin 
nuns, who had decorated its walls with unusual richness, in the 
hope, they said, of attracting and converting the neighbouring 
heretics. Assuredly these good sisters were in advance of their 
age. In our times their pious speculation might have been very 
successful ; in their own, nothing was more repelling to Pro- 
testants than the superfluous ornaments which they contemp- 
tuously termed the ‘scarlet rags of Popery.’ 

At Basle the ambassador and his suite betook themselves to 
the Rhine. Competition, though the cause of most of the 
traveller’s comforts, does not always work well for his repose. 
Every tourist has a painful recollection of the pillage of his lug- 
gage by rival porters on the Caledonian Canal, of the squabbles of 
captains at a seaport contending for his patronage, of the struggles 
for his person by a rabble rout of donkey-boys at Portici, and a 
long et-cetera of similar vexations. But whose experience can 
furnish anything like the mode adopted for settling such-like 
disputes in the seventeenth century onthe Rhine? When it was 
announced that a party of travellers required a conveyance, the 
boat-owners met, and with much mock ceremony and real carous- 
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ing, threw dice for the job. The winner, released from all dread 
of competition, could extort what he pleased from the passive 
traveller, and all that the ambassador’s dignity could obtain for 
him was, that, as he was a richer prize than usual, he was raffled 
for with more eagerness, and fleeced with more effrontery. But 
this was not all, There was a formal election for the crew, and 
a commission of inquiry to decide on their competency ; and for 
each of these ceremonies exorbitant fees were extorted. After all, 
the accommodation was wretched, and it was only by the help of 
some door-hangings contained in those well replenished coffres 
that a cabin could be contrived for his Excellency. The boat 
in fact was little better than a raft, intended, no doubt, to be 
broken up and sold at the end of the voyage; and the planks 
were so frail and so slightly put together, that Busino found 
the reflection, ‘ tantum distamus a morte ’"—‘ this is all the fence 
between us and death ’—not a little disquieting. He had need 
of all his nerve; but he relied on his patron’s good star, and 
called to mind the inspiriting thought, ‘ Cesarem vehis,’* with 
more effect on himself, we hope, than*on the Strasburg boat- 
men when he subsequently addressed the same encouragement 
to them on their refusal to go on in a fog. 

The Rhine was then the great artery of Europe, through which 
the life-blood of civilization flowed. . Steamboats as yet were 
not; summer tourists were not; Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
remained under the wholesome control of the ’prentice laws at 
home. Commercial Europe and feudal Europe were still mingled 
together in life and activity. Now we witness the triumph of 
one over the grave of the other. ‘Then every castle now ruined, 
every fortified village now dismantled, teemed with life and 
bristled with arms. The stream swarmed with boats — heavy 
craft loaded with the merchandise of the world, or light rafts 
run together for the conveyance of passengers, such as floated 
down with our diarist more securely than he believed. Then, 
as now, the banks were studded with dwellings, and covered 
tier above tier with vineyards producing the most delicious 
wine. The Venetians were enchanted ; but at every fortress they 
were stopped, and, unless a special compliment to the serene 
republic was intended by the lords of the territory, they were 
compelled to pay a heavy toll. Watch and ward were more 
jealously kept than usual; at Brisach, a town belonging to the 
Archduke Maximilian, the ambassador was absolutely detained for 
two nights by an insolent lieutenant-governor, who affected to mis- 





* Quid times? Cesarem vehis’—Czsar’s well known apostrophe to the boat- 
man, 
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understand his orders. In vain Busino stormea and pleaded his 
favourite etymology for the name of Contarini—‘ Comes Rheni’*— 
which should exempt its bearer from insult in his fatherland. But, 
in truth, this outrage was only the retaliation of former violence. 
Not long before Count Mansfeldt’s troops on their way to join 
the Republic’s ally the Duke of Savoy had violated this neutral 
territory, and Contarini is too much a man of the world to 
wonder at finding the insults of the strong revenged upon the 
weak, Everywhere he encountered military preparations, drills 
of new levies and musterings of old invalids. There seemed to 
be abroad the instinctive prescience of danger, such as makes 
the cattle run to shelter when they snuff the coming storm. 
Before the year was out the troubles began which ended in the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

On entering the Netherlands the ambassador had the satis- 
faction of finding himself on the territory of an allied state; in 
fact, at the Hague he found credentials to the Prince of Orange, 
by whom he was received with cordiality and distinction. At 
the frontier town of Barich he and his suite made an experiment 
of some importance. For the first time in their lives they tasted 
beer. Beer, we suppose, is an acquired taste, but the facility 
with which it is acquired depends greatly on the quality of 
the beer, and our Venetians did not on their first trial approve 
of the Dutch tap. It is strange that Germany had not yet 
introduced what is now her favourite beverage. It will surprise 
some of our readers not less to find the chaplain, at this ad- 
vanced stage of his journey, speaking of smoking as a novelty. 
Contarini, in his impatience to get on, resolved to go from Utrecht 
to Amsterdam by night, and while waiting for the boat he was 
shown into an inn by the canal side, but he there ‘ found people 
smoking tobacco, and making such an intolerable stench,’ that 
neither he nor his suite ‘ had courage to enter.’ On arriving in 
England, Busino tells us subsequently, he found the use of the 
‘ queen’s weed, herba reginz,’ as he calls it, all but universal. 
Even respectable women, he assures us, had adopted it, but 
privately only, and on the plea of health. It is a proof how 
little it had extended to other countries, that he gives his cor- 
respondent an ingenious and elaborate description of that curious 





* This etymology is usually rejected, we believe, by the antiquaries. This 
illustrious family, which has given eight doges to Venice, and one tribune to 
Malamocco, is more generally supposed to derive its nafme from Contadino, in 
reality the nobler derivation of the two. Not a few of the most ancient Venetian 
families can trace up to the leaders of the present population, the Contadini that 
took refuge in the Jagunes from the invasion of Attila—an antiquity which the 
nobility of no other country can claim with any degree of probability. 1 
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little instrument called a pipe, by which the process of inhaling 
the smoke is effected. 

‘The boat’ which they were waiting for, his Excellency 
naturally pictured to himself as the counterpart of those in 
which he had so often sat in comfort and in dignity, protected 
from the elements, and surrounded with every luxury, between 
Padua and Venice. Alas! it was an open barge, strewed with 
nothing better at the bottom than foul straw, and on this it was 
necessary to lie down. Standing or sitting was alike rendered im- 
possible by the lowness of the bridges which perpetually crossed 
the canals; and there then on this nasty straw, rendered still 
more uncomfortable by pouring rain, all night long lay his 
Excellency and his suite, like ‘ gentlemen from Reggio.’ The 
point of this expression is still intelligible in Venice. We have 
often been amused by observing the longevity, nay, the immor- 
tality, of a popular joke. There was in the seventeenth century, 
as there is now, a considerable trade between Venice and the 
territory of Reggio in pigs, and from that day to this pigs are 
designated, in the slang of the gondoliers, as ‘Gentlemen from 
Reggio.’ Early in the morning our travellers left their soaked 
straw ‘in a very subdued state of mind’ (no wonder), and opened 
their weary eyes on a flat green, scarcely raised above the level 
of the water, and ‘studded with innumerable flocks and herds,’— 
on windmills, ‘ not to grind corn,’ but constructed for the purpose 
of drainage,—and on a sleepy canal, on whose leaden surface 
glided a variety of ‘ ducks, storks, and swans, and here and there 


. barges freighted with a combustible earth called Turs.’ 


Amsterdam, however, made amends for all the previous incon- 
venience. Busino admires this northern Venice, as we should have 
thought none who were accustomed to the magnificence of the 
Queen of the Adriatic could admire any city which, by certain 
points of resemblance, provoked so disadvantageous a comparison. 
But no such drawback modifies his praise of its neatness, quaint- 
ness, cleanliness, and convenience ; his glowing description of 
which might have been penned in the present day. In size and 
situation he thinks it equal to Venice; in commercial activity far 
superior, for Amsterdam had then nearly succeeded in engrossing 
the traffic with the East, which Venice was fast losing. Our 
diarist’s admiration is not unmixed with a slight shade of envy. 
But as the Dutch are heretics, he consoles himself with the 
reflection, that the ‘ children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.’ 

The political aspect of the Netherlands at this period was 
cloudy, The dissensions betweenthe Arminians and the Calvinists, 
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between Barnevelt and the Prince of Orange, bad reached a height 
which menaced the safety of the infant State. Busino imagines that 
when he passed through Holland the former were in the ascendant ; 
if so, their triumph was short-lived. Before the Venetian ambas- 
sador had been a year in England a courier stopped in his way 
through London to give him the news that Barnevelt was arrested, 
and King James, to whom no dogma of religion was so sacred 
as the cause of a king, or even of a stadtholder, exulted in 
his ruin, Busino rejoices as a churchman in these schisms in 
the heretical camp, which promise well for the triumph of the 
papacy ; but he cannot deny they are equally favourable to the 
re-establishment of the despotism of Spain, and hatred of Spain 
was at that time the instinct and the duty of every true son of 
Venice. It was the dread of this common enemy that had 
cemented a league between the two maritime republics, and the 
bond of a common hatred procured for our travellers wherever 
they went every kind of compliment and kindness—deputations, 
presents, invitations, and hotel bills defrayed at the public 
expense. At Dort there took place one of those bacchanalian 
scenes which recurred in the course of the journey whenever a 
peculiar compliment was intended, and which mark the solemn 
and institutional drunkenness of the period. The first instance 
is recorded at Coire. At Zurich another of these portentous 
political carouses occurred ; but everywhere the routine of opera- 
tions is much the same. The authorities bring the ambassador 
a present of some huge jars of wine: in return he is obliged to 
ask them to supper, and the party are expected to remain to- 
gether till the wine or their power of swallowing it is exhausted. 
At Dort the zeal for the Republic of the Adriatic was at its height, 
and the magistrates gave the ambassador a supper, at which,— 


‘ after two or three bumper toasts, they sent for a huge goblet studded 
with knobs inside and out, cut diamond-wise. Our president, who was 
the very picture of Bacchus, round, plump, and rosy, and, though a 
young man, crippled in his hands with gout, then proposed a loyal 
toast, “ To the prosperity of the Republic of Venice!” standing all 
the while cup in hand, and, having drained the goblet dry, he turned 
its mouth towards his Excellency, it being customary for them to dis- 
play their prowess thus, and then, after causing it to be again 
replenished, he presented it to him, and his Excellency acquitted him- 
self nobly.’ 


These revels are in general very distressing to our sober Vene- 
tian, but on this occasion we suppose the ambassador’s mettle 
was roused, or he was unwilling by ill-timed and selfish tempe- 
rance to damp so much political enthusiasm. But poor Busino’s 
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horror of intoxication must have been great, when it could 
induce so accomplished a critic in wine to have recourse to the 
nauseous expedient he proceeds to recount :— 


‘ The ceremonious circuit of this chalice of debauchery (disonestis- 
simo calice) was then continued, its sixth victim being the poor little 
priest, who, finding himself doomed to so awful an eneounter, and 
dreading, if he emptied the vessel, to be drowned or burnt alive by 
such strong wine, determined, as there was no water at hand, to dilute 
it with beer, and to quaff his bumper thus. The magistrates thereupon 
roared with laughter, saying to him, ‘‘ Monsd vu eatre turr.”’ 


Whether this is Busino’s notion of French orthography or his 
imitation of his Dutch hosts’ pronunciation we do not pretend 
to say. 


* Nor did the mischief, he continues, ‘end here, for two or three 
other toasts, though out of rather less outrageous beakers, were subse- 
quently drunk to the good understanding between the Signory of 
Venice and their High Mightinesses of the United Provinces. These 
Magnates of Dort had intended remaining at table all night, talking 
well in the French fashion, and drinking yet better in that of Germany. 
His Excellency, however, being anxious to depart, rose and took 
leave,’ 


—glad enough, no doubt, to find any pretext to break away from 
these extravagant orgies. In those days an ambassador should have 
been chosen, as a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in the last century, 
for the strength of his constitution, and his power of resisting, or 
at least of enduring, the action of enormous quantities of alcohol. 

And now, on the forty-sixth day after receiving his commission 
from the Signory (as the ambassador with something of self-com- 
placency tells the Doge), a sea voyage, short, but tedious, like 
a late divine’s sermon, brought him to the English shore. The 
packet-boat was crowded, the wind was high, the sea was rough, 
and our travellers, frightened, sick, and weary, were not much 
cheered by their reception at ‘ the Post’ at Gravesend. This 
was the spot where in the days of cumbrous ceremony it was 
usual for ambassadors on their first arrival to remain till arrange- 
ments could be made for their entering the capital in state. 
And perhaps to this circumstance may in part be attributed the 
excessive extravagance of its inns; for every meal Busino com- 
plains they were charged two ducats, or 10s. per head.* In all 
countries and at all times seaports have been exorbitantly dear. 








* Mr. Rawdon Brown quotes a letter, written in 1617 by the inquisitors of state, 
referring to the liquidation of a debt incurred by a former ambassador, which 
proves that a ducat was then worth exactly 5s.. The inquisitors contend that 600 
ducats, at the then rate of exchange, are equivalent to 150/., at 20s. to the pound, 
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Fynes Morison—whose book was published in this very year, 
and may very probably have been bought by Busino or his 
patron, for a ‘ tall copy’ of it exists in the Contarini collection— 
protests against the injustice of judging England by its inns, and 
especially that of Gravesend. Contarini immediately sent for the 
resident secretary of the Venetian Embassy, Lionello, and ynder 
his auspices proceeded incognito to London to make his own 
arrangements. He was fortunate enough to secure a house in an 
airy and fashionable quarter, one that, like Ashburnham or 
Chandos House in our own day, had frequently been let to foreign 
ambassadors. It was a little too much in the country, but it was 
uear the most fashionable theatres, especially those that keep the 
best trained dogs for bear and bull baiting. Its situation is still 
familiar to the ‘ fashionable world’—at least to that part of it 
which is in the habit of frequenting the Eastern Counties Sta- 
tion—it is Bishopsgate Street Without. The house belonged 
to one of London's most eminent citizens, one who from small 
beginnings had raised himself to princely wealth and high con- 
sideration—Sir Paul Pindar ; and its site, Mr. Cunningham tells 
us in his ‘ Handbook,’ is still indicated by the ‘ Sir Paul Pindar’s 
Head.’ It was spacious and handsome, and had a gallery which 
was easily turned into a chapel, by putting up ‘ a decent altar’ 
at the farther end. To this commodious habitation he removed 
his establishment, but with the necessity of returning to Gravesend 
as soon as the day for his public entry is fixed, in order that he 
may be conveyed back again in befitting state by the master of 
the ceremonies in the royal barges. 

The special object of Contarini’s mission was to obtain the 
good offices of King James, under the difficulties in which the 
Republic was now involved. The necessity of suppressing the 
Uscocks, a nest of pirates who for upwards of a century had 
infested the Gulf of Quarnero, with the connivance of the House 
of Austria, had gradually drawn the Signory into a formal war 
with the Archduke Ferdinand. ‘The expediency of supporting 
the Duke of Savoy (in fact of maintaining the independence of 
Italy against the insolent dictation of Spain) on the occasion of 
the disputed succession of the House of Monferrat had forced 
the republic into a state of warfare, though not of actually de- 
clared war, with Philip III. To withstand the united strength of 
the two branches of the House of Austria, Venice could reckon but 
few allies. A common enmity had, as we have just seen, secured 
the co-operation of Holland, as far as it could be given without 
violating the truce which not long before had terminated the war 
of independence—Venetian gold had bought a certain number of 
individual recruits from the Swiss Cantons and the Grison 
league, 
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league, in spite of the opposition of their respective govern- 
ments. But no great help could be expected from the unwarlike 
temper and exhausted exchequer of James, especially at the 
moment when he was anxiously endeavouring to obtain the hand 
of the Infanta for his son, the ill-fated Charles ; and from France, 
connected as she was now with Spain by a double intermarriage, 
even less could be hoped. But the part taken by France on this 
occasion was not less politic than humane. It was obvious that 
the ultimate result of protracted disturbances beyond the Alps 
must be to strengthen the leviathan by which Italy was oppressed ; 
and to increase the preponderance of Spain was not the interest 
of France. The French Court offered its mediation. The terms 
it obtained were not satisfactory to the Signory, but they were 
such as none but I'rance could at that time have drawn from 
Spain; and the mediating power consulted the interests if not 
the dignity of the Republic in enforcing them with a peremptori- 
ness which savoured of despotism. 

The terms were settled at Paris while the ambassador was 
on his road, They were subsequently confirmed at Madrid 
(whence the treaty took its name). One of his first duties on 
arriving was to announce to the English Government their accept- 
ance on the part of the Republic, but almost in the same breath 
he was obliged to complain of their violation, The Viceroys, 
appointed by Spain, backed by her power, and scarcely con- 
trolled by her authority, had none of the conservative instincts 
and little of the personal responsibility of independent sovereigns. 
Their authority and power of malversation, always too great, in 
time of war were unlimited. The friendship of the minister often 
assured their impunity, and oftener still his enmity procured their 
permanency in office ; for, as he had procured their appointment 
to remove a rival, he feared, in recalling them, to provide him- 
self with a successor. Don Pedro de Toledo, the governor of 
Milan, refused to disarm on the most insulting pretexts, and 
substituted terms of his own for those accepted by his sovereign. 
The Duke of Ossuna, at Naples, refused the stipulated restitution 
to the Signory, and openly continued his hostilities in defiance 
of the orders of his court, and in violation of the law of nations. 

At the English court the ambassador found nothing but languor 
and corruption. ‘The king took just enough share in every depart- 
ment of government to paralyse its action ; and the resources of the 
crown, which might have sufficed for the ordinary burdens of the 
state, were far too small for his lavish prodigalities. ‘The veterans 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign had almost all departed from the scene. 
The star of Buckingham was in the ascendant; at this moment he 

had 
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had climbed on the ladder of ambition to the grade of earl. 
Soon after Contarini’s arrival the news at court was that the new 
favourite was to be lord high admiral, but the octogenarian Earl 
of Nottingham, the hero of the Armada, refused to resign, except 
‘ for a consideration,’ and ‘ Steenie’ is consoled for the delay by a 
marquisate, ‘a rank,’ says Busino, ‘ which they have a great esteem 
for here, and indeed this is the only one the king has made.’ But 
though the king was himself governed by favourites, he would 
not govern, at least ostensibly, by them, and, though he took all 
opportunities of escaping from business, he would not allow it to 
be despatched in his absence. He was now enjoying the chase 
at Royston, whither the ambassador was not permitted to follow 
him; and the time of his return was uncertain. Contarini was 
obliged to content himself with making his statement to Sir Ralph 
Winwood ; but he could not have confided it to a more trusty 
advocate, for the secretary was understood to be the most 
strenuous opponent of the Spanish alliance. Unfortunately 
within a few short weeks poor Winwood’s career of successful 
ambition was cut short by a sudden and premature death, and he 
was succeeded by Sir Thomas Lake, who was reported by the 
ambassador ‘ to be in the pocket of the king of Spain’ (that is to 
say, without a metaphor, the doubloons of the king were sus- 
pected to be in his pocket), and to be devoted to Spanish interests. 
But it is remarkable that the Venetian negotiations go on nota 
bit the faster in the hands of Mr, Secretary Winwood, nor a bit 
the slower in those of Mr. Secretary Lake. There is no doubt 
that the extensive corruption attributed by the rumour of the day 
to Spain was greatly exaggerated. It is true that this means of 
influence was quite in accordance with her principles ; and it is pro- 
bable that when her ill-managed finances left her not wherewithal 
to pay her own servants, she could find money to corrupt those 
of others. But the whole of her vast revenues skilfully directed 
would have been insufficient for the wholesale bribery of which 
she was accused ; and, moreover, experience proves that, of all the 
bad bargains with which cunning is wont to overreach itself, the 
corruption of foreign ministers is the least profitable. The 
interest of the traitor, and his conscience, such as it is, lead him to 
do as little as he can for his fee; and the instances are many 
where he has sought to redeem or conceal his first treachery by 
committing a second and betraying his suborner. The reader of 
Lord Malmesbury’s memoirs will remember with how much dex- 
terity and with how little effect that accomplished but unsuc- 
cessful diplomatist succeeded im establishing a secret influence 
at the court of the Empress Catherine. In return he obtained 
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only promises and excuses, private information of what was 
generally known, and no substantial proof of sincerity except 
the acceptance of his favours; and when at last the minister 
received from his imperial mistress a considerable gratuity as 
a proof of her approbation, the ukase which confers it expressly 
states that it is given as a recompence of his steady oppo- 
sition to what the ambassador considered English interests. If 
Gondomar really kept King James’s cabinet in his pay, the facts 
mentioned in the present correspondence afford no confirmation 
of this often repeated charge. Perhaps the force of circumstances 
was stronger than the bribes received by Lake, or the goodwill 
felt by Winwood. The latter was unable to hasten the king’s 
return by one hour, and though each despatch from the Signory 
was more urgent than its predecessor, it was clear no “progress 
could be made in the business of the republic till the king chose 
to intermit his favourite amusements. 

While his principal was thus fretting in forced inaction, 
Busino was at leisure to look about him, and to collect materials 
for his account of England. The period was one full of interest. 
The Gothic institutions of Europe were hastening to ruin. The 
jar between their constituent parts had commenced which at no 
distant time must disconcert the whole machine. In social 
life, what may be termed the Gothic period was drawing to its 
close. What would not the modern historian of manners give 
for one of Busino’s weeks in London! How little of what we 
most wish to know is ever recorded for our benefit by the most 
intelligent of contemporary observers, to whom it is all a matter 
of daily occurrence! and yet how interesting and full of meaning 
are the few hints which drop from him in utter absence of all 
design and unconsciousness of their value! We have already 
seen that Bishopsgate Street Without might almost be called 
‘the country,’ but its rural situation had its disadvantages. The 
fields adjoining the ambassador’s house were used for all sorts of 
sports and martial exercises, for bow meetings, for sham fights 
and mock sieges, and various other manceuvres of the train- 
bands, and even ‘for musquet and artillery exercise’ (not we 
hope ball practice); making such a ‘crash and noise,’ that the 
poor chaplain protests he cannot eat his dinner in peace. One 
day, the Lord Mayor’s review of his City militia, 6000 strong, 
was held on this British Campus Martius; and several of the 
companies in returning, as they passed the ambassador’s apart- 
ments, fired a salute (there was more hatred of Spain than love 
of Venice in this), and shouted ‘ Venice for ever!’ which was 
very gratifying, but rather disturbing. London he pronounces 
‘very noble, with handsome thoroughfares and well-supplied 
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shops,* each distinguished by its sign, like so many inns, and 
plenty of beautiful stone fountains, especially in the heart of 
the city. This moves our envy, but it is some comfort to 
know that the pollutions of the ‘ silver Thames’ are not entirely 
the result of modern innovations. Its water, says Busino, which 
is raised mechanically, is ‘so hard, turbid, and foul, that its 
smell may be perceived in the linen which is washed with it 
The town is so large, it is hard to say where it begins or 
ends. There is the city of Westminster at some distance, where 
the king has a palace, and where the courts of law and the 
parliaments are held, but it is almost united with London by a 
continuous succession of houses. ‘ On the opposite shore, too, 
there are some good habitations, but fewer in number ;’ and 
‘these are connected by a noble stone bridge, which on each 
side has a handsome row of shops, so that the traveller is not 
conscious of passing over the river at all’—which Busino seems 
to consider a great advantage. But King James was doing 
his best to check the evil of an ‘overgrown capital,’ He 
had lately issued a proclamation to compel the demolition of all 
the houses which had been erected in the suburbs since his 
accession—an order so extravagant, that Busino thinks it must 
have been devised rather as a pretext for extorting fines than 
with the intention of seriously carrying it into effect. But, 
unfortunately, James: was sincere, and from this and similar 
ill-judged attempts to check the natural development of the 
town we are suffering at this day. Some of the worst of the 
‘London rookeries’ owe their origin to King James’s fancies 
as to the proper dimensions of a metropolitan city. 

Of the architecture then prevalent, which we have since called 
Jacobean, Busino is no admirer. It is not that he has any 
theories of ‘debased Gothic’ or ‘ corrupted classic ;’ his objec- 
tions are grounded on purely utilitarian principles. The build- 
ings are of wood, and without foundations (although a recent 
enactment prov ides that in future one-half of every dwelling shall 
be of brick): hence they are damp and cold. The staircases are 
spiral and inconvenient, the apartments ‘sorry and ill-connected.’ 
He dislikes windows without shutters, and casements too narrow 
to look out of; and quotes with approbation the apostrophe of 
a Genoese gentleman whom he heard exclaim, ‘Oh! wretched 
windows, which cannot open by day nor close by night !’ 

London, moreover, is extremely dirty—so much so, that our 
diarist, whose puns are not among the happiest efforts of his wit, 


e We are surprised at his remarking that those of the same trade occupy , the 
same streets; for this custom was at that time very general, and is now far from 
uncommon, in Italy. 
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proposes that its Italian name of Londra should be changed into 
Lorda—filthy, which would be well merited by the black, offen- 
sive mud which is peculiar to its streets, and furnishes the mob 
with a formidable missile whenever anything occurs to call forth 
their disapprobation. No great variety of foreign costumes is 
seen in the streets. For as foreigners generally are unpopular, 
sensible people generally conform to the English fashion, or 
adopt the French, which is used by the majority of the court, and 
is too common to attract notice. The Spaniards alone disdain 
to wear any but their own dress, ‘ and they are especially hated 
here, and considered little better than harpies ’—a proof, Busino 
thinks, that they are more justly appreciated in London than 
anywhere else. He himself saw a ‘ poor Don,’ for no other offence 
than his national costume, assaulted by a termagant with a cab- 
bage-stalk, and compelled to take refuge in a shop from the 
sympathising crowd which she collected with her outcries. On 
another occasion he saw an attendant of Gondomat’s ride over a 
child,—‘ in faith it was rather frightened than hurt; but the 
mob pursued the offender to Ely House, the ambassador’s resi- 
dence, in Holborn, which was with difficulty saved from their fury. 
To pacify the ambassador and preserve peace in future, James 
was obliged to send for the Lord Mayor and scold him, and more- 
over to put forth a long proclamation, such as he loved to indite, 
for the protection of official and diplomatic residences, 

The parade of justice which is everywhere visible in the streets 
is truly formidable. ‘There are pillories for the neck and hands, 
stocks for the feet, and chains for the streets themselves to stop 
them in case of need. In the suburbs there are oak cages for 
nocturnal offenders, and “ pounds” for mischievous animals, so 
well regulated and severe in these parts isthelaw.’ But, in truth, 
the law in those days was a harsh and capricious schoolmaster, 
that, in the vain attempt to enforce order, employed severities 
which the maintenance of order, even had that end been attained, 
would hardly have justified. We may form some idea of the 
state of the city police from the following ‘hints’ which King 
James—whose fondness for making speeches and giving lectures 
reminds us of incidents and scenes which many of us may re- 
member in the last reign—addressed to the new Lord Mayor on 
his presentation. He said to him, according to Busino,— 


‘You will, moreover, see to two things, that is to say, to the great 
devils and the little devils. By the great ones I mean the waggons, 
which, when they meet the coaches of the gentry, refuse to give way 
and yield as due. The little devils are the apprentices, alias shopboys, 
who, on two days of the year, which prove fatal to them, Shrove 
Tuesday and the first of May, are so riotous and outrageous, ~~ “ a 
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body, three or four thousand strong, they go committing excesses in 
every direction, killing human beings and demolishing houses,’ &c. 
Had these excesses proceeded solely from the spirit of mis- 
chief and plunder, or even from the mere wantonness of youth 
and strength, the case would have been common enough; but 
they were often distinguished by a mixture of good though mis- 
guided feeling—by a wild notion of righting some imaginary 
wrong,* of reaching some offence, or abating some nuisance un- 
touched by law—which raised their authors above the level of 
vulgar rioters ; and it is painful to think how much good Eng- 
lish stuff was annually lost to the country in these senseless out- 
breaks and consigned to the gallows—for the gallows was the 
penalty of even trifling offences against property, and Busino bears 
witness how ruthlessly in all cases it was exacted. Among other 
instances, he mentions ‘a lad of 15 whom he saw led to execution 
for stealing a bag of currants,’ his first offence. And as he ex- 
plains with clearness and accuracy that strange anomaly of our 
law ‘ benefit of clergy,’ we may fairly presume he does not speak 
loosely or without due inquiry. ‘ Besides extraordinary execu- 
tions, they take them at the end of each month 25 at a time, 
singing t and carrying a sprig of rosemary in their hands.’ 
But we forbear to transcribe the account of the bungling butchery 
which follows. Throughout Europe at this period the disregard 
of human life exhibited by the law was extreme. Coryat, who 
travelled to Venice much about the time our ambassador came 
to England, says that the castles on the Rhine were fringed 
with the victims of justice, and not unfrequently perhaps injus- 
tice, hanging from the battlements. Busino tells us that, on his 
road, there met his eyes sundry proofs of sanguinary executions, 
gibbets and wheels, ‘et plurima mortis imago.’ In France 
capital punishments were as frequent and far more cruel than 
in England. Venice by her affectation of mystery inspired 
greater terror than the daily display of pyramids of heads could 
have caused, and by this means in her administration of justice 
she economised human life. But she sacrificed her fame. Man- 
kind resents mystery and singularity. Thus, while other countries 
are permitted to cast the blame of their barbarities on ‘ the spirit 





* The reader will remember the fatal 1st of May, just a century earlier (vide 
‘Four Years at the Court of Henry VIII.’), when the object of the rioters was to 
— the expulsion of foreign manufacturers. It is noticeable, however, that 

ino considers the streets at night secure at the period at which he writes—a 
statement which is contrary to most of the accounts we have of the police at that time. 

+ It was common for those who were penitent and religiously disposed to sing 

in the dreary passage to Tyburn. Lord Russell thus occupied himself in 

is way to the place of execution. The text here implies that the songs which 

Busino heard were of a very different character. f 
0. 
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of the age,’ Venice personally bears the burden of the unknown, 
and therefore exaggerated, horrors of her Canal Orfano.* 

As the ambassador had not yet been formally received at 
court, he could not dine with the Lord Mayor. But there was 
no objection to his going in private with his suite to a respectable 
goldsmith’s shop in Cheapside, which Busino calls the Corso, 
to see the show. The houses are described as ‘all windows’ 
(a few such with their gables to the street yet remain), and 
‘every one,’ says the gallant chaplain, ‘ was filled with beautiful 
faces, decked with every variety of headtire like so many pic- 
tures,’ except one that was occupied by two hideous Spanish 
women—yellow, livid, hollow-eyed, ill dressed—he protests, all 
national antipathy apart, ‘ perfect hobgoblins.’ Up and down 
the street as far as you could see there was nothing but a sea of 
heads. The sleek plump city marshal on horseback, looking like 
the high priest of Bacchus, tried to keep order in vain. Rough 
play was not taken amiss in those days. The company in the 
windows amused themselves with showering down squibs and 
crackers on the mob below, who were -delighted with the plea- 
santry ; and to make way for the procession a company of men 
dressed as savages drove the dense crowd before them by letting off 
a quantity of fireworks. One of the platforms which formed part 
of the show typified the four quarters of the globe, and bore on it 
representatives of the different nations of the world. He who per- 
sonified the Spaniard was admirably got up, and he kissed his 
hands repeatedly to Gondomar, who occupied a window near the 
Venetian embassy, and this pantomimic wit produced shouts of 
mingled delight and derision from the crowd, What most sur- 
prised our aristocratic republicans was the triumph of the third 
estate which the whole day’s pageant exhibited ; and certainly it 
is remarkable that at a time when the power of the nobles was still 
so great, and the theory of the royal prerogative carried so far, 
the spirit of the people was so high. Few coaches appeared in 
the streets, and on to those few the mob climbed or clung as they 
pleased. In one case of resistance which Busino witnessed the 
coachman and the equipage were bedaubed by the indignant 
pedestrians with the ever-ready mud before spoken of; but in 
general no opposition was made to the fierce spirit of licence which 
pervaded this annual saturnalia. Whata pompous ovation for the 
citizens of London, when, immediately after the pageant, and 
magnificently attended, rides my Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury—‘ which is as good as saying the Pope of this kingdom of 





* It is*true the Canal Orfano was for the most part the doom of political 
offenders, but the whole march of criminal justice at Venice was mysterious. 
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England ’—with the Chancellor at his left hand, and followed 
by the House of Lords two and two, all to do honour to the 
Lord Mayor, and he, preceded by his officers and sheriffs, and 
attended by his aldermen, occupies the place of honour—the 
hero of the day! 

Soon after this day of pageantry the whole Venetian embassy 
repaired to the Fortune Theatre on the following melancholy occa- 
sion. Fynes Moryson tells us that, ‘in order to passe over greefe 
the Italians sleepe, the French singe, the Germans drinke, the 
English goe to playes.’ On this occasion the Venetians evidently 
designed to take a leaf out of their entertainers’ book :— 


‘ My most illustrious Lord, my Lord and most revered patron,—I 
was so stunned by the sudden death of his Excellency’s butler Signor 
Sigismondo the Lucchese, that I quite lost my wits last week. It as- 
tounded me to see a robust young man carried off so speedily, and I 
began to think of myself, who am the eldest, and perhaps the feeblest, 
in this household. . . . . . The other day therefore they determined 
on taking me to one of the many theatres where plays are performed, 
and we saw a tragedy which diverted me very little, especially as I cannot 
understand a word of English, though some little amusement may be 
derived from gazing at the very costly dresses of the actors, and from 
the various interludes of instrumental music and dancing and singing ; 
but the best treat was to see such a crowd of nobility so very well 
arrayed that they looked like so many princes listening as silently and 
soberly as possible. [We suppose the custom of talking at the theatre 
was then as prevalent in Italy as it ismow.] These theatres are fre- 
quented by a number of respectable and handsome ladies, who come 
freely and seat themselves among the men without the slightest hesita- 
tion. On the evening in question his Excellency and the Secretary 
were pleased to play me a trick by placing me amongst a bevy of young 
women. Scarcely was I seated ere a very elegant dame, but in a 
mask, came and placed herself beside me. . . . . She asked me for 
my address both in French and English ; and, on my turning a deaf 
ear, she determined to honour me by showing me some fine diamonds 
on her fingers, repeatedly taking off no fewer than three gloves, which 
were worn one over the other. . . . . This lady’s bodice was of 
yellow satin richly embroidered, her petticoat of gold tissue with stripes, 
her robe of red velvet with a raised pile, lined with yellow muslin with 
broad stripes of pure gold. She wore an apron of point lace of various 
patterns: her head-tire was highly perfumed, and the collar of white 
satin beneath the delicately-wrought ruff struck me as extremely 
pretty.’ 

The ambassador, who, no doubt, contrived the whole scene, 
was sitting close behind him, enjoying the joke. We can give 
no clue to the name and quality of the fair one; but it would 
not have been out of the manners of the day for a woman of 
rank 
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rank and respectability to lend herself to this harmless little 
“hoax.” And at all events there is no disputing the costliness of 
her dress, which we have transcribed for the benefit of such of 
our fair readers as are likely to be called on to provide a costume 
for a fancy ball. 

At last the ambassador has his public reception, but at that 
time there were three distinct courts in England. The King 
was at Whitehall, The Queen and the Prince of Wales, though 
he was a mere boy, had each a separate establishment, the former 
at Denmark House, as Somerset House in compliment to her was 
then called, the latter at St. James’s. To each it was necessary 
to pay a visit of ceremony, and, as the Queen was ill, it was not 
till the close of the year that the entire cycle of presentations could 
be got through. Cumbrous as was the ceremony of reception in 
James’s days, it was a great improvement on the practice of 
the preceding age, when the ambassador would have been expected 
to expatiate on the virtues of the King and the republic and 
to explain the objects of his mission in a flowery harangue of 
medieval Latin, and to listen to a reply from the Chancellor, 
which it was a point of honour to make of equal length. Busino 
sends the following account of the court ceremonials as a 
Christmas present to his noble patrons :— 


* After our arrival in London we remained some days awaiting the 
return of his majesty to the court from his habitual field-sports. This 
interval gave exactly sufficient time to launch a very handsome coach, 
and procure six fine dappled-grey Friesland mares very spirited and 
tall, and also to get ready the right noble liveries. 

‘ The day being appointed, the master of the ceremonies * came in 
the morning to give notice, and stayed dinner with his Excellency ; 
then, at about three hours before dark, one very leading nobleman,f 
accompanied by a number of others, appeared in his majesty’s name 
with the royal coaches to escort and honour both the embassy and the 
ambassador of our great queen republic. We proceeded towards the 
court with a long string of coaches, fifteen or twenty in number, if not 
more, with several other gentlemen who came to swell the retinue, and 
drove thus for well nigh two miles through the finest thoroughfares of 
this great city. On arriving at the court we were taken into the 
council-chamber, but not by the principal entrance, although neither 
that nor the one through which we passed displays any great beauty. 
Nor is the palace itself remarkable, save for its size, which in case of 
need could accommodate more than six hundred persons. 

‘In this council-chamber there was a large table covered with a 
carpet, and at its head stood a red velvet chair, surmounted by a small 
cloth of state, and all around were carpeted stools with backs. Here 
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we rested awhile, and then, escorted by the nobleman above mentioned, 
passed along sundry galleries to the first hall, and from thence to the 
second, in which were the royal halberdiers, dressed in a red livery, 
with a huge rose embroidered on their breasts and backs, such large 
and muscular men, that by my faith they looked like terrific giants. 

‘ At the entrance door of this second hall his Excellency was met 
by the lord chamberlain,* that is to say, the chief officer of the king’s 
household. In these royal apartments we remarked that the floors were 
all strewed with certain dried rushes, which in plain Italian might be 
called downright hay ; and they, moreover, lay it very deep—a custom 
observed throughout the kingdom for the sake of keeping the rooms dry. 

‘ Having passed the guard [chamber] we entered a very handsome 
hall, filled with most highly perfumed cavaliers; and at its upper end, 
beneath a very rich and lofty canopy, there sat the King of Great Bri- 
tain in state. In this hall, which is called “ the presence chamber,” 
and in other similar apartments, no one is permitted to remain covered, 
even should his majesty not be there in person, and yet occasionally 
some of the chief nobles and the minion (#1 mignone) do wear a sort of 
cap, richly embroidered, under pretence of some imaginary ailment. 

‘ On the entry of his Excellency, way was made with no little diffi- 
culty, though he did obtain sufficient space to make the due obeisances 
[it is satisfactory to find that over-crowding the levde is not peculiar to 
our days]; and, on his reaching the centre of the hall, the king rose 
from his throne, and came to the edge of the royal platform, which his 
Excellency having ascended by two steps, the king embraced him, 
giving him his hand, which, with a low bow, his Excellency made a 
show of kissing ; and in brief but dignified language stated his mission, 
to which the king replied concisely, in French. The letter of cre- 
dence, which had been written on a very large skin of parchment, was 
then presented by his Excellency, who took it from the secretary Leo- 
nello, who was there at hand. The king received it with gracious- 
ness ; whereupon the secretary of state dropped upon his knees, and 
gave a penknife to his majesty, who with his own hands opened the 
missive and perused it, or at least appeared to do so. Shortly before 
this act his Majesty covered, and made his Excellency do the like ; and 
then, after listening to a few questions, and answering them becomingly, 
my master took leave most respectfully, having previously acquainted 
himself with the humour of this sovereign, who does not relish long 
speeches, being always intent on amusing himself with field-sports and 
the society of his favourites. 

‘ He is a man of ordinary stature, with a red face, and is now begin- 
ning to turn grey. He was dressed in tawny satin, the whole suit 
being embroidered ; and his black cloak was laid about with lace up to 
the very shoulders, and lined with sables. He wore a gilt sword at his 
side, and his hat was rather low-crowned, with a broad brim, looped up 
on one side with a very costly ornament of very large rubies and 
diamonds. 





* William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke. : 
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* He is said to eat little or no bread, a great quantity of meat,'and 
to drink the strongest wines he can get, and certain other national 
liquors, but in moderate quantity. ‘Sometimes in walking he likes for 
display to be supported under the arms by his chief favourites; but in 
riding he cares for nothing, never holding the reins in his hands, but 
relying entirely on the address, agility, and dexterity of his grooms, 
who run on either side of him, keeping pace with his horse: it is indeed 
true that he now and then gets some awkward falls, but this is attri- 
bated to the hot temper of the hackneys here, rather than to any other 
cause. 

‘ We subsequently had audience of the prince, with well nigh the 
very same ceremonies. He holds his court in a separate palace, at a 
great distance from the king’s. In the entrance-chambers there were 
guards, and we then passed into the throne-chamber, though the prince 
was not seated on it, but, on the contrary, stood waiting in another 
room, and on seeing the ambassador appear he then came forward as 
far as the last step beyond the canopy, implying thus anxiety for the 
meeting, but with the semblance of its being accidental. Through the 
medium of an interpreter he there received his Excellency’s compli- 
ments; and, having returned them, and opened the letter, the usual 
formal speeches were soon despatched. 

‘ He is a youth of about sixteen years of age, very grave and polite, 
of a good constitution—judging from appearances, with light hair, and 
most like his mother. He was dressed in scarlet and gold lace, with a 
gilt sword, russet boots, and gold spurs, as it is the fashion of the 
country to be almost always booted. 


‘ Audience of the queen was at length obtained, and effected with 
similar parade, his Excellency being conveyed thither in her own 
coaches by a different master of the ceremonies, and by the officers of 
her own household; but on the other hand, after our arrival at the 
court, her majesty thought fit to make us await her appearance very 
much longer than was the case with the king and prince. Her palace 
is sufficiently handsome and convenient, with a southern aspect towards 
the gardens on the river. Here likewise we entered a small council- 
chamber, passing thence into the large hall of the halberdiers, and into 
another beyond, where there was a red canopy, and hay on the floor. 
In the chamber where her majesty received his Excellency, beneath a 
very costly canopy of gold brocade with a white ground, in lieu of 
rushes there were some very handsome straw-mats. The queen wore a 
dress of pink and gold, with so expansive a farthingale, that I certainly 
do not exaggerate when I say that it was four feet wide in the hips 
(in modern days these dimensions seem positively moderate], and her 
bosom lay bare [very low indeed], forming as it were an oval : her head- 
gear, besides very valuable diamonds and other jewels, consisted of such 
a quantity of false hair dressed in rays, that she looked exactly like a 
sunflower. 

‘ The ambassador advanced along the spacious hall, on one side of 
which were arranged some of the most noble and favoured ladies of the 
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court; and on the right hand, opposite to taem, was a corresponding 
row of cavaliers,—her majesty’s lord. chamberlain, with his long wand, 
occupying the post of honour. His Excellency having made the requi- 
site number of obeisances in time and place at suitable intervals, casting 
-moreover a few respectful glances on either side of the courteous and 
graceful group of ladies fair and cavaliers, the queen rose, and came 
with dignified gait as far as the edge of the platform to meet the lion 
of St. Mark, the which crimson lion was clad, it is true, in lynx’s fur, 
but quite placid and calm at the same time; and in much more melli- 
fluous form than I can repeat he: narrated his commission, which, so 
far as could be ascertained by her countenance, the queen greeted very 
graciously, answering majestically with her own lips in French, without 
the tediousness of an interpreter; indeed, we remarked that all the 
bystanders drew aside, and did not listen to every word, as was the case 
at the public audiences at Whitehall and St. James’s. The ambassador 
made some polite rejoinders in the most deferential manner possible, to 
which her majesty replied with equal kindness, scanning his Excel- 
lency’s brow and face with gracious glances the whole time. He then 
presented his credentials, which the queen caused to be opened imme- 
diately by her secretary, who fell upon his knees, and raised it unfolded 
to a level with her eyes, whereupon with a smiling countenance the 
queen read, or made a show of reading it, from beginning to end. 

‘ His Excellency then took very humble leave, and, in the act of 
departing, two pretty little dogs commenced barking at him, as they 
had done in like manner on his entry; and her majesty in person 
vouchsafed to quiet them, evincing the greatest graciousness and 
courtesy throughout. Her face is rather long, but very majestic ; her 
eyes are fine, and the nose is the least little bit hooked; but on the 
whole her expression is agreeable. 

‘ In short, from a distant view, I am unable to give more exact par- 
ticulars, as my part in these audiences resembled that of those who go 
to see enclosed gardens through a lattice without being allowed to draw 
near or to have a good stare, nor yet to touch the plants; so your lord- 
ships will accept these few facts culled from the reality as my annual 
tribute of service at this merry Christmas season.’ 


Shortly after this formal reception, to which Busino endea- 
vours to give something of particular meaning, the Queen assigned 
a private audience to the ambassador, under circumstances, it must 
be owned, of some mystery. He is directed not to come in his 
public character, and accordingly the conspicuous and peculiar 
‘robes with which the paintings of the Venetian school have 
made us so familiar are exchanged for the ‘dress of a simple 
cavalier.’ The visit takes place in the evening, and he is ad- 
mitted to Denmark House by a side entrance. He is intro- 
duced by a lady in waiting to the royal presence, while Busino 
and the suite are kept in attendance in an ante-chamber, All 
this is recounted with a slyness of insinuation and an pteneshion, 
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of discretion which are more flattering’ to the vanity of the 
Venetian ambassador than creditable to the fame of the English 
Queen. But though Anne of Denmark has not escaped the 
attacks of scandal (and whatever may have been her errors, poor 
soul! she certainly had her provocations), there is no reason for 
believing, in spite of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, she was capable 
of conduct so light as Busino’s hints imply, nor can we suppose 
that, if the ambassador had attached any mysterious meaning to 
the interview, he would have required the attendance of his secre- 
taries and his chaplain. We suspect Busino is only preparing 
for his patron one of those attacks where flattery takes the disguise 
of freedom, as a counter-thrust to parry the raillery which he well 
knows awaits his own equally innocent flirtation with the gold 
and scarlet lady at the theatre. It is easy to foresee that the 
chaplain at the play and the ambassador in the Queen’s closet 
will be never-failing topics at Piazzola when weary senators seek 
the relief of mirth without excitement and conversation without 
the fatigue of thought, valuable additions, in short, to the vener- 
able collection of family jokes which never lose their zest, and, 
like wine, only become more mellow as they grow old. 

The fact is, that the Queen, who was fond of power, and had 
never ceased her attempts to obtain at least the semblance of it, 
was violently opposed to the Spanish match.* Experience 
might have taught her how little her feelings on this or any other 
subject weighed with her indifferent husband ; but she did not on 
that account withdraw her opposition. Would she have been a 
woman and a mother if she had? She knew the Venetian am- 
bassador had come to plot and to plead against Spain, and so far 
he was her natural ally. What little she could do to assist him 
she did. When the ambassador of her brother the King of 
Denmark came over to oppose the Spanish match, she endea- 
voured to bring about a cordial understanding between him and 
the representative of the Signory, and to facilitate a negotiation 
for engaging Danish ships and troops for the Venetian service ; 
and neglected as she was by courtiers and ambassadors in general, 
it was at least a comfort to find for once a sympathising listener. 

In the following September she invited the ambassador to 
spend a day at Oatlands, ‘The diversion of the afternoon was to 
be stag-hunting, but it was prevented by torrents of rain. She 
is said to have been very fond of state and display, and accord- 
ingly the reception and the dinner were very grand, but we 
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* It is generally supposed that the Queen's bias was Spanish. The present 
correspondence would lead to the inference that at this time it was in the opposite 
direction: but, in truth, it mattered little to diplomatists at the time, or to his- 
torians since, what poor Anne of Denmark thought or wished. 
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suspect a little dull, though enlivened by numerous political 
toasts which were drunk by the company standing, ‘by three at 
a time,’ to the great ‘inconvenience,’ our sober chaplain suspects, 
of the ladies, The dinner, he adds, was equal to anything in 
Italy or anywhere else (he had. attended his patron to Turin and 
Paris, and we presume the cuisine at Piazzola was such as to 
justify his assuming this critical tone); and the second course 
surprised even the ambassador by its profusion and its elaborate 
ingenuity, The company was what modern newspapers call 
* most select ;? next to the ambassador sat the Countess of Arundel, 
one of the greatest ladies and one of the most agreeable of the 
Court, who had been at Venice and spoke Italian. The old Lord 
High Admiral, Lord Nottingham, was there, and the Lord Privy 
Seal, the Earl of Worcester, and twenty more of the highest con- 
sequence; and Busino remarks with something of displeased 
surprise that they were marshalled according to their rank. It 
is true that England, whose code of social etiquette always has 
been the least ceremonious in Europe, is the ae country which 
has fixed and intelligible rules for precedence. We have heard 
foreigners at the present day make a similar remark to Busino’s, 
and in the same spirit. If the absence of any fixed law to regulate 
these trifles were the cause or the consequence of indifference to 
them, we should be ashamed of the precision of our insular scale 
of rank; but as it is proved by experience that uncertainty only 
adds to the tenaciousness with which punctilio is maintained, we 
are glad to be spared the heart-burning and confusion which are 
inevitable where, as is often the case abroad, many points remain 
unsettled, and conflicting claims. are advanced which there is no 
authority to decide. 

Anne of Denmark, we suspect, had more talents for society 
than are generally attributed to her. The following arrangement 
does her credit. ‘The dinner was early, the evening inter- 
minably long, and the rain fell in cataracts. There was nothing 
for anybody to do, so it was presumed the ambassador would like 
to repose; and a state room was shown bim for the purpose. 
At nightfall he and his: suite returned in their coach delighted 
with their entertainment. Not many weeks after, when Contarini 
was about to depart on another embassy, he was obliged to take 
leave of his royal hostess by proxy. She was already prostrated 
by the illness from which she was destined never to recover. 

Though we have already extracted so long a description of 
the English courts, we cannot refrain from inserting the account 
of the last féte given im the old Banqueting-house. There was 
something ill-omened in the pageant; the theatre in which it 
was acted was burnt, down a few. months. afterwards, and the 
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chief performer in it was Prince Charles, who was destined to 
end his life so tragically on the scene of his present revel. 

The old banqueting-hall had a short life. It was built by 
King James in 1606, in the taste of the day. It is described 
as having been surrounded by two tiers of boxes, the lower 
supported by Tuscan pillars, the upper by Ionic. Opposite the 
stage was the box for the King and the royal family. No 
theatre was more honoured by the performances which took place 
within its walls. During the eleven years of its existence ‘rare 
Ben Jonson’ supplied a masque for every succeeding Twelfth- 
night. On the present occasion the masque represented was 
“Pleasure reconciled to Virtue,’ the date of which has hitherto 
puzzled Ben Jonson’s editors and commentators, but which, to 
the great satisfaction of future critics, we are now enabled to fix 
on Twelfth-night 1617-18.* 

For two hours the suite were kept waiting in the Venetian 
box. It was very hot and very crowded. And when they had 
so little space for themselves, my Lord Chamberlain came up and 
asked them to make room for a ‘ foreign gentleman.’ Even this 
their Italian good-nature would have borne, but the foreign 
gentleman turned out to be a Spaniard (a Jew would have been 
more welcome) ; and in he stalks, ceremoniously begging for ‘ dos 
ditos de plaza,’ two inches of room ; and with stately humility 
he bows himself onwards, and then, swelling himself out to his 
full size, seats himself in the best place of the box. Busino 
owns that he quite Jost his temper. But his.ill-humour did not 
prevent his doing full justice to the beauty of the women, ‘ who 
resembled,’ he says, ‘so many queens.” And he describes the 
splendour of their dresses with a minuteness which will be 
delightful to those who are accustomed to pore over the 
‘Morning Post’ on the day after the drawing-room. But we 
must refer the reader to the original text, which we hope will 
he soon forthcoming. 


‘ There were some very lovely faces, and at every moment,’ says 
Busino, ‘ my colleagues kept exclaiming, “ Oh, do look at this one !— 
oh, do see that !—whose wife is this?—and that pretty one near her, 
whose daughter is she?” and though among so much wheat there was a 
certain mixture of chaff, though there were some shrivelled skins and 
some devotees of S. Carlo Borromeo [persons with very long noses 
like the above-named saint], yet that the beauties greatly predominated 





* Busino also throws light on the date of Webster’s ‘Duchess of Malfy,’ which 
has hitherto perplexed his commentators. He certainly saw it acted in 1618, for, 
while complaining of the irreverence with which the Romish clergy are treated 
on the Protestant stage, he gives an account of the part ‘of a certain cardinal’ 
which can refer only to the plot of the ‘ Duchess of Malfy.’ 
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was their unanimous verdict, which I, old and half blind as I am, 
cannot but confirm. At length at about the sixth hour of the night 
(about ten o’clock) the king appeared, and, having passed through the 
apartments where the ambassadors (that is to say, the Venetian and the 
Spanish, for it was not the Frenchman’s turn) were waiting for him, 
took them to his box.’ 


The masque began, It were long to tell how Bacchus on a 
car was followed by Silenus on a barrel and ‘twelve wicker 
flasks, who performed the most ludicrous antics.’ Twelve boys 
as pages, Mount Atlas, as nearly the size of life as the stage 
would allow, and Mercury, the god of trade, all vied with each 
other in flatteries to the king. At last twelve cavaliers in 
masks, the central figure always being the prince, 


‘ chose their partners and danced every kind of dance, the last being 
the Spanish dance in single pairs, each cavalier with his lady; and at 
length, being well nigh tired, they began to flag, whereupon the king, 
who is naturally choleric, got impatient, and shouted aloud, “ Why 
don’t they dance? What did you make me come here for? Devil 
take you all; dance!” On hearing this, the Marquis of Buckingham, 
his majesty’s most favoured minion, immediately sprang forward, 
cutting a score of lofty and very minute capers with so much grace 
and agility, that he not only appeased the ire of his angry sovereign, 
but, moreover, rendered himself the admiration and delight of every- 
body. The other masquers, being thus encouraged, continued succes- 
sively exhibiting, their prowess with various ladies; finishing in like 
manner with capers, and by lifting their goddesses from the ground. 


‘ The prince, however, excelled them all in bowing, being very exact 
in making his obeisance both to the king and to his partner; nor did 
we ever see him make one single step out of time, a compliment which 
can scarcely be paid to his companions. Owing to his youth, he has 
not much wind as yet, but he, nevertheless, cut a few capers very 
gracefully. The encounter of these twelve accomplished cavaliers 
being ended, by their valiantly vanquishing the sloth and debauchery 
of Bacchus {Comus], the prince then went in triumph to kiss the hands 
of his most serene parent, who embraced and kissed him tenderly ; 
and then honoured the marquis by a display of extraordinary affection, 
patting his face. 

‘ The king now rose from his chair, and, taking the ambassadors with 
him, passed through a quantity of chambers and galleries, to a hall 
where the usual collation had been prepared for the performers, his 
majesty being preceded by a torch, and, after casting a glance all 
round the table, he withdrew. 


‘The repast was served on certain glass salvers or dishes, and, at 
the first assault, the board being capsized, I was thus, by the crash of 
the crystal platters, reminded of the smashing of our windows at Venice, 
when visited by a midsummer hailstorm. 
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‘ The affair ended at half-past two in the morning, and, half disgusted 
and weary, we then went home.’ 


But though small, as it seems, was the pleasure to those who 
were invited to this pageant, great was the offence to those 
who were passed over, The French Ambassador Desmarets 
resented his exclusion so keenly, and represented the matter in 
so offensive a light to his government, that he obtained his recall. 
In vain was it urged in explanation that the usual rule had been 
observed of inviting the Spanish and French ambassadors alter- 
nately, as neither could give precedence to the other, and con- 
sequently they could never meet: the ambassador and his court 
were implacable.* It is surprising that for so many centuries 
men failed to perceive that there is no power on earth which is 
competent to settle the precedence of independent sovereigns, 
and that it is idle to dispute what can never be decided, and 
will never be conceded. It was only at the congress of Vienna, 
and on the motion of Lord Castlereagh, that the present rational 
rule was adopted, which in each separate grade of diplomacy 
assigns the precedence to him who has’ been longest resident. In 
the present case, ‘Ira fuit capitalis,’ and the consequences of 
this childish dispute were most unfortunate. The ill-humour 
which was thus generated between the two Courts, and was sub- 
sequently inflamed by various reciprocal slights, seems, according 
to the present correspondence, to have accelerated, perhaps to 
have caused, the death of one of England’s brightest geniuses. 
In the course of the summer Raleigh returned from his dis- 
astrous expedition to Guiana, and the Spaniards loudly demanded 
his punishment. To their clamour it is possible the king might 
have thought it policy to sacrifice him; it is certain that he after- 
wards made a great merit of having done so. But it is highly 
probable that the enmity of Spain was less fatal to the unhappy 
admiral than the friendship of France. James, it is true, had 
an early grudge against Raleigh, yet for twelve years he had 
deferred his own vengeance, and he might not have been in such 
a hurry to gratify a power that made so little haste to comply 
with his wishes, if French meddling had not spurred his flagging 





* Early in the King’s reign he had endeavoured to get over the difficulty 
much as a man of sense might. He asked the ambassadors as individuals—not in 
their public characters. M. de Beaumont, then French ambassador, refused to 
come on these reasonable terms, and then complained of his exclusion, and said 
the Court was grown completely Spanish. On this failure the rule of alternate 
invitations as the only practicable expedient was introduced. It was not only 
between the great powers that these trifling offences to pride embittered the 
many real causes that must always exist of enmity. For years Italy was agitated 
by se dispute for precedence between the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke 
of Savoy, 
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resolution. Raleigh was always suspected of a leaning to France ; 
after his arrest, Le Clerc, the French resident secretary, opened 
a negotiation with him to secure his services for King Louis, 
and moreover had the imprudence to engage personally in a plan 
to effect his escape. The king’s pride and fear (the two most 
cruel of human passions) took the alarm. He indignantly ordered 
the secretary out of the country, without allowing him an inter- 
view, and sent poor Raleigh, without even the shadow of trial 
which the privy council proposed to allow him, to the block. 

In the mean time, from Contarini’s first arrival, every post from 
Venice brought fresh complaints of the aggressive attitude of the 
Spanish governors, and especially the Neapolitan Viceroy. We 
gather from these letters that King James continued as long as 
possible to disbelieve what it was so inconvenient to believe, and 
Gondomar gave grave assurances of the pacific disposition of 
his sovereign, till at last, when the truth could neither be stifled 
nor disguised, he freely admitted that Ossuna was an insubor- 
dinate madman, and the King, from time to time, continued to 
say a great many pointed things (more often to the Venetian 
than to the Spanish ambassador) on the humiliating position of 
a sovereign who cannot make himself respected by his own 
servants. One day indeed he was so far encouraged by Gon- 
domar’s admissions that he advised King Philip to ‘send Ossuna 
hand-cuffed to Venice, as he himself used to send the most tur- 
bulent of the border freebooters to be punished by his good sister 
Queen Elizabeth, of blessed memory.’ But Ossuna was not 
Johnny Armstrong, the Spanish king’s protestations of inability 
were only too sincere, and neither James’s wit nor Gondomar’s 
frankness would help Venice. What was tobe done? James had 
no influence, for notoriously he had no funds. A Parliament 
just awakened to a sense of its powers, but not of its duties, 
would grant no subsidies, and he himself had scarcely where- 
withal to pay his household expenses.* But it was not the will 
which was wanting. It is usually asserted by historians, whose 
convenience it suits to take broad and general views, that 
‘James was devoted to Spain.’ It is true he had good reason 
to avoid giving offence to a sovereign whose alliance he was 
courting for. his son; but no man in his dominions was less 
desirous to promote the aggrandisement of that overgrown power, 
especially at the expense of Venice, whose institutions and whose 





* There are in this correspondence many statements to this effect. They, at 
least, show what was the common opinion of the day. It appears by these letters 
there was great difficulty in finding money to pay for the masque, and the ambas- 
sadors at one time return home, because there is no money to pay their salaries, 
and they cannot afford to reside any longer without them. 
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statecraft he admired, and with whose government he had esta- 
blished an interchange of reciprocal flattery. In the present 
difficulty he did all that his poverty allowed—it was all that the 
Republic asked—and he did it in spite of the opposition of his 
cabinet, if indeed it was under Spanish influence, and in defiance 
of the angry remonstrances of the Spanish ambassador himself. 
He permitted the Republic to engage men and ships in his 
dominions for her defence. And henceforth the negotiations for 
the hire and the equipment of these auxiliaries form the prin- 
cipal subject of Contarini’s correspondence. 

It is perhaps in the minuteness with which ordinary transac- 
tions are detailed rather than in the chance of obtaining any 
new revelations that the value of contemporary documents chiefly 
consists. They thus illustrate the habits of daily life, and the 
progress of society, which is now recognised as a more im- 
portant element of history than the dates of battles and sieges. 
Contarini’s narrative brings out in a variety of ways which we 
have barely time to touch upon, the changes which time has 
wrought in manners and habits, as well as in outer circum- 
stances, and also the resemblance, which, in spite of the change, 
vindieates the national identity. Probably the commissaries of 
Queen Christina’s army in modern times would agree with the 
ambassador when he complains. that the English are much more 
dependent on their comforts than the natives of. the South, and 
hence he found the difficulty and expense of victualling the ships 
were much increased. Mr. Rawdon Brown quotes a report on” 
England by Nicolo Molin, dated in 1606, in which he writes :— 


‘Should your Serenity have occasion to avail yourselves of these 
people, it will be well to bear in mind that the English and Scotch are 
heretics and Puritans, which are the worst kind of heretics; they are, 
moreover, unused to privations, for indeed they themselves say, that 
without their three B’s, namely, their beef, their beer, and their bed, 
they are undone. My opinion therefore is, that should the State have 
occasion to raise levies in Great Britain it would be advisable to enlist 
Irishmen, who are almost all Catholics, and for the most part reared 
on fruit and vegetables, wherefore they are deemed savages, and capable 
of bearing any hardship.’ 

Molin gives this as a speculative opinion. Contarini was accus- 
tomed to recruiting, and he knew that orthodox savages, however 
cheaply hired and fed, would be a dear bargain on board the 
fleet till they were tamed and disciplined, and that the cost of 
a soldier’s good living: is cheap if he fights in proportion as he 
feeds; so he does not hesitate to lay in the necessary barrels of 
beef and the barrels-of beer; the mention of which, by the by, 
proves that grog.was not yet adopted as.the mere portable and 
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convenient drink of the navy. As for orthodoxy, Venice must 
by this time have made up her mind that in this world at least 
her lot was cast. with heretics. By inclination she was always 
the most liberal of Roman Catholic states ; by necessity she was 
the ally of all the enemies and victims of the great patrons of 
orthodoxy, the two branches of the House of Austria. 

One of the ambassador’s perplexities would puzzle our modern 
gentleman on "Change. London was not a mart of exchange. 
He found it difficult to negotiate a bill of any kind, and one 
on Venice almost impossible without the intermediate help of 
Amsterdam. So low was the credit of all governments, that, 
though the Republic was a better paymistress than any of the 
great monarchies, she could not obtain a ship or a recruit till the 
private firm of Burlamacchi and Co. (styled in the diary of 
Walter Yonge* Buley Mac ‘the Dutch merchant’) guaranteed 
her punctuality; and even then we are obliged to confess, we 
infer from some importunate—we might say passionate—dunning 
letters which appear towards the close of the correspondence, that 
the Signory was far from regular in meeting its engagements. 

The balance sheet which the ambassador sends, giving a 
detailed account of his payments, is curious. We had intended 
to make extracts from it, but each part should be read in con- 
nexion with the rest, and the whole is too long for transcription. 
To the lover of military antiquities the bill for arms and 
ammunition will convey some interesting information. No less 
‘than three kinds of chain-shot are minutely described, although 
the invention is usually attributed to De Witt in 1666 (vide 
Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’). 


The naval reputation of England in those days was kept up 


by the spirit of trade and private adventure, and not by the 
energy of the Government. King James's navy was not in a 
state to enable Britannia to rule the waves, according to the 
following statement of the ambassador :— 


* The vessels usually afloat to guard the island are six in number ; 
two between Dover and Calais, two others off Plymouth, and two off 
the coast of Scotland. Their crews had lately mutinied for want of 
pay. The King has a number of these vessels at Rochester, but in such 
a state that it would require months to make them seaworthy.’ 


It is gratifying to find that Contarini, looking with the 
keen eye of a customer, gives the preference to the English 
marine over the Dutch. But on the whole the result of the 
present experiment is unfavourable to the employment of mercena- 





* Published by the Camden Society, p. 204, | S 
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ries.* Before the close of the correspondence we hear of the arrival 
in the Adriatic of seven English vessels of small tonnage carrying 
500 soldiers, But of these 200 mutiny and desert in the pre- 
sence of the enemy, though they are subsequently brought back 
to discipline by the firmness and mildness of the Venetian 
Admiral Barbarigo, who hangs only eight of the ringleaders. 
This was enough, however, to destroy all mutual confidence, and 
to damp all spirit of enterprise. On this execution Sir Henry 
Wotton thought it necessary to remonstrate with the Signory, and 
Contarini lives in daily dread of being taken to task by the King, 
especially when the chaplain of the English squadron returns, 
who has been sent away for distributing tracts among the 
Venetian fleet. (Should we not suppose this incident belonged 
to the present day?) But, before he took leave, the King 
relieved him by assuring him he had long known and ap- 
proved what had been done. We wish we had space to give 
the negotiations with Sir Henry Mainwaring, a gentleman 
of the king’s chamber, who in early life had been a pirate of 
undaunted courage and enterprise. The paper which he gives 
to the Signory, urging them to employ fewer vessels and of 
larger bulk, manned with sailors that will fight, instead of a 
mixed crew of sailors and soldiers, is the most curious com- 
ment that we remember to have seen on the art of gunnery and 
maritime warfare as understood in that day. 

When we observed the date of the present correspondence, we 
eagerly turned over its leaves to ascertain what light it threw 
on that great historical riddle, the famous conspiracy, which is 
made so familiar to all English readers by Otway’s tragedy of 
Venice Preserved. 

All that was positively known at the time may be told in a 
very few words. About the middle of May, 1618, the citizens 
of Venice were alarmed by finding, on one or two successive 
mornings, at the early dawn, the bodies of culprits unknown 
suspended between the columns of the Piazzetta. It soon 
transpired that in some of the fortresses, and on board the 
fleet by order of the Council of Ten, summary justice had been 
done on several Frenchmen, among whom was the celebrated 
corsair Jacques Pierre. The arrests in the city, it was rumoured, 
Were numerous, and unequivocal signs were observed of recent 
executions in the canals. Far and wide the belief spread that the 





* We remember Sir De Lacy Evans getting very angry in the House of Com- 
mons, because a noble lord designated the troops he was about to take out to Spain 
as ‘mercenaries. There is nothing offensive in the word; the English language 
affords no other for troops who engage, for the pay of a foreign state, to fight a 
battle which is not their country’s. 
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government had detected a fearful plot to burn and pillage the city, 
to massacre the nobles, and overturn the republic. The Duke of 
Ossuna, whose preparations had long excited alarm, was desig- 
nated as the chief actor in the projected tragedy. The governor 
of Milan was supposed to be his accomplice, and Bedmar, the 
ambassador, was believed to be the main-spring of the whole con- 
spiracy. But the Signory maintained an impenetrable silence. 

ondomar in England, Contarini tells us, and the organs of Spanish 
diplomacy generally, spoke slightly of the plot, as a mutiny of a 
few French mercenaries. But it is strange that when Bedmar, 
to avoid an outbreak of the excited populace, retired to Milan, 
the Spanish court, instead of ordering him to vindicate his cha- 
racter by resuming his functions at Venice, sent him his recall. 
The French ambassador, Bruslart, hostile to the republic, and 
friendly to Spain, piqued by a mystery he could not penetrate, 
or perhaps irritated by the discovery of one which he knew too 
well, suggested to his government the strongest doubts as to the 
existence of any plot at all, But it is remarkable that the King, 
in the coldest and most peremptory terms, refused to demand any 
account of the lives which the ambassador assured him had been 
sacrificed.* Time wore on, and the government made no accusa- 
tion, nor published any vindication. It ordered a day of public 
thanksgiving to be observed throughout its dominions for the 
preservation of the State from an imminent peril, and beyond 
this neither the sympathy of friends nor the taunts of enemies, 
neither the exaggerations of the credulous nor the doubts of the 
sceptical, could extract one wor. 

From that time to the present not only the nature and extent 
but even the very existence of this celebrated conspiracy have 
furnished matter for dispute. Two hypotheses have been 
proposed by those who consider the plot a fabrication of the 
Government. According to the first of these, it was a mere 
pretext for getting rid of Pierre and some other corsairs who gave 
umbrage to the Porte. But this supposition is so incredible, and 
involves such a disproportion of means to ends, resembling a 
discharge of grape-shot to destroy a wasp, that it has been 
generally dropped. A second theory has been proposed by M. 
Daru, the historian of Venice, and by the ingenuity with which 
he has supported his paradox he has obtained for it more cur- 





* Darn, vol. iv. p. 534. M. Daru quotes this answer without seeming to per- 
ceive how much it makes against his theory. Nothing can account for the King’s 
refusal to demand satisfaction but his conviction that the sufferers deserved their 
fate. The number of executions has been greatly exaggerated by later writers. 
At the time, the paucity of them was made an argument against the reality of the 
plot. The best analysis of the whole subject is to be found in the commentary 
of'the Italian translator of Daru’s ‘ Histoire de Venise.’ 
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rency than it deserves. He supposes that, though the Duke of 
Ossuna manifested his design to make himself independent on 
the vice-regal throne of Naples only in the year 1619, yet that he 
nourished the intention long previously, and had secretly formed 
a league with the Venetians for the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. Consequently the reciprocal hostilities in 1618 were mere 
shams to furnish the viceroy with an obvious motive for refusing 
to disarm, and the republic with a pretext for mustering her 
forces. Further, he concludes that when the inquisition of state 
despaired of the success of the plot, it resolved to destroy all the 
witnesses of its meditated treachery, and devised the meshes of 
this horrible accusation to sweep them away in one common 
extermination. It is very satisfactory to find that the arguments 
against this hypothesis, so discreditable to the republic and to 
human nature in general, are much strengthened by Contarini’s 
correspondence. The foundation of the theory is the unreality 
of the war between the viceroy and the republic. The papers 
before us afford the strongest proof that the fears of the republic 
were very sincere and its danger great. It must, of course, be 
admitted that, if the policy of the Council of Ten were such as 
M. Daru supposes, they would confide the guilty secret to none ; 
they would deceive their own agents, were it but to enable them 
to play their parts with the necessary plausibility; but they 
would take care their servants should not defeat the secret design. 
Now from the moment of Contarini’s arrival he is directed to 
thwart the supposed attempt of one Alexander Rose to convey, 
under pretence of a trade in salt-fish, men and ships to the vice- 
roy of Naples—the very object that, according to M. Daru’s theory, 
the Venetian inquisitors would desire to see effected. Nothing can 
exceed the importance the ambassador attaches to this commis- 
sion. The king, the secretary, the lords of the council, are again 
and again importuned on the subject. The man Rose is dogged 
by the ambassador’s spies, his arrest is procured, he is examined 
by the privy council, and admonished, and, after all, Contarini 
cannot satisfy himself or his jealous masters that the risk is 
averted. 

Again, had the armament been intended to assist the rebel 
viceroy, it never would have been recruited in England, nor would 
the ambassador have been directed to ask for the hire of some of 
the king’s own ships of-war, for it was absolutely certain that 
the English mercenaries would not be permitted to act offen- 
sively against the king of Spain. 

Unfortunately for our curiosity, the Signory were as reserved 
in their communications to James as to the rest of the world. 
The ‘ English Solomon,’ who, in virtue of the sagacity he dis- 
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played in unravelling the Gunpowder Plot, considered himself 
a profound connoisseur in conspiracies, more than once pressed 
the ambassador on this subject; he reminded him that when, 
in consequence of his own discovery of the Popish treason, 
he laid an embargo on all the ports in order that no news 
might be carried out of the kingdom, he made an exception in 
favour of the Signory, and despatched a special courier to them 
alone. All he could obtain was a confirmation of the generally 
received story as to the extent and the objects of the plot. Con- 
tarini was ordered to keep to himself the proofs against the Spanish 
ambassador, and to pacify the King as well as he could with 
(rather inconsistent) assurances of the frankness and confidence 
with which ‘the Signory had made their explanations, and of 
their hope that hisMajesty would appreciate the motives of their 
reserve. Enough, however, was said to make it intelligible that 
they did not choose to publish accusations against their formidable 
neighbour, and therefore were wholly silent. But the King was 
not to be so baffled. Unable to approve a reserve which so much 
irritated his curiosity, he desired to suggest, with many apologies 
for offering advice to a body so renowned for wisdom, that a 
bare statement of facts could inculpate no one, and would 
redound to the honour of the Republic. To this the ambassador 
was not called on to give any immediate reply. But the Vene- 
tian Government showed no disposition to take the counsel thus 
offered. It no doubt supposed the Spanish Cabinet to be more 
fully cognisant of the designs of its insubordinate agents than 
there is now reason to believe it actually was. Probably 
there was no contemporary statesman in Europe who did not 
imagine that, however innocent the Spanish Minister might be 
of complicity, he was ready to profit by the plot if success- 
ful, and that, however guilty, he had enabled himself to dis- 
avow it in the event of failure. All the researches that have 
been made among the archives of both countries lead to the con- 
viction that the Viceroy of Naples really had designs on Venice. 
Whether Jacques Pierre left his service and entered that of the 
Signory with the intention to reveal a real plot, or to aid it by 
the pretended discovery of a false one, it seems certain that he 
organised a conspiracy among the disbanded mercenaries with 
which the town swarmed, that he renewed his intelligence with 
the Viceroy, and that Bedmar, or at least his secretary, was the 
channel of communication. Bedmar himself, in his address to 
the College, when, in a cajoling and terrified tone, so unlike 
his usual insolence, he implored its protection against the 
fury of the. populace, made only a half denial: and a half 
denial in such a case is something more than a half confession. 


The 
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The want of concert, perhaps of confidence, between the Corsair 
and the Viceroy was the chief cause of delay, and hence of de- 
tection. A nephew of the Maréchal Lesdiguiéres, Baldassar 
Juven, was canvassed by Gabriel Moncassin to enter the con- 
spiracy ; he was a Protestant, and detested Spain. He entrapped 
his friend to accompany him to the Ducal palace, and there 
stated they were both come to make a voluntary disclosure. 
Examinations, deliberations, arrests followed. Pierre and his 
immediate confidants were ordered to the fleet, and there they 
met their fate. A rigorous examination of the story proves that 
several of the characters and the parts they played owe their 
origin to the blunders or the fancies of later writres. Jaflier, we 
are sorry to say, though he figures in the narrative of grave his- 
torians, has no more real existence than the Belvidera of the poet. 
The Venetian Government had no motive to check the course of 
rumour or romance by an official narrative, and they had many 
grave reasons for silence. They suspected more than they knew, 
they knew more than they could prove; and that was-not all. 
It is difficult in these days to realise to the mind the terror in 
which rulers must live when the safety of the state is committed. 
to the guard of mercenaries. The omniscient tribunal was afraid 
to show how easily the attempt might be repeated, and ashamed 
to admit how nearly it had succeeded. 

It is remarkable that King James had at various times ex- 
pressed to Contarini suspicions of his ambassador Wotton, and 
he now pointedly expresses his hope that no Englishman was. 
engaged in the plot. Wotton was certainly suspected of a 
‘Spanish bias’ at Venice, for his servants were insulted by the 
excited populace, and the usual charge of bribery is frequently 
alluded to in these papers. But the Inquisitors had not thought 
fit, in answer to the King’s invitation, to make any complaint; 
and at this critical juncture we find with satisfaction he had given 
many substantial proofs of good will. Among others, as early as 
November, he gave notice of the arrival at Naples of an English 
outlaw, Elliot, the very man to whom the direction of the flat- 
bottomed boats destined for the lagunes was assigned by the 
treacherous viceroy ; and even without such evidence, we think 
it is not claiming too much for our countryman to assume that 
he was too sound a politician to desire that Spain should 
overwhelm the only state in Italy which was capable of resisting 
her despotism, and too good a man to wish to see his hosts wal- 
lowing in their blood amid the ashes of their city. 

Before taking leave of Busino we must accompany him in an 
excursion into the country which he made with the ambassador 
in his coach. There are few gratifications of taste which we 
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should covet more than a glimpse of England in its unimproved 

-state—before its chases were enclosed, its commons cultivated, 
‘and its forests levelled; before wealth and ambition had rebuilt 
the venerable manor-houses of our ancestors, and before manu- 
factures, now become necessary not so much for the prosperity 
‘as for the very existence of the country, had blackened the 
-fairest portions of its landscape with smoke, and filled its 
grandest solitudes with squalid: and sickly crowds. We do not 
repine at the present, but we would fain revel, even if it be but 
in imagination, for a brief space in the past. 

The journey lasted six days, and the distance travelled was 
150 miles; but the roads were so bad that the coach occa- 
sionally stuck in the mud, though his Lordship’s mares were 
-very powerful. And on one occasion it positively broke down. 


‘ The landscape,’ says Busino, ‘ was so extensive and beautiful, that 

I wish it elsewhere [at Piazzola]; the views in the plain being 
- bounded by hills and woods, whilst from .the rising grounds we saw 
interminable prospects extending as far as the keenest eye could reach, 
and then melting into the most liquid azure, and becoming part of 
the sky,’ 

It would be difficult to find a prettier picture of rural land- 
scape. The two universities are included in their tour. His 
observations on both, though slight, are accurate; but in fact 
correctness in ancient descriptions of buildings and institutions 
which remain to speak for themselves is interesting only in as 
far as it establishes the witness’s general credit. At Oxford 
Busino is much shocked at discovering in the Bodleian Library 
a MS. copy of Venetian Reports, which, in obedience to the 
Council of Ten, ought never to have been divulged.* They 
are fifteen in number, and Mr. Rawdon Brown gives all their titles, 
which he has extracted from a letter addressed by the secretary 
Lionello to the Inquisition of State. 

At Cambridge the ambassador and his party are annoyed by 
a drunken young graduate, whom Busino calls a doctor, and who, 
with drunken solemnity, forces his way into their apartments, and 
insists on disputing de omni scibili with the learned foreigners. 
The interpreter and the landlord with their united strength are 
unable to turn the obstreperous logician down stairs. Busino is 
extremely alarmed at being appointed by the ambassador to chop 
logic and talk Latin with such an awkward customer. How- 
ever, at last they get him on the right side of the door, and on 





'* Mr. Rawdon Brown has extracted from the archives of the Inquisition of 
State a letter of the Ambassador's explaining the bribery by which these copies 
are obtained. Bugino’s notice of this fact is quoted in the introduction to Giusti- 
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,the morrow the penitent doctor returns to apologise for his indis- 
. cretion. 

Their eyes were attracted by a huge structure called ‘ King’s 
Chapel.’ They admire it as they ought; but the inside is quite 
bare, and Busino declares ‘the tears came into my eyes at the 
thought of the destruction of the altars.’ This is a remark which 
we should hardly have expected from even Popish narrow-minded- 
ness. No church can be less adapted for side altars than King’s 
College Chapel, and none can have suffered less by their removal. 

In their way from Cambridge to London they are received at 
a magnificent mansion of my Lord Treasurer’s (the Earl of 
Suffolk). This is ‘Audley Inn’ or ‘ End, and, noble as it now is, 
it presents but a fragment of the ancient building. When Busino 
visited it, there were two quadrangles, of which the present build- 
ing forms but one side, ‘The palace presents itself very nobly, 
displaying a variety of angles and turrets, with their handsome 
cupolas covered with lead, like all the rest of the building, the 
roof of which presents a handsome terrace walk, The site, being 
surrounded by water and by rising graund, is very beautiful and 
is quite worthy so noble an edifice.’ This criticism is remark- 
able, as it exactly explains the principles on which our ancestors 
chose the sites of their dwellings. The inside is even more 
magnificent than the out. The spacious halls and galleries are 
furnished with satins and velvets and golden tissues, in the 
richest profusion; but Busino thinks that all this splendour 
must ere long change hands, and he takes credit to himself for 
his foresight when shortly after he hears that the Lord Treasurer 
has lost his staff, and that commissioners are appointed to 
examine his accounts. In those days the distinction between 
peculation and perquisites was not strongly drawn, and frequent 
impunity had almost confounded the limits of right and wrong ; 
but in the present case ‘800,000 crowns’ spent on Audley End 
might fairly provoke inquiry. The treasurer of a spendthrift 
prince, even if he be honest, enjoys no very secure post, and less 
shrewdness than Busino’s might have foreseen the fall of the 
father-in-law of the disgraced favourite, the guilty Somerset, 

At Theobalds, a place once belonging to Lord Salisbury, and 
now a royal residence,* he could find little to admire after the 
magnificence of Audley End, except the arms of his majesty, 

. designed to perfection in mixed borders of mignonette and pinks. 
Among other magnificent suburban places he visited Wanstead, 
recently purchased ‘ by the Serafino of England, the Marquis of 
Buckingham,’ The house was then ancient, and of small pre- 





* Exchanged with the King for Hatfield in 1607. 
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tension; soa magnificent palace was designed in the forest, in 
which a whole suite of royal apartments was constructed on occa- 
sion of a féte given to the King on his birthday, ‘ by disposing 
tapestries suitably among the trees.’ 

On the whole, he appears to think more meanly of our gardens 
than we should have expected. The vegetables, especially the 
cabbages grown in the neighbourhood of London, he extols in 
most glowing language; but he speaks of the common fruits * 
terms which are hardly consistent with the accounts of it which 
are left by various writers of the day. He says they are seldom 
served at dessert, but that the whole population are munching them 
in the streets and at places of public amusement all day long. 
But in this case we beg to urge that the good health of the me- 
tropolis is a proof that the fruit could not be so bad as it appeared 
to our Southern connoisseur. It was a frequent amusement, he 
tells us, and so we believe it was till comparatively recent times, 
to go to the orchards and eat it on the spot, and this was often 
done in a sort of competition of gourmandise between the city 
belles and their admirers. One young woman, he avers, devoured 
the fabulous quantity of twenty pounds of cherries, beating her 
opponent by two pounds and a half. We hear, without regret, 
that her victory cost this heroine a severe illness. But, for the 
credit of our countrywomen, we would rather hope that the rector 
of Piazzola was hoaxed and the whole story is a fable. 

It is surprising that so many modern gardeners, preferring their 
own experience to the most indisputable testimony, deny the 
existence of vineyards in this country in former days, and contend 
that something different froma field for growing grapes was meant 
by this name, or that some other use than the manufacture of wine 
was made of the produce. A passage in one of these letters exactly 
explains the state of the case. Busino, at Burleigh, was taken by 
Lord Exeter into his vineyard, and there, on tasting the grapes, and 
comparing their state of forwardness with the time of year, he 
expressed his fear that they ‘ would never come to anything; 
nevertheless his noble entertainer told him that it was the family 
opinion they would make excellent wine. Possibly artificial 
means were then used to correct the excessive acidity, or it may 
have been relished from habit, just as the labourers in many 
districts enjoy the sour cider which cannot be tolerated by an 
unpractised palate and stomach. When the commerce and agri- 
culture of the country improved, it was probably found that 
neither in quality nor in price could the home-made wines com- 





* Fynes Moryson, for instance, especially extols the cherries, which Busino 
especially finds fault with. | 
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pete with those of foreign growth, and that the ground could be 
more profitably employed for other purposes. 

Busino is one of the few foreigners who do justice to our climate, 
for, though there are the usual complaints of the want of sun, 
and of the mists and rains which the ‘ocean is always sending 
forth’ to us, he says that, when there is not a high wind, this 
‘most favoured isle’ may boast perpetual spring, and he speaks 
with becoming gratitude of the immunity he enjoys here from all 
noxious insects, enumerating especially every one of those which 
interfere so much with the comfort of a foreign tour. 

In all he sees there is a constant reference to Piazzola. In 
describing any piece of insular magnificence, it is a supreme 
satisfaction to be able to add, that, fine as it is, he knows places and 
things he could mention quite as fine. The only piece of luxury 
which in his opinion defies comparison or imitation is the English 
park, and this for extent, variety of scenery, and beauty of the 
timber, he admits is unrivalled. When he observes anything which 
is undeniably not to be found at Piazzola, his first thought is how 
it may be introduced there. The sight.of the large fish in the 
moat at Strasburg set him to calculate the possibility of obtaining 
such to swim in the ample marble basins of Piazzola. When 
he visits the king’s aviary and the establishment for pheasant- 
breeding, he takes notes of all he hears, and sends elaborate 
drawings and plans, in order that the buildings, with all their 
details, may be reproduced at Piazzola. We have duly studied 
the instructions he has collected, but we need not transcribe them 
for the benefit of our sporting friends, ‘They contain no novelty, 
and they afford by their deficiencies no cause for self-complacency 
to the enlightened sportsmanship of the nineteenth century. All 
the arrangements, including what he calls ‘the clucking hens,’ 
are substantially the same as those of the present day, except, 
indeed, that we hear of no contrivance for breeding flesh-maggots 
wherewith to pamper the nasty little biped epicures. For the 
same reason we think it needless to give extracts from a letter 
which contains descriptions of the fashionable sports of the 
day, including bull and bear baiting and cock fighting. The 
account is singularly graphic and minute. The comparison of 
a cockpit to an anatomy-school is very clever and well cal- 
culated to place the scene before the eyes of his Venetian cor- 
respondent, But, with the exception that the bulls were dis- 
armed by the addition of blunt leather guards to their horns, and 
the cocks were not generally allowed artificial spurs, these savage 
sports seem to have been carried on in exactly the same manner 
which was practised to the last, when they were finally put down 
by the advancing civilization of the age, 

Late 
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Late in the year 1618 Contarini was relieved by a new envoy, 
Donato, and was ordered to take the important post of ambassador 
at Madrid. . It is a weary journey by land, and a tempestuous one 
by sea in the depth of winter, and ‘ urgent private affairs,’ as he 
failed not to plead, required his presence at home. But when the 
State commands he must not hesitate: all the ceremonies of pre- 
senting his successor, and of taking leave, were gone through with 
becoming solemnity, and Busino’s last letter is dated from Dover. 

We are sorry to part with our genial and goodhumoured 
chaplain. We have had few more candid and impartial visitors. 
He confines his narrative to what he sees; he rarely generalizes 
and never dogmatizes; and his letters afford no instance of that 
wonderful blundering which often forms the chief amusement of 
foreign accounts of our country. We are much obliged to Mr. 
Rawdon Brown for giving us in an English dress so lively and 
graphic a view of the social and political aspect of England 
under the first of the Stuarts. We are somewhat piqued at our 
good-natured critic’s being so glad to leave us. It could not be 
that he expected to like Spain better; but he is nearer by a year 
to the time of his return home, for the period of the ambassador’s 
service is limited, and no Venetian of those days could be happy 
out of Venice. 








Art. V.—Letters from High Latitudes; being some Account of 
a Voyage in the Schooner Yacht ‘ Foam, 85 0.m., to Iceland 
Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen, in 1856. By Lord Dufferin. 
London, 1857. 


N amateur arctic voyage is in itself a fair novelty, even in 
these days of general peregrination. We remember once 
asking a ‘gentleman of Kent’ to accompany us to Scotland, but 
he declined, alleging ‘that nature had placed him quite far north 
enough already, and that he never intended to take a step further 
in that direction.” The main stream of our travellers will indeed 
be always towards the south—towards the world of brighter colour 
and graceful form, with the memories of history all around it. 
Though the businesses and diversions of life, Law and Parlia- 
ment, Sport and Society, occupy our winters and our springs, few 
of us nevertheless are such devoted worshippers of nature as to 
act upon Goethe’s dictum, that the South should be seen and 
studied in its full summer season, and the North in the appro- 
priate circumstances of darkness and of cold. Thus the large 
centre of Europe, Germany and Switzerland, swarms with British 
tourists, and the Rhine becomes anything but a ‘ silent high- 
way’ 
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way’ for multitudes seeking pleasure, health, or variety. But 
the traveller of the sea, who desires to combine the tourist and 
the sailor, has not this resource. If he is not content with the 
domestic splendours of the ‘ Brilliant’ or the Solentine triumph of 
the ‘Gloriana,’ he must choose between the Mediterranean and 
the German Ocean; and thus, repelled by the sun, the more 
adventurous of our yachters have, for some years past, become 
familiar with the coasts of Scandinavia. The landsman, sated 
with luxury and his species, has been delighted to bend his sails 
towards the quiet fiords of Norway, and enjoy for months his 
almost solitary sports, dieted on milk and salmon of his own 
catching. All the best ‘ fishings’ on that coast are now as 
strictly preserved by British owners as the treeless ‘ forests’ of 
Scotland. 

Lord Dufferin and his yacht had already made this acquaint- 
ance with the northern seas, when he was seized with ambition 
to penetrate further into their secrets, and to try the skill and 
fortunes of his well-built craft amid the drifting ice and misty 
perils of the higher latitudes. He made the best preparation for 
this expedition, by engaging the servicés of an Icelandic gentle- 
man, a law-student at Copenhagen, whose companionship must 
have added much to his means of instruction, and to the results 
of the voyage. Without his friend Sigurdr, Lord Dufferin would 
never have understood the localities and their inhabitants as 
well as he has done, for though he makes no parade of his 
learning, he seems to have acquired enough knowledge of the 
language to give to his letters that air of familiar intercourse 
with persons and scenes, which is so sadly wanting in the many 
books of travels, where the wanderer goes drearily on among 
the newest and most interesting objects of observation, isolated 
in his own ignorance, or, what is little better, only connected 
with the external world through the channel of a dull interpreter. 

The little ‘ Foam’ did her duty well over Atlantic rollers and’ 
through a severe gale, reaching the harbour of Reykjavik in 
about ten days from Stornaway. The pleasure of doing the 
thing in your own small moveable house is fully appreciated in 
the following passage :— 


‘ Few people can have any notion of the coziness of a yacht’s cabin 
under such circumstances. After having remained for several hours 
on deck in the presence of the tempest, peering through the darkness 
at those black liquid walls of water, moaning above you in ceaseless 
agitation, or tumbling over in cataracts of gleaming foam—the wind 
roaring through the rigging—timbers creaking as if the ship would 
break its heart—the spray and rain beating in your face—everything 
around im tumult—suddenly to descend into the quiet of a snug —, 

light 
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lighted little cabin, with the fire-light dancing on the white-washed 
chintz, the well-furnished book-shelves, and all the innumerable knick- 
knacks that decorate its walls—little Edith’s portrait looking so serene 
—everything about you as bright and fresh as a lady’s boudoir in 
May-Fair, the certainty of being a good three hundred miles from any 
troublesome shore, all combine to inspire a feeling of comfort and 
security difficult to describe. —pp. 23-24. 


The comfort we understand, but the security seems doubtful. 
We have heard an aéronaut say that all sense of danger was 
at once taken away in his ‘ high latitudes,’ by the entire repose 
of the boat in which he sat, and by the huge apparatus above, 
which sustained and protected him. But, if the first part of the 
description of our noble seaman is correct, the knick-knacks 
and the pictures and the books must have shook and rattled and 
tumbled in proportion—unless, indeed, the figure-head of the fair 
duchess, modelled in bronze by the hands of Marochetti himself, 
threw a magical charm of repose over the freight she was con- 
ducting through the tumultuous water. 

The hospitality of the Icelanders is proverbial, but it is clear 
that the traveller must not be a teetotaller, ‘ To break bread, 
or, more correctly speaking, to crack a bottle with the master of 
the house, is as essential an element of a morning-call as the 
making a bow or shaking hands, and to refuse to take off your 
glass would be as great an incivility as to decline taking off 
your hat.’ Lord Dufferin was in somewhat a hard case, having, he 
says, ‘lived five-and-twenty years without touching wine ;’ but 
then, he adds—was he not Mr, Sheridan’s great-grandson, and an 
Irish peer to boot? So he conformed creditably to the habits of 
the place, and at the entertainment given him by the governor 
seems to have acted with discretion and distinction, He ran the 
gauntlet of twenty healths, and any number of public toasts, 
without flinching ; but from his description of his sensations, his 
clear recollection of the incidents of the banquet and of his own 
speeches in high-bred dog-Latin is as remarkable a feat of 
memory as the dialogues of Lord Malmesbury with the Empress 
Catherine, or even of the children of La Salette with the divine 
apparition. He does not, however, appear to have been sub- 
jected to the experience which a friend of ours, travelling in 
Lapland, underwent, of having his head gently shaken at intervals 
during the drinking-bout, to give an agreeable additional oscil- 
lation to the brain. 

This .habitual knowledge of colloquial Latin among the edu- 
cated inhabitants of Iceland frequently impresses strangers with 
surprise at the existence of such an accomplishment in a people 
so far separated from the civilised world, And yet it is to this 
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very isolation that the custom is mainly owing. It obtains, more 
or less, throughout Scandinavia, and is a proof that these coun- 
tries have not been altogether affected by the disintegrating 
process which has broken up the common classical culture of 
modern Europe. Iceland in this respect is where our ancestors 
were three hundred years ago: what was the scholarly and 
gentlemanlike medium of intercourse among the inhabitants of 
the west still remains unforgotten in these remoter regions, and has 
yet to be thrust out by the pressure of various knowledge, or the 
more distinct assertion of individual and national intelligence. 
What may indeed justly excite the admiration of thoughtful men 
is the reflection that, while the language of the conquerors and 
civilisers of Europe is dead in those great societies of mankind 
which it has done so much to correct and to enlighten, it is still a 
living speech among nations whom Rome never knew, and here 
serves to bring together in familiar intercourse of ideas a high- 
born son of the ‘g/acialis Ierne* and the simple inhabitants of 
the most distant domain of mythological geography, the northern 
Atlantis—the ‘Island of the unblessed ’—Thule. 

Not that Iceland can in any sense be said to be deficient in 
native literature; on the contrary, there is something almost 
comic in the disproportionate amount of legend and chronicle 
which has been accumulated about the fortunes of this Scandi- 
navian colony. The interior of the country has remained for 
centuries uninhabited and, in fact, unexplored ; and the popula- 
tion on the coasts and fiords do not occupy a sixth part of the 
surface of the island. 'The few commercial towns are almost lost 
to the eye in the deep ravines in which they stand, and the vil- 
lages consist of houses so thinly scattered as hardly to disturb 
the drear dominion of ice and fire— 

— Quamvis nimio fervens exuberat estu 

Scit nivibus servare fidem, pariterque favillis 

Durescit glacies, tanti secura vaporis 

Arcano defensa gelu ; fumoque fideli 

Lambit contiguas innoxia flamma pruinas.’ f 
Of the amount of population in distant times it is difficult to 
Judge ; it probably never approached the census of 1832, which 
was 53,000. There is a record of an enumeration taken by a 
bishop in 1090, which gives the number of occupiers of land at 
4000, not including the servile classes; and at the beginning 
of the last century a rough calculation gave about 50,000 as the 
population of the whole island. But whatever was the amount 





* Claudian, de Quart. Cons. Hon., v. 35. 
+ Claudian, Rapt. Pros., lib. i, v, 164-168, 
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it was frequently reduced in an incredible degree Py pestilence, 
famine, and the catastrophes of an angry nature. The smallpox 


in 1707 swept off 18,000 lives, a famine a few years after 10,000 
more ; and we will give Lord Dufferin’s description of the great 
volcanic eruption of 1783 :— 


‘ Toward the end of May a light-bluish fog began to float along the 
confines of the untrodden tracts of Skapta, accompanied, in the begin- 
ning of June, by a great trembling of the earth. On the 8th of that 
month immense pillars of smoke collected over the hill country towards 
the north, and, coming down against the wind in a southerly direction, 
enveloped the whole district of Sida in darkness, A whirlwind of 
ashes then swept over the face of the country, and, on the 10th, innu- 
merable fire-spouts were seen leaping and glaring amid the icy hollows 
of the mountain, while the river Skapta, one of the largest in the island, 
having first rolled down to the plain a vast volume of fetid waters 
mixed with sand, suddenly disappeared. Two days afterwards a stream 
of lava, issuing from sources to which no one has ever been able to pene- 
rate, came sliding down the bed of the dried-up river; and in a little 
time, though the channel was six hundred feet deep and two hundred 
feet broad, the glowing deluge overflowed its banks, crossed the low 
country of Medalland, ripping the turf up before it like a table-cloth, 
and poured into a great lake whose affrighted waters flew hissing and 
screaming into the air at the approach of the fiery intruder. Within a 
few more days the basin of the lake itself was completely filled; and, 
having separated into two streams, the unexhausted torrent again re- 
commenced its march—in one direction overflowing some ancient lava- 
fields, in the other re-entering the channel of the Skapta, and leaping 
down the lofty cataract of Stapafoss. .... The eruption of sand, 
ashes, pumice, and lava continued till the end of August, when the 
Plutonic drama concluded with a violent earthquake. For a whole 
year a canopy of cinder-laden cloud hung over the island. Sand and 
ashes irretrievably overwhelmed thousands of acres of fertile pasturage.’ 
The Faroe Islands, the Shetlands, and the Orkneys were deluged with 
volcanic dust, which perceptibly contaminated even the pure skies of 
England and Holland. Mephitic vapours tainted the atmosphere of 
the entire island—even the grass, which no cinder-rain had stifled, 
completely withered up ; the fish perished in the poisoned sea. Stephen- 
son has calculated that 9000 men, 28,000 horses, 11,000 cattle, 190,000 
sheep died from the effects of this one eruption.’—pp. 111, 112, 113. 


te And it is inasmall community subject to visitations like these, 
separated from the brotherhood of mankind by a wide tract of 
dangerous ocean, that there has existed a continuous literature 
of which any European nation might be proud. By oral rhap- 
sodies, by runic staves, and by manuscripts, the heroes of this 
little society have been celebrated, and its history recorded, for 
near a thousand years with a memorable fervour and curious ac- 
curacy. We know that there have been 
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‘Bards who died content on pleasant sward, 

Leaving great verse unto a little clan ;’ 
but that this rude life, with no better inspiration than the Ber- 
serker frenzy and the asperities of nature, should have gene- 
rated hundreds of men of more or less poetical temperament, is a 
strange phenomenon. Lord Dufferin calls the first galley that 
transported the pirate chiefs to this wild settlement ‘the May- 
flower of the period ;’ but the Pilgrim Fathers had no Skalds to 
recount their early hardships, their Indian forays, and the esta- 
blishment of the empire of the Western hemisphere. 

It is an interesting speculation to examine how far this ima- 
ginative facility was affected and modified in continental Scan- 
dinavia by the introduction of Southern forms of thought and 
speech, by the contemporaneous influences of the Christian 
religion and the Pagan literature, the advent of both to Iceland 
being long delayed by the intervening ocean. Nevertheless the 
communication of Iceland with the mainland of Europe, and even 
with its southern portion, must have been far more frequent than 
the local circumstances would render probable ; and the mere fact 
that, in 1477, the Genoese Columbus found his way there, and 
listened with his prescient mind to the traditions of yet more occi- 
dental shores, is a proof that this arctic island was no rare quest of 
marine adventure. But all this is not sufficient to account for 
the singular miniature portraiture of the history of Europe which 
the annals of Iceland represent. or there too we follow the 
legendary life and rule of Arthur or of Siegfried—the establishment 
of order and unity under chiefs as noteable in their own sphere as 
Charlemagne—the transition from paganism to Christianity, with 
its violences and its concessions, its martyrdoms for truth, and its 
retention of superstition—the constitution of a republican govern- 
ment, free and strong, supported by the councils of the wisest and 
the arms of the strongest—the gradual decline of the spirit of 
independence, and the increasing feuds of the aristocracy ending 
in submission to the Norwegian crown—the principles of 
the Reformation received from the lips of Luther himself by 
the priest Gottschalksen, assisted by the first printing-press 
brought to Iceland by the Roman bishop to counteract the 
new doctrines, and confirmed by the blood of both priests and 
laymen, shed on the scaffold and in the field of civic strife— 
the decline of the national energy both in literature and in private 
life as the country became more and more a dependency on a 
foreign state, and its commerce passed into the hands of 
strangers—all incidents of the progressive condition of the mind 
and manners of the large bodies of civilized men, massed under 
the names of the different hations of Europe. 

Lord 
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Lord Dufferin had originally intended, after visiting the 
Geysers, to stretch right across the island to the north, and there 
meet his yacht to convey him to Jan Mayen and Spitzbergen, 
But Prince Jerome Napoleon having arrived in ‘ La Reine Hor- 
tense,’ a screw corvette of 1100 tons, proposed to take the ‘ Foam’ 
in tow at least as far as the former island. ‘This was so manifest 
a saving of time that the expedition into the interior of Ice- 
land was abandoned. The travellers encamped at the Geysers, 
which behaved with their usual caprice, but at last afforded 
a good specimen of their wonderful attributes. But Lord Duf- 
ferin seems to have been most impressed with ‘ Thingvalla,’ the 
‘Plain of Parliament,’ where the councils of the nation were 
held from the earliest days of independence up to the beginning 
of the present century—where the courts of judicature decided all 
important causes—where the consistory for ecclesiastical matters 
was convened—where, in the old magical days, witches were 
precipitated from a high rock into the burning pile—and where 
ordinary criminals continued to be executed till late times. It is 
a broad lake of lava lying between two tremendous chasms that 
form its lateral boundaries and mark the limits of the disruption by 
which it was caused, covered in summer with green birch brush- 
wood and sloping down to a sheet of clear emerald water. The 
surface is shattered into a network of innumerable crevices and 
fissures, making the course of the visitor to these scenes of 
ancient constitutional rights as dangerous as that of the inter- 
preter of any Act of the present British Legislature. Two 
excellent engravings give a lively notion of this remarkable 
locality. 

Leaving Reykjavik Harbour, the French Prince (who seems to 
make a very intelligent use of the high position his family has 
reassumed, by visiting the most interesting parts of the world in 
the way to acquire the best information) led the ‘ Foam’ round 
the base of Snaefell along the north-western coast of Iceland, 
which spreads itself out in the ocean like a huge human hand 
just reaching over the Arctic circle, while between the mountain 
fingers run up the gloomy fiords to the length of twenty, thirty, 
and even forty miles, 


‘ Anything more grand and mysterious than the appearance of their 
solemn portals, as we passed across from bluff to bluff, it is impossible 
to conceive. Each might have served as a separate entrance to some 
poet’s hell—so drear and fatal seemed the vista one’s eye just caught 
receding between the endless ranks of precipice and pyramid. There 
is something, moreover, particularly mystical in the effect of the grey 
dreary atmosphere of an arctic night through whose uncertain medium 
mountain and headland loom as impalpable as the frontiers of a demon 
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world; and as I kept gazing on the glimmering peaks and monstrous 
crags and shattered stratifications, heaped up along the coast in cyclopean 
disorder, I understood how natural it was that the Scandinavian 
mythology, of whose mysteries the Icelanders were ever the natural 
guardians and interpreters, should have assumed that broad massive sim- 
plicity which is its most beautiful characteristic. Amid the rugged 
features of such a country, the refinements of paganism would have been 
dwarfed to insignificance. How out of place would seem a Jove with 
his beard in ringlets, a sleek Bacchus, a trim Apollo, an ambrosial 
Venus, a slim Diana, and all their attendant group of Oreads and 
Cupids, amid the ocean mists and ice-bound torrents, the fire-scathed 
mountains and four months night, of a Jand which the opposing forces 
of heat and cold have selected for a battle-field.’ 


From these and some eloquent remarks that follow on the pre- 
dominance of the ideas of strength, courage, endurance, and self- 
sacrifice, over those of beauty, in the northern paganism, it is 
clear that in all Lord Dufferin’s Arctic experiences he has never 
visited the ‘Isle of Rabbits. Not that he would have there 
found any contradiction of his theory, but, if he had been there, 
he could never have omitted to connect the locality with his 
mythological lucubrations. So we will give the story of the 
‘Isle of Rabbits’ from other sources, and we select an account 
of it from one doubly veridical, and tell it as it was told by Niels 
Andersen to Heinrich Heine.* 


‘ IT cannot describe the exact position of the island; in fact since its 
discovery, nobody has been able to get at it, the great size of the ice- 
bergs that tower about its shores seldom permitting any approach. ‘The 
crew of a Russian whaler who were cast upon that coast by the northern 
storms are the only party known to have landed there, and that is 
about a hundred years ago. When the sailors drove their boat ashore, 
they found the island waste and desolate. Some tufts of broom waved 
mournfully over the sand-drifts, only here and there some dwarf firs 
raised their heads, or some barren brush-wood trailed along the ground. 
A number of rabbits leapt in and out and gave their name to the 
locality. One single wretched hut was the only intimation that the 
place was inhabited by a human being. When the sailors entered it 
they beheld an old man, unspeakably old, miserably clothed in rabbit 
skins stitched together, seated on a stone stool before the hearth, and 
warming his thin hands and shaky knees over the flickering brush- 
wood. Near him on his right hand stood a bird of very large dimen- 
sions, which had some resemblance to an eagle, but which in process 
of time had so moulted its feathers that there was nothing left but the 
long rough quills, which gave the poor naked brute a most foolish and 
at the same time a hideous aspect. On the left of the old man, a large 
hairless goat crouched upon the ground, whose appearance of advanced . 
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age contrasted curiously with the full udder and fresh red teats that 
hung below. 

‘ Among the Russian sailors who landed on the Rabbit Island there 
happened to be several Greeks, and one of them, never thinking that 
the owner of the hut could understand him, said in the Grecian 
language to one of his comrades :—“ This old chap is either a ghost or 
a bad demon;” he had no sooner uttered these words than the old man 
suddenly raised himself from his stone seat, and the seamen beheld with 
great astonishment a tall stately figure, which, notwithstanding advanced 
age, held itself erect, with an air of regal dignity and command, and 
almost touched the projecting cornice with its head. The features 
though worn and wrinkled bore traces of original beauty, they were 
noble and clearly defined: some few silver hairs straggled over the 
brow furrowed by pride and time. The eyes looked out pale and fixed 
* but with earnest meaning, and from the deep indented lips these words 
sonorously issued in the fine old Hellenic dialect : ‘‘ You are mistaken, 
young man, I am neither a ghost nor an evil demon, I am an unfortu- 
nate being who has seen better days. But who are ye?” The sailors 
explained to the old man the catastrophe of their shipwreck, and asked 
him in return for information about the island. He was not, however, 
very liberal in his communications. He said that he had inhabited the 
island from time immemorial, and that its bulwarks of ice afforded him 
a secure refuge from his implacable enemies. He lived mainly upon 
the rabbits which he caught, and every year, when the drifting icebergs 
' became a solid mass, there came on sledges some troops of savages who 
sold him the bare necessaries of life in exchange for his rabbit-skins. 
The whales who flocked about the island were his chief amusement 
and society. It gave him indeed great delight to hear once more the 
accents of his mother tongue, for he too was a Greek, and on his part 
he requested his countrymen to tell him all they knew of the present 
state of Greece. They were shocked to see the malicious pleasure 
which he manifested when they told him how the great symbol of 
Christendom no longer waved over the Grecian cities, but he did not 
seem quite satisfied when he heard that the Crescent was triumphant in 
its stead. It was singular that none of the seamen knew the names of 
the towns which the old man asked after, and which he assured them 
were flourishing in his time, while the appellations of the towns and 
villages of Greece, which the sailors spoke of, seemed to be equally 
strange to him. The mariners wondered, and the old man shook his 
head mournfully at this misunderstanding. They remarked that he 
had a thorough knowledge of all the localities of the country, that he 
- was familiar with the bays, the capes, and the promontories, and that 
he could describe the smallest hills and most insignificant clusters of 
rocks, with an accuracy and distinctness, which made his ignorance of 
the common names of places most surprising. He inquired with espe- 
cial interest, and indeed with a certain anxiety, after one old temple, 
which he assured them in his time had been the pride and glory of the 
whole of Greece. But none of his hearers were acquainted with the 

‘name, which he uttered with a tender earnestness, until the old man had 
' 80 
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‘so cireumstantially described the position of the temple, that a young 
sailor at once recognised to what he was alluding. 

‘ The youth said that it could be no other than the place where he 
himself was born, and where in his childhood he had long tended his 
father’s swine. There he had seen ruins of the oldest masonry, signs 

-of past magnificence. Here and there some few huge marble columns 
still stood erect, either single or connected by broad cornices, out of 
_ whose crevices, grew and hung long tresses of honeysuckle and con- 
volvulus. Other columns, some of them of roseate marble, lay shat- 
tered on the ground, and the long grass choked up the precious capitals 
all beautifully carved with tracery of leaves and flowers. Large slabs 
of marble, square blocks, and three-cornered roof-ti!es were strewn 
about, half-buried in the earth, and overhung by a lerge wild fig-tree 
which sprung out of the rubbish. ‘ Under the shade uf this tree,” con- 
tinued the lad, “ he had passed many hours tracing out the curious 
figures that came so round and clear out of the great stones, and repre- 
senting all kinds of games and battles so pretty and pleasant to look 
upon ; but, alas! so often damaged by the weather or overgrown with 
moss and ivy. His father, whom he had asked to explain to him the 
mysterious meaning of those columns and sculptures, had once told him 
that they were the remains of an ancient temple, which in the old time 
had been inhabited by an accursed Heathen God, who had committed 
murders and all sorts of abominations: that in his honour the blind 
pagans had sacrificed as many as a hundred oxen at a time, that the 
hollowed block of marble into which the blood of the victims had 

‘flowed had been preserved, and was in fact the very stone trough which 
he, the son, was then using to collect rain-water for the pigs, and to hold 
all kinds of refuse for their food.” 

‘ So spoke the Grecian youth ; the old man heaved a deep sigh—deep 
with unutterable sorrow—and sank down as if shattered upon the stone 
stool, covered his face with his hands, and wept like a child. The 
great bird screeched horribly, stretched wide its huge mangy wings, 
and menaced the strangers with its beak and claws. But the old goat 
licked her master’s hand, and bleated sadly and consolingly. A mys- 
terious sense of discomfort came over the sailors at this spectacle, they 
slipped quietly out of the hut, and felt quite relieved when they were 
.out of hearing of the old man’s sobs, the old goat’s bleat, the old bird’s 
cry. When they returned to their ship they related their adventure to 
all on board, among whom was a Russian savant, Professor in the 
Faculty of Philosophy in the University of Kasan, who declared the 
incident to be of the highest importance, and laying his fore-finger 
significantly to his nose, assured the party that the old man on the 
island was indisputably the heathen god Jupiter, son of Saturn and 
Rhea, once King of all the Gods, The bird by his side was clearly the 
Eagle, which had held the thunderbolts within its claws, and the Goat 
could be no one else but Althea, the venerable nurse who had given 
suck to the god in his infancy in Crete, and who still sustained him in 
his banishment with her immortal milk. 

This was Niels Andersen’s story, and its relation I confess filled my 
soul 
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soul with sorrow. He whom Homer had sung and Phidias had moulded 
in gold and ivory—he who had only to wink with one eye, and the old orb 
of earth was shaken to its centre—he who had possessed the favours of 
Leda, Alkmene, Semele, Danae, Kalisto, Io, Leto, Europa, &c. &c., 
he must hide himself at last behind the icebergs of the North Pole, 
and sell his rabbit-skins for a wretched livelihood like a scabby Savo- 
yard.’ 

Thus it is that the mythology of the South becomes adapted to 
the circumstances of the North, and gets invested with the attri- 
butes proper to a more vigorous clime, 

We will now return to ‘ La Reine Hortense,’ whose relations 
with the ‘ Foam’ are duly recorded in the ‘ Moniteur’ of the 31st 
of July, 1856. There it appears that ‘la petite goelette anglaise 
nous suit bravement, bondissant dans notre sillage, n’évitant, que 
par une surveillance continue et de vigoureux coups de barre, 
les glagons que nous avions dépassés.’ But on the 11th of July 
it became evident to the French commander that Jan Mayen 
was blocked up by the ice, at least along the north coast, and 
that a circuit to the eastward must consume more coal than 
they could afford. It was therefore intimated to Lord Dufferin that 
the expedition was abandoned; but the brave yachter answered 
that ‘se trouvant hors des glaces, et libre de ses mouvements, il 
préférait continuer seul son voyage : aussitét les amarres qui lient 
Jes deux navires sont larguées, un hurrah d’adieu se fait entendre, 
et en un clin d’cil la goélette anglaise disparait dans la brume.’ 

M. Babinet, of the French Institute, had stated that for many 
years the island of Jan Mayen had been inaccessible,* which 
perhaps had checked the zeal of the ‘Reine Hortense,’ but only 
increased the determination of the ‘Foam.’ Not but that Lord 
Dufferin is inclined to believe that the temperature of these lati- 
tudes gradually has grown colder, corn having been grown in 
Iceland in former years, which would now be impossible. There 
is a melancholy record of the climate of Jan Mayen in the journal 
of the last survivor of the seven Dutch seamen who volunteered, at 
the desire of their government, to remain there during the winter 
of 1635-6, for the purpose of testing the practicability of a 
settlement for whaling purposes. They all perished. ‘The last 
words were written by a dying hand on the 30th of April. On 
the 4th of June each was found lifeless in his own hut, one with 
an open Prayer-book by his side, the other in the act of applying 
ointment to his stiffened joints. The reader of this sad document 
of honest duty will be reminded of the English missionaries who 
a few years ago, at the other extremity of the globe, met a 
similar fate, and will recall with reverence the triumphant faith 





* Journal des Débats, 30 Dec. 1856. 
and 
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and unearthly peace of the last hours of Williams and his com- 
panions in the caves of Terra del Fuego. 

The ice now became the peril and the delight of the adven- 
turers in the little schooner. It was field-ice, and comparatively 
flat, except where the strong pressure forced one ledge above 
the other, and then the blocks sometimes rose full thirty feet 
above the sea-level. The quaintness of form and brilliancy of 
colour afforded ceaseless amusement, but the solidity of the 
masses required skilful steering as they kept striking on the 
bows or sharply scraping along the ship’s sides, The mountains 
of land-ice which are generated among the bays and straits within 
Baffin’s Bay enter the Atlantic south of Iceland, and are rarely 
seen eastward or northward of Cape Farewell. We have just 
received a volume of verse by a young poet,* in which the 
impression of these magnificent objects is conveyed with so 
much force, that we are glad to have this opportunity of inserting 
it, including, as it does, the image of the great navigator, the last 
of the Polar heroes, to determine whose fate with the certainty 
his countrymen desire, a gallant captain and crew have started 
within a few weeks from the Hebrides. This pious crusade may 
possibly have been best left, as it has been, to congugal affection 
and friendly zeal, but the British government need not have 
refused that assistance which it could have so cheaply afforded, 
nor have discourteously dismantled the ‘ Resolute’ a month after 
its presentation by the United States to England, for fear that a 
demand might be made for its return to the scene of its exploits 
and its dangers. 

PassinG THE ICEBERGS. 


‘A fearless shape of brave device, 

Our vessel drives through mist and rain 
Between the floating sheets of ice, 

Those navies of the northern main ; 
Those Arctic ventures blindly hurled, 

The proofs of Nature’s olden force, 
Like fragments of a crystal world 

Long shattered from its skiey course. 
These are the buccaneers that fright 

The middle sea with dream of wrecks, 
And freeze the south winds in their flight, 

And chain the Gulf-stream to their decks, 
At every dragon prow and helm 

There stands some Viking as of yore, 
Grim heroes from the boreal realm 

Where Odin rules the spectral shore. 





* Rural Poems, by Thomas Buchanan Read. 
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And oft beneath the sun or moon 

Their swift and eager falchions glow ; 
While, like a storm-vexed wind, the rune 

Comes chafing through some beard of snow. 
And when the far north flashes up 

With fires of mingled red and gold, 
They know that many a blazing cup 

Is brimming to the absent bold. 
Up signal there! and let us hail 

Yon looming phantom as we pass ; 
Note all her fashion, hull and sail, 

Within the compass of your glass! 
See at her mast the stedfast glow 

Of that one star of Odin’s throne ; 
Up with our flag, and let us show 

The Constellation on our own! 
And speak her well; for she might say, 

If from her heart the words could thaw, 
Great news from some far frozen bay 

Or the remotest Esquimaux. 
Might tell of channels yet untold, 

That sweep the pole from sea to sea ; 
Of lands which God designs to hold 

A mighty people yet to be ; 
Of wonders which alone prevail 

Where day and darkness dimly meet ; 
Of all which spreads the Arctic sail ; 

Of Franklin and his venturous fleet : 
How, haply, at some glorious goal 

His anchor holds, his sails are furled, 
That fame has named him on her scroll, 

** Columbus of the Polar World.” 
Or how his ploughing barques wedge on 

Through splintering fields, with battered shares, 
Lit only by that spectral dawn, 

The mask that mocking darkness wears ; 
Or how, o’er embers black and few, 

The last of shivered masts and spars, 
He sits amid his frozen crew 

In council with the norland stars. 
No answer, but the sullen flow 

Of ocean heaving long and vast! 
An Argosy of ice and snow, 

The voiceless North swings proudly past.’ 


The perseverance of Lord Dufferin was crowned with success : 
he saw the mighty cone of Beerenberg pierce the clear air ‘ in all 
the grandeur of 6870 feet, girdled by a single zone of pearly 
vapour, from underneath whose floating folds seven enormous 

glaciers 
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glaciers rolled down into the sea.’ These broad rivers transfixed 
in their rapidest course, caught with the very foam upon them, 
‘the fleeting wreaths of spray stiffened to the immobility of 
sculpture,’ produce a striking impression of contrast between the 
actual tranquillity and silence of their being, and the violent 
descending energy expressed by their agitated forms. The party 
got on shore with some difficulty, and their landing-place will be 
known in future charts as ‘ Clandeboye Creek.’ 

Eight hundred miles of sea traversed in eight days brought 
the ‘Foam’ to the shores of Lapland, and we commend to our 
readers the lively description of Hammerfest and Lapland life, 
which our voyagers left with regret to seek their ‘ ultima Thule,’ 
Spitzbergen. They started with the gloomiest forebodings; two 
hundred miles of ice lay off the northern and western coast of 
that island and the eastern side is never open, and but for Lord 
Dufferin’s confident knowledge of the course and effect of the 
Gulf-stream the attempt would have been altogether futile. 


‘The entire configuration of the Arctic ice is determined by the 
action of that mysterious current on its edges. Bending up against 
the west side of South America, the ascending stream skirts the coasts 
of Chili and Peru, and is then deflected in a westerly direction across 
the Pacific Ocean, where it takes the name of the Equatorial Current. 
Having completely encircled Australia, it enters the Indian Sea, sweeps 
up round the Cape of Good Hope, and, crossing the Atlantic, sweeps 
into the Gulf of Mexico.’—pp. 261, 262. 


This ‘ river of the ocean,’ swifter and of greater volume than the 
Mississippi or the Amazon, cleaves with its tepid indigo-coloured 
flood the great Atlantic, arched above the ordinary sea-level 
toward the centre by the pressure of the liquid banks, laving the 
coasts of Britain, Ireland, and Norway, until abreast of the South 
Cape, the almost exhausted stream is divided by a gelid current 
from the Arctic regions into two branches, one losing itself along 
the west coast of Spitzbergen, the other taking refuge in Varangar 
Fiord, which, it may be remembered, has lately been made an 
object of especial convention with Russia, on account of its con- 
venient winter harbourage. 

Thus Lord Dufferin argued that if he could only strike into 
the Gulf-stream, its genial waters would carry him past the icy 
barriers into some harbour of the remote island he had the 
ambition to visit, and the most agreeable moment of the whole 
voyage must have been that in which, after ten days’ continual 
disappointment, this calculation proved to be correct, and two 
hours before it had been agreed that the attempt should be 
abandoned, the ‘Foam’ came up with a long low point of ice 
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stretching far to the westward, and thence beyond lay an open 
sea, 


‘Tce still stretches toward the land on the starboard side; but we 
don’t care for it now, the schooner’s head is pointing E. and by S. At 
one o’clock we sight Amsterdam Island, about thirty miles on the port 
bow; then come “ the seven ice-hills,” as seven enormous glaciers are 
called, that roll into the sea between lofty ridges of gneiss and mica slate, 
a little to the northward of Prince Charles’s Foreland. Clearer and 
more defined grows the outline of the mountains, some coming forward 
while others recede; their very tints appear less even, fading here and 
there into pale yellows and greys ; veins of shadows score the steep sides 
of the hills; the articulations of the rocks become visible; and now, at 
last, we glide under the limestone peaks of Mitre Cape, past the 
marble arches of King’s Bay on one side, and the pinnacle of the Vogel 
Rock on the other, into the quiet channel that separates the foreland 
from the main.’—p. 297. 


Complete is the desolation and solitude of that ‘ English Bay ;7 
not a sign of vitality in the whole panorama of primeval rocks, 
eternal ice, and that strange strip of tropical sea which does not 
even break upon the coast. The travellers had been told to expect 
reindeer, but not a horn was visible, and after some days’ search 
a few ptarmigan and a Polar bear were the only spoils of the 
chace. On the beach they found a grey deal coffin, the lid torn 
off by the wind, and a skeleton bleaching within; near it stood 
a rude cross with a half-erased Dutch inscription, and about it 
lay broken spars, oars, and a flag-staff, mingled with logs of drift 
wood floated from American forests far away—strange com- 
panions to meet on this Arctic shore. 

Here we leave our voyagers ; their adventures on their return 
by Throndhjem have no such claim to singularity and interest 
as those of the ‘ Unprotected females in Norway,’ who, in a very 
amusing little book, have lately told us how they wore scarlet 
trowsers to frighten the wolves and light-up the scenery, and 
have warned their countrywomen never to think of travelling 
without a gun! We should have been glad if our limits had 
permitted us to reproduce some of Lord Dufferin’s excellent 
versions of Northern Sagas in his picturesque prose or graceful 
verse, but we must content ourselves with a general expression of 
satisfaction at this his first appearance as an author, and assure 
him, that if he exhibits the same pleasant temperament and 
accomplished mind, combined with the more serious qualities 
this enterprise must have tested and confirmed, on any other occa- 
sion, he need not fear the result. We can only desire that his 
example may find many imitators; that other persons fortunate 

enough 
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enough to possess these means of commodious transit over the 
waters may use them with as much spirit and as much utility, and 
in that case we are sure there will be no complaint of the decline 
of this hardy, healthy, and especially British diversion.* 








Art. VI.—1. The Acquirements and principal Obligations and 
Duties of the Parish Priest. A Course of Lectures delivered 
at the University of Cambridge to the Students in Divinity. 
By Rev. J. J- Blunt, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1856. 

- Mental Culture required for Christian Ministers. A Sermon 
delivered in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, on occasion of 
the Consecration of William Fitzgerald, D.D., Bishop of Cork. 
March 8th, 1857. By Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. London, 1857. 

. Plain Sermons preached to a Country Congregation. By Rev. 
J.J. Blunt, B.D. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1857. 

. A History of the Christian Church during the first Three 
Centuries. By the Rev. J. J. Blunt, B.D. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 
1856. 

. Addresses and Charges of Edward Stanley, D.D., late Bishop 
of Norwich. With a Memoir. By his son, Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1851. 

. Bishop Blomfield and his Times. An Historical Sketch. By 
the Rev. George Edward Biber, LL.D., Perpetual Curate of 
Roehampton. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1857. 


HE most famous works in the English language on the duties 

of the parochial clergy are Herbert’s ‘ Country Parson, 
Baxter’s ‘ Reformed Pastor,’ and Bishop Burnet’s ‘ Pastoral Care.’ 
The primary intention of Herbert was his own improvement. 
He sketched the character of a village minister that ‘he might 
have a mark to aim at, which I will set,’ he says, ‘as high as I 
can, since he shoots higher that threatens the moon, than he that 
aims at a tree.’ For many years of his life he had aimed ata 
high mark of another kind. A favourite of James I., he aspired 
to the office of Secretary of State; and when the death of the 
King destroyed his expectations he withdrew into retirement, 
and, in the mortification of disappointment, had many conflicts 





* It is only just to mention that the ‘Titania’ schooner, belonging to 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, not ouly accommodated its owner in his expedition to 
Egypt to investigate the practicability of the Suez Canal, but was lately placed at 
the service of the British Association to prosecute their astronomical inquiries in 
the island of Teneriffe. 
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of mind whether to renew the chase after worldly honours, or to 
study theology and enter into orders. Addison tells, in one of 
his ‘ Spectators,’ that he could not refrain from a smile on read- 
ing a passage, in which ‘ Mr. Baxter represents it as a great 
blessing, that in his youth he very narrowly escaped getting a place 
at Court.’ For once the smile of the moralist was misapplied. 
What seemed to him a ludicrous simplicity, proceeded from a 
wisdom deeper than his own; and Herbert, who had tried the 
career, would have thanked God with all his heart for the frus- 
trated hopes which had led him to exchange a palace for a 
parsonage. He was ordained deacon in 1626, when he was 
thirty-three years of age, and he thenceforth resolved to devote 
the whole of his powers to Him who gave them. One vanity 
appears to have clung to him for a time. Walton mentions, that 
in the days when he danced attendance upon the Court, he had 
a ‘genteel humour for clothes.’ The same ‘genteel humour’ 
which distinguished the courtier was conspicuous in the clergy- 
man, and he continued to wear a silk suit and a sword. Through 
the interest of his kinsman, Lord Pembroke, he was presented, in 
1630, to the living of Bemerton, near Salisbury ; but after much 
‘ fasting, prayer, and reflection, he hesitated, from his rigid sense 
of pastoral responsibility, to accept the post. In this state of 
irresolution he met Laud at Wilton, who convinced him that his 
repugnance was a sin; and the first result of his determination 
to undertake the cure of souls was, that a tailor was sent for that 
evening to make him ‘canonical clothes.’ The canonical mind 
he already possessed, and when a year later he drew up his 
description of a model clergyman, there is every reason to believe 
that the picture in its outlines was a true representation of his daily 
life. A large part, indeed, of the fascination of the book con- 
sists in the sincerity which pervades its holiness. There are no 
affected raptures, no high-wrought strains of a purely verbal 
piety, but there is an air of simple reality in the saintly portrait 
which wins admiration and enforces conviction beyond all the 
artifices of rhetoric. There is, too, a charm in the quaintness of 
the style which partly appertained to the man and partly to the 
age, and produces the same kind of reverential emotion which 
is felt in the presence of an antiquated building. Time is a 
great artist. What he does not destroy he usually improves, and 
to the conceptions of the original workman he superadds a soul- 
subduing sentiment which is all his own. If on this account we 
are sometimes betrayed into admiring the very faults of by-gone 
centuries, our veneration for what is excellent is greatly raised. 
A book may sometimes be the best for no other reason than 
because it is the oldest. 
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As the work of Herbert was designed for his individual use 
he has chiefly confined himself to describing what the ‘ Country 
Parson’ ought to be, without an especial reference to the charac- 
teristic failings of his own generation. Yet here and there we 
obtain those glimpses, which are always so interesting, of the 
customs of the age. Drinking was the prevailing vice; and he 
notes among the qualities of the good pastor that he does not 
tipple at alehouses. The nobles had still their resident chap- 
lains ; and he warns these spiritual overseers of the mansions of 
the great, that they must be to the inmates what the ordinary 
clergyman is to his parishioners. He says of the Parson on 
a journey, that he does not leave his ministerial office behind 
him, ‘ but is himself wherever he is.’ For the chaplain to be 
himself was usually difficult, and sometimes impossible. Few 
of the nobility liked those precise ministers, who, as Baxter has 
it, ‘would not let them go quietly to hell.’ ‘The divine who was 
true to his sacred office was an offence to his patron, and the 
worldly alone could breathe freely in an atmosphere which was 
not that of the sanctuary. Bad men will never be wanting to 
swallow the bait, from which good men turn aside; and there 
can be no reason to regret the discontinuance of a system which 
discredited the clergy without improving the laity. The custom 
was declining when Burnet, in 1708, wrote the conclusion to the 
‘ History of his Own Time; and most of the chaplains who 
remained are said by him to have been ‘light and idle, vain and 
insolent, impertinent and pedantic.’ 

A practice that was beginning to abate in the days of Herbert, 
and has almost ceased in our own, met with his especial appro- 
bation: this was the annual perambulation of the boundaries of 
the parish. The usage was necessary in times when enclosures 
were not general, and there was either no division at all or only 
a strip of untilled ground. The exhortation in the Homilies, 
which is directed to be read to the people before starting on their 
circuit, complains grievously of the coveteousness which led men 
to plough up these balks, as they were called, and ‘grate upon 
their neighbour’s land.’ Contests and lawsuits were frequent, 
and pains were taken to ensure a multitude of witnesses against 
future attempts at encroachment, by giving small gratuities to the 
young persons of the parish, to induce them to join in the round. 
The better to impress their memories they were often ducked in 
streams, bumped against trees, and beaten with wands. In the 
account of the churchwardens of Chelsea for 1679 there appears, 
among other perambulation expenses, a charge of four shillings 
for compensation ‘to the boys that were whipt.” When Mar- 
montel was a child, his father called him to look at a salamander 
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in the fire, and boxing his ears immediately afterwards, told him 
he would now remember what he had seen as long as he lived. 
The record of the incident by the subject of the experiment, in 
the Memoirs which he wrote of his own life, proved the success 
of the system; but the most determined lover of ancient usages 
must admit that hedges and maps are a more exact, and less 
barbarous, method of perpetuating evidence of the parochial 
boundaries than an annual flogging of little boys. 

In making the circuit of the village domain the minds of the 
inhabitants could not fail to revert to the dependence of mankin«d 
upon the fruits of that soil of which they were scrupulously 
guarding the limits, Thus it was usual in perambulations to 
thank God for his gifts of corn and cattle, and to pray for their 
increase, and their protection from bad seasons and pestilence. 
An injunction of Queen Elizabeth commanded the continuance 
of the religious ceremony, and regulated its details. Herbert, 
in addition, considered the occasion a proper opportunity for 
relieving the poor, for reconciling differences, and for promoting 
good-will among the parishioners. The country parson, there- 
fore, ‘ particularly loves such processions, exacts of all to be pre- 
sent, and those that withdraw themselves he mislikes and re- 
proves as uncharitable.’ Hooker had the same partiality for the 
practice. He persuaded all, rich and poor, who desired the 
preservation of the village amity and rights to join in the 
round, and ‘ would usually express more pleasant discourse 
than at other times, and would then always drop some loving and 
facetious observations to be remembered against the next year.’ 
Herbert would have the clergyman a maintainer of old customs, 
which, as they are in favour with the common people, win for 
him their good-will, and, should there be any evil intermingled, 
‘he pares the apple and gives them the clean to feed on;’ but 
forms seldom long subsist after the reason for them has ceased, 
and when a better mode of defining the limits of each parish 
prevailed, the usage of assembling the whole of the inhabitants 
to walk a needless round inevitably declined. Our modern 
school-feasts afford a more favourable opportunity for social 
gatherings. 

The Country Parson or his wife was formerly the Country 
Apothecary. If both were deficient in skill, Herbert numbers it 
among the duties of the clergyman that he should keep a young 
practitioner in the house for the benefit of the parish. So scantily 
was the medical profession supplied in those days, that when 
Baxter settled at Kidderminster there was not the humblest pre- 
tender to that calling in the place, though there were above 
eight hundred families, and a probable population of four thou- 
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sand persons, An epidemic pleurisy breaking out, and no 
doctor residing within reach, he was obliged, he says, to practise 
to save the lives of the people. They continued to consult him 
when the crisis was past, and for five or six years his door was 
daily crowded with patients from the town and neighbourhood. 
As his advice was given gratis he found that his prescriptions 
for their bodily ailments made them far readier to receive his 
spiritual admonitions, but the inroad upon his time, and the 
anxiety he suffered lest his treatment should be injudicious, 
drove him finally to retire in favour of a regular physician, 
whom he persuaded to-set up in his stead. No man had greater 
reason to dread mistakes in medicine. In his Life of himself he 
gives a fearful catalogue of his own disorders, of the erroneous 
notions formed of them by successive members of the faculty, 
and of the prodigious quantity of injurious drugs which he swal- 
lowed at their bidding. At last he read in a work of Dr. Gerhard 
that a gold bullet had effected a recovery in a case which 
was similar to his own. Having taken a large one, ‘1 knew 
not,” he says, ‘how to be delivered of it again. In vain for 
three weeks he drank dose upon dose to get rid of an obstruc- 
tion which proved worse than the disease it was intended to 
eure, His neighbours then set apart a day to fast and pray 
for him, and to this he ascribed the removal of the huge metal 
pill he had so imprudently swallowed. The practice of physic 
was far from enlightened at that period, and the medicines of 
the clergyman must often have been preferable to those of the 
professional attendant in the same proportion as they were less 
potent. Herbert’s conception of the study proper for the pur- 
pose was moderate indeed. His parson was qualified to treat all 
the ills that flesh was heir to, ‘ by seeing one anatomy, reading 
one book of physic, and having one herbal by him,’ The herbal 
was the security. The comparatively innocuous produce of our 
gardens and fields were believed by Herbert to be more effectual 
than all the ‘outlandish’ drugs which were sold by the chemist, 
and though they may have done no great good, they at least did 
little harm. In discharging the functions of the apothecary, 
the pastor was to be mindful that he must ‘cure like a Parson.’ 
‘He and his family premise prayers, and this raiseth the action 
from the shop to the church.’ 

Bishop Burnet, towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
repeated the recommendation to the clergy to practise physic, 
‘especially that which was safe and simple,’ as an act of 
charity, as a means of securing the good opinion of their 
parishioners, and as one of the surest methods of gaining a hear- 
ing for their ghostly counsels, Archbishop Secker, who had 
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studied the healing art at London and Paris, and afterwards gra- 
duated at Leyden, found his knowledge of singular service when 
in 1724 he became the rector of Houghton-le-Spring. Now that 
the regular members of the faculty are established in every dis- 
trict, there is not much scope for the medical interference of the 
pastor; but he may still, if he has a bias to the study of the 
science, do some service in ordinary cases, in emergencies which 
do not admit of delay, and in the instances where the patient 
must otherwise fall into the hands of a parish doctor such as was 
described by Crabbe—one who comes reluctant— 


‘ With looks unalter’d by the scene of woe, 
With speed that, entering, speaks his haste to go, 
Whose murd’rous hand a drowsy Bench protect, 
And whose most tender mercy is neglect.’ 


The third of these lines is no longer applicable, and the Board, 
which has taken the place of the Bench, is seldom backward to 
grant redress where there is a more competent person to succeed 
a practitioner of proved ignorance and inattention. The few 
opportunities, however, which are left to the clergyman of curing 
the body need not deprive him of the assistance he derived 
from it in curing the soul; for while there is sorrow to be soothed, 
poverty to be relieved, and acts of kindness to be done, he can 
never be in want of abundant openings for enforcing words of 
piety by acts of benevolence. 

The ‘Reformed Pastor’ of Baxter was published in 1656. 
When the author grew up, a double contest was going on—the 
struggle between Puritans and High-Churchmen, and the 
struggle between laxity and piety. Although many in the esta- 
blishment who were opposed to the distinctive doctrines of 
Puritanism were surpassed by none in their zeal for holiness, 
there is no question that duties were often carelessly performed, 
and numerous cures inadequately filled. A confirmation 
was held in the neighbourhood in 1630, when Baxter was 
fifteeen. Many went to be bdishopped, as it was then termed, 
and he ran with the rest to the appointed place. They were 
ranged hastily in a churchyard, the bishop rapidly put his 
hand upon their heads, and after speaking a few words, too hur- 
riedly to be intelligible, and repeating a short prayer, the 
ceremony was at an end. The requirement of the canons, that 
every child should bring a certificate from the clergyman of the 
parish, was entirely disregarded. All went who liked at their 
own discretion, and few comprehended the meaning of what was 
done. Sermons were seldom preached in the country parishes. 
In the village where Baxter lived, the incumbent, who was eighty 
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years of age and blind, repeated the prayers from memory, and 
had a thrasher one year to read the psalms and lessons, and a 
tailor the next. His successors were no better. Some of them 
kept a school during the week days, and were removed one after 
another for flogging the boys during their fits of intoxication. 
Baxter went to Kidderminster in 1641 to displace an old and 
illiterate vicar, while the curate of a district chapel, who was a 
drunkard and ignorant of his Catechism, derived his income 
from the celebration of unlawful marriages. In the adjoining 
parish there were two incumbents, one of whom got his living 
by cutting faggots, and the other by making ropes. The cause 
of these scandals was the greediness of the laity. Not con- 
tent with the tithes alienated at the commencement of the 
Reformation, the patrons of livings, by a bargain with the 
incumbent at his presentation, leased out what still remained 
to the church for an annual rental. ‘A gentleman,’ said 
Bishop Jewel, about the year 1570, ‘ cannot keep his house unless 
he has a parsonage or two in farm for his provision.’ Between 
past confiscations and present covetousnéss, the income in nume- 
rous parishes was insufficient for the bare subsistence of a pastor. 
The poor went untaught, the sick went untended, and the dead 
were consigned to the grave without any service. The people, 
Jewel complained, were worse cared for than in heathen coun- 
tries, and were growing barbarous for want of instruction in their 
duties. He lamented that many of the clergy were exactly 
what might be expected from the beggarly provision which was 
afforded them—‘ not only lack Latin, but lack honesty, lack 
conscience, and lack religion.’ The mischief had lasted so 
long, and had extended so wide, that he almost doubted if it 
could be remedied; and he prophesied that, unless measures 
were taken to replenish the vineyard with labourers, the next 
generation would fare worse than his own from the paucity of 
competent preachers who were growing up in the place of those 
who were passing away. The schools and universities were 
almost deserted, and those who frequented them were chiefly the 
sons of the rich who had no intention of entering the Church, 
The class of students who were formerly trained to it sought 
other professions which would enable them to eat. ‘Some,’ 
says Jewel, ‘become prentices, some turn to physic, some to 
law; all shun and flee the ministry.’ To the taunt that the 
preachers of the Gospel should give their labour for nothing 
he answered, that they must live, and that none of those who 
thus argued would bestow an expensive education upon their 
children that they might spend the remainder of their days in 
abject poverty. The miserable state of the clergy was the 
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burthen of nearly every sermon he preached before the Queen; 
and he asserted that the neglect to encourage a learned ministry 
would be numbered in history among the murrains, plagues, 
and other judgments of God. Archbishop Grindal informed 
Elizabeth, in a letter which he addressed to her in 1578, that 
not more than one living in seven would maintain a well-educated 
pastor, and that many places, with a population of 800 souls, did 
not furnish a stipend of eight pounds a year. From a treatise 
which Lord Bacon drew up for the use of James I., ‘On the 
Pacification of the Church,’ and which abounds with his wonted 
wisdom, it appears that the evil still continued. Numerous 
parishes, he states, did not afford a maintenance for a preacher, 
nor were there sufficient preachers to furnish one for every 
parish. When an additional number of worthy persons began 
to present themselves for ordination, hundreds of the poor in- 
cumbents who were appointed from necessity, in the dearth of 
better men, remained in possession ; and it is not surprising that 
several should have eked out a wretched subsistence by conjoin- 
ing with their Sunday ministrations such week-day occupations 
as faggot-cutting and rope-making. The growing aspirations for 
improvement when Baxter arrived at man’s estate chiefly pro- 
ceeded either from the clergy themselves, or from some among 
that portion of the laity who were removed alike from poverty 
and riches, The common people appeared not to: have recovered 
from the centuries of ignorance, license, and formality which 
had marked the reign of Roman Catholicism. Everywhere 
they were against the strict and diligent ministers, whether 
Conformists or not, and the best members of the establishment 
had to struggle alike with the powers above, and the commonalty 
below them. Before they could effect a reform, the ascendancy 
of the puritanic party in the Civil Wars threw the management 
of most of the churches into its hands; and it was during the 
close of the reign of Charles I. and the rule of Cromwell that 
Baxter presided for sixteen years over the parish of Kidder- 
minster. 

His success in his difficult task gave him a title to instruct 
others in their pastoral duties. On his first arrival there 
was not more than one family in a street who worshipped 
their Maker. On his departure the case was exactly reversed, 
and there was hardly one who continued indifferent, ‘The voices 
of the inmates singing psalms and reading sermons might be heard 
issuing every Sunday from scores of houses. Five galleries were 
erected in the capacious church to accommodate the increased 
congregation, and the regular communicants amounted to more 
than six hundred, His great powers had a considerable share in 
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producing this result; but much of it was due to two causes, in 
which all can imitate him—his untiring diligence and his fervent 
weal for the salvation of his flock. On Mondays and Tuesdays 
he had a certain number of families, both elders and juniors, who 
came to him to be catechised. Every household had a separate 
audience, and he devoted an hour to each. The affectionate 
earnestness of his exhortations may be judged from the fact that 
the majority went away weeping, and resolving amendment of 
life. Twice a week he preached, and on Thursday, after the 
sermon, those who chose attended at his house to repeat the 
substance of the discourse and to ask questions.upon any subject 
on which they required information. Once a month he had a 
parish meeting to enforce discipline, besides numerous con- 
ferences with his clerical brethren for mutual instruction. His 
curate was still more indefatigable in his local labours, for Baxter 
himself considered parochial duty as his recreation—the agreeable 
diversion of his leisure hours. His business was his voluminous 
writings, in themselves a library, of which Barrow said that the 
controversial portion had seldom been refuted and the practical 
portion had never been surpassed. Upon these he bestowed from 
six to eight parts of his time, and so eager was the interest which 
he took in all the great ecclesiastical questions which arose—so 
intense his desire to put down error and promote religion—that 
with every wish to mature and polish his treatises, he had no 
sooner finished one than he was impelled with the same haste 
to throw off another, nor could ever pause to blot the rapid 
effusions of his ready mind. His relaxation was ‘ half an hour 
oran hour’s walk before meat,’ which he held to be rest enough 
for even ‘ the weaker sort of students,’ and the majority he main- 
tained required less. Yet this prodigious toil did not satisfy 
the cravings of his nature. His whole existence was passed 
in a state between living and dying, and the principal afflic- 
tion of his career, worse, he said, than all the corporal pain 
he endured, was the little time he had for study in consequence 
of the consideration he was compelled to show his feeble and 
suffering frame. ‘What,’ he exclaimed, in animating others, ‘is 
a candle made for but to be burnt? Burnt and wasted we must 
be, and is it not fitter it should be in lighting men to Heaven than 
in living to the flesh?’ This was the noble maxim upon which 
he acted. All his days the light seemed upon the point of being 
extinguished, and all his days it blazed out with the brightness of 
a final flicker. The cause of his ‘ Reformed Pastor’ being pub- 
lished, was that his infirmities had prevented his preaching it from 
the pulpit. He prevailed upon a number of the neighbouring 
clergy to sign an agreement to practise his method of catechising 
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families, and they determined to keep a day of humiliation at 
Worcester in December, 1655, when he was appointed to address 
them upon the plan they had adopted on his recommendation, 
His discourse, which is an ample treatise, took a wider range, 
It is a stirring appeal, in his usual fervent and powerful strain, 
to inflame the zeal and reprove the negligence of ministers, and 
few could read it without their hearts being in some degree 
kindled by its holy fire. 

The ‘ Pastoral Care’ of Bishop Burnet was his ‘ favourite book. 
The first edition was published in 1692, when he had been three 
years in his episcopal office, and a third edition, with his final 
admonitions, appeared in 1712, after a further interval of twenty 
years. Thus the work was the fruit of repeated meditation and 
long experience. A great change had taken place in the state of 
religion since the period when Baxter put forth his ‘ Reformed 
Pastor.” ‘When the times,’ he said in that treatise, ‘ were 
all for learning, then the temptation of the proud did lie that 
way; but now that the most lively practical preaching is in 
credit, and godliness itself is in credit, the temptation to the 
proud is to pretend to be zealous preachers and godly men.’ The 
pretenders multiplied to that degree, that they brought the pro- 
fession of piety into disgrace, and the hypocrisy of the wicked 
of one generation encouraged open scoffing in the wicked of the 
next. The people, always prone to extremes, rushed from en- 
thusiasm into profanity, and Burnet found a growing infidelity 
the deadliest symptom of the day. In the Memorial which the 
Convocation presented to Queen Anne in 1711, and which was 
drawn up by Bishop Atterbury, it is stated that ‘a due regard 
to religious persons, places, and things has scarce in any age 
been more wanting.’ Gay, in his satirical narrative of the con- 
sternation of the citizens of London on the appearance in October, 
1712, of the comet which Whiston had predicted would burn up 
the earth, makes the imaginary author say, ‘It was now I reflected 
with exceeding trouble and sorrow that I had disused family 
prayers for above five years—a custom of late entirely neglected 
by men of any business or station. The evil spread, in its 
worst form, to the sex which, while the faintest sense of 
rectitude remains, always shrinks with instinctive horror from 
the hard and dreary dogmas of the freethinker, and Lady 
Mary Wortley wrote, in 1710, that there were ‘more atheists 
among the fine ladies than among the loosest sort of rakes.’ 
The clergy, recruited from the young men among the laity, 
were necessarily infected with the prevailing thoughtlessness. 
Those who presented themselves for ordination came commonly 
well prepared in secular learning, but were almost totally un- 
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acquainted with any portion of the Bible.» They seemed as if 


they had never even read it, and could neither give an account of 
the contents of the gospels nor of the statements in the Church 
Catechism. Their lamentable ignorance of the essential doctrines 
of salvation rendered ‘the ember weeks,’ says Burnet, ‘ the burden 
and grief of my life.’ When the clergy appeared before him to 
obtain institution to a living, it was still apparent in many that 
they had not ‘read the Scriptures or any one good book since they 
were ordained.’ Scandalous conduct, he admits, was not frequent 
among them, but ‘of all the ministers of religion he had seen in 
the course of his extensive travels—Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and Dissenters—they were the most remiss in their labours and 
the least severe in their lives, and instead of animating each 
other, seemed to lay one another to sleep.’ The slumber 
both of the church and nation continued long, and grew deeper 
before” they awoke. In Burnet’s day there were many, and he 
himself was one of the number, who derived their notions of 
ministerial duty from the fervid period in which they had passed 
their youth. Piety and learning, truth and soberness, were met 
together in the eminent divines who flourished about the time of 
the Revolution; but as these died out there were fewer persons 
of the same stamp to take their place. 

After the accession of the House of Hanover, the general 
tone reached its lowest point. Ignorance and drunkenness were 
the predominant qualities of the working classes, licentiousness 
and infidelity of the higher. The jest which was circulated 
during the premiership of Sir Robert Walpole that a Bill was 
about to be introduced into Parliament to erase ‘not’ from the 
Commandments and insert it in the Creed, was but the light 
expression of the genuine condition of society. Montesquieu, 
who came to this country in 1729 and remained here for two 
years, pronounced that we had no religion at all. ‘If any one,’ 
he said, ‘spoke of it, everybody laughed.’ Once he heard a 
person remark that he believed something as an article of faith, 
and the observation was received with a shout of ridicule. Low 
as piety had sunk in France, he had not, he tells us, enough 
of it himself to satisfy his countrymen, but that he found he had 
too much of it to suit ourselves. Our native authorities fully con- 
firm his account. ‘Though,’ said Bishop Secker, in 1738, ‘ it is 
natural to think those evils the greatest which we feel ourselves, 
and therefore mistakes are easily made in comparing one age 
with another, yet in this we cannot be mistaken, that an open 
and professed disregard to religion is become the -distinguishing 
character of the present age.’ Bishop Gibson, in 1741, com- 
plained that the gangrene had gone on spreading till it had 
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penetrated to the middle classes,—always, as a body, the last to 
be infected by immoral contagion, and the first to recover from 
it. The entire nation seemed to him on the point of being 
overwhelmed by profligacy and unbelief, and he saw no hope for 
his evil and rebellious generation except the parochial ministers 
would stand between the living and the dead, and endeavour to 
stay the plague. 

The conduct of the clergy during this lamentable period, from 
the death of Queen Anne to the middle of the century, was what 
might have been predicted from the common course of human 
nature. There were some who in every way were worthy of their 
vocation. Shortly after his ordination in 1736, Whitefield was 
employed to officiate at the village of Dummer in Hampshire, 
during the absence of Mr. Kinchin, the incumbent, and found that 
the people had been daily visited, the children daily catechised, 
and that young and old daily attended public prayers in the 
morning before going to work, and in the evening on returning 
from it. But the clergy who rebuked the corruption of their 
generation were few in comparison with those who passively 
endured or who openly connived at it. Whitefield describes the 
body of them as making no scruple of frequenting theatres, horse- 
races, balls, and taverns, though they felt the contradiction to 
their sacred calling sufficiently ‘to go disguised,’ by which he 
meant without their gowns and cassocks, which were then the 
ordinary dress of the ministers of the establishment. The 
assemblies of whatever nature reflected the laxity of the time, and 
the whole conversation and manners were worse than at the same 
entertainments in a more decorous age. Archbishop Secker, 
while affirming that the accusations of the Methodists were 
exaggerated, yet acknowledges that the great failing of the clergy 
was that they did not appear sufficiently penetrated with the im- 
portance of their functions, and his exhortations to them are 
directed against such levities of conversation and against such 
countenance of improprieties as any diocesan of our day would 
think it insulting to mention. He denies that they had ceased 
to hold the doctrines of redemption, of sanctification by the 
Spirit, of the insufficiency of good works to salvation, and of the 
efficacy of faith; but he admits that nearly all had ceased to 
preach them, and that many were even too ignorant of theology 
to treat them justly. Social obligations were alone enforced, 
till ‘our people,’ he says, ‘ have forgot in effect their Creator as 
well as their Redeemer and Sanctifier, and flatter themselves 
that what they are: pleased to call a moral and harmless life, 
though far from being either, is the one thing needful.’ 

The movement which in the year 1736 was begun by ~_— 
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and Whitefield was not directed against the establishment or its 
formularies, but against the wickedness, torpor, and doctrinal 
indifference of the age. Wesley was in principle a high-church- 
man, and Whitefield, though less so, emphatically declared 
that he was a friend to the Homilies, Articles, and Liturgy. 
The circumstances attending the ordination of the latter showed 
that some of the prelates were sensible of the need for earnest 
men in the ministry, and lost no opportunity of supplying 
the want. He was accustomed to visit the prisoners and the 
sick in his native city of Gloucester, and Bishop Benson having 
heard of his zeal sent for him, and inquired his age. The 
custom then, as now, was to ordain no one before the age of 
twenty-three, and Whitefield had only just passed twenty-one, 
but the Bishop told him that he would waive the rule in his 
favour, and admit him at once into holy orders. This was done 
shortly afterwards, and the young deacon preached his first 
sermon in one of the churches of Gloucester. A complaint 
being made to Benson that fifteen persons had been driven mad 
by the discourse, the Bishop replied, ‘ that he wished the mad- 
ness might not be forgotten before next Sunday.’ The sermon 
is in print, and would now-a-days be thought temperate almost 
to tameness. In fact, when the churches in London, at which 
Wesley and Whitefield had preached, were first closed against 
them by the incumbents, not one of the errors of Methodism had 
been thought of. The convulsions and the interpretation which 
Wesley put upon them, his doctrines of instantaneous conversion 
and perfection, his practical schism while recommending a theo- 
retical adhesion to the establishment, were all of subsequent 
growth. The predominant opinions proclaimed at the outset 
were none others than have been maintained by every man in the 
Church of England who ever earned the name of a divine; and 
though the statements might sound strange in ears habituated to 
the meagre theology of that day, the sentiments, we suspect, 
would not have given offence except for the earnestness with 
which the general laxity was censured, and a total change of 
heart and conduct enforced. 

For many years the effects of the revival of religion was 
chiefly visible in persons of the evangelical school. The 
other sections in the Church took advantage of the excesses 
committed to decry the movement and to justify their indul- 
gence in an easier life. The low level to which public feeling 
had fallen at the middle of the last century, and the little which 
was expected from the guardians of public morals, may be seen 
in acts like that of Joseph Warton, who travelled with the Duke 
of Bolton and his mistress upon the Continent in 1751 that he 
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might be at hand to marry them the moment they got intelli- 
gence of the death of the Duchess, who was then sinking under 
a mortal disease. For some reason he returned to England 
before the poor deserted lady had breathed her last, and the im- 
patience of her husband and her successor not permitting them 
to wait till Warton could rejoin them, he lost both the oppor- 
tunity of performing the office and the ‘preferment which he 
expected would reward the service. His biographer assigns a 
motive in extenuation of his conduct which was in reality a par- 
ticular aggravation—he had a wife and family whom he tenderly 
loved, and he wished to provide for them. Such domestic ties, 
we should have supposed, would alone have restrained him from 
becoming an open participator in an outrageous violation of 
domestic decency. Yet four years afterwards he was elected 
second master of Winchester school, and nobody appeared to 
consider him less fitted to train up lads in the way they should go 
because he had countenanced the Duke of Bolton’s roving abroad 
with a mistress while his wife was dying at home. The change 
for the better which had commenced spread slowly, even if after 
the first impulse had spent its force it did not go back, and in 
1781 Cowper could write of the clergy, without incurring rebuke 
or contradiction, in language like this :— 


‘ Except a few with Eli’s spirit blest, 
Hophni and Phineas may describe the rest.’ 


Accordingly, the parish priest in the ‘ Village’ of Crabbe, which 
appeared two years later, belongs to the Hophni and Phineas 
class. He is an eager follower of the hounds, a keen shot, a 
skilful and constant player of whist, or, as the poet sums up his 
character in a single line, he is one who gives— 


‘ To fields the morning and to feasts the night.’ 


The practice continued through the early part of the present 
century. ‘The customs of England,’ wrote Southey in 1807, 
‘do not exclude the clergyman from any species of amusement; 
the popular preacher is to be seen at the theatre and at the horse- 
race, bearing his part at the concert and at the ball, making his 
court to old ladies at the card-table, and to young ones at the 
harpsichord.’ These were the kind of pastors by whom the late 
Bishop Stanley found himself surrounded when he first entered 
upon his rectory of Alderley in Cheshire in 1805. The ‘ cas- 
socked huntsmen,’ against whom Cowper had raised an indignant 
protest, abounded in the neighbourhood. Mr. Stanley’s own pre- 
decessor boasted that he had never set foot in a sick man’s house; 
and, as the healthy rarely set fuot in the church, the services 
commonly went unperformed for want of a congregation, though 
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the population consisted of 1300 souls. In cases like this, the 
suspension of religion, both public and private, was complete. 
By his devotion to duties which would now, says his son, in his 
delightful Memoir prefixed to the volume of the late Bishop’s 
‘Addresses and Charges,’ be deemed too common for notice, 
Mr. Stanley incurred the reproach of being a Methodist ; for, 
like the term Puritan in the reign of Charles I., the name was 
applied to all people indiscriminately who acted as if they 
believed in their Bibles. ‘The functions of the less scrupulous 
clergy being often little better than nominal, the same person 
could assume the superintendence of several parishes. There 
are people living who can remember when three brothers in the 
diocese of Norwich officiated at fifteen places ; and when Bishop 
Jenkinson entered upon the see of Llandaff in 1828, he found it 
necessary to announce in his primary charge that he would not 
permit a clergyman to serve more than two churches in one day. 
The distinctive doctrines of the Gospel, as in the former half 
of the century, were rarely heard from the pulpit. So late as 
1797, Wilberforce, in his ‘ Practical ‘View of the prevailing 
Religious System of Professed Christians,’ asserted that the 
preaching had degenerated into a dry and barren system of 
ethics. Nor can the writer of this excellent treatise be suspected 
of the prejudice of which Lord Bacon accuses the Puritans 
of his day—that if a person was ever so pious ‘and concurred 
not with them, they termed him, in derogation, a civil and 
moral man, and compared him to Socrates, or some heathen 
philosopher ;’ for Paley, whose own sermons, admirable in many 
respects, treat far too cursorily of the Messiah and his office, warns 
the clergy in one of his charges at the close of the last century, 
that the danger from a too exclusive dwelling upon salvation by 
faith alone, which he conceived to have been the error of the Me- 
thodists, was nearly overpast, and that we were setting up in its 
place a scheme of morality completely detached from Chris- 
tianity. His eyes opened to the extremity of the evil, he called 
upon his brethren ‘to resist every plan which should place virtue 
upon any other foundation, or seek final happiness through any 
other medium than faith in the Redeemer.. He complained 
that ‘the decent offices enjoined by the temperate piety of our 
Church’ were equally neglected with its doctrines, and that there 
was a disposition to contemn the Sacraments themselves under the 
name of forms and ceremonies. ‘ We are in such haste,’ he said, 
‘to fly from enthusiasm and superstition, that we are approaching 
towards an insensibility to all religious influence ;’ but though, to 
avoid giving offence, he assumed that the error proceeded from 
the dread of falling into its opposite, its commonest source was 
2H 2 plainly 
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plainly the indifference to sacred things. The eighteenth century 
from its opening to its close thus presents little upon which the 
members of our. establishment can dwell with satisfaction. Yet 
it was the existence of that establishment which after all pre- 
vented a total degeneracy. If the law had not provided in every 
parish for the regular performance of a form of prayer; if there 
had not been a body of men diffused throughout the kingdom 
whose profession compelled a certain attention to decency of 
conduct ; if the machinery for the education and superintendence 
of pastors had not existed, religion must have been well nigh 
lost from the land. To the establishment it was owing that not 
a few remained who were the salt of the earth, and kept the mass 
from corrupting entirely. Dark as was the firmament compared 
to the full light of day, it would have been darker still except for 
the stars which continued to arise and keep their course in con- 
sequence of the operation of our ecclesiastical system. 

Our own generation has witnessed the recovery from the 
dismal apathy which had so long prevailed. True theology has 
revived, pluralities have been abolished, residence enforced, ser- 
vices multiplied, schools built ; while the clergy, as a body, have 
displayed a zeal, a diligence, and a liberality which will bear 
comparison with the brightest periods of ecclesiastical history. 
Burke, in his brilliant argument for the necessity of a Church 
establishment, insisted that all which could be demanded from a 
priesthood in the mass was that it should not be ‘ vicious be- 
yond the fair bounds allowed to human infirmity.’ ‘ When,’ he 
said, speaking of the bishops of France, ‘ we talk of the heroic, 
of course we talk of rare virtue. A man, as old as I am, will 
not be astonished that several in every description do not 
lead that perfect life of self-denial with regard to wealth or to 
pleasure, which is wished for by all, by some expected, but by 
none exacted with more rigour than by those who are the most 
attentive to their own interests, or the most indulgent to their 
own passions.’ He offered this just apology at a time when in 
England the establishment had sunk below its average level ; in 
our day it has undoubtedly risen above it. But it is no idle 
undertaking to look back upon the darkness from which we have 
emerged that we may both appreciate better the blessings of 
our present dawn and be upon our guard against suffering it to be 
succeeded by another night. When the laity grow corrupt, the 
young men who replenish the ministry bring with them the taint 
contracted among their former associates. In degenerate periods 
they incur less obloquy by neglecting their duties than by the exact 
discharge of them, and are more valued for a complying temper 
than for the strictness ‘of their example and the rigour of their 
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precepts. The danger is the greater that the declension is gra- 
dual, and for a time imperceptible. If there is any security to be 
devised against its recurrence, it must be found in the determina- 
tion of the worthiest portion of the clergy to watch jealously 
against the least abatement from the standard which has. been 
set by its best and ablest members. Whenever there is infection 
abroad, there will always be some, like the sons of Eli, to catch 
the disease; but it is in the power of those whose hearts are 
in their calling to keep alive the same spirit among numbers of 
their brethren ; nor will there then be wanting a multitude of 
the laity who will follow in their footsteps and be their safe- 
guard and support. 

A comparison between the ‘ Pastoral Care’ of Bishop Burnet 
—a treatise of which time has not diminished the value—and the 
‘Parish Priest’ of Professor Blunt, shows at a glance how widely 
in many respects the spirit which prevailed in the middle of the 
nineteenth century differs from that which was abroad at the close 
of the seventeenth. Parochial daily schools, to which Professor 
Blunt has devoted a chapter, had hardly. an existence at the period 
of the Revolution. The Rubrics and Canons are discussed at a 
length which is the consequence of the minute attention which is 
now bestowed upon every part of our ritual. The translation of 
numerous passages of the Bible is submitted to an equally ela-. 
borate examination, and the whole work, in short, is directed te 
the consideration of the questions and duties which have especially 
engaged the minds of the present generation, This gives a par- 
ticular value to the treatise, which fills a place that was pre- 
viously unoccupied in our theological literature. Though the 
author was upon the whole a high- -churchman, yet as he had not 
adopted his principles at second- band, but had framed them upon 
a profound study of Scripture and the works of the early Fathers, 
the independence of opinion which is the result of indepen- 
dent research is everywhere apparent. Views thus formed always 
instruct, however widely we may in some instances dissent 
from them, and we ourselves are far from agreeing with many 
of the sentiments of Professor Blunt. There was, indeed, a pro- 
minent faculty of his mind which was a merit in itself, but which, 
when carried to excess, led inevitably to the occasional adoption 
of insecure conclusions. He had spent much of his time in pro- 
secuting the line of argument which Paley started in his ‘ Hore 
Pauline ’—that of establishing the truth of the Bible from the 
undesigned coincidences of its several parts. This enticed him 
in other cases, where the principle did not apply, to attach undue 
weight to indirect evidence, and accept far-fetched inferences for 
proofs. Various examples will be found in the ‘ Parish es: 
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of his tendency to base his positions upon refined and dubious 
deductions from by-circumstances—a species of subtlety which 
raises far more questions than it resolves. This is at worst only 
an occasional defect, and one to which he supplies the antidote 
by a faithful narration of the particulars upon which he grounds 
his belief; but the entire work is, in some degree, injured by the 
intricacy of the style, which is the exact reverse of what he him- 
self recommends. He insists that it should be simple and per- 
spicuous, without the embarrassment of parentheses, which may 
easily, he says, be avoided. Few writers, nevertheless, have 
indulged in them more freely, and no slight effort of attention is 
frequently required to disentangle his involved and lengthy sen- 
tences. The book is not on that account less valuable, but it is 
less agreeable to read. 

Professor Blunt, like every one who goes to the fountain-head, 
feels forcibly the superiority of this method, and advises the 
student of divinity not to be content to receive his information 
as it comes filtered through the understandings of others. He 
who visits a foreign country knows it better than by the descrip- 
tions of previous travellers, whose works nevertheless may direct 
him to objects he would otherwise have overlooked, supply him 
with reflections which it may be beyond his ability to make, and 

_ communicate facts which lie without the circle of his own pur- 
suits. The Professor dwells upon the advantage of a familiar 
acquaintance with the original languages of Scripture, and shows, 
by many instances, that the Authorised Version is an inadequate 
substitute. The minister of religion is required by his calling to 
be a greater proficient in theology than is possible with the 
majority of Christians. It is as much his business to remove the 
doubts and difficulties of those who have less leisure than him- 
self for the perfect mastery of the law of God, as it is the busi- 
ness of a counsel to advise his client in the right interpretation 
of the law of the land. He reads not only for himself but for 
others who can dispense with a knowledge of many niceties of 
criticism, exactly because there is, or ought to be, a professed 
divine to whom to go for assistance. In the same manner he is 
the soldier of the Church, who must be capable, when occasion 
requires, of beating down the errors of infidels and heretics, 
or, as Bishop Bull well expresses it, he must drive away the 
wolves as well as feed the sheep—a service which often he 
cannot perform without some acquaintance with the original 
text both of the Old-and New Testament. A powerful argu- 
ment in reply to those who disputed the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch was found, Professor Blunt states, in the extent to 
which its phraseology and details had tinctured the writings of 
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the early prophets—resemblances which in most cases have 
slipped out of our version, and can only be detected by an 
attentive examination of the Hebrew. A considerable part of 
the allegations of the Socinians turn upon questions of trans- 
lation ; and as the leaders of that sect have never been wanting 
in the hardy assertions of assumed scholarship, a minister whose 
knowledge of the Greek language was still more superficial 
than their own would be entirely at their mercy if he had ever 
to cope with them by word of mouth, In the Assembly of 
Divines which sat at Westminster during the Civil Wars, there 
were many Presbyterians and Nonconformists who had a perfect 
acquaintance with the English Scriptures and little or none 
with the original tongues. When they quoted a text to prove 
their positions, Selden, says Whitelock—himself a member and 
a witness of what he reports—‘ would tell them, “ Perhaps in 
your little pocket Bibles with gilt leaves ” (which they would 
often pull out and read) “the translation may be thus ; but the 
Greek or the Hebrew signifies thus and thus,” and so would 
totally silence them.’ The doctrines of Selden were not theirs, 
nor did he succeed in converting them to his opinions, but they 
succumbed to his assertions because they were incapable of 
judging of them, which is the position that ignorance must 
always occupy in the presence of learning. 

Dr. Bentley states that the Greek Fathers often mistook the 
sense of the Septuagint for want of skill in the Hebrew, the 
idiom of which it religiously preserves; and he adds his belief 
that Demosthenes himself could not have thoroughly compre- 
hended a version which departed so widely from the genius of his 
own tongue. The Greek of the Evangelists and Apostles has the 
same peculiarity. It is Greek, as Professor Blunt remarks, cast 
in a Hebrew mould ; and he recommends a more general study of 
the Septuagint than is usual at present} since its language is the 
key to that of the New Testament. There are many worthy but 
thoughtless people who look upon such counsels with suspicion, 
and fancy that in proportion as men are Biblical scholars they 
cease to be Christians. These persons commonly imagine that 
their own piety is more ardent because their learning is inferior, as 
though learning, of which the function is to inform the understand- 
ing, chiefly operated by quenching the Spirit. ‘Ignorance,’ says 
South, ‘is no man’s duty and can be no man’s perfection,’ nor would 
it have been thought in this instance a subject for self-complacent 
congratulation except for the vanity which grudges to recognise 
the advantage to be derived from a distinction which is wanting 
to itself, and the erroneous inference which is drawn from the 
circumstance that the apostles of our Lord were peasants and 
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fishermen. Manners, allusions, language, were native to them, 
which we can only reach through assiduous study ; and, unlet- 
tered as they were, their starting-point in these particulars was a 
more advanced post than our goal. Above all, they were endowed 
with supernatural powers, which far exceeded the utmost mea- 
sure of our natural attainments. They spoke tongues which 
they had never learned, and became familiar through a miracle 
with more languages in a single instant than most men could 
master in an entire life-time. What resemblance is there be- 
tween them and the confident modern teachers, who being 
destitute of supernatural gifts, glory in being equally devoid 
of natural acquirements? Or, if they persuade themselves that 
the neglect to cultivate their ordinary faculties has really been 
rewarded by a divine illumination, ought not this to show itself 
in an intuitive comprehension of the original text in a way to 
guard against the mistaken assumptions which are found in 
nearly all such pretenders to result from their ignorance of it? 
The Christian, as Paley forcibly puts the question, is an his- 
torical religion, was founded upon transactions which took 
place, and upon discourses which were held, in a distant age and 
country of the world, in a tongue and under customs and opinions 
very different from our own. He considers it in consequence a 
self-evident proposition that the investigation of the authority 
and the interpretation of the sense of the records of this religion 
can only be fully performed by a scholar. No Church, it may 
safely be asserted, could long maintain its purity of belief against 
the endless versatility of error devised by the ingenuity of per- 
verted minds, if learning should ever cease to be the handmaid 
of piety. 

The study of the primitive Fathers, the exponents of the belief 
and practice of the primitive Christians, is recommended by 
Professor Blunt as by fr the best commentary upon the New 
Testament, and we may add that his own ‘ History of the Church 
during the three first centuries’ is the best guide to those who 
can read the originals, and the best substitute for those who 
cannot. Until the decline of piety after the Revolution was 
followed by a decay of learning, the mastery of the writings of 
the immediate successors of the Apostles was thought indispen- 
sable to every divine who had any pretensions to eminence. Of 
late years they have been regarded with jealousy from the sup- 
position that they were more favourable to the corruptions of the 
Papacy than to the purity of the gospel, but Professor Blunt 
makes the cogent remark that Roman Catholics seldom refer to the 
authorities of the three first centuries, who give no countenance 
to anti-protestant dogmas. He quotes from Dodwell the obser- 
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vation that the Papists have rather regarded them with suspicion, 
have frequently censured them, and either appealed from them 
to spurious treatises or to the subsequent writers who flourished 
after abuses had grown up. He calls attention to the significant 
fact that in the instances in which the authors of the ‘ Tracts for 
the Times’ fell into error, they drew their precedents, like the 
Romanists, from the later instead of the earlier sources, and adds, 
what is known to every person who has read the works of our 
Reformers, that they habitually quoted the Fathers with trium- 
phant effect against their opponents, whom they accused of 
flinching from the test. ‘I call heaven and earth to witness,’ 
said Bishop Jewel, addressing the Papists in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, ‘and speak it before God and his holy angels, that touch- 
ing the very substance of religion, we teach nothing this day but 
what hath been taught before by Christ himself, set abroad by 
his apostles, continued in the primitive church, and maintained 
by the ancient doctors. They shall judge on our side against 
you. And would that in the greatest points of our controversies 
all parties would be contented to stand to their judgment: so 
should all contention be soon at an end.’ 

To the church of England as it was established at the Reforma- 
tion our clergy belong, and Professor Biunt justly urges that they 
cannot be ignorant without injury and discredit of the particulars 
of that event, of the nature of the changes effected, and the 
grounds upon which they were made. The minister of religion 
who has attained to a thorough acquaintance with the Bible, the 
primitive fathers, and the history of the church in his own 
country occupies a commanding position which enables him to 
take a clear survey of the multiplicity of questions which are for 
ever arising, and readily to distinguish the right road where less 
informed men either wander at random, or remain in perplexing 
suspense. In a national establishment there is room for the 
exercise of all descriptions of excellence, and Bishop Burnet 
could testify, what the experience of every generation con- 
firms, ‘that a great measure of piety with a very small pro- 
portion of learning would carry a clergyman a long way,’ but 
he who has the ability and the leisure to lay in the deep and 
broad foundation which Professor Blunt recommends, has such a 
superiority as a master in Christendom, that he is altogether 
inexcusable if he neglects to add the light of knowledge to the 
fervour of sanctity, To the many of this class of divines who 
have adorned our church, an Englishman owes it that he has 
incomparably better helps in all the departments of theology than 
are enjoyed by any other nation in the world. Whether it be a 
question cf criticism, evidences, doctrine, or morals, there exist 
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a mass of treatises and sermons which are not less remarkable 
for the power of the reasoning than for the lucidity, force, or 
eloquence of the style. From these models the student fills his 
treasury with old things, and acquires the skill for bringing forth 
the new things which are demanded by the varying needs and 
tastes of his age. 

Paley strongly advises the study of the book of God’s works 
as at once an inexhaustible source of delight, and the proper sup- 
plement to the study of the book of God’s word. Sciences, he 
remarks, the most remote from theology, are in reality its minis- 
trants. A knowledge of lines and angles is essential to explain 
the action of the eye upon light, and the wonderful adaptation of 
the instrument to its end. What is this, he asks, but to discover 
God? and when Newton, he grandly adds, was employed in inves- 
tigating the properties of a conic section, he was tracing the finger 
of the Almighty in the heavens, Every branch again of natural 
history is a lesson in the power and wisdom of the divine artificer, 
and has the subordinate advantage to the rural clergyman, that it 
supplies ‘objects of notice and attention to his walks and rides, 
to the most solitary retirement, or the most sequestered situation.’ 
The immortal use to which Paley turned acquisitions of this de- 
scription in his ‘ Natural Theology,’ yet leaves room with his 
readers for a deeper and more pervading impression of the great- 
ness and goodness of the Creator when the mind is occupied in 
independent inquiry, and is constantly marking and revolving the 
indications of beneficent omnipotence as displayed in the fabric 
of the universe. The heavens declare the glory of God more fully 
to the devout astronomer than to the common observer whose 
knowledge of the starry sphere is confined to the ordinary evidence 
of uninstructed sight; and though all the works of the Almighty 
praise him, they laud him most to the pious philosopher who has 
gone the furthest in comprehending them. ‘ The perversions of 
men,’ said Bishop Stanley, who excelled in these studies, and con- 
sidered them part of the duty of a divine, ‘would have made an 
infidel of me but for the counteracting impressions of Provi- 
dence in the works of nature.’ There is not indeed a more ele- 
vating gratification upon earth, or a more powerful aid to the 
truths of Christianity, than the mingled wonder, adoration and 
gratitude which grow out of the study of sun and moon, fire and 
hail, winds and mountains, trees and beasts, creeping things and 
flying fowl. Paley numbered among the benefits of following 
his advice, that it removed the principal objection which he 
supposed to attach to the life of a clergyman,—the disadvantage 
of not providing ‘sufficient engagements to the time and thoughts 
of an active mind.’ This was the malady of a sluggish era. 

The 
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The sole objection to the counsel is now the reverse,—that how- 
ever excellent in itself few can command the leisure to pursue it. 
A familiarity with the masters of language must be of vast 
service to a profession which in an age of diffused education, 
when tame and slovenly composition is with difficulty endured, 
has to keep the ear of congregations upon the single subject 
which for centuries has been an unchanging topic of exhortation. 
A neglect to study the English tongue is said by Swift to have 
been one of the commonest defects among the clergy, and indeed 
among the scholars generally of his day, and he accuses them of 
‘running on in a flat kind of phraseology without the least 
conception of style.’ Dryden frequently confessed that, if 
he had any talent for English prose, it was to be ascribed to 
his having often read the writings of Tillotson, now unjustly 
depreciated, and the debt which secular literature owes to sacred 
it pays back to every divine who will avail himself of the 
benefit. Dr. Sharp, a popular preacher and a very pious man, 
who flourished at the period of the Revolution, said that the 
Bible and Shakspeare made him Archbishop of York, and he 
recommended the same course of reading to his clergy. Speaker 
Onslow, who relates the circumstance, enforces the advice, assert- 
ing that the wonderful knowledge of human nature, the nobleness 
of the sentiments, and the amazing brightness of the expressions 
which distinguish the works of the great dramatist, render 
him a pattern for the gravest compositions. So sensible was 
St. Chrysostom of the advantage to be derived to the Christian 
orator from the study of the profane writers, that he was 

accustomed to sleep with Aristophanes under his pillow. Bisho 
Burnet endeavoured to impress upon his clerical brethren the 
immense benefit that they would reap from a minute acquaintance 
with the Greek and Roman authors, whom he maintained had a 
force both of thought and expression that later ages had not been 
able to imitate. He went further, and recommended the perusal 
of several of the pagan classics for the power of the moral 
instruction they conveyed. Tully’s ‘Offices,’ with all his philo- 
sophical writings, and especially his ‘Consolation,’ would give, 
he said, the mind ‘a noble set,’ Horace, Juvenal, and Persius 
‘would contribute wonderfully to promote a detestation of vice,’ 
and the second satire of the last of these poets ‘might well pass 
for one of the best lectures in divinity.’ Hierocles upon the 
verses of Pythagoras, Plutarch’s Lives, and above all Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius could ‘ not be read too often, nor repassed 
too frequently in the thoughts.’ Such were the sentiments of a 
prelate full of the ardour of Christianity, and eager to revive the 
zeal and doctrines of the apostolic age. In this school of ancient 
as 
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as well as modern literature, our eminent divines, with hardly a 
single exception, have been nurtured, and if the training of the 
twig is to be judged by the vigour of the tree we must never 
hope to improve upon the methods which formed our Hookers, 
Taylors, and Barrows. ‘The unrivalled scholarship of Bentley 
has unfortunately eclipsed his fame asa theological writer, but 
his sermon entitled ‘Of Revelation and the Messias’ would alone 
place him, by the invincibility of its striking arguments, and the 
strength of its nervous style, in the highest rank. 

There was a day, Professor Blunt says, almost within his own 
memory, when the duties of the clergy were’ nearly confined to 
the Sabbath. He apprehended that the danger was now the 
other way, and that the pastor, overwhelmed by the incessant 
demands of a populous parish, did not give enough of his 
attention to books and the preparation of his sermons. The 
Professor therefore reminds him of the prodigious opportunity 
for moving men’s minds which the pulpit presents—far greater 
than any other mode of admonition—and he recalls to his 
memory what a powerful engine it has been for good or for evil 
in past periods of our history. The pulpit was the principal 
means by which the people were won to abjure a life-long super- 
stition in favour of the Reformation. The pulpit more than 
the parliament roused the London populace against Charles I. 
and his adherents. The pulpit, he might have added, was the 
source of the power exercised over the multitude by the founders 
of Methodism. The importance of the agency cannot be exag- 
gerated, but a transparent fallacy often prevails that that sermon 
must be the most useful which attracts the greatest number of 
auditors, as though people were always benefited by what they 
heard, and never thronged to hear anything which was not for 
their improvement. George Story, who was one of the most 
discriminating of the early Wesleyans, was accustomed in his 
worldly time to attend the London theatres on weekdays, and 
Whitefield’s chapel on Sundays; ‘nor could I,’ he says, ‘dis- 
cern any difference between his preaching, and seeing a good 
tragedy.’ If the resemblance had been to low farce instead of 
to lofty tragedy, the chapel would have been equally thronged, 
though the class of auditors might have been different. Indeed 
the blasphemous buffoonery of Orator Henley had a little before 
attracted crowds, and given rise to the couplet of Pope— 


‘Still break the benches, Henley! with thy strain, 
While Sherlock, Hare, and Gibson preach in vain.’ 


Dr. Johnson insisted that Whitefield’s own popularity was 
occasioned by his excentricity. ‘He did not,’ he remarks in a 
conversation 
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conversation reported by Boswell, ‘draw attention by doing 
better than others, but by doing what was strange. Were 
Astley to preach a sermon standing upon his head on a horse’s 
back, he would collect a multitude to hear him; but no wise 
man would say he had made a better sermon for that. I never 
treated Whitefield’s ministry with contempt; I believe he did 
good. But when familiarity and noise claim the praise due to 
knowledge, art, and elegance, we must beat down such pre- 
tensions.’ The principle was just, and we have lately seen a 
signal exemplification of it; but Dr. Johnson was mistaken in 
applying it to Whitefield. The man whose discourses could 
extort admiration from the cold taste and impervious infidelity 
of Hume, and induce the unimpassioned, reasoning, and perti- 
nacious Benjamin Franklin to bestow all he had about him on 
a charity to which he had previously resolved not to devote a 
penny, could be no common-place preacher. ‘I had in my 
pocket,’ writes the American, in his fascinating Autobiography, 
‘a handful of copper money, three or four silver dollars, and 
five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I began to soften, and 
concluded to give the copper. Another stroke of his oratory 
made me ashamed of that, and determined me to give the silver ; 
and he finished so admirably, that 1 emptied my pocket wholly 
into the collector’s dish, gold and all.’ A friend of the great 
printer who had taken the precaution to leave his purse at home 
for fear of being enticed into generosity, was completely won 
over, and endeavoured to borrow what he had omitted to bring. 
Franklin, who was never one of Whitefield’s followers, though 
he respected his integrity and printed his sermons and journals 
for him, confessed that it was wonderful to see the change he 
wrought in the manners of the inhabitants of Philadelphia, who, 
from being thoughtless about religion, soon began to make it 
their chief concern. Similar results were produced wherever he 
went, and as the Church of England is sometimes reproached 
with not cultivating a style of oratory which will in the same 
manner stir up the masses, it is worth while to inquire how far 
the power he exercised was peculiar to the man and the times, 

or whether it is capable of imitation by preachers in general. 
Paley remarks upon the influence of novelty in religion. 
Many persons, he said, had been misled upon entering the 
doors of a dissenting congregation by ascribing to some advan- 
tage in the conduct of public worship what was only the effect 
of new impressions. This was the cause of half the enthusiasm 
which Whitefield raised. He was in earnest in the midst of a 
cold and formal generation, and he preached the doctrines of the 
Gospel to men whose ears had been long unaccustomed to the 
sound, 
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sound. The fervent call to momentous and forgotten truths 
startled, awed, and delighted hearers who would have listened 
with comparative composure when use had made both his 
manner and his matter familiar to them. If we are to receive 
the dictum of Southey, who has done full justice to Whitefield’s 
genius as a pulpit orator, that his writings of every kind are 
below mediocrity, his sermons could owe little to their intrinsic 
excellence, but the judgment, in our opinion, is far too sweeping. 
To read his discourses and to hear them were certainly different 
things; and when pressed to print them, he might fairly have 
answered with one of the popular French divines, ‘ Gladly, pro- 
vided that you print the preacher.’ Yet many of them are un- 
doubtedly impressive exhortations, and would tell upon any 
congregation by whomsoever delivered. No one, however, will 
deny that the prodigious effect produced by his words was chiefly 
due to the tone and manner which set them off. He spoke so 
loudly, and with so perfect an articulation, that Franklin by 
going to the furthest point at which he was distinctly audible, 
and allowing two square feet to each person in a semicircle 
of which the pulpit was the centre, found that he could be 
easily heard by a congregation of upwards of thirty thousand 
oe His voice was as captivating as it was powerful. 
ranklin states that it produced the same kind of pleasure with 
beautiful music, and that without being interested in the subject 
it was impossible to help being gratified by the perfection of 
the elocution. His vehemence was excessive. A poor man 
said that he preached like a lion. Sometimes he stamped, some- 
times he wept, sometimes he stopped exhausted by emotion, 
and appeared as if he was about to expire. He usually vomited 
after the exertions of the day, and often brought up blood. 
But all this tempest of passion was managed with an art so 
admirable, that it wore the appearance of uncontrollable nature. 
Passages which repel the reader by their extravagance and 
impropriety, entranced the most fastidious auditors by the sheer 
force of his extraordinary delivery. Nothing which was in- 
tended to be reverent could well seem less so than his address 
to the attendant angel, whom he supposed to be about to 
ascend from his station among the multitude without being 
able to report that a single person had been turned from the 
error of his ways. ‘He stamped with his foot, lifted up his 
hands and eyes to Heaven, and cried aloud, “Stop, Gabriel! 
stop, Gabriel! stop ere you enter the sacred portals, and yet 
carry with you the news of one sinner converted to God!”’ 
This impetuous apostrophe to an imaginary being as to a real 
messenger between earth and heaven, which appears to cool 
judgment 
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judgment no less ludicrous than profane, was accompanied with 
such animated and yet natural action that the philosophic Hume 
declared it to have surpassed anything he had ever witnessed or 
heard from the pulpit. Another highly wrought passage of 
questionable taste, in which, after exclaiming, ‘ Look yonder! 
What is that I see?’ he depicted the agony of the Saviour in 
the garden as though the scene was passing before the eyes of 
his congregation, was frequently repeated in his addresses, and, 
strange to relate, those who were familiar with it were not less 
affected than the first time they were present. ‘Sometimes,’ says 
Mr. Southey, ‘at the close of a sermon, he would personate a 
judge about to perform the last awful part of his office. With 
his eyes full of tears, and an emotion that made his speech 
falter, after a pause which kept the whole audience in breathless 
expectation of what was to come, he would proceed, “I am now 
going to put on my condemning cap. Sinner, I must do it: I 
must pronounce sentence upon you!” and then in a tremendous 
strain of eloquence, describing the eternal punishment of the 
wicked, he recited the words of Christ, “ Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil and his angels.” 
When he spoke of St. Peter, how, after the cock crew, he went 
out and wept bitterly, he had always a fold of his gown ready 
in which he hid his face.’ These circumstances show plainly 
the agency by which he held the multitude entranced. Both in 
voice and action he was a consummate actor—we do not use the 
word in an offensive sense, for he personated no emotion, and 
uttered no sentiment, which he did not feel from the depths of 
his soul—and unless he had had the happiness to be one of the 
most pious of mankind, his native bias would have led him to 
the stage, where he would have rivalled and perhaps eclipsed 
the fame of Garrick. The same powerful and lively representa- 
tion of the passions which rendered Macbeth or Hamlet an 
attractive spectacle to the play-goer night after night, imparted 
unabated interest to the dramatic passages, a hundred times 
repeated, of Whitefield’s sermons. The more these sallies offend 
against our notions of the chastened solemnity which belongs to 
holy things, the more wonderful must have been the faculty 
which made them appear the elevated and irrepressible bursts of 
a.mind carried away by its conceptions, To attempt to imitate 
him would be worse than folly. 


‘ We seek divine simplicity in him 
Who handles things divine,’ 


and if a clergyman, ambitious of emulating’ the success of White- 
field, were to try to copy a manner, which depended upon unique 
qualifications 
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qualifications—the gift of nature, however improved by art—he 
would fall into the ridiculous in attempting to attain to the sublime, 
would disgrace himself and degrade his office. Even Whitefield 
could not have sustained his system unless he had been an itine- 
rating instead of a local minister. The delivery of his discourses 
required long study and frequent recitations, like a part in a play, 
before he could give them full effect, and we have the testimony of 
Franklin that it was easy to distinguish between the sermons he 
had newly composed and those in which his elocution had become 
perfect by repetition. Though the truths of religion are beyond 
comparison the most momentous which can engage the attention, 
they are too familiar in the present day to excite a wide-spread 
ferment, and a little consideration will convince most persons 
that, except by a pernicious pandering to the low tastes of the 
multitude, or by powers so rare that they are hardly conferred 
upon one man in a century, the influence to be exercised through 
sermons must be calm, gradual, and unobtrusive. The solid 
instruction, devoutly listened to by hundreds of ordinary congre- 
gations, may be less imposing, but not less real or lasting than 
the dramatic oratory which draws tens of thousands round the 
pulpit of a single preacher, and is infinitely to be preferred to 
the wretched travesties of Whitefield, which amuse the ignorant, 
and make the judicious grieve, To such poor resources are 
these imitators reduced to sustain the flagging interest of their 
auditors, that they introduce into their sermons paltry anecdotes 
and miserable attempts at jesting which would sound con- 
temptible over adinner-table. South, whose great powers wanted 
the controlling influence of taste and solemnity, unhappily betrayed 
some of his immediate contemporaries and successors into emu- 
lating his brilliant but coarse and misplaced wit. Swift, who could 
readily have surpassed him, if he had pleased, in the exercise of 
this faculty, and who was as little restrained as any man by con- 
siderations of reverence, yet earnestly warned the clergy against 
persevering in the habit. He told them that, by the strictest 
computation, it was a million to one that they were not endowed 
with the gift, that many of their calling had made themselves 
everlastingly ridiculous by attempting it, and that he observed 
that preachers adhered to the practice for a longer or shorter 
time exactly in proportion to their several degrees of dulness. 
From that period to the present there have not been half a dozen 
clergymen in the Church of England who have been guilty of 
this profanation. Certain dissenters, from a morbid passion for 
popularity, from a resolution to fill their chapels at all hazards, 
or from want of a proper conception .of the nature of religion, 
have alone continued to indulge in jocosity from the pulpit. If 
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it can ever be said of laughter that it is mad, it is when it is 
excited in connexion with subjects which should either lift the 
heart to heaven in adoration, or abase it to the dust in repent- 
ance. It was one of the infirmities of Whitefield that he would 
sometimes move his congregation to mirth, but he at least was 
able to supply the antidote, and suddenly changing his tone, he 
drew sobs of contrition from the entire multitude. Any buffoon 
can raise a laugh with weak and vulgar minds ; but to open what 
Gray terms ‘the sacred source of sympathetic tears,’ demands 
more exalted powers.* 

The sermons of many of the clergy might, it must be admitted, 
be better adapted to the wants of the people; but reflecting 
men will not expect superlative excellence from the whole of a 
numerous profession, nearly all of whom are obliged by their 
office to address their congregations at least twice a week. What 
sort of eloquence would be heard at the bar if every barrister 
were compelled to plead, or in Parliament if every member 
were required to debate? Average ability and industry, as the 
epithet implies,‘can alone be required from the general run of 
mankind. Some will rise above the ordinary level, and others, 
from want of application or talent, must sink below it. Each in 
his degree may not the less be expected to aim at the species of 
excellence which is the likeliest to turn men from the error of 
their ways, and this leads us to touch upon a few of the prevailing 
defects. 

One of the commonest faults is the frigid, flat, essay-like form 
given to truths which should be expressed with the utmost 
simplicity to instruct the ignorant, and with the utmost force 


* «Of all preaching in the world,’ says Baxter, ‘that speaks not stark lies, I 
hate that preaching which tendeth to make the hearers laugh, or to move their 
minds with tickling levity, and affect them as stage-players use to do, instead of 
affecting them with a holy reverence of the name of God.’ Cowper gives expres- 
sion to the same sentiment in the ‘ Task’ :— 

‘He that negotiates between God and man, 
As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness in his speech. ’T is pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a soul; 
To break a jest when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation ; and to address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 
When sent with God’s commission to the heart. 
So did not Paul.’ 
He afterwards adds, that the divine truth which is ‘dishonoured’ by the accom- 
paniment of ‘ histrionic mummery,’ 
* Drops from the lips a disregarded thing : 
The weak perhaps are moved, but are not taught, 
While prejudice in men of stronger minds 
Takes deeper root, confirm’d by what they see.’ 
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to rouse the ‘thoughtless. A- preacher who feels -his subject, 
.and. who labours. to make others feel it too, whose heart is on fire 
-with his theme, and who burns to light up the same flame in the 
breasts of his hearers, will easily communicate a portion of the 
warmth and brightness to his language. He will no longer 
round his: sentences till he files away the point of his meaning, 
but will seek how to render it sharp pulpioalag that he may 
drive it home. Professor Blunt holds up Baxter, and we entirely 
concur in the opinion, as the model of this easy yet energetic, 
this unambitious yet penetrating, style, and quotes from the 
younger Calamy an interesting account of his preaching a short 
time before he. died, as an evidence that it was in harmony 
with the fervour of his writings. ‘He talked with great freedom 
about another world, like one that had been there, and was 
come as a sort of express from thence to make a report con- 
cerning it. He was well advanced in years, but delivered him- 
self in public as well as in private with great vivacity and 
freedom, and his thoughts had a peculiar edge.’ Baxter had 
studied, as he tells us himself, ‘how to write in the keenest 
manner to the common, ignorant, and ungodly people, without 
which keenness no sermon nor book does them much good.’ 
The result was that he verified in a surprising degree his own 
injunction ‘to speak as a dying man to dying men.’ In 
the power with which he depicts the guilt and misery of sin 
and the duty of a stringent holiness of life, he is without a 
rival, nor can we name a second divine who displays equal 
enthusiasm without the least tincture of fanaticism, and such 
sustained vehemence of admonition without one syllable of 
exaggeration. 

o excel in this or in.any kind of preaching requires definite 
ideas. No one can generate a strong sentiment in the minds of 
others when his own conceptions are feeble and fluctuating. 
There is nothing which more contributes to produce distinctness 
than the habit of fixing at the outset upon a special topic to 
form the subject of a sermon, instead of writing a discursive 
commentary upon a text without a previous determination of the 
particular doctrine to be built upon it. ‘ Propose,’ said Paley, 
‘one point in one discourse, and stick to it; a hearer never carries 
away more than one impression.’ This point, singled out at the 
commencement of the week, meditated at leisure intervals, and 
read upon in the works of the eminent divines who have 
treated of it, will furnish such a vast variety of thoughts that the 
preacher, far from having to eke out the time by periphrastic pla- 
titudes and a string of texts, will find that the difficulty is to 
compress his matter within the compass allowed him. The 
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instruction which cannot fail to be communicated will of itself 
secure attention and make amends for the want of many attrac- 
tions. of style. The celebrated Samuel Clarke, whose sermons, 
which have the drawback of not being orthodox on one particular 
point, were otherwise much and justly admired by Dr. Johnson, 
never tried to move the passions because he was conscious that 
he should not succeed in the attempt; but we are told by Bishop 
Hoadley that his plain and perspicuous elucidation of the nature 
and limits ef each article to be believed and of each precept to 
be kept rendered his discourses delightful to all the diverse 
ranks of persons who attended his church, and. they were never 
weary of listening to him. 

In addition to the ordinary miscellaneous sermons, in which the 
injunctions most demanded by the place and time are enforced 
at length with all the persuasion that the preacher can command, 
a congregation should be taught, in a continuous, methodical, 
didactic way, the entire system of faith and practice. A clear 
perception of the whole scheme of Christianity, the mutual 
dependence of its parts and the proofs on which they rest, cannot 
be obtained by the hearers unless there is an orderly sequence in 
the lessons of the pastor. This was a circumstance more con- 
sidered in former times than it is at present, James I. issued 
an injunction in 1623 against preaching in the afternoon upon 
any other subject than the Catechism, which comprises the 
summary of all religion—the doctrine of the Sacraments, the 
Creed, or things to be believed, the Lord’s Prayer, or things 
to be desired, and the Ten Commandments, or things to be 
done.* It is greatly to be wished that the practice com- 
manded by James I. should be revived, and those who at first 
might be disposed to doubt its value would probably be induced 
to change their opinion upon a mature consideration of the 
arguments in its favour and the long array of celebrated men 
who have urged it as superior to every other method of instruc- 
tion. Archbishop Usher, of whom Dr. Johnson affirmed ‘that 
he was the great luminary of the Irish Church, and that a greater 
no Church could boast,’ considered that preaching was labour 





* The most able, learned, and pious divines have always been the persons who 
set the greatest store these elementary lessons. ‘Now,’ wrote Baxter when 
advanced in years, ‘it is the fundamental doctrines of the Catechism, which I 
highliest value, and daily think of, and find most useful to myself and others, 
The Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments do find me now the 
most acceptable and plentiful matter for all my meditations. They are to me as 
my daily bread and drink, and as I can speak and write of them over and over 
again, so I had rather réad or hear of them than any of the school niceties which 
once so much pleased me, And thus I observed it was with old Bishop Usher and 
many other men.’ 
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lost until the people had been grounded by this means in the 
rinciples of Christianity; and to those scholars who might 
think the task beneath them, he answered that there was nothing 
which would more severely test their skill than thus to render 
the rudiments of religion clear to common capacities. Bishop 
Hall was of the same opinion. No sort of teaching, he asserted, 
after long experience, was of equal value, for it informed the 
judgment and understanding, while other discourses chiefly stirred 
up the affections. Bishop Burnet is just as emphatic. ‘ Every 
priest,’ he says, ‘ that minds his duty, will find that no part of it 
is so useful to his people as once every year to go through the 
whole Church Catechism, word by word, and make them under- 
stand the importance of every tittle in it.’ He adds that explana- 
tions of this kind are usually of much greater edification than 
an afternoon’s sermon, and, like Archbishop Usher, he contends 
that they are necessary to render the usual sermons intelligible. 
In the Life of Dr. Clarke we are told that, during the twenty 
years and upwards that he was rector of St. James’s, Westminster, 
*he followed the custom of his predecessors in reading lectures 
upon the Catechism every Thursday morning,’ and towards the 
close of his career he revised them with particular care and 
directed them to be published after his death. Secker, who suc- 
ceeded to the living after a short interval, continued the practice. 
The great work of Bishop Pearson on the Creed was originally 
pirat to the parishioners of St. Clements, East-Cheap, and 
eighton and Barrow, with many more of our most eminent 
divines, extended their exposition to the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments. Others, such as Bishop Hall and Dr. 
Hammond, made their comments during the process of ques- 
tioning the young in the preserice of their elders: the first saying 
that, many as were the hours he had bestowed upon the duty, 
there was nothing of which he repented so much as that they 
had not been more, and both declaring that the people had 
derived greater advantages from. the practice than from all their 
exhortations from the pulpit. 

Of tlie inestimable benefits of catechising as well as of ex- 
pounding the Catechism there can be no sort of doubt. Evelyn, 
in 1655, mentions that in consequence of the custom having 
ceased, the people had grown very ignorant of the elements of the 
gospel, and it was to this omission of the duty during the Civil 
Wars and the Commonwealth that Archbishop Tillotson ascribed 
much of the profanity which ensued at the Restoration. ‘ It is, 
he adds, ‘a true observation that catechising and the history of 
the martyrs have been the two great pillars of the Protestant 
faith ;) and he states it to be a matter of general experience that 
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children who were not submitted to the discipline had seldom 
any clear and competent knowledge of the principles of religion. 
Baxter was amazed at the lamentable ignorance of numbers of 
persons who had been regular attendants at his church for ten or 
twelve years, and who yet in one hour’s familiar instruction 
seemed to learn more than in all their previous lives, It is by 
questions that tender, sluggish, and uninformed minds are put 
upon the alert, and are gently led on from notion to notion till, 
in the words of Herbert, ‘ he who once gets the skill of it will 
draw out of ignorant and silly souls even the dark and deep 
points of religion.’ Nor does the advantage not possessed in 
former days of parochial schools dispense with the necessity for the 
public examination in the presence of the congregation, since the 
scholars leave before they have attained to a sufficient maturity 
of understanding for thoroughly mastering the entire body of Chris- © 
tian truths, and can only continue their early and imperfect lesson 
by listening subsequently to the interrogations in the church, and 
to the colloquial explanations which accompany them. There is 
not, indeed, one of the labouring classes desirous of instruction 
who would not gather fresh knowledge from this conversational 
exposition. With the merit of being more easily intelligible to 
the capacity of the lower orders, the system of question and answer, 
and incidental commentary, has the undoubted defect of present- 
ing the particulars in a less complete and consecutive form than 
in a discourse from the pulpit. Instead therefore of invariably sub- 
stituting catechising for the afternoon sermon, as Professor Blunt 
advises, it seems to us that the better course would be to combine 
the benefit of both schemes—to preach, in accordance with the 
views of Usher and Burnet, upon a portion of the Catechism one 
Sunday, and, in accordance with the practice of Hall, Hammond, 
and Herbert, to hold a species of conference upon it the next. 
This conference, in addition to its other advantages, would incite 
the hearers to listen to the catechetical sermons, and would prove 
a key to the comprehension of the portions which were not under- 
stood at their delivery. Bishop Burnet would not have more 
than one topic discussed at a time, nor the disquisition to last 
much above.a quarter of an hour, ‘ for it will be tedious,’ he 
says, ‘ and too little remembered if it is half an hour long.” A 
good plan of Archbishop Usher was to devote a lecture to ex- 
plaining the scope of the Creed or Lord’s Prayer before entering 
upon the explanation of its separate members, and the same 
might be done at the outset with the entire Catechism, which 
would keep learners from losing sight of the bearings of the whole 
during the subsequent protracted consideration of the parts, 
Bishop Burnet assumed that the same catechetical canaries 
wou 
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would be delivered by a clergyman again and again throughout 
the whole of his life. Repetition is necessary for the sake of 
those who every year are rising to the point at which they are 
capable of receiving the instruction, and is beneficial’ to the rest 
by rendering them more perfect in it. ‘The want of variety is no 
objection to the ignorant. When once they begin to feel that 
they are growing in knowledge, the sense they have of the much 
which they have not yet taken in or retained makes them prefer the 
solid advantage of an old to the attraction of a new lesson. At 
each repetition, too, it may be presumed that the lectures them- 
selves will be palpably'improved. Continued reading and re- 
flection will suggest the omission of some arguments and the 
addition of others, will supply clearer and more forcible expres- 
_sions, apter and ‘more luminous illustrations, and these emendations 
will be sufficient to raise interest and fix attention with former 
auditors. One variation of the catechetical teaching may indeed 
be adopted with advantage—the interposition at the completion 
of each course of ‘a series of sermons on the use and meaning 
of the several portions of the Church service. This was the re- 
commendation of Archbishop Secker, and if the young, while the 
lectures continued, were examined in them, as in the case of the 
Catechism, on alternate Sundays, there could be no exercige more 
profitable to themselves and to the elders of the congregation. 
‘Though the gift of preaching,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘ be far 
above that of reading, yet the action of the Liturgy is as high 
and holy as that of the sermon.’ It is not by depressing the 
sermon, when every agency at its best is not good enough, that 
the people are to be brought to give due reverence to the prayers, 
but by elevating the Liturgy, which will be most efficiently done by 
explaining it. Long familiarity with the words renders many 
people blind to the sense of them, others never understood them at 
all, and there are some particulars which are attended to by none 
except the few who have made a special study of the origin and 
design of the entire service. Unless the lower orders are taught 
to comprehend they cannot do otherwise than undervalue it. 
The sublimest forms can rouse little devotion in those who are 
unable ‘to pray with the understanding,’ and who will often 
prefer what is worse, for no other reason than because to them it 
Is intelligible, as on the other hand those who have once entered 
into the spirit of the Liturgy will find all extempore effusions fall 
as far short of it in true warmth and intensity of devotion as in 
the completeness of its petitions, and the solemn beauty of its 

composition. 
With the morning sermons to dilate upon particular topics, 
with the afternoon sermons to explain the Book of Common 
Prayer, 
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Prayer, and to set forth, in a connected manner, the fundamental 
principles of faith and practice, which, scattered through Scrip- 
ture, are gathered together in the Catechism, there will still be 
another thing needed—a running commentary upon the Book 
which is the foundation of all the rest. Reading the Bible is 
acknowledged by every Protestant to be the most effectual means 
of keeping up religion, and nothing will contribute to this end in 
the same degree with enabling the people to read it with intelli- 
gence. Of the majority it may be said, in the words of the 
Eunuch, that they cannot understand except some man should 
guide them. Difficulties swarm for them, which are none to the 
theologian ; and to their eyes he will have cast a flood of light 
upon Holy Writ if he elucidates phrases, explains customs, 
interprets parables, indicates the train of a course of reasoning, 
or the general tenor of a narrative, and deduces the spiritual 
meaning of the whole. There is no description of preaching 
which has equal attractions for the lower orders. Paley, who 
tried, and afterwards strongly exhorted his brethren to copy the 
method, swelled by means of it his afternoon congregation from 
twenty to two hundred. There is the greater reason for adopting 
the system, that unless labouring men could attend a daily ser- 
vice, they never hear the chapters of the Bible read in church in 
continuous succession, and consequently cannot obtain by any 
effort of understanding, a just idea of the arguments of the 
Epistles, or of the history contained in the Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles. To some, the labour of an exposition of the kind, 
conjoined to other duties, may possibly be more than they can 
compass ; to many it will be as easy as it is sure to be delightful. 
Either the evening of the Sunday, or of a week-day after working 
hours, or, better still, of both, can be appropriated for the purpose. 
A considerable passage might be gone through on each occasion, 
and the breaks should be regulated by the sense, and not by 
the divisions into chapters, which have been made with little 
regard to it. The education of the common people can never be 
carried far enough to permit them to depend upon bvoks alone 
and dispense with the assistance of verbal instruction ; and unless 
the lessons of youth are followed up by the oral lessons of riper 
years,* the knowledge of the poor will, in most instances, rather 
decline than increase. By becoming a sort of parish theological 
professor as well as a preacher of the usual kind of sermons, a 
clergyman has now a more favourable opportunity than in any 
previous generation, to do for the man what the school does for 
the child, and complete the grand object of the philanthropic 
efforts of the present generation—the religious training of the 
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‘ As to preaching,’ said Paley in his College lectures, ‘ if your 
situation requires a sermon every Sunday, make one and steal 
five.’ Such authorities as Bishop Burnet and Bishop Bull, 
among ecclesiastics, have held similar language to the younger 
clergy, who had still to acquire the art of writifig creditable dis- 
courses of their own; and such men as Addison and Southey 
among the laity have seconded the advice. Upon the first 
glance it would seem self-evident that while volume upon volume 
of the finest divinity is utterly unknown to the congregation, it 
must be better for the majority of newly-ordained persons to 
deliver from the pulpit the weighty matter, close reasoning, and 
well-weighed phraseology of some luminary of the Church, than 
their own comparatively crude and flimsy compositions. Yet 
unless the habit is openly avowed there is the fatal objection 
that it is a virtual offence against truth. So long as sermons are 
understood to be the productions of the minister who reads them, 
he cannot, with a good conscience, take to himself the credit of 
the labour of others. Since, however, he is not only under the 
obligation to say something, but to preach, if possible, what will 
arrest the attention, inform the understanding, and touch the 
hearts of his hearers, he may solve the difficulty by pursuing 
the method by which Franklin taught himself to compose. He 
perused carefully a paper of the ‘Spectator,’ jotted down brief 
hints of the sentiments, and, after the interval of a day or two, 
re-constructed the Essay without looking at the book, in the best 
language he could command. A comparison with the original 
brought into prominence the felicities of Addison, and showed, 
Franklin his own defects. The scheme combines a variety of 
advantages. Not only does it teach the learner to write, but at 
the same time compels him to read with attention, to fix argu- 
ments firmly in his memory, and to impregnate his mind with 
both the substance and spirit of his model. It leaves him the 
liberty to interweave his own ideas, and adapt the style to the 
comprehension of his auditors, which, as Burnet admits, is com- 
monly too close and stiff for delivery from the pulpit, in printed 
sermons, and especially this is the case with the older divinity, 
which is the best. Far from fostering indolence and dropping 
into a slavish transcriber, the young divine who adopts the plan 
has the satisfaction of feeling that his intellect is actively exer- 
cised, and that, by following, he is acquiring the power to lead. 
Confident that there is not a single sensible person in his con- 
gregation who would not allow that he was making a legitimate 
and praiseworthy use of the works of his predecessors, he no 
longer dreads detection, nor fears to confess a habit which would 
only increase the confidence of the hearers in his lessons. 

Professor 
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Professor Blunt declares his incompetence to give ‘an opinion 
upon the merits or disadvantages of extempore sermons, by 
which must be understood discourses which are spoken instead 
of read, but which, like any other speech, may have been 
written altogether or in part, and are to be judged by their 
intrinsic merits, without reference to the manner in which they 
are produced. The subject does not appear to us to present 
any extraordinary difficulty. The two questions involved in 
the inquiry are, what is possible to the preacher and what is 
most effective with the congregation, Every clergyman can 
decide the first point for himself, and may easily ascertain the 
second by a little observation of his hearers. Upon both heads, 
indeed, common experience will easily conduct us to some general 
conclusions. Bishop Burnet states in his ‘ Pastoral Care,’ that 
the reading of sermons was endured inno other nation than our 
own. Swift, after having frequently heard foreigners, conceived 
a strong distaste to the English practice; and added, that al- 
though the clergy would be against his opinion, he should have 
the laity almost to a man on his side, In our time, we believe, 
that very many of the upper orders among the laity would be 
against him also, from the disgust inspired by the wretched 
efforts of incapable persons; but he had the entire support of 
Sir Walter Scott, who said that ‘it was conclusive against the 
frigid custom of reading, that in any other mode of public 
speaking it would be held childish and absurd.’ There can 
be no doubt that the shop-keeping and working classes, who 
form the bulk of the nation, would be all but unanimous for the 
extemporaneous system, ‘The superior efficacy with the mul- 
titude of a discourse which has merely the appearance of being 
delivered straight from the mind over the same matter when 
it is visibly read, is exemplified in an incident related by 
Swift. A clergyman whom he complimented upon his power 
of repeating his sermon without looking at his notes, assured 
him that he did not burden his memory with half a dozen 
lines. His habit was to write large, and run over what he had 
penned five or six times before going to church, and then by 
turning his face when he was in the pulpit from one side to 
the other, he could pick up the lines, and leave the impression 
upon his people that he had the whole by heart, If, however, he 
was less perfect than ordinary, and the deception incomplete, the 
common remark of the congregation was, ‘ Our doctor gave us but 
an indifferent sermon to-day,’ The effect with an assembly of 
rational beings seems incommensurate with its cause; but even 
granted that it is a concession to human infirmity, it is one which 
is due to the souls committed to the charge of the clergy. . The pre- 
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ference which is felt by many of the lower orders for the preaching 
of the conventicle, will be found, we believe, to resolve itself mainly 
into a preference for extemporaneous discourses. ‘We have great 
reason,’ says Paley, ‘ to complain of listlessness in our congrega- 
tions. Our sermons are, in general, more informing as well as 
more correct and chastised both in matter and composition, than 
those of any denomination of dissenting teachers. 1 wish it were 
in our power to render them as impressive as some of theirs seem 
to be.” When Boswell talked to Johnson in 1763 of the success 
of the Methodists, the latter replied, ‘It is owing to their express- 
ing themselves in a plain and familiar manner, which is the only 
way to do good to the common people, and which clergymen of 
genius and learning ought to do from a principle of duty when it is 
suited to their congregations—a practice for which they will be 
praised by men of sense.’ This familiar style, though attainable 
in sermons which are penned, is more congenial to the speaker, 
who naturally expresses himself with greater ease and freedom than 
is usual with writers, and the impressiveness to which Paley refers, 
in so far as itis not the result of the plainness, arises chiefly from 
the idea of mental power which is attached by many to what 
appears to be uttered off hand, coupled with the larger measure of 
life and vigour which are infused into the voice and manner when 
they are no longer held in check by the paper on the cushion. 
To those who do not simply repeat what they have learnt, and 
who in a tolerable degree are masters of their art, there is the 
further advantage that they can watch their auditors, and contract 
or expand an argument and vary their illustrations according to 
the impression they observe to be produced, which, in the opinion 
of St. Augustine, was one of the circumstances most conducive to 
success in the pulpit. The warmth, again, of the moment kindles 
conceptions which never present themselves to cooler thoughts, 
and the happiest flights are usually those which are born of the 
occasion. ‘There may be feebler passages to counterbalance than 
would have flowed from the pen, and a critical hearer of Arch- 
bishop Fenelon thought that they marred by their juxta-position 
the finest bursts of his spontaneous eloquence ; but such was not 
the general opinion, nor is there any reason why the sacred orator 
should fall in this respect below the secular. The practice, it 
must be admitted, can never become general from the want of 
that fluency which is frequently conjoined with inferior talents 
and denied to the rarest. It is true that up to the period of the 
‘civil wars it was ‘customary for the clergy who made use of their 
‘own compositions, instead of reading a homily, to dispense with 
the aid of their book, Many repeated them by rote, which obviated 
‘the difficulty from want of readiness, but introduced another as 
formidable 
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formidable from want of memory. Few could attain to the 
wonderful facility of Bishop Jewel, of whom we are told, ‘ that he 
could recite anything he had penned after once reading, and there- 
fore usually at the ringing of the bell began to commit his sermons 
to heart.’ But there was this distinction between those times and 
our own, that no one was expected to address his congregation, 
unless he was possessed of the special faculties required for the 
purpose. Even then there were persons of great acquirements 
who were unable to conform to the prevailing usage. Dr. Ham- 
mond on one occasion persuaded the famous Bishop Sanderson to 
endeavour to deliver a short lecture from memory to a country 
congregation, and although it was his especial distinction that he 
was one of the most clear-headed of divines, he got confused 
upon the very substance and method of his discourse. ‘ Neither 
you, nor any man living,’ he said with some warmth to Hammond, 
as they were walking home, ‘ shall ever persuade me to preach 
again without my books.’ ‘ Good doctor,’ replied Hammond, 
‘be not angry ; for if ever I persuade you to preach again without 
book, I will give you leave to burn. all the books that I am 
master of.’ The mere fact of his being unable to dispense with 
his manuscript caused his sermons, Walton tells us, to be under- 
valued, and it was a saying when they were printed in 1632, 
‘ That the best sermons that were ever read were never preached,’ 
for ‘to preach’ in former days as ‘to speak’ in ours usually 
signified that the words were uttered direct from the mind, 
Tillotson once, in the country, tried the same experiment as 
Sanderson with the same result. ‘ He soon found himself so 
much at a loss that after about ten minutes spent with great pain 
to himself, and no great satisfaction to his audience, he came 
down with a resolution never to make the like attempt for the 
future.’ South, who was in the habit of learning by heart what 
he had written, stopped suddenly short in the opening portion of 
his subject, when he was preaching before the king, and ex- 
claiming ‘ Lord be merciful to our infirmities,’ descended abruptly 
from the pulpit. If such was the occasional consequence with 
the picked men of the church, it was impossible that the ex- 
temporaneous system could continue to be universal after the 
Restoration, when all the clergy, without exception, were expected 
to preach. Monmouth, in 1674, when Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, issued an injunction to that body, by the 
command of Charles II., prohibitmg ‘the supine and slothful’ 
system of reading sermons, which is ‘stated ‘to have taken its 
beginning from the disorders of the late times ;’ but nature pre- 
vailed over the royal command, and it became daily more ap- 
parent that fluency, memory, and presence of mind could not be 
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communicated by a proclamation from the Crown. Some, both 
then and formerly, who were destitute of the natural aptitude for 
the task, and who contrived, by a disproportionate expenditure of 
time, to comply with the plan, neutralised its advantages through 
the constraint produced by the effort te remember their lesson, 
and by their fear of forgetting it. The mind, absorbed in re- 
calling the words, was not enough at leisure to give emphasis to 
them also, and the delivery became tame, monotonous, and 
mechanical. ‘I speak within bounds,’ remarks Dr. Campbell, 
whose experience was derived from the Scotch Church, ‘ when I 
say that I have found six good readers for one who repeated 
tolerably.” Thus it is related of Hooker by Walton, that ‘he 
seemed to study as he spake,’ and by Fuller, that ‘ his gesture was 
none at all; that where his eye was left fixed at the beginning, 
there it was found fixed at the end of his sermon, and that, in a 
word, the doctrine he taught had nothing but itself to garnish it.’ 
The great French divine Bourdaloue was still less at his ease. To 
avoid any distraction which might confuse his imperfect memory, 
he was compelled to preach with his eyes closed, and he is so 
represented in all the portraits which remain of him. Nor did 
this precaution do away with the necessity for keeping his 
manuscript by his side and occasionally referring to it, which is 
said to have robbed his eloquence of much of its effect upon his 
hearers. 

But although from the diversities of gifts which Providence 
has distributed among mankind, sermons read must often be 
preferable to sermons spoken, there is no question that numbers 
might acquire the art of extemporaneous preaching if they would 
only be at the proper pains. Especially might they attain to it 
in a sufficient degree to satisfy the requirements of rustic congre- 
gations, who, as they consist of the persons who are most bene- 
fited by it, so likewise are they unconscious of many minor 
defects which offend the judgment of a refined and fastidious 
auditory. Bishop Burnet has laid down an admirable plan for 
the purpose, which, he states, had been attended with excellent 
results by all who tried it. To furnish himself with matter, the 
student was to read the Bible with minuteness, to classify its 
contents, to digest them thoroughly, to have a complete scheme 
of the doctrines, vices, and virtues taught, and a kind of concord- 
ance in his memory of the passages upon which every principle 
was built. He was further to fix in his mind the arguments, 
ideas, and exhortations. of the best authors, and being now pro- 
vided with a storehouse of materials, he was next to learn to use 
them by talking over to himself each of the Christian duties in suc- 
cession—explaining, proving, and applying them as if he were 
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engaged in enforcing them from the pulpit. He was at the same 
time to write essays upon these several subjects, that he might 
acquire exactness together with readiness, and learn to blend the 
severity and finish of composition with the force and fervour of 
extemporaneous eloquence. If to this intellectual there was con- 
joined a constant spiritual discipline, a deep sense of religion and 
a perpetual aiming at a personal conformity to its obligations, the 
Bishop conceived that a few years of daily practice would enable 
a clergyman to preach far more effective discourses than he could 
ever have produced by any other method. He himself was a 
conspicuous instance of its success. Onslow, who was Speaker 
of the House of Commons for thirty-three years, who had listened 
to the splendid declamation of Bolingbroke, to the terrible 
thunders of Pitt, and the silvery strains of Murray, could not, 
after an interval of forty years, recall the sermon which Burnet 
delivered on the ‘new heavens and the new earth’ without being 
sensibly moved by it. He describes with warmth the power of 
his imagination, the solemnity of his language, the earnestness 
of his heart, look, and voice, and asserts that he never heard a 
second preacher who equalled him. On another occasion, when 
Burnet argued against Roman Catholicism at the Temple Church, 
‘he depicted,’ says Onslow, ‘the horrors of that religion with 
such force of speech and action, that I have never seen an audi- 
ence anywhere so much affected as we all were who were present ;’ 
and when, in. the first year of the reign of James II., he again 
attacked Popery in a sermon at the Rolls Chapel, and having 
gone on till his sand-glass had run out, he held it up aloft to 
his hearers, and then turned it round for another hour, the con- 
gregation, as was related by Sir Joseph Jekyl, set up almost a 
shout for joy. His readiness was such that he once consented, 
at a minute’s notice, to preach a consecration-sermon at Bow 
Church, the prelate who had undertaken the task being detained 
by some accident, and the discourse which he pronounced 
was considered by Archbishop Tillotson to have been the very 
finest which ever fell from his lips. Apart from the purposes 
of the pulpit, the scheme recommended by Burnet is the best 
conceivable discipline for a clergyman, who should have the 
entire body of divinity ready at all times for instant use,—be able 
to answer cavils, to satisfy doubts, to inform ignorance, to shame 
evil, and keep goodness in countenance. That the plan calls for 
much labour and perseverance is an equal objection to every 
system by which excellence is attained. No method has yet been 
discovered by which indolence can be rendered learned, wise, and 
impressive. Those who will not submit to the previous training 
should beware of rashly inflicting their crude conceptions upon 
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their congregations. lf Hesitation, broken sentences, inappro- 
priate language, and confused and inaccurate statements are ever 
unendurable, it must be in treating of the solemn truths of reli- 
gion, where we are shocked by every circumstance which is not 
in keeping with the subject. A tolerable written sermon is a 
thousand times to be preferred to even a fluent but empty and 
rambling extempore discourse, which, though it may impress the 
ignorant by its noise, cannot inform them by its sense, and is, 
therefore, no better than sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

‘There is a middle way,’ says Archbishop Secker, ‘used by 
our predecessors, of setting down the principal heads, and 
enlarging on them in such words as present themselves at the 
moment, which, perhaps, duly managed, would be the best.’ 
The scheme, however, appears to offer no peculiar advantage. 
If the notes are copious, they differ little from a written sermon; 
if they are brief, most men could learn to dispense with them 
entirely. The ‘middle way’ was adopted, among others, by 
Bishop Bull. He committed the outline of his argument to 
paper, and, ‘ having secured the substance, did by practice bring 
himself to great readiness in expressing himself.” * But how 
slight was the necessity for the paper at all appeared from a cir- 
cumstance which occurred when he was preaching at Bristol. As 
he was turning over his Bible, the loose leaves which contained 
his memoranda flew into the middle of the church. Many of the 
congregation, who were rough sailors, laughed at the accident, 
and prepared themselves to enjoy his perplexity. Others gathered 
together the leaves, and handed them up to the pulpit ; but Bull, 
perceiving that the ill-disposed had anticipated his discomfiture, 
put the notes aside, conducted his sermon to a triumphant con- 
clusion, shamed the scoffers, and greatly increased his reputation 
among his parishioners. 

Whether sermons be read or spoken, no pains should at least 
be spared to give them force by a proper delivery. This was a 
subject which occupied the attention of the Greek and Roman 
orators in a degree proportionate to its effect upon an audience, 
and which has been grievously neglected in modern times, as 
though we had forgotten how much the: understanding is influ- 
enced by the eye and the ear. Bishop Gibson makes the unan- 





* ‘Tf? continues his biographer, the excellent Robert Nelson, ‘this manner of 
preaching wanted the exactness of more studied compositions, it had the advantage 
of that popular style, which by good judges has. been thought the fittest for the 
pulpit, from whence if men gn to influence: the generality they must con- 
end to use more words than are necessary in a strict sense, the same thing 
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swerable observation that, instead of falling into complaints 
that sounds. obtain a readier acceptance than sense, a consi- 
derate pastor should turn to account the inherent qualities of 
humanity, and set off good sense by good elocution. Amid the 
numerous faults of delivery which prevail, there is none so 
general as a dry and lifeless tone, which is more calculated to 
chill the zeal of the pious than to stimulate the hearts of the cold 
and careless. When Speaker Onslow, after the lapse of almost 
half a century, recorded his impression of Burnet’s preaching, he 
said that the fervour of his action and utterance could scarcely’ 
be conceived by the new generation, because this earnestness of 
manner was no longer in fashion, and ‘it is by the want of it,’ 
he adds, ‘as much as by anything, that religion is every day 
failing wtth us.’ Burnet himself has given the rule which is 
the surest remedy of the defect—to have a mind penetrated 
through and through with a deep sense of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and filled with an ardent individual concern for its 
realization. ‘Then ‘the preacher will pronounce with a’ natural 
yehemence. that is far more lively than.all the strains that art can 
lead him to; or, to quote the same thought in the words of 
' Professor Blunt, ‘No master of declamation can inspire him 
with the grace that should become the pulpit half so well as the 
simple consciousness that he is there to save men’s souls.’ This, 
too, will preserve him from even worse faults than want. of 
energy,—from affectation, from foppery, from theatrical tones and 
gestures, from frothy, flowery and ambitious declamation, from 
everything, in short, which can divert the attention of his hearers 
from the Gospel to himself. It is with regret that we are com- 
elled to forego the satisfaction of accompanying Professor 
Blunt through the remainder of the important topics he dis- 
cusses—such as ‘ Schools,’ ‘ Pastoral Ministrations,’ and ‘ Pastoral 
Conversations ;’ but, since we are compelled to stop, we rejoice 
/ to conclude with recording his emphatic protest against ‘the 
fustian which often passes for eloquence: the fruit of a miserable 
wish to shine—miserable in any man, most miserable in a 
minister of Christ in the exercise of his office.’ With persons 
like these, pride, as. Baxter forcibly puts it, goes with them into 
their study, chooses their subject, and more often still, their lan- 
guage and ornaments, When pride has made the sermon, it 
ascends with them into the pulpit and regulates their delivery, 
The sermon ended, pride goes home with them, and makes them 
more eager to know whether they were admired, than whether 
they have turned sinners from the errors of their ways. The 
preachers of this degraded class are happily few in our Church, 
and are chiefly located in great towns, where alone the impos- 
ture 
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ture can meet with the reward it seeks. To shame those who 
thus turn godliness into a trade, and to open the eyes of their 
dupes, would be almost equally hopeless; but let the young 
minister who is ambitious in his sermons, rather from error of 
judgment than corruption of mind, remember in whose name 
and for what purpose he speaks, and, in the language of Pro- 
fessor Blunt, ‘ he will rejoice infinitely more when he sees reason 
to believe that he has made one convert, than when he has made 
a church full of admirers.’ 








Arr. VII.—1. The Life of George Stephenson, Rathony y Engineer. 
By Samuel Smiles. London: 1857. 

2. Address of Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P., on his Election as 
aa of the Institution of Civil Engineers, London: 
1856. 


Faget ey thirty years have not elapsed since the com- 
mencement of the great social revolution by which the 
whole course of public traffic throughout England has been 
changed, the number are, we fear, comparatively few, who know 
the particulars of the history of that change, understand the prin- 
ciples which led to its adoption, or are acquainted with the lives 
of those by whom it was effected. Yet if we look to the magni- 
tude of the railway works around us, to the capital they have 
absorbed, the immense proportion of the population to which 
they give employment, and the incomes derived from them; if 
we regard the time they save in the lifetime of man, the facilities 
they afford him of acquiring information, the better feelings they 
engender, their effect upon production, their operations upon 
commerce, and the changes they are effecting in the habits of 
the people, we must acknowledge that there is no science more 
worthy of study than the science of railway inter-communication, 
no subject more replete with interest than the history of its 
introduction and of those who introduced it. 

It is the fate of few men, even of those who are the most 
signal public benefactors, to be known and appreciated by the 
generation in which they live. The fame of George Stephenson 
spread slowly, and great as it has at last become, we cannot 
question that it will continue to increase with time. Not only 
is he a surprising example of a labourer raising himself to wealth 
and eminence without one solitary advantage except what he 
derived from his own genius, but the direction which that genius 
took has stamped his name upon the most wonderful achieve- 
ment 
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ment of our age. Though his powers were shown on many 
subjects, it is as the father of railway locomotion that he founds 
his highest claim to the gratitude of the world, and it is in this 
capacity alone that we shall consider him here. Few people have 
hitherto had any adequate conception either of the difficulties he 
conquered, or of the singular and unerring sagacity he displayed. 

He was born at the colliery village of Wylam, about eight 
miles west of Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 9th June, 1781. He 
was the second son of very poor, but very industrious, respect- 
able, and amiable parents. His father had employment at 
Wylam as fireman of the pumping engine at the village colliery, 
close to which the family occupied a cottage, which stood beside 
the wooden tramway on which the coal-waggons were drawn by 
horses from the coal pit to the loading quay. 

George Stephenson’s first employment was, at the age of eight, 
to keep the cows of a widow named Ainslie, who occupied a 
neighbouring farmhouse. The bent of his mind appears even 
then to have exhibited itself, for it is recorded of him, that ‘ his 
favourite amusement was erecting clay engines, in conjunction 
with his chosen playmate, Tom Tholoway. They found the clay 
for their engines in the adjoining bog, and the hemlock, which 
grew about, supplied them with abundance of imaginary steam 
pipes. At the age of fourteen, he was taken on as an assistant 
to his father in firing the engine, a promotion which he had 
anxiously desired, for, ‘ since he had modelled his clay engines 
in the bog, his young ambition was to be a fireman.’ 

A new coal-pit being opened on the Duke of Newcastle’s pro- 
perty, at a place called Water-row, George Stephenson, at the 
age of seventeen, was appointed to act as its plugman. 


‘ The duty of the plugman was to watch the engine and to see that it 
kept well in work, and that the pumps were efficient in drawing the 
water. When the water-level in the pit was lowered, and the suction 
became incomplete through the exposure of the suction holes, then his 
business was to’proceed to the bottom of the shaft, and plug the tube so 
that the pump should draw: hence the designation of Plugman. Ifa 
stoppage in the engine took place through any defect in it which he 
was incapable of remedying, then it was -his duty to call in the aid of 
the chief engineer of the colliery to set the engine to rights. But 
from the time when George Stephenson was appointed fireman, and 
more particularly afterwards as engineman, he devoted himself so. 
assiduously and so successfully to the study of the engine and its gear- 
ing—taking the machine to pieces in his leisure hours for the purpose 
of cleaning and mastering its various parts—that he very soon acquired 
a thorough practical knowledge of its construction and mode of working, 
and thus he very rarely needed to call to his aid the engineer of the 
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. 
colliery. His engine became a sort of pet with him, and he was 
never weary of watching and inspecting it with devoted admiration.’ 

At this time he was wholly uneducated. There was a night- 
school in the village, kept by a poor teacher, and this school 
he determined to attend. He took a particular fancy to figures, 
and improved his hours by the engine-side in solving the pro- 
blems set him by his master, and working out new ones of his 
own. By the time he was nineteen he had learnt under the 
village dominie to read correctly, and ‘was proud to be able 
to write his own name.’ 

At the age of twenty, when he was acting as breaksman of 
an engine at Black Callerton, his wages being about eighteen 
shillings a week, he formed an attachment for a respectable 
young woman, named Fanny Henderson, a servant in a neigh- 
bouring farm-house. His means, however, not permitting him 
to marry, he began to make and mend the shoes of his fellow 
workmen, an occupation by which he contrived to save his first 
guinea, He expressed an opinion to a friend, that he was ‘ now 
a rich man,’ and the next year he married Fanny Henderson, and 
furnished a small cottage at Willington Quay, near Wallsend, 
where he got an appointment as breaksman to an engine. It 
was here that his son, Robert, was born, and within a twelve- 
month after Mrs. Stephenson died, to the great affliction of her 
husband, who long continued to cherish her memory. 

At this time all was distress with him ; his father met with an 
accident, by which he lost his eyesight, and was otherwise injured ; 
the condition of the working classes was very discouraging, in 
consequence of high prices and heavy taxation ; George himself 
was drawn for the militia, and had to pay a heavy sum of money 
to provide a substitute. He was almost in despair, and con- 
templated the idea of emigrating to America. ‘ But his poverty 
prevented him from prosecuting the idea, and rooted him to the 
place where he afterwards worked out his career.’ 

Conscious of the disadvantages arising from want of instruc- 
tion, George Stephenson determined that his boy should be 
taught, as soon as he was of an age to go to school. 


‘ Many years after, speaking of the resolution which he thus early 
formed, he said, ‘‘ In the earlier period of my career, when Robert was 
a little boy, I saw how deficient I was in education, and I made up my 
mind that he should not labour under the same defect, but that I would 
put him to a good school, and give him a liberal training. I was, 
however, a poor man; and how do yoy think I managed? I betook 
myself to mending my neighbours’ clocks and watches at night, after 
my daily labour was done, and ths I procured the means of educating 
my son,” ’ 
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But his career was now about to take a turn. He had 
marked the details of the machine under his guidance, and 
he only wanted an opportunity to turn his practical knowledge 
to account. That opportunity soon presented itself. ‘The lessees 
of the Killingworth Colliery had re-erected an engine, made by 
Smeaton, for the purpose of pumping the water from the shaft. 
From some cause or other the engine failed. Nobody could 
make it work, and George Stephenson, like many others in the 
neighbourhood, had examined it :— 


‘ One Saturday afternoon he went over to the High Pit to examine 
the engine more carefully than he had yet done. He had been turning 
the subject over in his mind ; and after a long examination, he seemed 
to satisfy himself as to the cause of the failure. Kit Heppel, who was 
a sinker at the pit, said to him: ‘* Weel, George, what do you mak’ 
o her? Do you think you could do anything to improve her?” 
“ Man,” said George in reply, “ I could alter her and make her draw: 
in a week’s time from this I could send you to the bottom.” Forthwith 
Heppel reported this conversation to Ralph Dods, the head viewer ; 
and Dods, being now quite in despair, and hopeless of succeeding with 
the engine, determined to give George’s skill a trial.’ 

The next day Stephenson entered on his labours. 

‘ The engine was taken entirely to pieces. The repairs occupied 
about four days, and by the following Wednesday the engine was care- 
fully put together again and set to work. It was kept pumping all 
Thursday, and by the Friday afternoon the pit was cleared of water, 
and the workmen were “ sent to the bottom,” as Stephenson had pro- 
mised.’ 

George Stephenson received 10/. as a present, and was 
appointed engineman to the Killingworth engine at good wages, 
His skill as an engine doctor became noised abroad, and he 
was called on to cure all the old, wheezy and ineffective pumping 
machines in the district. He soon beat the ‘regular’ engineers, 
though they treated him as a quack. In 1812 the colliery 
engine-wright at Killingworth having been accidentally killed, 
George Stephenson was appointed to succeed him at a salary of 
100/. a year, and the use of a horse—and now he was on the 
high road to fortune. , 

The idea of applying steam power to the propulsion of wheel 
carriages had occupied the attention of many inventors from the 
time of Watt. The earlier notions all resolved themselves into 
its application to carriages on ordinary roads. ‘Trevethick appears 
to have been the first who put together the two ideas of the 
steam horse and the iron way. In 1804 he constructed an engine 
to pass along a tramway at Merthyr Tydvil, but although it 
succeeded in dragging after it several waggons containing ten 
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tons of bar iron, at the rate of five miles an hour, this engine 
proved a failure and was speedily abandoned in consequence 
chiefly of the imaginary notion, which Trevethick adopted, that 
a smooth-wheeled engine would not ‘grip,’ or ‘bite,’ upon a 
smooth rail. Trevethick subsequently made two other engines 
on the same principle for Mr. Blackett, the owner of the Wylam 
Colliery, on which George Stephenson was born. The first of 
these was never used at all, and the second, having been put 
upon the road with infinite labour, would not move an inch, but 
flew to pieces when the machinery was set in motion. This was 
in 1812. In 1813 Mr. Blackett, continuing his experiments, 
built an engine of his own, which ‘ crept along at a snail’s pace, 
sometimes taking six hours to travel the five miles down to the 
loading place. It was also very apt to get off the rail and then 
it stuck. On these occasions the horses had to be sent out to 
drag on the waggons as before.’ Whilst Mr. Blackett was thus 
experimenting, to the amusement of his friends, who pronounced 
that his machines would ‘never answer,’ George Stephenson 
was directing his attention to the best means of effecting some 
economy in the haulage of coal from the Killingworth Collieries 
to the river side. The high price of corn rendered the main- 
tenance of horses very expensive, and with a view to save the 
keep of as many as possible, he laid down inclined planes, where 
the nature of the ground permitted, and let down his loaded coal 
waggons by a rope, of which the other end was attached to a 
train of empty waggons on a parallel incline. The rope ran 
upon wheels fastened to the tram road. 

But this plan did not satisfy him. He recurred to the idea 
of a locomotive, and determined to go over to Wylam and see 
Mr. Blackett’s ‘ Black Billy.’ After mastering its arrangements, 
he declared ‘ his full conviction that he could make a better 
engine—one that would draw steadier and work more cheaply 
and effectively.’ He proceeded to bring the subject under the 
notice of the Killingworth Lessees, and Lord Ravensworth, the 
principal partner, having formed a very favourable opinion of 
him, authorized him to construct a locomotive, and promised to 
advance the money for the purpose. In defiance of the theo- 
retical difficulty which had possessed the mind of Trevethick, he 
made all its wheels smooth, and it was the first engine which was 
so constructed. It was placed on the Killingworth Railroad, on 
the 25th July, 1814, and its powers were tried the same day. 
‘On an ascending gradient of | in 450, it succeeded in drawing 
after it eight loaded carriages, of 30 tons weight, at about four 
miles an hour; and for some time after it continued regularly 
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When this’ engine was put upon the rail, Mr. Stephenson was 
almost the only person who had implicit faith in the contrivance. 
Mr. Blackett’s engines at Wylam were believed to be working 
at a loss ; the machines tried elsewhere had proved failures, and 
had been abandoned ; and even the colliery owners, who were 
supposed to be the only persons who could possibly profit by 
them, were not generally favourable to locomotive traction, and 
were not given to encourage experiments, ‘Stephenson alone 
remained in the field, after all the improvers and inventors of 
the locomotive had abandoned it in despair. He continued to 
entertain the most confident expectations as to its eventual 
success. He even went so far as to say that it would yet super- 
sede every other tractive power.’ 

His whole thoughts were now employed on the perfecting of this 
machine, and of the road on which it was to work, for he was in the 
habit of regarding them as one, speaking of the rail and the 
wheel as ‘man and wife.’ He began by improving the joints of 
rails, then by devising a new chair for them to rest on. He next 
turned his attention to the wheels of the locomotive, making 
them lighter, as well as more durable. He afterwards invented a 
‘steam spring,’ which remained some time in use, until super- 
seded by a better article. Subsequently he studied the question 
of resistance, which included the whole subject of gradients, and 
on which he arrived at the conclusion, from which he never 
afterwards deviated, that the power of the locomotive was best 
adapted to level roads. 

Several years passed away before George Stephenson ob- 
tained another opportunity, During that time his locomotive 
engine was in daily use on the Killingworth railway, without 
exciting much attention. But in 1819 the owners of the Hetton 
Colliery, in Durham, determined to have their waggon-way con- 
structed for locomotive engines. They invited George Stephen- 
son to act as their engineer; and on the 18th November, 1822, 
he opened a line of railway of about eight miles length, from the 
Hetton Colliery to its shipping-place upon the Wear, on which 
five locomotives of his own construction were worked, capable of 
travelling at the rate of four miles an hour, and of dragging a 
train of 17 coal-waggons weighing about 64 tons. 

In the year 1821, Mr. Pease of Darlington, and other gentle- 
men of the vicinity, obtained an Act of Parliament, enabling 
them ‘to make a Railway, or Tramroad, from Stockton to Witton 
Park Colliery (by Darlington)’ The object was ‘to facilitate 
the conveyance of coal, iron, lime, corn, and other commodi- 
ties ? and the promoters purposed to work the railway ‘ with men 
and horses, or otherwise.’ It was in the winter of 1821, that 
George 
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George Stephenson, having heard of this project, went over 
to Darlington, with a letter from Mr. Lambert, the manager at 
Killingworth, and introduced himself to Mr. Pease. The plans of 
the road were undetermined. Stephenson strongly persuaded him 
to adopt a railway in preference to a tram-road, and a locomotive 
engine in preference to horse-power. Mr. Pease communicated 
these ideas to the Directors, who asked Stephenson to survey the 
country for them, which he did in company with his son. The 
first rail of the line was laid on the 23rd May, 1822. Shortly 
after this date, Mr. Pease paid a visit to Killingworth, in company 
with ‘ his friend,’ Thomas Richardson (the then head of the firm 
of Richardson, Overend, Gurney, and Co., in Lombard Street), 


for the purpose of examining the locomotive : 


‘Stephenson soon had it brought up, made the gentlemen mount 
it, and showed them its paces. Harnessing it toa train of loaded wag- 
gons, he ran it along the railroad, and so thoroughly satisfied his visitors 
of its powers and capabilities, that from that day Edward Pease was a 
declared supporter of the locomotive engine. In preparing, in 1823, 
the Amended Stockton and Darlington Act, at Mr. Stephenson’s urgent 
request Mr. Pease had a clause inserted, taking power to work the 
railway by means of locomotive engines, and to employ them for the 
haulage 6f passengers as well as of merchandise ; and Mr. Pease gave 
a further and still stronger proof of his conviction as to the practical 
value of the locomotive, by entering into a partnership with Mr. 
Stephenson, in the following year, for the establishment of a locomotive 
foundry and manufactory in the town of Newcastle—the northern 
centre of the English Railroad System. The second Stockton and 
Darlington Act was obtained in the session of 1823, not, however, 
without opposition. Mr. Stephenson was regularly appointed the 
Company’s engineer, at a salary of 300/. per annum, and he forthwith 
removed with his family from Killingworth to Darlington.’ 


The Stockton and Darlington Railway was opened for traffic 
on the 27th September, 1825, and was the earliest public highway 
of the kind. Mr. Stephenson himself drove the first engine. 
The train consisted of six waggons loaded with coals and flour; 
after these came a passenger-coach, occupied by the directors 
and their friends ; then 21 waggons, fitted up for other passengers, 
and lastly, 6 waggon-loads of coals, making in all 38 vehicles. 
The train went at a steady pace of from four to six miles an 
hour, and ‘its arrival in Stockton excited deep interest and 
admiration.” 

From the very outset, this railway was most successful. The 
traffic on which the Company had estimated their profit was greatly 
exceeded. Instead of sending 10,000 tons of coal a year to 
Stockton, as they had calculated, their shipments in a few years 
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were above 500,000 tons, and have since far surpassed that amount. 
At first, passengers were not thought of, but they wanted to be 
taken, and, by George Stephenson’s advice, passenger-carriages 
were placed upon the line. One striking result of this railway 
was the creation of the town of Middlesborough-on-Tees : 


‘ When the railway was opened in 1825, the site of this future 
metropolis of Cleveland was occupied by a solitary farm-house and 
its out-buildings. All round was pasture-land or mud-banks ; scarcely 
another house was within sight. But when the coal export trade, 
fostered by the halfpenny maximum rate imposed by the Legislature, 
seemed likely to attain a gigantic growth, and it was found that 
the accommodation furnished at Stockton was insufficient, Mr. Ed- 
ward Pease, joined by a few of his Quaker friends, bought about 
500 or 600 acres of land, five miles lower down the river—the site 
of the modern Middlesborough —for the purpose of there forming 
a new seaport for the shipment of coals brought to the Tees by the rail- 
way. The line was accordingly shortly extended thither, docks were 
excavated, a town sprang up, churches, chapels, and schools were built, 
with a custom-house, mechanics’ institute, banks, ship-building yards, 
and iron factories; and in a few years the port of Middlesborough 
became one of the most important on the north-east coast of England. 
In the year 1845, 50,548 tons of coals were shipped in the nine-acre 
dock, by means of the ten coal-drops abutting thereupon. In about 
ten years, a busy population of about 6000 persons (since swelled into 
15,000) occupied the site of the original farm-house. More recently, the 
discovery [by Mr. John Phillips] of vast stores of ironstone in the Cleve- 
land Hills, close adjoining Middlesborough, has tended still more rapidly 
to augment the population and increase the commercial importance of the 
place. Iron furnaces are now blazing along the Vale of Cleveland, and 
new smelting-works are rising up in all directions, fed by the railway, 
which brings to them their supplies of fuel from the Durham coal-fields.’ 


A line of railway, to be worked by horses, had been projected 
from Liverpool to Manchester in 1821; the opposition, however, 
was so powerful, that the idea was laid aside; in 1823 it was 
again proposed, to be again dropped ; in 1824 it was once more 
revived, and the promoters determined to send a deputation to 
Killingworth to see George Stephenson’s engine. Being amply 
satisfied with what they saw, they offered him the post of engineer 
to lay out their line. In the face of extraordinary difficulties, he 
proceeded to make a survey of the country. The Bill for the rail- 
way went into Committee of the House of Commons on the 2lst 
March, 1825. It was vehemently opposed by the canal, com- 
panies, the landowners, and almost every one interested. Mr. 
Smiles’s ‘Life’ contains a graphic narrative of the mode in 
which this opposition was. conducted; but we must content 
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ourselves with quoting the following account, which is given in 
the words of Stephenson himself :— 


‘ When I went to Liverpool to plan a line from thence to Manchester, 
I pledged myself to the directors to attain a speed of ten miles an hour. 
I said I had no doubt the locomotive might be made to go much faster, 
but that we had better be moderate at the beginning. The directors 
said I was quite right; for that if, when they went to Parliament, ° 
talked of going at a greater rate than ten miles an hour, I should put 
a cross upon the concern. It was not an easy task for me to keep the 
engine down to ten miles an hour, but it must be done, and I did my 
best. I had to place myself in that most unpleasant of all positions— 
the witness-box of a parliamentary committee. I was not long in it 
before I began to wish for a hole to creep out at! I could not find 
words to satisfy either the committee or myself. I was subjected to 
the cross-examination of eight or ten barristers, purposely, as far as 
possible, to bewilder me. Some member of the committee asked if I 
was a foreigner, and another hinted that I was mad. But I put up 
with every rebuff, and went on with my plans, determined not to be 
put down.’ 


The great difficulty in making a railway from Liverpool to 
Manchester was the passage across Chat-Moss—a bog about 
four miles broad and more than 30 feet deep. Mr. (afterwards 


Baron) Alderson described it to the committee as ‘an immense‘ 


mass of pulp, and nothing else. It actually rises in height,’ 
he said, ‘from rain, swelling like a sponge, and sinks again 
in dry weather. If a boring instrument is put into it, it sinks 
immediately by its own weight. Who but Mr. Stephenson,’ 
asked Mr. Alderson, ‘who but Mr. Stephenson would have 
thought of carrying a railway across Chat-Moss?’ ‘It was,’ he 
said, ‘ignorance inconceivable; it was perfect madness. The 
man had applied himself to a subject of which he had no know- 
ledge, and to which he had no science to apply!’ Professed 
engineers were called who confirmed these opinions. No one 
was found to support Mr. Stephenson, and ultimately, although 
the committee declared the preamble to be proved by a majority 
of only one (37 to 36), they refused the company compulsory 
power to take land to make the railway, and thus the bill was 
virtually lost. 

But the necessity of a new line of communication between 
Liverpool and Manchester had been established, and the Liver- 
poor merchants were determined to obtain it. They went to 

arliament in the next session for another bill, which appears to 
have been of a less ambitious character, and to have been framed 
upon the precedent of the Stockton and Darlington. In the 
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evidence before the House they avoided the case of Chat-Moss, 
and proposed to work their railway by the application of horse 
power. The Act was granted, and Mr. Stephenson ‘ at once 
made arrangements to commence the works. He began with the 
“ impossible”—to do that which the most distinguished en- 
gineers of the day had declared that no man in his senses would 
undertake to do, namely, to make a road across Chat-Moss.’ 


‘The draining of the Moss was commenced in June, 1826. It 
was indeed a most formidable undertaking; and it has been well ob- 
served that to carry a railway along, under, or over such a material, 
could never have been contemplated by any ordinary mind. Mr. 
Stephenson proceeded to form the line in the following manner :— 
He had deep drains cut about five yards apart, and when the moss be- 
tween those drains had become perfectly dry, it was used to form the 
embankment where necessary ; and so well did it succeed, that only 
about four times the quantity was required that would have been neces- 
sary on hard ground. Where the road was to be on a level, drains 
were cut on each side of the intended line, by which, intersected by 
occasional cross drains, the upper part of the muss became dry and 
tolerably firm; and on this hurdles were ‘placed, either in double or 
single layers, as the case required, four feet broad and nine feet long, 
covered with heath. The ballast was then placed on these floating 
hurdles; longitudinal bearings, as well as cross sleepers, were used to 
support the rails where necessary, and the whole was thoroughly 
drained. In the cutting the work had to be accomplished by drainage 
alone. The only advantage in favour of these operations was, that the 
surface of the moss was somewhat higher than the surrounding country, 
which circumstance partially assisted the drainage. In proceeding 
with these operations, however, difficulties from time to time presented 
themselves, which were overcome with singular sagacity by the 
engineer. Thus, when the longitudinal drains were first cut along 
either side of the intended railway, the oozy fluid of the bog poured in, 
threatening in many places to fill it up entirely, and bring it back to 
the original level. Mr. Stephenson then hit upon the following expe- 
dient. He sent up to Liverpool and Manchester and bought up all the 
old tallow casks that could be found; and, digging out the trench 
anew, he had the casks inserted along the bottom, their ends thrust into 
each other, thus keeping up the continuity of the drain. The pressure 
of the bog, however, on both sides of the casks, as well as from beneath, 
soon forced them out of position, and the line of casks lay unequally 
along the surface. ‘They were then weighted with clay for the purpose 
of keeping them down. This expedient proved successful, and the 
drainage proceeded. ‘Then the moss between the ‘two lines of drains 
was spread over with hurdles, sand, and earth, for the purpose of form- 
ing the road. But it was soon apparent that this weight was squeezing 
down the moss and making it rise up on either side of the line, so that 
the railway lay as it were in a valley, and formed one huge drain run- 
ning across the bog. ‘To correct this defect, the moss was weighted 
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with hurdles and earth to the extent of about thirty feet outside of the 
line on either side, by which means the adjacent bog was forced down, 
and the line of railway in the centre was again raised to its proper 
position. By these expedients, the necessity for devising which was 
constantly occurring, and as constantly met with remarkable success, 
the work went forward, and the rails were laid down. 

‘The formation of the heavy embankment, above referred to, on the 
edge of the moss, presented considerable difficulties. The weight of 
the earth pressed it down through the fluid, and thousands of cubic 
yards were engulfed before the road made any approach to the required 
level. For weeks the stuff was poured in, and little or no progress 
seemed to have been made. The directors of the railway became 
alarmed, and they feared that the evil prognostications of the eminent 
civil engineers were now about to be-realised. Mr. Stephenson was 
asked for his opinion, and his invariable answer was—‘‘ We MusT 
PERSEVERE.” And so he went on; but still the insatiable bog gaped 
for more material, which was emptied in truck-load after truck-load 
without any apparent effect. Then a special meeting of the board was 
summoned, and it was held upon the spot, to determine whether the 
work should be proceeded with or abandoned! Mr. Stephenson himself 
afterwards described the transaction at a public dinner given at Bir- 
mingham, on the 23rd of December, 1837, on the occasion of a piece 
oi plate being presented to his son, the engineer of the London and 
Birmingham Railway. He related the anecdote, he said, for the pur- 
pose of impressing upon the minds of those who heard him the necessity 
of perseverance. 

* « After working for weeks and weeks,” said he, “ in filling in 
materials to form the road, there did not yet appear to be the least sign 
of our being able to raise the solid embankment one single inch; in 
short, we went on filling in without the slightest apparent effect. Even 
my assistants began to feel uneasy, and to doubt of the success of the 
scheme. The directors, too, spoke of it as a hopeless task, and at length 
they became seriously alarmed, so much so, indeed, that a board meeting 
was held on Chat-Moss to decide whether I should proceed any further. 
They had previously taken the opinion of other engineers, who reported 
unfavourably. There was no help for it, however, but to-go on. An 
immense outlay had been incurred, and great loss would have been 
occasioned had the scheme been then abandoned and the line taken by 
another route. So ihe directors were compelled to allow me to go on 
with my plans, in the ultimate success of which I myself never for one 
moment doubted. Determined, therefore, to persevere as before, I 
ordered the works to be carried on vigorously ; and, to the surprise of 
every one connected with the undertaking, in six months from the day 
on which the board had held its special meeting on the Moss, a locomo- 
tive engine and carriage passed over the very spot with a party of the 
directors’ friends on their way to dine at Manchester.” 

‘The idea which bore him up in the face of so many adverse 
opinions, in assuming that a safe road could be formed across the 
floating bog, was this:—That a ship floated in water, and that the moss 
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was certainly more capable of supporting such a weight than water 
was; and he knew that if he could once get the material to float he 
would succeed. That his idea was correct is proved by the fact that 
Chat Moss now forms the very best part of the line of railroad between 
Liverpool and Manchester. Nor was the cost of construction of 
this part of the line excessive. The formation of the road across Chat 
Moss amounted to about 28,000/., Mr. Giles’s estimate having been 
270,000/. !’ 


This great and most original work has, we believe, up to this 
date, only one counterpart. A great part of the line from Nor- 
wich to Yarmouth, of which railway Mr. Stephenson was chair- 
man, passes over a morass formerly, no doubt, occupied by the 
sea, and which in many places is so soft that no animal can walk 
over it without sinking. The railway has been constructed 
across these lowlands by fir poles laid transversely and covered 
with fascines, upon which the permanent way is laid with light 
materials. There can be no doubt, though the passengers may 
not know it, that this is nothing more than a floating road. 

The directors of the Liverpool and Manchester line remained 
long undecided as to the mode in which it should be worked. 
They were inundated with projects, of which Mr. Smiles gives 
an amusing description; but no one, except George Stephen- 
son, ever pressed upon them the locomotive engine. With un- 
wearied earnestness he continued to represent his favourite ma- 
chine as superior to every other power, till at length the directors 
determined to send two professional engineers of high standing 
—Mr. Walker of Limehouse and Mr. Rastrick of Stourbridge— 
to visit Darlington, and report upon the working of that machine. 


‘ Although admitting with apparent candour that improvements were 
to be anticipated in the locomotive engine, the reporting engineers 
clearly had no faith in its power, nor belief in its eventual success ; and 
the united conclusion of the two was that, ‘‘ considering the question 
in every point of view—taking the two lines of road as now forming, 
and having reference to economy, despatch, safety, and convenience— 
our opinion is that, if it be resolved to make the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway complete at once, so as to accommodate the traffic, or 
a quantity approaching to it, the stationary reciprocating system is the 
best.” And in order to carry the system recommended by them into 
effect, they proposed to divide the railroad between Liverpool and 
Manchester into nineteen stages of about a mile and a half each, 
with twenty-one engines fixed at the different points to work the trains 
forward. Here was the result of all George Stephenson’s labours ! 
The two best practical engineers of the day concurred in reporting 
against the employment of his locomotive! Not a single professional 
man of eminence could be found to coincide with him in his prefer- 
ence for locomotive over fixed engine power. Still he did not om 
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With the profession against him, and public opinion against him—for 
the most frightful stories were abroad respecting the dangers, the un- 
sightliness, and the nuisance which the locomotive would create—Mr, 
Stephenson held to his purpose. He pledged himself that, if time were 
given him, he would construct an engine that should satisfy their 
requirements, and prove itself capable of working heavy loads along 
the railway with speed, regularity, and safety.’ 


The directors, influenced by Mr. Harrison, one of their own 
number, determined to offer a prize of 500/: for a locomotive 
engine that would work under certain prescribed conditions, and 
this part of the history is so familiar to the public that we do 
not think it necessary to dwell upon it. It is well known that on 
the day appointed for the trial at Rainhill four engines came upon 
the ground, and Mr. Stephenson’s ‘ Rocket’ carried off the prize. 

With the success of the ‘ Rocket’ the railway system may 
be said to have been established. On the 1st January, 1830, 
the winning engine, with a carriage full of directors, passed 
over the whole of Chat Moss and the greater part of the road 
between Liverpool and Manchester—a double triumph to George 
Stephenson—the triumph both of his road and of his locomotive, 
On the 15th September, 1830, the line was opened ; and, as in 
the case of the Stockton and Darlington railway, the commercial 
results were decisive: 400 passengers a-day were calculated on, 
but 1200 were carried on the average at the very commencement, 
and the number soon rose to half a million yearly. The land 
near the line increased greatly in value, and even Chat Moss 
itself became studded with valuable farms. 

After the Liverpool and Manchester line was made, the crop 
of railways soon became plentiful as blackberries. Among the 
first with which the name of George Stephenson was associated 
were the lines from Canterbury to Whitstable, and from Leicester 
to Swannington. The great work of the London and Birming- 
ham, now called the London and North-Western, was constructed 
by his distinguished son, although in his remarkable address, the 
title of which we give at the head of this paper, he tells us, with 
appropriate modesty, that ‘ all he knows and all he has accom- 
plished is primarily due to the parent whose memory he cherishes 
and reveres. Having, in conjunction with this worthy inheritor 
of his great name, successfully inaugurated our most important 
railway systems, George Stephenson retired from the anxieties 
of public life. Had he been a man of more ambitious pre- 
tensions, he would probably have remained longer in the field ; 
but, having lived to see his projects carried into effect to an 
extent far beyond any anticipations he could possibly have 
formed at the outset, he wisely resolved to enjoy the sweets of 
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domestic repose for the remainder of his days, and withdrew bim- 
self to the enjoyment of rural pursuits. There were, however, 
few great works on which he was not consulted; and he may be 
regarded as, emphatically, rHz Enarneer, to whose intelligence 
and perseverance we owe the introduction of railways into Eng- 
land, and who set the first example in this country of works 
which others have successfully carried into execution throughout 
the world. 

From his earliest period George Stephenson, inheriting the 
feelings of his father, had cherished an ardent love for natural 
history. The latter days of his life were spent on an estate in 
Derbyshire, adjacent to the Midland Railway, where, engaged 
in horticulture and in farming, he lived amongst his rabbits, dogs, 
and birds, He died of an intermittent fever, contracted amid the 
noxious atmosphere of one of his forcing-houses, on the 12th 
August, 1848, at the not very advanced age of sixty-seven, leay- 
ing behind him the highest character for simplicity, kindness of 
heart, and absolute freedom from all sordidness of disposition. 
His virtues are very beautifully illustrated, and by no means exag- 
gerated in his Life by Mr.Smiles. ‘They would do honour to any 
man in any age, and we reluctantly pass from their consideration 
to review the principles that influenced Mr, Stephenson in his 
works, their practical operation, and the reception they met with 
from Parliament and the public. 

At no period and in no civilised country has mankind exhibited 
any lack of mechanical ingenuity. Men have always been able 
to improve. In very early ages, we find the most complex 
systems of clockwork rendered still more complex. In the cotton 
manufacture, no sooner was the power-loom shown to be appli- 
cable to the work, than the most elaborate and wonderful contri- 
vances were adapted to it. It is the same with every discovery, 
down to the most recent,—the use of the electric spark for pur- 
poses of communication. Since that field for ingenuity was 
opened, scarcely a day has passed without the promulgation of 
some new and beautiful contrivance. , 

But the rare thing is to find the mind that gives the impulse 
to a first revolution in science or in arts, and it was to this class 
of men of genius—few and far between—that George Stephenson 
belonged. Great as was his ingenuity, there were many equal 
to him in mechanics, and many more superior to him in scientific 
education and acquired knowledge. Yet the conclusions at which 
he arrived by an intuitive apprehension, which was the distin- 
guishing feature of his mind, were much more perfect than those 
of the most prominent men of his own day. It is curious to 
reflect that only thirty years ago the government, the land- 
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owners, the canal proprietors, the trustees of turnpikes, the 
mathematicians, the mechanicians, even the engineers themselves, 
looked upon the railway system as an impudent imposition, to be 
put down at all cost, and under whatever circumstances. With 
a confidence which could only be the consequence of a prophetic 
understanding as sure as the conclusions of other men’s experience, 
Mr. Stephenson went on notwithstanding perfecting his plans, 
secure of their ultimate triumph. 

The first principle from which he argued was the grand fact 
which he had effectually realized to his own mind, that steam 
power is the cheapest power. Our roads had arrived at great 
perfection, and mail-coaches were running on them at eleven 
miles an hour; canals were intersecting the country in every 
direction, and heavy goods were being drawn upon them with 
facility ; yet George Stephenson insisted on his theory of loco- 
motion by steam as the most economical and effectual motive 
power. Though it was his fate through life to have almost 
everything he invented claimed by somebody else, there is one 
discovery which passed unchallenged, and it was the foundation 
of all his future success. He discovered the enormous disparity 
in favour of steam. That disparity is, in reality, more extra- 
ordinary than is generally known. Taking -coal as a unit, the 
relative approximate cost of employing the four powers at our 
disposal stands as follows :— 


SO | mare | 
Horse power . .... . 10 
Electric power. . . . . - 70 
Manual power. . . . . . 90 


Or, as it has been put by a very eminent authority, for every 


shilling expended, there may be raised by 


Manual Power . . 600,000 lbs. one foot high. 
Electro-magnetism. . 900,000 lbs. ditto. 
Horse Power . . 3,600,000 Ibs, ditto. 
Steam Power . . 56,000,000 lbs. ditto. 


Nature has put a limit to the speed of horses. Where cost 
is in question, two miles an hour is the maximum pace at 
which a horse can draw a load. Where speed is to be obtained 
regardless of cost, ten miles an hour is the utmost that can be 
realized. A curious fact will illustrate this. When Messrs. 
Pickford conducted the canal traffic of the country without 
competition, their rate of speed was two miles per hour. At 
that rate they lost a horse a month. At a subsequent period, 
when railways began to compete with canals, they raised their 
speed to three miles an hour; but at. that rate they lost a horse 
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per day! The increase of speed being one-half, the destruction 
of life from casualties was thirtyfold. 

But as regards steam, nature has opposed no such limit. 
The rate of speed that can be maintained by means of that 
power, depends upon the state of the road and the mechanical 
appliances of the engine. Three surfaces presented themselves 
to Mr. Stephenson—the Coach Road, the Canal, and the 
Railway. Mr. Stephenson’s first conclusion being that coal 
power was the most economical, his second conclusion was, that a 
level railway was a better medium for its application than a road 
oracanal. As on this point he stood with unequalled tenacity 
against the opinion of the scientific world of his day, and as even 
now his principles are far from being completely comprehended, it 
may be as well to consider the reasoning from which he drew 
his conclusions, and to show, by the light of subsequent investi- 
gation, how simple they are, and how correct. 

I. In the first place, as to Coach Roads.—The power, whether 
on a road or on a railway, must be equal to the maximum 
resistance. This resistance, in the case. of a railway, is composed 
of the rolling resistance, which, for the sake of illustration, we 
may take at 10 lbs. a ton, though it is rarely so much, and also of 
the gravity due to the steepest ruling gradient. On a level railway 
the amount of rolling resistance is fixed, being uninfluenced by 
heat, or by cold, by rain, or by drought. But on a turnpike 
road the resistance is not only the resistance of the road in its 
most perfect state, but is a resistance augmented according to 
the condition of that road, whether rendered foul by rain, or 
loosened by frost, or made heavy by being covered with new 
material., The resistance offered on the most perfect turnpike road 
that could be devised is a resistance of from 1 in 40 to 1 in 50; 
or, in other words, of 40 or 50 lbs. per ton. ‘The advantage, 
therefore, in favour of the railway is five to one, under the most 
favourable circumstances of the road. But taking coach roads in 
their worst circumstances the resistance is often 300 lbs. a ton, 
or one-eighth the weight of the passing load; and under all 
circumstances and seasons, when the road is dislocated by new 
metalling, or want of repair, or the action of rain or of frost, the 
average rate of resistance on our roads is probably not less than 
100 lbs.a ton. In addition to this, it is to be considered that the 
country is studded with hills, presenting gradients of from 1 in 
30 to 1 in 20. Such acclivities add a resistance of 75 lbs. a 
ton, making an aggregate of not less than one-sixth of the load. 
Now, the physical effort of a horse may, for a few minutes, be 
doubled, trebled, or quadrupled; and it is by this increase of 
physical effort that a coach is carried across a hill. But when 
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the motive power is mechanical, this momentary exertion of 
the muscular impulsive power cannot be obtained. The area of 
the cylinder once given, the tractive power of the engine is 
fixed. The ‘little more whipcord,’ which will push a horse 
over a hill, will not push the locomotive engine over a gradient of 
1 in 30, and a rolling resistance of 1 in 40 or 50. True it is that 
the locomotive does vary its power under certain circumstances, 
but this is not applicable to overcoming acclivities with maximum 
loads; and the ‘snort’ which the visitor to the Crystal Palace 
hears in going up the inclined plane and heavy gradients at 
New Cross and Sydenham, is not an index of the increased power 
of the engine, though it is an index of increased pressure, which 
is quite another thing. The inevitable conclusion is, that the 
best road for a locomotive is the road which offers the least re- 
sistance, and that road is not a turnpike. 

There are three different descriptions of resistance to be over- 
come in moving a train. 

1st. The rolling resistance, which is constant. 

2nd. The resistance from gravity, which varies with the 
gradient. 

3rd. The resistance of the atmosphere, which varies as some 

wer of the velocity. 

At high velocities the latter of these resistances is much the 
greatest in amount, generally exceeding the other two together. 
Hence we perceive an obvious reason why the present powerful 
locomotive engine, when carrying passenger trains below the 
maximum load, can surmount gradients which far exceeded the 
powers of the early locomotive engines ; for, by slackening the 
speed on a steep gradient, that portion of the power of the engine 
which is expended, on a level, at high speeds in overcoming the 
resistance of the atmosphere, is not needed for that purpose, and 
is expended in overcoming the resistance of gravity. The case, 
however, is very different with heavy goods trains, when it is 
necessary, for the sake of economy, to load the engine to its full 
power, on what is termed the ruling gradient, and to adopt 
moderate speed. Under these circumstances the flexibility of the 
engine is much lessened. It no longer has the varying resistance 
of the atmosphere to play with, and has therefore lost the oppor- 
tunity of converting one resistance into another, as with passenger 
trains at high velocities. 

The contrast between a railway and a turnpike-road is, indeed, 
very striking, when we consider the resistances which have to 
be overcome on each. On the railway the least resistance is the 
simple rolling resistance upon the rail, which is all but uniform 
in all weathers. But, on the common road, the rolling resistance 
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is, even under ordinary circumstances, the greatest which has to 
be overcome, at the same time that the deterioration of the sur- 
face by atmospheric changes renders it the most fluctuating. 
This will demonstrate how vain must all effort be to apply the 
steam-engine to a common road, and will explain the abortive 
results which have invariably attended every attempt to do so. 
Again, as regards the engine. The power of the locomotive 
engine must bear some proportion to its weight ; in other words, 
a very light engine will be less powerful than a heavy one. 
Upon an iron rail an engine of twenty-five tons weight may be 
employed that will have a tractive power of from 4000 to 5000 
pounds. But on a new turnpike-road, with a gradient of 1 in 
30, the resistance encountered would prevent such an engine 
drawing a gross load of more than eleven tons. Thus the engine 
would be rendered immovable by its own weight: indeed, Mr. 
Stephenson used to say to those who were striving to apply 
locomotives to common roads, ‘There is an engine in my factory 
of ten times the power of yours, yet it will not move itself on 
the factory floor.’ These persons were forced to admit that they 
could not employ an engine weighing more than 2 or 3 tons, but 
they still failed to perceive that so light an engine would require 
a tractive force of 1000 or 1100 lbs. upon a road, whilst on a 
railway an engine of that tractive force might weigh from 9 to 
10 tons. They further lost sight of the fact, that all the parts 
of an engine which was to run over the uneven surface of a 
turnpike-road must be much stronger than that of an engine of 
like power to run over the smooth surface of a railway, and that 
as strength is only to be obtained by accession of weight, the 
engine required to work upon the road must necessarily be 
heavier than the engine required to work upon the railway. 
Nothing, to our eyes, seems more extraordinary than that 
Telford did not see all this. Telford was deservedly at the head 
of the engineering world thirty-five years ago. He acquired a 
great reputation as the constructor of the Holyhead road; he 
constructed the Worcester and Stafford, and other great trunk 
lines of canal; he was the engineer of the far celebrated Menai 
Suspension Bridge; and the author of another great work in 
North Wales, the Pont-y-Cysylte Viaduct. A man with suffi- 
cient grasp of mind to fill the position he occupied ought to 
have been able to appreciate the scientific truth of the new 
system. But he was dismally prejudiced against Railways. He 
declared his turnpike roads superior for locomotive purposes to 
any other roads. He failed to see the simple truth that the more 
perfect the way upon which a locomotive was placed, the more 
Vol. 102.—No. 204. 21 perfect 
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perfect must be its effect, and his last days were embittered by 
the failure to prove that simple scientific truth untrue. 

So long as doubts of success attended Mr. Stephenson’s dis- 
coveries, Telford’s feeling in favour of his own roads might 
have been reasonable. But it is difficult to understand how any 
one could have held by the old turnpike, after the experiment 
had been realized on the Stockton and Darlington, and perfected 
on the Manchester and Liverpool Railway. Even if the gra- 
dients could have been made reasonably good, and even if by any 
mechanical ingenuity an engine could have been made so strong 
as to hold together whilst travelling at a high speed on a turn- 
pike, and so light as not to dislocate the surface of the road, yet 
the inference obviously was that an engine so perfect must have 
been powerful in proportion to the smoothness of the surface, 
and the ease of the gradients :—in other words, that the same 
engine would do seven or eight times the duty on an iron way 
that it would do upon a common road. 

But what is still more extraordinary, the Government of the 
day abetted Telford in his error. They absolutely granted no 
less than 130,0002. to put the high road from London to Bir- 
mingham in a condition so perfect, as to enable it to compete 
with any railway! At the very time the London and Birming- 
ham Railway was in progress of formation, this money was 
being expended in moderating gradients, in cutting down hills, 
laying down granite tramways, (of which we believe specimens 
may yet be seen between Towcester and Daventry—monuments 
of folly for the admiration of a scanty peasantry. At one 
moment the Government Engineers were absolutely easing the 
gradients of the very hill through which the Railway Engineers 
were tunnelling. Telford tried upon this road the experiment of 
a locomotive engine, which broke whenever any undue resistance 
was offered to its progress, and after stopping at almost every 
blacksmith’s shop for reparation, and being beaten by every 
coach upon the road, to the infinite delight of the coachmen and 
the guards, reached Birmingham (then an eleven hours’ journey) 
on the third day after its departure from the Metropolis. 

George Stephenson had genius enough to see, first, that steam 
power, being the best power, must be most efficient if applied 
upon the best road; second, that the best road was the hardest 
road, because the hardest road offered the least resistance ; and, 
third, that the hardest road would be preferable in proportion as 
it presented the least irregularity of surface. These propositions, 
now so well established and so universally acknowledged, he 
battled against the world. as 
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II. But there are many, even in the present day, who ask, 
why is not steam-power applied to our Canals? And we are 
bound to say that they often get very unsatisfactorily answered. 
In reality, however, there are good reasons against it. In the 
first place, our canals are nearly all made upon one gauge, 
and that gauge is a narrow one. The locks are almost in- 
variably of one length and width. The water is generally 
so shallow as scarcely to admit of a greater draught than 
three feet ; and this requires the use of boats which can carry 
no more than twenty or twenty-five tons. To boats of this 
sort it would be obviously impossible to apply engines with 
advantage,—they would encroach too largely on the space for 
cargo. The only expedient would be to use one boat as a tug 
for the rest. But here other hinderances interpose. The neces- 
sities of trade, the difficulty of collecting boats together, and still 
more the delays in getting them one by one through the locks, 
present practical obstacles, which under present circumstances 
may be said to be insuperable. Had the existing canals been 
made double their present width and depth, screw-boats might 
have been constructed to carry 100 or 150 tons, with no more 
expenditure of power than is now required for small craft; the 
locks even then would have been a great impediment to the 
adoption of steam-power, and, in the existing canals, the retarda- 
tion from their shallowness has rendered every experiment for 
the purpose unsuccessful. 

But there is another series of reasons why steam-power can be 
less profitably applied on canals than upon railways. At two 
and-a-half or three miles an hour, the resistance on a canal is the 
same as on a level railway. At that speed, or at any less speed, 
therefore, horse-power can be more economically applied on a 
canal than on a railway, because, whilst a canal boat, weighing 
five tons, will take twenty tons of cargo, the waggons required 
on a railway to carry that amount of tonnage would weigh three 
times the weight of the canal boat; so that out of a gross load 
of twenty-five tons there would be a net load of twenty tons of 
cargo on a canal to a net load of thirteen or fourteen tons upon a 
railway. But, on the other hand, whilst the resistance upon a 
railway up to ten or twelve miles an hour is nearly constant, the 
resistance on a canal increases as the square of the velocity of 
the transit. Thus, whilst at three miles an hour the resistance 
upon canal and railway is nearly equal, at twelve miles an hour 
the canal resistance exceeds that of a railway nearly sixteen 
times. Hence the impossibility of applying steam-power to 
canals where speed is the object, to say nothing of other incon- 
veniences. 
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Such being the principles which led Mr. Stephenson to prefer 
the railway to either coach roads or canals, we proceed to con- 
sider what were the principles which led him to prefer the 
Locomotive to any other form of Tractive power. 

Mr. Stephenson derived his first views of the locomotive from 
the stationary engine. He laid down inthe North of England 
‘several inclined planes for coal traffic worked by stationary 
power, and he may be said to be the originator of those works 
which were perfected at the Euston Square Station and on the 
Blackwall line of railway, where, under peculiar circumstances, 
stationary engines were used until the exigencies of the 
traffic rendered them no longer available. But from the first 
he saw the impossibility of punctually or economically con- 
ducting a large traffic over a long line of railway by any system 
of rope traction. Although very eminent engineers strongly re- 
commended the application of stationary engines on the Man- 
chester and Liverpool line, George Stephenson, single-handed, 
resolutely opposed all attempts at the introduction of that 
system. The principle upon which his opponents based their 
calculations was, that the locomotive engine, acting as a dead 
load upon a train, and being incapable of applying, at high 
speeds, the amount of power which could be obtained from the 
stationary engine, the latter must be more economical in its 
working. But against this there had to be set, first, the power 
expended in the friction of the rope; and, second, the startling 
fact that the rope could only be worked through stages of three 
miles at the most, and that the whole of the engines placed at 
short intervals along the line must at all times be kept ready for 
use. 

The special advantage of the locomotive is that it adapts 
itself entirely to the necessities of the traffic—that no more 
engine-power is expended than the traffic needs. But the sta- 
tionary engine must always be in readiness from day to day, 
and from hour to hour; and as no engine, stationary or other- 
wise, can at all times be in a state of perfect efficiency, there 
must be double gear for remedying every defect. But more 
than this, if, as ultimately proved to be the case, a single 
stationary engine, at Euston or Blackwall, could not work the 
traffic of from one to three miles so economically as a loco- 
motive, how much more expensive would it have been to work 
a traffic of 50, 100, or 150 miles, requiring 10, 20, 30, or 50 
stationary engines! A train that can be drawn from Liverpool 
to Manchester by one locomotive, would have required at least 
10 stationary engine-houses each with duplicate engines. That 
train may be an express, making no stoppage until it reaches 
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its journey’s end. But under the stationary system ‘it must have 
made at least ten stoppages, because at every engine-house it 
must have been transferred from one rope to another. Such 
complexity, and delay, would have precluded the possibility of 
working a large traffic efficiently over any considerable length of 
line. Hence the stationary engine system is inapplicable to 
a continuous system of railway traction. It may be usefully 
applied to take traffic up a heavy inclined plane, such as the 
steep acclivity at Liege, where the system is now perhaps in 
more perfect use than anywhere else in Europe, but in no other 
way can it compete for a moment with the locomotive, which far 
surpasses it in all the elements essential to the working of a rail- 
way, and, as regards power, speed, and economy, has admitted of 
improvements and adaptations of which its rival could never have 
been susceptible. 

The principles and arguments which apply to stationary en- 
gines apply equally and in many respects with increased force 
to the atmospheric system. When the atmospheric system was 
proposed to be brought into practical working in 1843-4, it was 
received with great favour by the public, and the engineers ‘as 
a body were prepared to welcome it with enthusiasm. It was 
submitted to Mr. Stephenson with proposals of the most tempt- 
ing character, but from the very first he gave a strenuous opposi- 
tion to the scheme. As Mr. Smiles very justly says, the atmos- 
pheric principle is simply the substitution of a vacuum for a 
rope: the principle of working both vacuum and rope being 
the same, i.e. the principle of stationary power. Between the 
lines of rails was laid a pipe, in which was inserted a large 
piston, attached by a shaft to the framework of a carriage. The 
propelling power was the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere 
through the pipe and against the piston upon the one side, a 
vacuum being created by a stationary engine working on the 
other. The pipe adopted being fifteen inches in diameter, sup- 
posing a perfect vacuum to be created, the pressure upon the 
piston in the pipe was equal to a weight of about 2700 lbs. ; 
but, as there was always something due to loss by reason of 
imperfections, the effective tractive force could not be taken at 
a maximum of more than 2300 lbs. 

Now it was insisted that this system would in practice make 
railways independent of curves and gradients, and by enabling a 
multiplicity of trains to pass over a line, would afford increased 
accommodation, without any corresponding increase of expense. 
It was also urged that the cost of maintaining the permanent 
way would be reduced, and that greater speed, comfort, and 
security, would be obtained. It is remarkable that in every one 
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of these respects the atmospheric system proved an entire failure. 
It proved expensive in construction, costly in working, and 
uncertain in its effects. In the face of the fact that this system 
was adopted, as it was said, to surmount hills, and to conduct a 
train regardless of all curves, it was found that the very con- 
struction of the road itself was more expensive than a railroad 
levelled and straightened on the ordinary system. This resulted 
from the circumstance that the employment of a Jarge pipe upon 
the road rendered crossings on the level impossible, and that it 
consequently became requisite to build a bridge whenever it was 
necessary to make a communication between fields and roads on 
either side the line. Thus the Croydon and Epsom line, which 
was sanctioned by Parliament as an atmospheric line, cost no less 
than 260,000/., or more than 30,0007. a mile, and proved at last 
to be one of the worst in the kingdom—especially when it came 
to be worked by locomotive engines, which were used the moment 
it was opened, the experiments made on the London and Croydon 
railway, at a cost exceeding 200,000/., having by that time proved 
an utter failure. As to the expense of working, the difference 
between the rope and atmospheric pressure, reduced itself prac- 
tically to this—whether air could be exhausted from a pipe with 
less effort than a rope could be drawn over rollers. Now, 
although every gas engineer in the country knows that the pres- 
sure necessary to force gas through pipes evidences a very large 
amount of resistance, yet those who supported the atmospheric 
system in and out of Parliament persisted in asserting that 
there could be no resistance whatever. ‘They induced an astro- 
nomer from Armagh to maintain the scientific theory which 
practice had so entirely disproved ; but no sooner was a fair trial 
made than it was proved that the atmospheric resistance to be 
Overcome in a pipe was far greater than the resistance to be over- 
come by the weight of a rope, and that, consequently, the power 
to be applied to work the atmospheric system was more expen- 
sive than the power required upon an equal length of railway to 
work a system of rope traction. 

But these were far from being all the difficulties connected 
with the atmospheric principle. As it was necessary on the 
passage of each train to exhaust the air in front of the piston and 
re-admit it behind, it is obvious that only one train could pass 
along one length of pipe at one time. The stationary engine 
also had to be kept in operation, not merely to exhaust the air, 
but during the whole period of the passage of the train; for, 
unless the rarefied air remaining in the tube was removed as fast 
as the train advanced, it became condensed, until at length the 
tractive power was reduced to almost nothing. This being so, if a 
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train was from any cause detained, the engine was obliged to be kept 
at its full power throughout the interval, though the expenditure 
of that power was useless for the purpose of the train. In reality, 
therefore, the atmospheric system, even in those respects in which 
it was considered likely to be practically cheapest and most br 
fect, was subjected to expenses and losses which were not itici- 
dental to rope, much less to locomotive, traction. 

When it is considered that on the Blackwall Railway, under 
the stationary system, engine-power equivalent to the power of 
400 horses was required to draw the train on alevel, by means of 
the rope, and when it is further considered that the resistance on 
the atmospheric system was found to be greater than the resist- 
ance due to the rope, we may form some idea of the character of 
the establishments which the atmospheric system would have 
required between, for instance, London and Edinburgh. On that 
route there may now be some 70 passenger stations. In addition 
to these there must have been, under the atmospheric system, at 
least 150 engine stations. Ateach engine station there must have 
been duplicate engines of 400-horse power with all their con- 
comitants—that is to say, 300 engines with an aggregate power of 
120,000 horses. There must have been enginemen for both 
day and night service, and breaksmen and pointsmen to arrange 
the trains, every one of which would have had to stop at each 
station to adjust itself to the new section of pipe. And as it 
would have been by no means practicable that every engine 
house should have been at every passenger station, the delays 
and inconveniences to which the trains may have been e 
at intervals of at least every three miles would have been 
intolerable. So inconvenient, indeed, were these stoppages found 
even on the comparatively short lengths of railway on which the 
atmospheric plan was tried, that mechanical ingenuity was put 
to the test to endeavour to obviate the difficulty; and a slide 
was invented by which a train was endeavoured to be passed from 
one pipe to another. This slide in its tarm was found to be sub- 
jected to many accidents; and ultimately the slide and the pipe 
were abandoned together. 

Increased facility of communication under this system was 
another of its assumed advantages which experience disproved. 
The amount of pressure in the atmospheric tube was found to be 
liable to great fluctuation, arising from a variety of causes—such 
as the state of the atmosphere, accidental damage of the valve, 
the extent of the trains themselves, and the resistance occasioned 
by high winds. The advocates of the principle affirmed that the 
effect of gradients would be entirely overcome, and that it mattered 
not whether a train was ascending an inclined plane or not, so 
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long as the same amount of pressure was applied to the piston. 
Specious as this appears at first sight, it is easily demonstrable 
that the idea was fallacious. On every inclined plane there must 
be a resistance from gravity. On such inclined planes as are 
ordinarily met with—say an inclination of 1 in 100—that resist- 
ange amounts to about 22 lbs. per ton. Now, it had been 
observed, in the very early days of railroads, that the effect of a 
high wind was not only to retard a train, but to double the 
quantity of steam required to propel it. The precise amount of 
the resistance at different rates of speed has not been abso- 
lutely determined ; but we know that a train which moves at 
the rate of 50 or 60 miles an hour is always passing through 
a storm of its own creation. On a moderate assumption we 
may affirm that the resistance at such a rate of speed would 
amount to treble the ordinary resistance of a train upon a level, 
which we have already stated to amount to 10 lbs. per ton. 
The increased resistance, therefore, of a train going 50 or 60 
miles an hour, would be at least 30 lbs. aton. Adding this to 
the resistance from gravity on an inclined plane of 1 in 100, 
which we have already taken at 22 lbs. a ton, we have a total 
resistance for a train going 50 or 60 miles an hour up an inclined 
plane of an ordinary character of about 50 Ibs. per ton. 

Now it is clear that any mechanical contrivance for the satis- 
factory conduct of railway traffic must be adequate to over- 
come the highest amount of resistance which that traffic is likely 
to meet with on its journey; in other words, a train must be 
adapted for the worst gradients. In the case we have assumed, 
supposing all the valves and machinery of the atmospheric 
system to be perfect, the maximum gross load that could be 
drawn up such an incline at such a rate of speed would be 
about 40 tons! Hence the theory of attaining high speed upon 
an atmospheric railway was unsound; for the traffic of the 
country could not be conducted by trains cafrying a maximum 
gross load of only 40 tons. ‘Take, for example, the Epsom 
traffic on the Derby day, and we find the Croydon Railway 
absolutely could not have carried its passengers on that very 
atmospheric principle which it was constructed to bring into 
operation ! 

Thus the atmospheric system failed to afford any single advan- 
tage it was designed to secure. It was much more costly than an 
ordinary railway in construction—it was more expensive to work 
—and its trains were neither so certain nor so expeditious, And 
yet this was the system hailed with so much satisfaction by every 
class of society, from the Premier downwards—which received 
the sanction of almost every eminent engineer, except George 
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Stephenson and his associates and pupils—and on which half a 
million of money was wasted. 

We have observed that there was a third principle to which 
George Stephenson was consistent—the principle that the best 
road for the locomotive was that which presented the least 
irregularity of surface. During the whole of his career’ he 
adhered to and preferred Level or Valley Lines to any other 
description of railway system, contending that ordinarily what- 
ever was lost by a circuit was gained by a preferable gradient. 
As regards passenger traffic, Mr. Stephenson’s views on this 
head have to some extent been modified in consequence of the 
enormously increased power of the locomotive,* whichis now 
four or five times greater than that originally used on the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Railway, whilst upon the average the 
passenger trains have very little increased in weight. But, 
subject to this allowance, experience has entirely justified the 
view of Mr. Stephenson. Valley lines have proved, asa rule, the 
most successful and the best adapted to the wants of the public ; 
and although many of them have lost the traffic they were ori- 
ginally devised to carry, yet the resources of the more populous 
country through which they pass have enabled them to preserve 
a position which probably no other routes could have maintained 
so well. A strong example of this is furnished by the Midland 
Railway, which was one of Mr. Stephenson’s favourite lines, and 
which he laid out entirely upon the principle of following the 
valleys. Mr. Robert Stephenson tells us in his Address :— 


* At one period the Midland Railway had the monopoly of the whole 








* The introduction of Express Trains has, however, created a new element, 
which has again restored the importance of level lines both as to speed and 
safety. The late melancholy accident on the Great Northern Railway gives addi- 
tional prominence to this view. Experience has shown that speeds of even 
60 miles per hour are not necessarily very dangerous; but iteannot be denied 
that the tendency to jump off the rails increases in a much more rapid ratio than 
that of the actual velocities, whilst the consequences are even more aggravated. 
This will readily be perceived, when it is stated that a train proceeding at this 
rate, possesses the same velocity as if it had fallen from a tower 120 feet in 
height. Express trains are frequently timed to a speed of 40 miles per hour. 
If this speed were uniformly maintained, the danger of running off the rails is 
seareely appreciable; but if there be any considerable extent of severe gradients, 
the diminished velocity on the ascending gradient must be compensated, in order 
to maintain the average rate for the whole length of line, by an increased speed 
on the more favourable planes. Thus on the road from Manchester to London, 
vid Sheffield, the speed between Manchester and Sheffield is necessarily so lessened, 
owing to the long and continuous ascent both ways, that, in order to perform the 
journey in five hours, the speed of the remainder of the distance requires to be 
increased nearly 3 miles per hour more than would have been the case if there 
had been uniformly favourable gradients throughout. If, therefore, the late 
accident be attributed to excessive speed, it may fairly be assigned to the existence 
of the heavy inclines, 
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traffie to the north; that line being “the route” to the north of 
England and to Scotland. When the Caledonian was opened, some 
years ago, the North Western Railway, working in conjunction with it, 
was able to abstract the bulk of the Scotch traffie from the Midland 
line. Nevertheless the Midland traffic continued to increase. Ata 
later period the Great Northern was opened, affording almost a direct 
route to Nottingham, to Leeds, to York, and to Edinburgh. The 
Scotch traffic of the Midland was thereby annihilated, and its trade to 
the large towns named almost entirely abstracted ; yet, with all this, the 
Midland receipts continued to increase largely, chiefly in consequence 
of its local growth and the development of its mineral traffic.’ 


A very remarkable illustration of the relative values of the 
‘ Direct’ and of the ‘Valley’ routes of Railway, is furnished 
by the case of the London and Brighton line, the fierce, protracted, 
and costly contests respecting which occupied so large a share of 
the attention of Parliament and of the public in 1836 and 1837. 
The great competition lay between Rennie’s, or the Direct’ 
line, and Stephenson’s, or ‘the Western’ line. Stephenson’s 
line was adopted by the House of Commons, by a large majority. 
Rennie’s, on the other hand, obtained the preference in the 
House of Lords. As the Government could not decide between 
the two conflicting authorities, it was determined to refer the 
matter to a Royal Engineer. The Royal Engineer reported that 
‘the line proposed by Mr. Stephenson, considered in an engineer- 
ing point of view, was preferable;’ but that Rennie’s termini 
‘afforded the greatest accommodation ;’ and that ‘it afforded by 
its branches greater facilities of approach to the other towns on 
the coast within reasonable distance.’ On these grounds he 
recommended ‘ the Direct’ line ‘as the best line between London 
and Brighton.’ 

The Stephenson line took an entirely different route to 
Brighton from that which the traveller at present follows by 
way of Redhill. The line was to run out of the Southampton 
Railway at Wimbledon ; passing by Ewell and Epsom, it entered 
the Valley of the Mole by Leatherhead and Dorking, and thence 
getting to the Valley of the Adur, it ran by Horsham, Henfield, 
Steyning, and Shoreham, to a part of Brighton in the rear of 
the well-known Bedford Hotel. This line, as the Royal En- 
gimeer reported, would not only have ‘avoided all the heavy 
cuttings consequent on forcing a passage through the chalk 
ridges, known as the North and South Downs,’ but would have 
accommodated a much more populous line of country than that 
through which the Brighton Line now passes. It would also 
have thrown open to the public one of the most picturesque and 
interesting districts in the vicinity of London. 
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The Stephenson line was to be 54 miles in length. It was 
estimated to cost a million, and it is averred by engineers that 
it could certainly have been completed for 1,500,000/., including 
rolling-stock and engines, The present line to Brighton is 
50 miles long. It was estimated to cost 900,000/., but it was 
obvious to every one acquainted with the district, that it never 
could be executed for the money. The works upon it were, 
indeed, unequalled in their magnitude. No such cuttings or 
tunnels had previously been proposed, and, so heavy were its 
gradients, that although in absolute length it was four miles 
shorter than Stephenson’s line, yet in equivalent distance it was 
nearly a mile longer. Croydon being accommodated by a line 
of its” own, the Brighton direct line passed through a district 
without a town upon it; for Reigate, with its then population of 
3000, was two miles off, and Cuckfield still more distant. 

The cost of constructing the direct line ultimately proved to 
be 3,000;000/., instead of 900,000/7. But this was not all. The 
Western line would have accommodated Ewell and Epsom ; it was 
found necessary, in consequence of the,adoption of the ‘ Direct’ 
line, to make a railway from Croydon to Ewell and Epsom. 
The Western line would have accommodated Dorking; it has 
since been found necessary to make a railway across the country 
from Redhill to Dorking. The Western line would have accom- 
modated Horsham ; the Brighton Direct Company were obliged 
to make a branch to Horsham. ‘The Western line would have 
gone to Shoreham; the Brighton Company were obliged to 
extend themselves along the coast to Shoreham. ‘The Western 
line would have accommodated Steyning; last session the 
Brighton Company projected a branch railway from Shoreham 
to Steyning. Thus every single town to which Stephenson’s 
line would have afforded direct accommodation has been obliged 
to be supplied] by branches, at a greatly increased cost, either by 
the Brighton line or by some other Company, the result being 
in either case an abstraction from the profits of the Brighton 
shareholders. Nor is this all. In the last session of Parlia- 
ment, an act was obtained to make a line of railway from near 
Wimbledon to Epsom and Leatherhead. It is very well known 
that at this moment the promoters of that line are projecting its 
extension from Leatherhead to Brighton, by the comparatively 
easy route through Dorking, Horsham, and Shoreham, so that 
Stephenson’s Valley Line to Brighton may yet, in effect, be 
executed, and the Brighton line be driven to divide its own 
direct traffic with a competing western line of railway. 

The branches which have been made in order to accommo- 
date the country through which Stephenson’s line would have 
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passed, have already probably equalled Stephenson’s line in 
length, and may have equalled it in cost. It is lamentable to 
reflect upon such a waste of capital, especially when all the 
consequences are taken into consideration. For the error com- 
mitted by the Legislature in adopting ‘the direct line’ to 
Brighton had most injurious effects upon another district, It 
was of course necessary to form a line of communication between 
London and the Continent of Europe. If it was desirable that 
the Brighton line should be ‘direct,’ it would seem to be ten 
times more desirable that the line of communication with the 
Continent should be so also. But Parliament, having adopted 
a direct line to Brighton in one session, saw fit in the next to 
adopt an indirect line to Dover. Beyond all question, the 
proper line to Dover is by North Kent, 7. ¢. from London 
Bridge, by Greenwich, Gravesend, Strood, Rochester, Faver- 
sham, and Canterbury. But a line having been adopted to the 
Sussex coast, which got through the North Downs (or Merstham 
Hills) by means of an enormous tunnel, Parliament thought the 
best line to the Kentish coast would be a valley line, which 
reached that coast without a tunnel. Instead of a direct line 
from London to Dover through North Kent, they therefore 
adopted a very indirect line from Redhill to Folkestone through 
Tonbridge! Having saved 4 miles upon the route to Brighton, 
they appeared to think that they might fairly add 12 miles to 
the distance between Tonbridge, Tonbridge Wells, and Hastings ; 
that they might place Maidstone at a distance of nearly 60 miles 
from London by railway instead of 35 by turnpike road; that 
they might add 35 miles to the journey to Canterbury; place 
Margate, to which the Thames afforded a direct passage, at the 
furthest extremity of the South Eastern system and upon a 
branch ; increase the distance to Dover 18 miles, and so arrange 
the route that the works necessary to reach that place from 
Folkestone should be of the most difficult and expensive cha- 
racter, involving the construction of an immense viaduct, of 
tunnellings and cuttings through the highest cliffs upon the 
coast, and of works along the sea-shore which are necessarily 
liable to destruction in any extraordinary storm. Such were 
some of the effects upon the country of adopting the direct route 
to Brighton. 

The consequences to the South Eastern shareholders are at. 
present only partially developed ; but some of those consequences. 
have been not dissimilar from the Brighton case. They have 
been obliged to make a considerable branch to Sandwich and 
Deal—a branch, we should think, that could never pay. Having 
a main line to Hastings, by way of Tonbridge Wells and Battle, 
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they have been obliged to make a branch to the same place from 
Ashford, as if for the very purpose of competing with their main 
line. Having communication from their main line by a branch 
to Maidstone, they have been recently obliged to ruin that branch 
by making another and shorter branch to compete with it from 
Maidstone to the North Kent line at Strood! Beyond all this, as 
their main line did not accommodate the most populous district 
of Kent, they have been obliged to make another main line in 
North Kent, which other shareholders are now carrying on direct 
to Dover by what is called the East Kent line: whilst a Mid-Kent 
line with a west-end terminus is now in course of construction ! 

Thus the great Brighton blunder has caused Kent and Sussex 
to be accommodated in the worst possible manner, and many of 
the most populous and important towns in those counties to be 
placed on branch lines at the greatest distance from the Metro- 
polis. The expenditure of capital in these two counties, beyond 
what would have been necessary to accommodate the district 
more satisfactorily and effectually cannot be estimated at less 
than from six to seven millions! When shareholders complain 
of the smallness of their dividends, they should bear in mind 
how much capital their earnings have to cover beyond what was 
needed for the legitimate object for which they associated. 

If the Valley Line to Brighton had been adopted, there would, 
no doubt, have been a great joint Central London Terminus for 
the Brighton and South-Western Lines, either at Waterloo Bridge, 
or at the Obelisk, near the Surrey Theatre. Brighton, by reason 
of the preferable gradients on the Valley Line, would have been 
as near London, in point of time, as at this moment. In the town 
of Brighton we venture to think that a station on the level, near 
to the sea and the long course of the Esplanade, would have been 
as convenient for passengers, and more convenient for heavy 
goods, than the present station, on a high elevation, at the 
extreme north of the town, and with a very inconvenient, crowded, 
and difficult approach. Worthing, by the Valley Line, would 
have been brought almost as near to London as Brighton, instead 
of being twelve miles beyond it. No doubt the present South- 
Coast Line would have been made, but there would have been a 
most important advantage gained to Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight. By the present route Portsmouth is placed ninety-five 
miles from London (the distance by the South-Western and 
South-Coast Lines being nearly the same). But had Stephenson’s 
line been adopted, a short line from Horsham down the valley of 
the Arun to the South-Coast Line at Arundel, would have given 
Portsmouth a direct line to London, and would have brought it 
within eighty miles of the Metropolis ona line of its own, In 
- the 
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the same event the South-Eastern Line, which in reality accom- 
modates nothing, would have been avoided. The unprofitable 
line from Redhill to Ashford, that passes no town save Ton- 
bridge on its route, would never have been made. The enor- 
mously expensive works at Folkestone, and from Folkestone to 
Dover, would all have been saved, and the shareholders would 
not have had to bear the burden of that flagitious branch from 
Ashford to Rye and Winchelsea, which passes through nearly 
twenty miles of marsh, to connect towns with populations of 
scarcely 10,000 in the aggregate. But whilst all this would have 
been saved, the district itself would have been far better accom- 
modated. Dover, Margate, Ramsgate, and Canterbury, would 
have been brought direct to London by a North Kent Line. A 
road out of that line up the beautiful valley of the Darent, and 
through Igtham and the Plaxtol Valley, would have accommo- 
dated Tonbridge and Maidstone, whilst Folkestone could have 
been reached through Ashford and Hythe, and along the line of 
the present level sea-shore road through Sandgate. The saving 
in mileage and in works through all this country would probably 
have saved the shareholders in Kentish lines one-half their present 
capital.* 

»Having now demonstrated the principles on which Mr. Ste- 
phenson was guided, we are led to consider how those principles 
were received by the public men of the time in which he lived. 
Sir Robert Peel was Premier during the years in which Mr. 
Stephenson was most prominently before the public. The great 
minister understood and appreciated the great engineer, as many 
incidents in this book show. But it is curious to notice that 
he by no means understood or appreciated his system. The 
speeches of Sir Robert Peel upon railway questions show, to 
tell the truth, that he was behind the time on the whole sub- 
ject. Here is an illustration, dating at so late a period of his 
life as 1845 :— 


‘ The Board of Trade itself began to favour the views of the fast 
school of engineers. In the “ Report of the Lines projected in the 
Manchester and Leeds District,” they promulgated some remarkable 





* It may probably suggest itself to some reader that the main line of the London 
and North-Western, from London to Birmingham, is not altogether what we 
have been describing—a valley line—but partakes much more of the character of 
a direct communication. In the midland parts of England, the course of such 
rivers as exist being for the most part east and west, there is, in point of fact, 
no good valley communication between Birmingham and London. That the 
present line approximated nearer to the valley principle than any other line that 
could have been made with advantage, is shown by fact, that throughout its 
whole length it runs nearly parallel to the course of the Grand Junction Canal, 
which, no doubt, was coustructed through the easiest and most level country. 
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views respecting gradients, declaring themselves in favour of the “ un- 
dulating system.” Thus they cited the case of the Lickey incline, on 
the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, as “‘ a conclusive proof that 
a gradient of 1 in 374 for a length of two miles may be worked by the 
aid of an engine constructed for the purpose, without serious inconve- 
nience to an extensive traffic,”—that “ gradients of 1 in 50 to1 in 100 
are perfectly practicable to the ordinary locomotive engine with 
moderate loads,”—that lines of an undulating character, “ which have 
gradients of 1 in 70 or 1 in 80 distributed over them in short lengths, 
may be positively better lines, i. e., more suseeptible of cheap and expe- 
ditious working, than others which have nothing steeper than 1 in 100 
or 1 in 120!” They concluded by reporting in favour of the line 
which exhibited the most gradients and the sharpest curves, chiefly on 
the ground that it could be constructed for less money. 

‘ Sir Robert Peel took occasion, when speaking in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the Railway Department of the Board of Trade, to advert 
to this Report in the House of Commons on the 4th March following, 
as containing “a novel and highly important view on the subject of 
gradients, which he was certain never could have been taken by any 
committee of the House of Commons, however intelligent ;” and he 
added that it was the result of former investigations undertaken by the 
Board of Trade upon other railway projects. When Mr. Stephenson 
saw this report of the Premier’s speech in the newspapers of the fol- 
lowing morning, he went forthwith to his son, and asked hint to write a 
letter to Sir Robert Peel on the subject. He saw clearly that if these 
views were adopted the utility and economy of railways would be seri- 
ously curtailed, ‘ These members of parliament,” says he, “ are now 
as much disposed to exaggerate the powers of the locomotive as they 
were to under-estimate them but a few years ago.” Mr. Robert Ste- 
phenson wrote a letter for his father’s signature, embodying the views 
which he so strongly entertained as to the importance of flat gradients, 
and referring to the experiments conducted by him many years before, 
in proof of the great loss of working power which was incurred on a 
line of steep as compared with easy gradients. It was clear, from the 
tone of Sir Robert Peel’s speech in a subsequent debate, that he had 
carefully read and considered Mr. Stephenson’s practical observations 
on the subject, for he then took the opportunity of observing that “ he 
thought there was too great a tendency to adopt the shortest lines, 
without reference to gradients. Though in recent instances unfavour- 
able gradients have been overcome by the construction of new engines, 
he doubted whether there was not an unprofitable expenditure of power 
in such cases,—whether the mechanical action of locomotive engines 
was not materially interfered with by unfavourable gradients,—and 
whether the exertions made to diminish the gradients, and to run as 
nearly as possible on a level, would not be amply repaid. He was 
alluding, not to the shortest lines merely with regard to distance, but 
to the shortest lines in point of time.” On the whole, however, he de- 
clared himself favourable to direct lines, and cited the case of the 
Trent Valley Railway (which placed Tamworth on a main line) as ~ 
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that ‘* was about to be established by universal consent.” Sir Robert’s 
conclusions were not very decisive on the question, and it was not quite 
clear whether he was in favour of direct lines of unfavourable gradients, 
or somewhat longer lines of flat gradients. There was doubtless “ much 
to be said on both sides,” and the committees were left to decide as they 
thought proper.’ 


. It is probable that Sir Robert Peel considered the entire rail- 
way system to be mainly departmental. But this was of itself a 
grievous oversight. For what is in reality the question that the 
greatest statesman of our day was content to leave to the control 
and supervision of a junior Lord? One of the most capital points 
of the science of government must consist in securing for the 
people to be governed the utmost amount of comfort at the 
smallest possible cost; and the largest portion of the cost of 
almost every article we consume is the cost of transit. London 
is partly built, and is wholly paved with stone, which is chiefly 
brought from Aberdeen, the Channel Islands, Portland, and 
Purbeck on the coast of Dorset. At these places the material is 
comparatively valueless; the principal element that makes it so 
costly in London is the cost of transit. Take another illus- 
tration. Above the stones of London lie heaps of mud. Here 
that mud is a nuisance—a reeking, fetid, pestiferous mass. 
Spread over the fields and plains of England the mud would be 
a fertiliser of inestimable advantage to our population, What 
is it that prevents its being so spread? Every one will 
answer,—the cost of transit. All the cost again of water, 
from the time it falls from the heavens until it appears on our 
dinner-tables or in our washhand-stands, is cost of transit. It 
costs us millions to bring the river Lea and the river Thames 
into our houses. The people of Glasgow are now expending 
hundreds of thousands to bring the water of Loch Katrine into 
their city. Liverpool has been agitated for years past to its 
heart’s core about what is called the Rivington Pike question— 
all a question of water supply, and the cost of its transit. Take 
another illustration—gold. Suppose we had found the auriferous 
fields of Australia and California in one of our midland counties 
—say in the neighbourhood of Birmingham ; in those gold-fields, 
at this moment, we should have at work an abundant supply of 
labour, and all the resources of science, backed by machines 
worked by steam-power, for digging and mining, and the product 
of the gold-fields would be proportionately increased. What 
prevents the same men and the same machines from being at 
work in Australia and California? Simply the cost of transit. 
Mr. Smiles gives an anecdote to the point. In 1841 Treve- 
thick went to Peru as a government engineer to work the silver- 
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mines, taking with him nine pumping-engines, made after his 
locomotive model, at a cost of 100,000/. Arrived at Lima it 
was with the greatest difficulty that one of these engines could 
be transported across the country, and when it got there, there 
was no coal to work it with. ‘Trevethick encountered ruin in 
the midst of riches—all in consequence of the cost of transit. 

The larger proportion of the cost of our tea, our sugar, our 
tobacco, our wines, our brandy, and of every article of foreign 
import, is not the cost of production, but the cost of transit. In 
the last fifty years the freight of tea from China has been happily 
reduced to one-tenth, from 50/. to 5/.a ton. That difference alone 
is 5d. upon a pound of tea—equal to nearly a million and a half 
a-year in the pockets of the tea-drinkers of Great Britain. What 
would be the price of beef and mutton, supposing we had suf- 
ficiently rapid (which implies cheap) transit between Newgate 
Market and the Pampas of South America, and the plains of 
Australia, where oxen and sheep are killed for their skins? Or 
how much would the price of boiled beef be reduced, supposing 
the herdsmen in those districts had ready access to Droitwich 
and Nantwich, and could obtain cheap salt wherewith to pickle 
down their meat? But to take an illustration that comes more 
painfully home to us, how many millions of money and how 
many valuable lives would the English people have saved during 
the late war, if there had been proper means of transit between 
England and the Crimea, and between Balaclava and the camp? 
Alas, alas! the failure of Sir Robert Peel, and of those who have 
followed him in English statesmanship, in their want of appre- 
ciation of the importance of this transit question to governmental 
science, was indeed illustrated there ! 

Perhaps one of the most practical applications of the import- 
ance of the transport question is to be found in the present state 
of the coal trade. We all know that of late years coals have 
been very much reduced in price, and that we are now obtain- 
ing in London for 19s. a ton an article for which ten or twelve 
years ago we rarely, if ever, paid less than 30s. The inland 
coal traffic, which has rapidly developed, but is still in its 
infancy, was one of the great advantages which George Stephen- 
son always anticipated from the introduction of railways. One 
of his first objects in the establishment of a railway was to plant it, 
wherever it was possible, in a district containing minerals. The 
enormous growth of the mineral traffic of our railways has fully 
justified the application of this rule. Railways are now carrying 
coals into districts in which the peasantry, a few years since, 
made their fires with a few scanty sticks gathered from a hedge. 
‘Railways, in this respect,’ says Mr. Robert Stephenson, ‘ are 
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agents of benevolence and ameliorators of the condition of the 
human race; for it may be said that there is no contribution to 
the social comfort of society equal to warmth. Comfort, indeed, 
implies warmth; and warmth, chemically considered, is an 
addition to the supply of food.’ 

The difference of cost of transit in the case of coal is another 
illustration of the importance of Railway communication, and 
another proof of the comparative inexpensiveness of steam. 
Nothing could be supposed to be cheaper than the conveyance 
of coal to London by a sailing collier. The vessel, a large 
barge, is itself a cheap vehicle of conveyance; the motive 
power of the ship is the winds, which cost nothing ; the high- 
way on which she passes is the great sea, which calls for neither 
original outlay nor subsequent expenditure for repairs. It would 
seem difficult to suppose that this means of communication would 
be beaten in respect of cost ; least of all that it could be beaten 
by railways, every mile costing thousands of pounds for construc- 
tion, every train having to be worked by a costly locomotive 
engine, the motive power being steam, and those engaged in 
working the train being skilled officers paid at comparatively high 
rates of wages. 

But there is one element in which the railway beats the sailing 
vessel, which affords more than compensation for all the rest. 
That element is regularity. The railway trains carry a certain 
quantity of coals, adequate to supply the demand, in a certain 
fixed and reasonable time. Against this even the cheapness of 
conveyance by sailing vessels cannot prevail. The collier is 
peculiarly exposed to the expensive element of uncertainty. The 
sailing vessel is dependent on the winds. On the east coast of 
England those winds are, at certain seasons of the year, pre- 
vailing winds. There is atone time a long course of south-west, 
at another a long course of north-east winds. With the south- 
west winds the loaded colliers cannot get up to London: with 
the north-east winds the light colliers cannot get from London 
to the North. The result is that regularity of supply by 
sailing vessels is impossible, and that, as any one may see by 
consulting the Coal Market List, they all come in at once. If 
there are 150 ships at market, 65 or thereabouts will conse- 
quently be unsold. The result used to be great inequality of 
price. Sometimes the best coals were down to 27s., then considered 
very low, or else they were up to 40s., 45s., or even 49s. and 
50s., though the latter price was rare and very high. The coal 
merchant made his profit at the higher prices and lost at the 
lower. But what the public paid, whoever received the differ- 
ence, was: not an extra price for coals, but an extra price for 
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freight. The regularity of Railway intercourse prevents this 
evil. There is no real fluctuation in the price of coals brought 
to London by inland conveyance; for though a higher price 
may be paid by the consumer at one time than at another—for 
instance, in the winter than in the summer—this difference, small 
in itself, is the effect of fluctuations in the sea-borne coal 
market, to which the inland dealers adapt their prices. The 
general result is that the consumers get coals from the same 
districts at one-third less than the old prices—for all of which 
we have to thank Railway conveyance. 

The old sailing vessel is so completely beaten, that the large 
coal dealers of the Thames, driven by the force of railway com- 
petition, are in process of changing their whole means of sea con- 
veyance. ‘They are now rapidly constructing large screw vessels 
of 1500 tons, and even 1800 tons burden, which will be in- 
dependent of the adverse influence of winds, and which will 
bring their cargoes to the London market with comparative regu- 
larity and certainty. The effect of this will, no doubt, be 
beneficial to the consumer ; its effect upon the Railway coal 
trade is not easily to be foreseen. Under this system we shall 
have steam at sea, and steam on land, competing for heavy 
mineral traffic. Many elements will be in favour of steam at 
sea, especially with a 1500 ton vessel, which can be worked 
for fuel and men nearly as cheaply as one of 300. There will 
be, however, one element, the element of speed, highly favour- 
able to steam on land. The cheapest speed at which a Railway 
can be worked, is an average speed of about 12 miles an hour. 
But 12 miles an hour at sea cannot be purchased without a 
frightful cost. The Holyhead boats at 15 miles an hour con- 
sume as much fuel as would be sufficient to carry 3000 tons on 
a Railway at 20 miles an hour, being about four times the total 
weight of the steam vessel, engines and all. Ifthe steam collier 
is to be rendered profitable, her speed must be kept within 
6 or 7 miles an hour, or half that at which the Railway can be 
economically worked. 

But although we hold Sir Robert Peel to have been mainly 
responsible for the errors of English statesmanship respecting 
railroads, because Sir Robert Peel was at the head of public 
affairs in those years when the system received its great 
impulse, and wholly failed to direct or guide the movement, yet 
we are far from saying that he was alone responsible for the 
errors which have been made. Great and grievous mistakes 
have been committed since his time. AW our thoughts at the 
present moment are turned towards India, and what has been 
the conduct of our government with respect to railroads in that 
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country? An awful calamity has fallen upon us, and finds 
us almost entirely devoid of proper facilities for intercommunica- 
tion and transport. Whilst every back-wood in America has 
been penetrated by a railway system, the great cities of India 
remain in their former isolation! How is this anomaly to be 
accounted for otherwise than by the want of appreciation of the 
transit question by the ruling men of our times ? 

When this question was brought under the consideration of 
the House of Commons last Session, the Government and the 
Parliamentary members of the Court of Directors stoutly de- 
fended themselves from the accusation of neglecting Indian 
Railways. They admitted they were not constructed; but they 
thought they were entitled to great credit because a large 
number of miles had been projected. But, when the facts come 
to be examined, it will be found that our rulers are entitled 
to claim very small credit even for what they have proposed to 
do. The system they have laid down has been the most cum- 
brous that it was possible even for an Indian Government to 
devise. Instead of employing competent engineers, and making 
direct contracts for the construction of the works, as common 
sense would appear to have prescribed, the East Indian Govern- 
ment have set about the construction of Indian Railways upon 
the plan of creating in England a number of Railway Companies, 
subsidiary to the East India Company, which guarantees its 
deputies interest upon their capital at the rate of 5 per cent. 
Why the East India Company should have chosen to pay this 
interest through the medium of a second company, instead of 
directly out of their own coffers, seems inexplicable, especially 
when we find that the subsidiary Railway Company, with its 
Board of Directors, and all its costly staff of machinery, are to 
be under the control of the officers of the East India Company! 
The effect of this is a double staff to perform a single duty ; and 
the result of that is a double expenditure by the East India Com- 
pany: first, in the pay of its own officers; and second, in the 
shape of interest upon the money required to pay the officers of 
the Railway Company. If this indeed was the only bad conse- 
quence of the system, it might be borne ; but the money loss is as 
nothing compared with the other evil results. The inevitable 
effect of having two staffs to perform one duty is a conflict 
of authority and of opinion. In the case of the East India 
Company, the persons appointed to superintend and control the 
execution of Indian railways have been invaluable officers, of 
very old standing in the country, and from that very fact utterly 
devoid of a particle of practical knowledge as to either the 
construction of railways or their working. The consequence 
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has been difficulties and delays in the execution of the works 
devised in India unparalleled in the history of railway enter- 
prise, Obstructions have occurred where none ought to have 
existed; and the fatal result is that we are left, in a dire 
emergency, without those facilities which we should have had for 
the conduct of one of the weightiest wars in which we could be 
involved. The loss of valuable life which our troops will sustain 
in their hot and toilsome marches will, we fear, afford a direful 
illustration of the want of foresight of our rulers. 

Far from having exhausted the subjects which are inseparably 
connected with the Life of Stephenson, we have only slightly 
touched them. There is scarcely a page of the work of Mr. 
Smiles which is not suggestive, and on which it would not be 
profitable to institute inquiry into the results of past experi- 
ments as compared with present practice. The whole ground 
is novel, and of the highest interest. Whether, as relates to 
the construction of railways, we look at the experiments at 
Chat Moss,—the comparative resistance to traction on roads, 
railways, and canals,—the effects of gradients,—or the advantages 
of valley lines upon a level ; we shall find food for investigations 
which were almost unknown thirty years ago. It is the same 
with respect to tractive power. Whether we inquire as to the 
relative forces of man, horse, electricity, or steam, we find new 
and unoccupied ground for observation and speculation. Up to 
this day, we believe, the comparative advantage of the stationary 
and locomotive engine systems has been very little understood 
even by many most concerned in the working of either. As 
to the locomotive itself, its capabilities are probably scarcely 
developed. Since 1830 the application of new and ingenious 
contrivances has brought the machine to a condition in which 
its power has at least been doubled. We are told that, so far 
back as 1832, 

‘ The engines had been constantly varied in their weight and pro- 
portions, in their magnitude and form, as the experience of each 
successive month has indicated: as defects became manifest they were 
remedied ; improvements suggested were adopted; and each quarter 
produced engines of such increased power and efficiency, that their 
predecessors were abandoned, not because they were worn out, but 
because they had been outstripped in the rapid march of improvement.’ 

But to whichever branch of this subject we turn our attention, 
it is George Stephenson that fills the foreground of the picture. 
The monument of his greatness may be said to be everywhere. 
There is not a line or a locomotive which does not bear testi- 
mony to his genius, his sagacity, and his perseverance; nor is 
there a traveller upon a railway, who saves time, money, fatigue, 
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and anxiety; nor a consumer of the commodities which are con- 
veyed so cheaply and expeditiously by this new channel of com- 
munication ; nor a single soul of the many thousands to whom 
the system, directly or indirectly, has givem wealth, competence, 
and employment, who has not reason to think of George 
Stephenson with gratitude for the benefits he has conferred and 
with admiration for the intellectual triumphs he achieved. 
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16. The Rebellion in India; how to prevent another. By John 
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ITH the terrible details of the Bengal Mutiny so fresh 
before us, its occurrences rather news than history, its 
issue though certain yet incomplete; with the blood of our 
countrymen 
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countrymen not yet dry, and the cries of our countrywomen 
still ringing in our. ears, it is hard to write calmly of an event 
which must ever be numbered among the most appalling atrocities 
in the annals not only of Britain but of the world. There is 
no longer any fear, at least for the present, that our proverbial 
apathy on Indian affairs will prevail; and we may rely on the 
strong sense and the sound heart of the British people for taking 
a far deeper imterest in the miseries and indignities to which 
our brethren in the East have been subjected, than ever was given 
to their most glorious victories, or to the widest extension of 
our power. It may be among the blessings which already seem to 
be arising from this fearful trial, that our eyes shall never for the 
future be blind to the enormous responsibilities and interests 
which our Indian empire entails. If we are to continue to call 
150 millions of men our fellow-subjects, India must no longer 
be viewed with the indifference with which both government and 
people of England have hitherto regarded it. It cannot for the 
future be to us a mere commercial mart, a provision for the cadets 
of our middle classes, a resource for superannuated generals or 
impoverished nobility, a thing of the city, of a clique, of a de- 
partment ; it must become an integral part of our Home Govern- 
ment, and the full power of national intelligence and opinion 
must be brought to bear upon its interests and resources. 
Suddenly as this calamity has come upon us in England, it 
now turns out that the disaffection and insubordination of the 
Bengal army has long been suspected and conmived at. From 
time to time the great minds that had been brought in contact 
with the system have not hesitated to tell the trath and give the 
warning ; but the cry had been raised so often that it was at 
last disregarded, and England, always so ignorant of Indian 
affairs, has only just awakened to the fact, which is now unde- 
niable, that mutiny, more or less open, has been for years past 
the normal condition of the Bengal sepoy. With the light of the 
late fearful eruption to read the past, it is clear that no recent 
act on our part was the origin of the mischief. The cause 
is to be found in our own too great security and forbear- 
ance. Our past military system in Bengal has been one of con- 
tinued concession, fatal enough often in European states, but 
regarded by an Oriental only as a sign of weakness; and if the 
natives misunderstood the cause of our leniency in the first 
instance, our own perseverance in the same course made them 
right enough at last in their interpretation of it, Temporising 
at first in the very recklessness of security, we have at length 
been driven to it by fear. The subtle sepoy was acute enough 
to detect the difference. 
The 
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The mutiny and massacre of Vellore, in the presidency of 
Madras, as far back as 1806, might have shown us the nature of 
the men with whom we had to deal. ‘ That,’ said Mr. Marsh, in 
the House of Commons of that period, ‘ was, in the strictest sense 
of the expression, a religious mutiny. It originated in the belief, 
artfully instilled by the emissaries of the Mussulman princes 
into the minds of the sepoys, that the British Government 
intended to convert them gradually to Christianity.’ Then, it 
was an innovation in dress and a direct aggression on their marks 
of caste; but then, too, it was a subornation of the Hindoo by 
the Mussulman; and the premature outbreak at the garrison 
of Vellore prevented at the time the success of the widespread 

lot for the extermination of the Feringhee in India. The 
history of India will supply many other links in the same 
chain ; but it will be enough to notice those instances in more 
recent times when it had become evident that the old spirit of 
loyalty in the sepoy had passed away, and the alleged grievance 
was only made a cloak for the feeling that he had become his 
own master, and could dictate his own terms. When in 1835 
Lord William Bentinck, outrunning reform at home, abolished 
flogging in the Indian army, the first sop was given, and from 
that time the insolent feeling of the men was only more increased, 
and several regiments were obliged to be disbanded for insub- 
ordination. In 1844 several of the Bengal Native regiments, 
when ordered for service in Scinde after its annexation, refused 
to march, on the ground of its being foreign service. All ulti- 
mately gave way, except the 34th Native infantry, which was 
ignominiously disbanded at Meerut by Lord Ellenborough, in 

— of the whole of the troops of the station. 
any premonitory symptoms, which at the time were little 
noticed, and are now almost forgotten in consequence of the more 
stirring events which have since occurred, are yet most important 
to be remembered both for present remedy and future prevention. 
In July, 1849, Sir Colin Campbell, then serving under Sir 
Charles Napier, wrote to his chief that the 22nd Bengal Native 
infantry had refused to receive the diminished pay, which had been 
ordered by the Governor-General on the annexation of the Pun- 
jaub, as the reduction from field to cantonment allowance. -Of 
the perfect justness of the measure there cannot be a doubt; and 
it was so regular a course, that none but men determined on 
encroachment would have failed to acquiesce in it, At Christmas, 
a further stand was made by the sepoys with reference to the 
withholding of increased pay on the rise of provisions ; but the 
state of the recently-conquered Punjaub, where the 22nd now 
were, was perilous; and Sir Charles suspended the order for the 
: reduced 
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reduced allowances, and gave one inch more, which the thank- 
less sepoy sullenly accepted. This was no isolated case. A 
secret correspondence was detected between the 22nd and 13th 
and other disaffected regiments, and Brahminical influence was 
known to be at the root of it. Forty-two regiments were stated 
by Sir Charles to be in secret communication with the 22nd on 
the question of the reduced pay. One Brahmin uttered the threat 
to his officer that they could stop enlistment. At Delhi, always 
the centre of villany and intrigue, the population showed a 
rebellious spirit.) Some regiments declined to take their regular 
furlough. ‘The 32nd refused their pay; five mutineers were 
tried by court-martial, and sentenced to fourteen years’ imprison- 
ment. Sir Charles ordered the reversal of the too lenient sen- 
tence, and eventually the finding of ‘ Death’ was commuted to 
transportation for life. On his return from Peshawur the 66th 
were reported to him in open mutiny. They were then 
) quartered at Govindghur, the strongest fortress in the Pun- 
jaub. The commanding officer had punished a man who had 
attempted to seize the arms of the regiment, and on his appearing 
on parade was received with a shout of disapprobation. Fortu- 
nately the 1st Native cavalry were encamped outside the walls, 
and Captain Macdonald, hearing a disturbance, rushed at the 
head of his troop with naked sword on the mutineers just in time 
to prevent their closing the gates of the fort. More open mutiny 
there could not be. Sir Walter Gilbert awarded the ringleaders 
the inadequate punishment of fourteen years’ imprisonment, and Sir 
Charles Napier determined to disband the regiment. With great 
’ foresight some months before (October, 1849) he had obtained the 
Governor-General’s sanction to take a regiment of Goorkas into 
pay, and had promised them the Company’s uniform and rupees 
on the earliest opportunity. This had nowarrived. The Goorkas 
are a wild people from the hills of Nepaul, short, broad, and 
muscular, leading a merry, careless life, heedless of caste, 
despising the sepoy, and game to the backbone. These were 
the very men for Napier. They were drawn up opposite the 
66th, who were then told to pile their arms and give up their 
colours. They obeyed. The Goorkas were told that the arms 
and colours were theirs, and with shouts of joy and enthusiasm 
they took them up and entered the Company’s service—the first- 
fruits of a new order of recruits, of which many, it may be 
hoped, will follow. No one will now question the genius which 
prompted Sir Charles to substitute the Goorkas for the mutinous 
66th; or will sympathise with Lord Dalhousie in his expression 
of regret that the Commander-in-Chief had acted on his own 

responsibility in the matter. * 
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The mutinous spirit was scotched not killed. In 1852 the 
38th were required to proceed to Burmah. They objected to the 
sea-voyage and refused to march. The authorities acquiesced, 
and another point of Praetorian aggression was gained. The 
ordinary lull succeeded; the evil day was yet a great way off, 
and officials congratulated one another that things had passed 
off so quietly. In 1856 took place the momentous event of the 
annexation of Oude, which was the great recruiting ground of 
our army. Thither also the pensioned veterans returned to settle 
in their own homes, where in the complete anarchy of the civil 
power they enjoyed all the license which a retired mercenary 
knows so well how to command. In March, 1856, the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, ill-informed to all appearance as to the state of 
the army, left India, apparently in a more settled prosperity 
and more hopeful career of progress than at any period since 
the first British merchant set his foot on the shores of the 
peninsula. Little did men think what was lurking under this 
smooth and smiling surface. Lord Dalhousie’s successor was 
known to be a man of the same school, and was thought to be well 
fitted for the comparatively easy task of building on peaceful 
foundations. In the midst of this fancied security came the 
introduction of the greased cartridges, rendered necessary by the 
adoption of the new Enfield rifle. They were served at first 
without comment or observation; but very soon a murmur of 
dissatisfaction was heard. It was reported that a low caste classie, 
a Lascar employed in the cartridge magazine, had one day asked 
a Brahmin sepoy to give him some water from his lotah (water- 
bottle); the sepoy haughtily refused, saying that the classie 
could not be aware of what caste he was. ‘Ah!’ was the imme- 
diate rejoinder, ‘ You will lose your caste ere long, for you will 
have to bite cartridges covered with the fat of pigs and cows ’— 
the cow being, as is well known, sacred to the Hindoos ; the swine 
unclean to the Hindoos and Mahomedans alike. This was in the 
middle of January of the present year. The men were assured 
that the composition used was nothing but mutton-fat and 
wax, but this did not satisfy the sepoys, who, im a manner per- 
_— respectful, begged to suggest that they "should be allowed 
e oil and wax in bazaar, and prepare the cartridges 
rs sa The Parliamentary papers show that an inquiry 
was at once made, and am order given that the cartridges at 
least for practice should be issued without grease, but the ques- 
tion of the general issue was reserved to the Government, it 
being doubtful whether, though answering for practice, the un- 
greased ammunition would be efficient for service. With regard 
- to the alleged nature of the grease, a special court of inquiry was 
held 
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held under Colonel Wheeler: several sepoys were themselves 
examined, the obnoxious paper was burnt before the court, the 
objectors were asked if they could detect the offensive sinell 
which they pretended to have found ; a chemical analysis was also 
instituted, and they owned that their suspicions were refuted but not 
removed. Driven from the grease, they now objected to the 
paper; it was ‘different from the old cartridge paper; it was 

‘of two kinds,’ ‘of two colours.’ Such quibbling ‘as this 
should at once have convinced the military authorities that more 
was intended than met the ear. And now other signs appeared ; 
at the very hour when the Court was sitting, information was given 
by a sepoy of the intention of the men to rise against their officers 
and seize on Fort William. That same night the Electric Tele- 
graph Station at Barrackpore was wilfully ‘burat down. On the 
11th of February, General Hearsey, commanding the Presidency 
division, writes: ‘We are dwelling on a mine ready for explo- 
sion’—the very words which Sir Colin Campbell used eight 
years before—‘ we are sitting on a mine that may explode at any 
moment.’ But Hearsey had no power to act from the want of 
European troops to support him. There was not an English 
soldier within the Calcutta division. The troops drawn from 
India for the Crimea had not yet been replaced! A plan was 
next proposed and allowed of using the cartridges without 
biting. But palliatives were now -worse than useless. The 
plague had begun. 

It is remarkable that the first open acts occurred in lower 
Bengal, in the immediate vicinity of Caleutta. The sepoys seem 
to have wished to feel the pulse nearest the heart of government. 
Dum-Dum, Barrackpore, and Berhampere, are respectively 8, 
16, and 118 miles from Fort William; and here the evil spirit 
first showed itself; but the authorities, though unsuspicious 
of its extent, were yet on the alert, and ne local circumstances 
favoured a general rising 

On the 24th of February the 34th Native infantry arrived at 
Berhampore, and were feasted by the 19th Native infantry, who 
hearing from the new comers the bazaar reports of the cartridges, 
refused to use even those of the old stores—one step more gained. 
The Bombay sepoys keep their arms with them in their huts, as 
in our Queen’s service. Those of Bengal and Madras deposit 
them in circular brick buildings called Bells, which are kept 
locked in front of the lines. On the night of the 25th the 
sepoys of the 19th Native infantry rushed to these bells, broke 
them open, seized their arms, and waited drawn up in frout of 
their lines. Colonel Mitchell with a detachment of Native 

cavalry 
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cavalry and Native artillery marched down upon them. The 
mutineers promised to lay down their arms if the cavalry and 
artillery were withdrawn. The concession was made, and the 
19th kept their word. It was well, from what we have since 
learnt, that the crisis passed off so quietly. But here was a 
further encroachment—any cartridges might be refused, and 
the mutineers could dictate the terms of their submission. 

There were other signs of the times, but there were none to 
read them. At the end of February an officer reports to the 
superintendant of the Saugor district the following circumstance. 
A chéwkedar (policeman) comes to the derégah (head-police) of 
a village, brings him six chepatties—they are cakes two inches 
in diameter of unleavened atta, or Indian corn bread, the ordinary 
bread of the sepoys—and says, You will make six others, and 
pass them on to the next village, and tell the headman there to 
do the same. The policeman obeys, accepts the cakes, makes 
six others and passes them on to the headman of the next village 
with the same message. No one knows whence they come or 
what they mean, but in an incredibly small space of time the 
mysterious chepatties have made the round of the whole of the 
North-West provinces. The authorities were assured that no harm 
was meant, and the newspapers made a joke of it. 

March opened with a still more formidable aspect. Reports 
came in of a fanatic Moulvie, a high Mahomedan priest, preach- 
ing war against the infidels in Oude, and proclamations were 
found upon him exciting the people against British rule ; but 
it was an isolated case, and Sir Henry Lawrence was there. 
The Calcutta papers wrote at this time that ‘in the present 
state of the army the most trivial accident may in a moment 
produce the most serious results.’ A hint of the connivance 
of the ex-king of Oude was thrown out, but the ‘king’s 
friends are most indignant at the calumny.’ On the 10th of 
March two sepoys were detected trying to bring over the guard of 
the Calcutta Mint. Other conspiracies were reported. In the 
meanwhile a European regiment arrived at Calcutta. It was 
despatched to Barrackpore, and now was the time for taking the 
mutinous 19th in hand. They were marched down from Berham- 
pore, and on the 30th of March disbanded, without disturbance, 
on the parade ground of Barrackpore. The mutineers, however, 
were ‘not to be turned out with ignominy,’ nor the 19th to be 
erased from the list. The men showed great appearance of con- 
trition, and the brigadier himself was evidently affected. It is 
easy now to criticise the past ; but it must be owned that neither 
milder nor harsher measures would then have been of any avail. 

On 
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On the very eve of the disbandment a serious affray occurred, 
A sepoy in open day on parade fired first at the serjeant-major 
and next at his adjutant, Lieut. Baugh, whom he missed, but 
whose horse fell from the shot ; the man then, calling upon those 
who had sent him to come and help him, rushed on both with 
his drawn sword and wounded them. The determined front of 
General Hearsey, who now appeared on the ground, quelled 
those who seemed prepared to follow; but one jemadar (lieu- 
tenant) refused to advance his men, and some even hustled 
and struck the officers attacked. A single sepoy, Sheik Phul- 
too, went to the rescue. He was immediately promoted by 
General Hearsey to the rank of havildar (serjeant) and the 
order of merit asked for him. A dry assent came from Govern- 
ment, reminding the General that the promotion was irregular 
without the sanction of the Governor-General in Council, and 
that the recommendation for the order of merit would come 
before the Governor-General in the ordinary way through the 
Commander-in-Chief. The formal sanction did not arrive till 
the 16th of April! At this very time the 63rd Native infantry 
at Sooree declined to accept their furlough in the usual routine, 
and it was discovered that the 34th had been at work among 
them. The names of fourteen of these ‘ passive mutineers’ 
were sent up to Government for dismissal, but, as they expressed 
sorrow, their summary dismissal was refused. The mutinous 
sepoy of the 34th was tried and hung ; but the Governor-General 
thought it better to avoid giving notoriety to the crime, and ob- 
jected to his condition being termed ‘religious frenzy.’ On 
April 15th a special court of inquiry sat as to the condition 
of the 34th regiment. Such was the infatuation of the officers, 
that, with the occurrences of March 29th before them, two 
out of the number came forward to attest the good feeling 
and loyalty of the corps. It was proved, however, that, as 
early as May, 1856, they had shown symptoms of disrespect to 
their officers—not saluting them, and on one occasion not help- 
ing them in the boats when they were in danger on the river. 
This, however, appeared to be confined to the Hindoos; so the court 
reported that the Hindoos of the 34th were not trustworthy, but 
that the Sikhs and Mahomedans were. The Governor-General 
wrote that he could not allow such a distinction of creeds to be 
made, and ordered the disbandment of the whole regiment. 

April passed away in comparative calm. On the 20th the jema- 
dar of the 34th who refused assistance to Lieut. Baugh was hung. 
He expressed penitence in his dying speech, and exhorted his 
comrades to obey their officers, to listen to them, and not to evil 
advisers. The example was fairly thought to have produced its 

intended 
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intended effect, and the restoration of a better feeling among the 
Native troops was confidently asserted. 

With May came reports of further incendiarism, and the 
newly-annexed province of Oude showed symptoms of avowed 
mutiny in its capital Lucknow. A doctor in the hospital by a 
sepoy’s bedside had put the bottle of medicine to his mouth 
before giving it to his patient. Here was a new slur on caste, 
and such an outcry was made that a pundit was sent for to 
break the bottle and exorcise the evil; but the doctor’s bun- 
galow was burnt down that very night. Onthe 2nd of May, 
a few days after, the 7th Oude regiment refused to bite the car- 
tridges, and on the 3rd broke out into open mutiny. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, by the aid of her Majesty’s 32nd and the remainder of 
the Native troops which still remained firm, promptly suppressed 
the outbreak, and all was quiet again. It is curious but lament- 
able now to read the pottering minutes—minute upon minute— 
of the council board on Lawrence’s first report of his proceedings 
(Parl. Pap., p. 210); but the Governor-General on the whole sus- 
tained him well, and as times grew hotter soon flashed through 
the electric telegraph his entire and hearty support. On May 6th, 
the 34th regiment, which had shown such mutinous conduct on 
the 29th of March, was disbanded at Barrackpore. Five weeks had 
elapsed between their crime and its punishment, and the leniency 
and delay, whatever was the cause, were deemed at the time to 
show a most unfortunate want of energy in the Government. At 
Lucknow a treasonable letter had been addressed to a sepoy of 
the 48th, who at once brought it to his superior Native officer, 
by whom the bearers of it were seized. On the 13th Sir Henry 
Lawrence held a grand military durbar to reward these men for 
their loyal service. Carpets were spread on the lawn in front of 
the residency at Lucknow, sofas were placed for all the civil and 
military authorities of the station, trays of presents, after eastern 
fashion, sabres, shawls, chogahs, embroidered cloth, turbans were 
displayed before the whole of the regiments, and to each of the three 
men were given promotion on the spot and 300 rupees in hand. 
Before presenting these in the name of the Government, Sir 
Henry Lawrence addressed them in Hindostani in an eloquent 
speech. ‘Take these sums of money,’ he concluded, ‘ for your 
families and relatives, wear these robes of honour at your homes 
and at your festivals, and may the bright example which you 
have so conspicuously set, find, as it doubtless will, followers in 
every regiment and company in the army.’ While the Com- 
missioner of Oude was thus labouring to calm by his personal 
influence his own disaffected district, a terrible storm had already 
burst in another quarter. 


The 
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The scene now shifts tothe North-Western provinces. High to 
the northward, from the sanatorium among the hills at Simla, the 
commander-in-chief was telegraphing down his confirmation of 
the sentences of the court-martials, and the Lieut.-Governor, Mr. 
Colvin at Agra, was occupied in his usual active routine of ad- 
ministration ; the old princely city of Delhi was slumbering 
under the protection of its Native troops—when at Meerut, forty 
miles to the north-east, the terrible flare of the smouldering fire 
burst fully out. An uneasy feeling of suspicion was abroad, but 
railway engineers were surveying in the neighbourhood, and an 
English painter was on the spot peacefully gathering subjects for 
his portfolio. Im the end of April a squad of artillery recruits 
at Meerut had objected to the cartridges even of the old form, 
and had instantly been dismissed ; a punishment which General 
Anson, now awake to the danger, had censured as inadequate to 
the offence. An opportunity for greater severity soon presented 
itself. Eighty-five men of the 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry out of a 
company of ninety had openly refused to use the cartridges, and, 
sentenced to imprisonment, for spaces varying from six to ten 
years, were now in irons in the jail of Meerut. The sullenness 
and disaffection of their comrades were visibly increased, and in- 
cendiary fires, enough it might be supposed to have put the 
European force on the alert, were nightly occurring. 

On Sunday, the 10th of May, the morning services of the 
church had been attended as usual by the European men and 
officers, and many were again preparing for evening prayer; 
when suddenly a signal was given that the Native troops were in 
open mutiny. Colonel Finnis of the 11th Bengal Native infantry, 
a fine soldier, beloved and respected by all, immediately rode 
to the parade and commenced haranguing his men. They 
seemed moved by his address, but at that moment a shot from 
the ranks of the 20th, who had now just arrived on the 
ground, struck his horse; and that shot decided the fate of the 
day. Another and another followed, and he fell riddled with 
balls—the first victim, out of hundreds, of the infatuated 
confidence of the officers in the loyalty of their native men. 
All discipline was now at an end; but the frenzy of rebellion 
had not yet reached its height, and the sepoys of the 11th, 
with a lingering feeling of regard, allowed their officers to 
escape with their lives. The reign of mercy was but short. 
The 3rd Light Cavalry, who had meanwhile ridden to the 
jail, and by the aid of a native smith had knocked off their 
comrades’ irons, returned bringing in their rear upwards of a 
thousand other prisoners maddened with their unexpected liberty. 

English 
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English ladies were abroad driving about in their carriages, 
civilians in their buggies, ayahs with the children were taking 
their evening stroll, when the yells and shots of the mutineers 
suddenly burst upon them. Ina moment the barracks and the 
thatched bungalows were fired, and each officer as he made his 
appearance was shot down at his door. And now ensued a scene 
of indiscriminate violence, the particulars of which we forbear to 
repeat. ‘ These details,’ said Burke, with the true instincts of 
a noble heart, when speaking of the atrocities perpetrated by 
Hyder Ali, ‘ are of a species of horror so nauseous and disgust- 
ing ; they are so degrading to the sufferers and to the hearers ; they 
are so humiliating to human nature itself, that, on better thoughts, 
I find it more advisable to throw a pall over this hideous object, 
and to leave it to your general conception.’ 

No station in India was so well supplied with European sol- 
diers. They considerably outnumbered the Native troops. In 
other places it might be good policy for fear to wear the cloak of 
moderation ; but here the real power was with the British force. 
It is singular indeed that the sepoys should have dared to select 
a station garrisoned like Meerut for their first desperate defiance. 
But they must have known their host and reckoned accordingly. 
Melancholy it is to read the account of the delays, the purpose- 
less wanderings, the aimless firings into woods and thickets, of 
the English soldiers on that eventful. night, when, hearing that 
the body of mutineers had set off for Delhi, they blindly affected 
to pursue them, 

o the Englishman Calcutta is the capital of India ; but to the 
Native the modern ‘ city of palaces’ is a mere gourd’s growth of 
commerce and aggression. All his thoughts of kingly rule and 
government centre in the proud fortresses of Delhi, close to 
whose walls still exist pillars carved with readable inscriptions 
of a date 325 B.c., and with others in styange characters beyond 
the memory or the ken of man. It is a city not of one creed or 
of one dynasty. Budhist, Brahmin, and Mussulman monuments 
are grouped or ruined together; Hindoo, Afghan, Rajpoot, 
Tartar, Mogul, Persian, Mahratta, Rohilla: each has his historical 
association here. For eight miles to the south of the present city, 
on an arid plain, along the banks of a brackish and unnavigable 
river, lie, in the belief of the native, the ruins of five thousand 
years.* Foundations and fragments of gates, caravanserais, 

mosques, 





* Bishop Heber’s account of the city, and his curious jon by the old 
Emperor, may now be re-read with fresh interest. (‘Indian Journal,’ vol. i. 
ch. xix.) It shows the great consideration of the British Government towards the 
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mosques, mausoleums, in red sandstone and white marble, old 
forts of shahs of varied race and creed, blinded, mutilated, 
poisoned, assassinated, and dethroned—‘ who built like giants 
and furnished their work like jewellers’—are mingled with the 
tombs and gardens of their favourite wives and daughters; and 
these ruins in the merry days of modern Delhi furnished the object 
and the scene for the jaunts and pic-nics of the British residents. 
The walls of the existing city are seven miles in circuit; and 
here resided in the palace of his ancestors, on a pension of 
80,000 rupees a-month paid by the British Government, Bahader 
Shah, the representative of the great Mogul dynasty, which once 
held the whole peninsula under sovereign sway. Hindoo and 
Mussulman alike still looked up to him as the real source of 
honour and title, and till within a very few years their princes 
received their solemn and legal investiture from him. From his 
ancestor, the conqueror Clive himself received the warrant of his 
authority in Bengal; and till 1827 England acquired no new 
province without applying for his nominal sanction and official 
firman. Even up to this year the representative of the Governor- 
General approached him with folded hands, and strangers were 
presented to him as to a king, happy with the killut or robe 
of honour with which he usually dismissed them. He received 
no letters, but only petitions, and never returned a salute. The 
state of the city and palace, exhibiting the extremes of filth and 
luxury, well symbolised the condition of this royal court. The 
vast marble halls were crumbling in rapid decay ; crows and 
kites and unclean birds nestled amidst the mosaics and carvings 
tumbled on the floor, and rank plants on the walls rent or con- 
cealed the sculptured texts of the Koran, In the hall of public 
audience still exists the dais of the peacock-throne, which, 
valued at six millions sterling, was just a tithe of the treasure 
that Nadir Shah carried off to Persia, when, in that same chamber, 
he exchanged turbans with the defeated Emperor Mohammed 
Shah, and by that exchange acquired the koh-i-noor which 
Mohammed up to that time had worn. In this ruined para- 
dise of Oriental sensualism the house of Tamerlane still 
revelled in unchecked vileness. The royal family, consisting 
of many hundreds, idle, dissolute, shameless, too proud or 
too effeminate for military service, lived in entire dependence 
on the king’s allowances. For their amusement were congre- 





royal race. Mr. Elliott, the then resident, observed to the Bishop, that ‘ he could 
not perceive the least chance that, supposing our empire in the East to be at an 
end, the King of Delhi could for a moment recover any share of authority ;’ nor 
would any of the native princes think it worth while to use (as we did) the pageant 
of the Emperor’s name. 
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gated from all India the most marvellous jugglers, the most cun- 
ning bird-tamers and snake-charmers, the most fascinating 
dancing-girls, the most skilled Persian musicians. Along the 
cornice on the outside of the Dewani Kass, or chamber of private 
audience, run, in letters of gold on white marble, fhe lines im- 
mortalised by Moore:—‘ If there be an Elysium on earth, it is 
this, it is this!’ The sybaritism of this licentious city, its pic- 
turesque and curious buildings, its modern private houses in the 
suburbs with their delicious gardens and orange-groves and cool 
verandahs, its idle and luxurious life, have seduced many a young 
writer or ensign who had the command of thousands but not of self. 
He revelled here in the orientalism of larger retinues and grosser 
luxuries. The elephants with painted ears and silver anklets 
and costly howdars, plodding along the narrow streets overhung 
with jalousied balconies, recalled those early dreams of Eastern 
magnificence and mystery of which he had found so little else- 
where. The jewellers and the goldsmiths, the workers of scarves, 
the inlayers of bidree ware, and the weavers of shawls, here dis- 
played their richest wares, and furnished the most beautiful of 
those treasured presents which adorn so many an English home, 
—which it rejoiced so many a son and brother to dispatch, so 
many a mother and sister to receive. 

But though the population of 152,000 souls was exactly 
balanced between Mahomedans and Hindoos, it was the Moslem 
who here reigned supreme. To him the names of Mahmoud of 
Ghuznee, of Tamerlane, of Baber, of Achar, and Arungzebe 
were familiar and household words. Through the seven land 
gates of the city had issued the armies that had subdued the 
Hindoo to Mussulman rule, and through them had poured in 
the horses and fruits of Cabul, the armour of Oude, the shawls 
of Cashmere, the tributes of a hundred princes to the glory 
of the Great Mogul. The magnificert buildings of Shahjehan 
told of the acme of their greatness, and even in the decrepi- 
tude and decay of the Mogul empire, science had erected the 
vast Observatory of stone and marble instruments. Here was 
their most sacred mosque, though desecrated by British re- 
storation—here their grand Moollah, and their most holy der- 
vishes. To this hotbed of intolerant Moslem fanaticism thronged 
from all India the ascetics, the devotees, the lowest rabble of 
superstitious vagabondism, There were few signs of British 
rule except the restored Jumma Musjid and the repaired aque- 
duct, at the introduction of whose waters, in 1820, the grateful 
inhabitants threw in garlands of roses and offerings of jewels ; 
but the activity of increasing population and commerce, ever 
attendant on Anglo-Saxon occupation, was visible in the rich 
banks, 
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banks, the Italian villas, and the doubled value of land and 
houses. Especially this was the great arsenal of the Indian 
artillery, which, according to some accounts, amounted at this 
time to 640 heavy guns, with 480 of field artillery, and cor- 
responding ammunition. Such was the city, at once the focus of 
Moslem fanaticism and the centre of British defence, which, in 
such a temperament of the Bengal army, was left, on May 10th, 
without the protection of a single British soldier! 

On Monday morning, May 11th, the order of the Governor- 
General, disbanding the 34th regiment at Barrackpore, had been 
read before the troops at Delhi. The parade was scarcely over, 
when the report came of the arrival of the mutinous troopers from 
Meerut at the Calcutta gate. A few, who had ridden ahead, 
had entered the city and shot down a European officer, and more 
were announced as approaching. Brigadier Graves, confident in 
his Native troops, at once rode forward on the Cashmere road to 
meet them. The 54th Native infantry marched out eagerly in 
gallant style, and as the motley troop of some 200 horsemen, with 
English medals on their breasts, drums beating and flags flying, 
were seen to approach, dusty and jaded from their long march, 
the word was given to the 54th to fire. They answered by dis- 
charging their pieces into the air; and before the officers clearly 
saw the turn which things had taken, many of them were shot 
down by the men. The confidence with which the mutineers 
approached was now explained—the troops at Delhi and Meerut 
understood one another. 

On the return of the surviving officers to the city the whole 
rabble of the city were up, and joining the mutineers in firing 
and plundering. Brigadier Graves immediately took measures for 
the safety of the Europeans, and appointed the Flagstaff Tower 
for the rendezvous. Here were soon collected such civilians 
and ladies as were within reach, and such native troops as still 
seemed faithful. Dr. Batson volunteered at once to disguise him- 
self as a faquir and go to Meerut for assistance, and the tale of 
his perils and escapes would in itself form the subject of a volume, 
At the first sign of danger Lieut. Willoughby put the small- 
arms magazine, which was under his superintendence, in a state 
of defence. Two guns were brought within the walls, and the 
gates barricaded. Successive summons had come in the King 
of Delhi’s name to deliver up the place to the insurgents, The 
only reply vouchsafed was a volley of grape. But now their 
artillery ammunition was exhausted; the last round had been 
fired ; the mutineers had scaled the walls; and the Natives em- 
ployed in the magazine had openly joined them. There remained 
but four Europeans, and Lieut. Willoughby resolved to blow up 
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the magazine before it fell into the enemy’s hands. Some 500 
of the mutineers perished in the explosion, and with them was 
destroyed the greater part of two millions and a half rounds of 
small ammunition. Scorched and wounded, Lieut. Willoughby 
got away to Meerut; but this heroic soldier did not long survive 
his wounds. Meanwhile the Europeans were escaping as best 
they could, by twos and threes ; men separated from their wives, 
mothers from their children, made their way to the river’s edge, 
and awaited the darkness of night to cover their escape. Some 
fled for refuge to the houses of natives. Sir Thomas Metcalfe 
was three days concealed in Delhi before he fled. Others were 
hunted out, and cruelly butchered. The vilest rabble of the 
jail, the lowest dregs of the foulest city in India, were in 
rampant power, and devilishly did they use it; as if the pent- 
up fury of an hundred years was wreaking itself on their hated 
masters, 

The lesser sufferings of flight and wanderings, as the scattered 
Europeans made their way to Meerut or Kurnaul, have been 
since given in frightful detail.- In all our righteous indignation 
against the authors of these wrongs, we should yet never forget 
that there were hundreds of natives, Brahmins, faquirs, rajahs, 
zemindars, high and low, who took pity on the optcasts, gave 
them food and clothing, hid them in their houses, and guided 
them on their way, when the detection of such care for the lives 
of the hated foreigner would have cost them their own. 5 

Within the city itself it is equally clear that the best and most 
respectable of the inhabitants neither sympathised with nor sup- 
ported the rebels. They had too much to lose to wish to see an 
infuriated mob triumphant; but others, through hate or fear, 
brought forth, after a time, the white people who had taken 
shelter under their roofs, and delivered them over to their relent- 
less executioners. What the complicity of the king in the § §. 
previous plot may have been is not yet known: but he soon di 
assumed the authority of appointing leaders to the mutineers, 
and of enforcing such order within the city as an armed mob 
would allow. 

It speedily appeared that the outbreak at Meerut and Delhi was 
no isolated movement. As the news ran from station to station 
the bearing of the troops became more independent and insolent, 
and an uneasy ‘feeling pervaded the whole of the European 
civilians, though the officers continued to have confidence in 
their men, or at least deemed it prudent to affect it. Already 
troops on their way to the rescue in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Meerut had gone over to the rebels, when, on May 
14th, 200 miles off at Ferozepore, the 49th Native infantry 
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rose in open mutiny. Fortunately her Majesty’s 61st Fusileers 
were at hand, by whom the insurgents were at once repulsed 
—not, however, till they had destroyed the European residences 
and burnt to the ground the Church, known and dear to ourselves 
beyond any other in India as being the one raised to the memory 
of the soldiers who fell in the Sutlej and Punjaub campaigns. 
The 10th Light Cavalry, since disarmed, then stood firm, and 
made great havoc among the mutineers; nor did the affair pass 
off with their momentary dispersement. They were pursued and 
brought back as prisoners, and sentenced to death by a court- 
martial of native officers. A month after the outbreak, twenty- 
four were brought out for execution: ten were reprieved on the 
spot, on a_promise to divulge the particulars of the plot.. Of 
the rest, two were hung and ten blown from the guns in the 
presence of the troops and inhabitants. The men met their 
fate with great steadiness, taunting those who saved their lives 
by submission. The native spectators seemed horror-stricken 
at the sight, but the effect of the severity did not extend beyond 
the station. Ferozepore lies on the Bengal side of the Sutlej 
river, and its vicinity to our newly-acquired territory of the 
Punjaub might have led men at a distance to tremble for its 
effect on the Sikh population—so notoriously fond of fighting 
—and to suppose that here the chord of loyalty would be at its 
greatest strain ;*but those who knew the excellent system intro- 
duced, and the men that were there to work it, had great reliance 
from the first that, by force or management, things would be kept 
right. Among the Bengal troops, however, quartered there, the 
mutinous undercurrent was at work, and broke out in great 
violence at Nooshera. 

But little time was lost, General Reid, in concert with Bri- 
gadiers Chamberlain, Cotton, Edwardes, and Nicholson, imme- 
diately organized a moveable column, which placed the whole 
district under military law, and the work of disarming went 
regularly on, though with different success. The vigorous deal- 
ing with the suspected troops, and the general pacification of the 
Punjaub, reflect the highest credit on Sir John Lawrence and his 
coadjutors; and the best compliment that can be paid to the 
authorities of that district is the further omission of the name of 
the Punjaub in the distressing history that ensues. 

Every day was now adding strength to the insurrection. The 
Europeans were helpless in the hands of their soldiers, and 
their best chance was to fall back upon the old prestige of the 
English name; but natives are as quick as children in detect- 
ing motives; they saw through the thin mask, and knew who 


were really masters. Spreading from Delhi north-east through 
Rohilcund, 
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Rohilcund, the mutinous contagion had early reached Bareilly ; 
and though to the 23rd of June the authorities went on enlist- 
ing recruits into the Irregular Cavalry—the body deemed most 
trustworthy —the residents were on their guard. They had 
sent their wills down to Calcutta, and their children and wives to 
Nynee Tal, a hill station in the Himalayas, and they themselves 
for weeks slept with their clothes on, their pistols loaded, and 
their horses saddled, ready to start at a moment’s notice. The 
whirlwind seemed to have passed by them, and the men came 
to them with most earnest assurances, and begged them to send 
for their wives and children back from the hills. On Sunday, 
May 31st, morning prayer was being offered up as usual in the 
church, when suddenly the cry of the Philistines upop them ran 
through the congregation. The crisis had been so long expected 
that, when the terrible moment came at last, most of the officers 
and civilians were able to avail themselves of the preconcerted 
plans. Each rushed to his house, and pursued by the suwars, 
on whose loyalty they had most depended, they rode off 
at full gallop towards Nynee Tal. There were times when one 
stumble or a moment’s breathing rest would have been fatal 
to the rider; but though several horses fell down dead with 
fatigue just as they reached their refuge, all their riders 
escaped. Looting, arson, and murder immediately succeeded. 
Dr. Hay and two civilians were taken before a native who 
had been employed in our own magistrates’ courts, and, after 
a mock trial, were sentenced to death and beheaded. A subadar 
of the artillery proclaimed himself governor of the province 
under the king of Delhi, but his authority was of no avail to 
preserve order; the suwars and sepoys, Mahomedans and Hin- 
doos, had already fallen to blows, and, after fighting among them- 
selves for the treasury, dispersed for the head-quarters at Delhi. 
In connexion with the troops at Bareilly were the 29th Native 
infantry of the neighbouring station of Moradabad. They seemed 
to have joined unwillingly ; and to have been more intent on 
spoil than blood. They made no attack on their officers, but 
bade them speed to the hills, some of the sepoys and servants 
accompanying them all the way to Nynee Tal, where the deadly 
Terai, a forest-jungle at the foot of the hills, acting as a barrier 
of pestilence, afforded the refugees, with a small Ghoorkha force, 
their best protection against the rebels of the plain. At Shah- 
jehanpore also, in the same district, the Englishmen were sur- 
rounded while inChurch. The first accounts reported all killed ; 
but many were saved by the faithfulness of their native servants 
and syces (grooms), who protected them from the mutineers and 
assisted them in their escape. 
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So rapid had been the tide of disaffection that, by the end of 
May, 34 regiments of the Bengal army had been disbanded, dis- 
armed, or mutinied; but all affirmed that the worst was over. 
The fall of Delhi, daily expected, would set all things straight ; 
loyal addresses ‘poured in to Government; Native regiments were 
volunteered to be led against their mutinous brethren ; and the 
Governor-General, on the 25th, thanked in person the 70th at 
Barrackpore for the loyalty they had so opportunely shown in 
giving up some traitors who had attempted to seduce them, and 
offering at once to be led to Delhi. Nevertheless, from Ajmeer 
on the one side to Oude on the other, new outbreaks and atro- 
cities were reported by every post, and June opened with no 
very bright prospects. It has been stated that the most con- 
siderable of the native rajahs were early in the field with their 
offers of assistance. The time was now come to test their 
’ value. 

In Central and Upper Hindostan still lie large states under 
their independent sovereigns, though subject to the surveillance 
of English residents, and with contingent corps, officered by 
Europeans, which they are bound by treaty to bring into the field 
at the call of the British Government. Of these independent 
states, lying northward and nearest to the scene of mutiny, is 
Gwalior, with its cities Gwalior and Neemuch, the dominion of 
Scindia, the descendant of that Mahratta chief Scindia, to whom, 
by final treaty in 1805, the country south of the Chumbul 
was assigned. On the first outbreak, the greatest hopes were 
entertained of the support of these rulers and their several 
contingents. Their troops had not been brought in contact with 
the mutineers, their interests might be supposed to be different, 
and the chiefs, though rivals with one another, were known to be 
favourable and friendly to the British Government. For a time 
they were only heard of as devoted to our alliance and marching 
to our support; but as the evil spirit extended, and it was dis- 
covered to be more than mere military discontent, it was found 
that no more dependance could be placed on these contingents 
than on our men. To this day Scindia of Gwalior and Holcar of 
Indore remain firm, and have rendered us considerable service. 
But with their troops the feeling was far otherwise. As early as 
the first outbreak at Meerut, a company of the Gwalior con- 
tingent had proved false, but it was at a time that they were 
exposed to great temptation, and the main body of the contingent 
were still believed to be uninfected with their spirit. In almost 
every instance the same feeling was indulged. Partly in fear, but 
more in faith, wherever a European officer was found, he continued 
to confide in the men by whom he was surrounded. At Néemuch, 
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when suspicion of their fidelity first arose, the men were indig- 
nant at the thought, and they voluntarily took the oath in the 
most solemn manner on the Ganges water, that they Would prove 
true to the masters whose salt they ate. On the very next day, the 
3rd of June, they rose in mass, and the cavalry at once surrounded 
the houses of the English to prevent their escape. Here the 
sepoys, though in mutiny, still for a time defended their officers, 
when, seeing the artillery approach, they told them they could 
do no more for them, and they must now run for their lives. 
Those who escaped from the first slaughter had to wander forth 
into an unknown country in wretched plight. They had left, at a 
moment’s notice, with only the clothes they had on their backs. 
At each village the people, uneasy at their presence, pushed 
them onward to the next. Sleeping on the bare ground, attacked 
by disease and vermin, thankful for the dirty water and unpalat- 
able chepattie which was grudgingly afforded them, daily haunted 
with the rumours of the approach of fresh mutineers, threatened 
by stragglers, and not knowing whither to flee, many miserably 
perished, how and where will never be told. To one party of 
men, women, and children a timely succour arrived, and, after a 
fortnight’s wandering, the good Rana of Oudepore—be his name 
remembered—brought them back in safety to Neemuch. At 
Gwalior itself seven officers, with their wives and children, were 
massacred at the first rising. The lst and 2nd Cavalry alone 
rescued their officers, and, taking them to the outside of canton- 
ments, bade them go in peace. Some strange feeling of pity 
even the murderers seem to have had. After shooting down 
every Englishman within their reach, they came back to the 
wretched women, hiding and clinging to their homes, and, after 
mocking and threatening, they crammed all that remained in a 
carriage and sent them away. The whole country was up, and 
there was little hope of their reaching any place of safety ; but 
after five days’ misery, and living only on grain and water, their 
lives supported by a spirit which in great extiemity is never 
wanting to the most delicate Englishwoman, they got to Agra 
at last. 

The success of the mutineers at Delhi was now beginning to 
tell at distant stations. But it would be injustice to suppose that 
there were none who regretted the movement,—none, who if left 
to themselves would not willingly have served their old masters. 
Not only individual sepoys, but whole companies and regi- 
ments would doubtless have remained firm, if the outbreak at 
Meerut had been provided against and crushed onthe instant. It 
is evident that many men were drawn into the stream with 
reluctance ; but the tide was now running at full height, and 
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it required indeed a strong swimmer to breast it alone. Yet 
all the good qualities of the sepoy were not crushed in a moment. 
At Azimghur, the treasure-escort had just started for Benares, and 
the officers, with the ladies, were at mess, when two signal-guns at 
once warned them that mischief was brewing. Placing the ladies 
in safety, the officers proceeded direct to the parade-ground ; on 
their approach the men immediately formed a square about them, 
assured them that no one should touch them, but begged them to 
take to their carriages and be off at once. They even fetched the 
carriages themselves, and one party escorted Major Burroughs 
and his officers ten miles on their way to Ghazeepore ; while 
another rode after the treasure-escort, some to protect it, others 
to have their share in the plunder. 

The news of this rising reached Benares on the following 
day, and precipitated matters there. This ‘holy city’ is to 
the Hindoo what Delhi is to the Mussulman, but while at Delhi 
the population is equally balanced between the two creeds, 
at Benares the Hindoos are ten to one. There are more than 
a thousand sivalas, or Hindoo temples, within the city, but 
the characteristic feature is that of the numerous beautiful 
ghats, or flights of steps into the river, where the Hindoos 
come to bathe in the sacred stream of the Ganges. The 
descriptions of the city by Heber and Macaulay yet hold true. 
The sacred bulls and devout beggars still crowd up the narrow 
overhanging streets; and the divine monkeys leap from pin- 
nacle to pinnacle of the temples, round which are posted the 
hideous faquirs and other ascetics of revolting character, ‘ offering 
every conceivable deformity which chalk, cow-dung, disease, 
matted locks, distorted limbs, and disgusting and hideous atti- 
tudes of penance can show.’ In Benares Brahminism is seen in 
all its completeness. Here suttee and self-immolation made 
their last stand. To die on its holy ground is to secure a cer- 
tainty of eternal bliss ; one pilgrimage to it, at least, in his life 
every Hindoo hopes to accomplish. The gaudiest and most costly 
festivals of all India are celebrated there ; an eclipse would bring 
a hundred thousand pilgrims to the river stairs; ‘ where are 
passed the busiest and happiest hours of every Hindoo’s day : 
bathing, dressing, praying, preaching, lounging, gossiping, or 
sleeping.’ * On these ghats the natives combine business, amuse- 
ment, and religion, all in one. Every encouragement has here 
been given by the British Government to Hindoo literature and 
education, and the people generally were believed to feel and 





* Prinsep’s ‘ Benares,’ quoted in Thornton’s Gazetteer of India—the latter, a 
work of great research and accuracy, and invaluable in the present state of Indian 
affairs, 
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acknowledge the benefits of our rule. It only required this city 
to be brought over to make the mutiny a common cause of both 
the rival creeds of India. 

Most providentially, on the very day of the news of the 
Azimghur rising reaching Benares, Colonel Neil, with two 
guns and 210 men of her Majesty’s 10th, and of the Madras 
Fusileers (Europeans)—the first-fruits of the English troops that 
had been sent for—arrived from Calcutta. It was determined to 
disarm the disaffected 37th, though many of the officers still main- 
tained it to bestaunch. An ordinary parade was quietly ordered, 
and a hollow square formed. On the north were the huts 
of the Native 37th, on the west a regiment of Sikhs, on the 
south the 13th Irregular Cavalry, on the east the opportune 
handful of English soldiers. Both the cavalry and Sikhs had 
been throughout considered trustworthy, and had been specially 
called in for the defence of the city against the sepoys. The 
cavalry, indeed, had begun to be slightly suspected ; the Sikhs 
were deemed as trustworthy as our own men. When the 37th 
Native infantry saw the artillery and Europeans drawn out, and 
found they had been forestalled, they refused to lay down their 
arms. And now occurred one of the strangest conflicts that 
history has to tell, The accounts are necessarily confused, 
perhaps none quite correct, but all agree in the character the 
fight ultimately assumed. On the first order to disarm, the 37th 
replied by pouring a volley into their own officers, yet not one 
fell at the first discharge. Immediately the men retreated into 
their huts, under cover of which they continued to fire on the 
Europeans, and Captain Guise, commanding the Irregulars, com- 
ing upon the ground at this moment, fel] riddled by the balls 
of the sepoys. The Sikhs and the cavalry stood for a while 
looking on, till Captain Dodgson of the &7th, seeing the cavalry 
had lost their leader, rode up, and offered himself to head them. 
He was yet speaking, when a bullet struck his sword-arm 
and disabled him; the man who fired the shot rushed upon 
him, and Dodgson was only saved by a man of the same troop 
who came up to the rescue. The Sikhs advanced and placed 
themselves between the cavalry and the 37th, facing the latter ; 
but, on being ordered to attack, they wheeled round, firing, 
some on the cavalry, some, it is supposed, on the Europeans. 
From this moment there was no distinguishing between friend 
and foe. The English guns were turned from the 37th, and 
opened upon the Sikhs and cavalry alike, who losing, or brought 
again to, their senses, now fired on the 37th, But it was now too 
late to recover themselves, if they had any such intention. The 
huts of the sepoys had been meanwhile fired, and they were > 
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fult flight. The Sikhs and cavalry were not long behind them, 
the artillery poured in their grapeshot, and in less than an hour 
had cleared the parade-ground of all living enemies. Though the 
English troops were 200 to 2000, only four men were ‘killed. 
Such was the Mélée of Benares. 

There is some reason to think that the main body of the Sikhs 
was faithful. ‘Their subsequent conduct at Benares, and Allaha- 
bad, and that of their countrymen elsewhere, greatly confirms this 
view. But still more to complicate the matter, we find, on the even- 
ing of the same day, a portion of the Irregular Cavalry escorting 
the ladies and civilians to the Mint, a portion of the 37th carrying 
Major Barrett and another officer, wounded, to the cantonments, 
and 70 Sikhs defending the treasury faithfully to the last. The 
mutineers, at the first panic, flying and firing random shots in 
all directions, had spread great alarm among the cantonments 
and residencies ; but the civil magistrates on the spot were men 
equal to the emergency : the apprehended riots in the city were 
suppressed, fugitives from neighbouring out-stations, kindly pro- 
tected for a time by native landholders, were searched for and 
brought in in safety; while the most active measures were 
instantly taken for collecting all the ladies and civilians within 
the Mint, a building whose succession of terraces rendered it tem- 
porarily defensive, and where, on the Sunday following, order 
was sufficiently restored to allow the Church services to be carried 
on. The native servants, and the citizens of character, all 
behaved well ; and a Baptist Missionary writes from the holy city, 
that ‘the landholders, merchants, shopkeepers, artisans, and 
indeed all the well-doing classes, are to a man against the move- 
ment.’ Crowded up in the Mint, sleeping on the roofs of the 
buildings under an eastern moonlight, the Europeans yet held 
their ground up to the end of July. Soorul Sing, a Sikh chief- 
tain, had proved himself so faithful and watchful in his guard, 
that the ladies and children in the Mint had already subscribed 1007. 
to make him the honourable present of a set of handsome armour, 

It has since been discovered that the night of the 4th of June 
had been agreed upon for a general rising at Benares and the 
neighbouring stations; and the conflict was precipitated by the 
arrival of Colonel Neil on the eve of the outbreak. At Allahabad 
the few additional hours for conspiracy turned the fate of the day. 
The town lies higher up the river than Benares, at the very point 
of junction of the Jumna with the Ganges, which here becomes 
about a mile in width. These junctions, or prayagas, wherever 
they occur, are Holy of Holies to the bathing pilgrims of Hin- 
dostan, aud Allahabad the most holy of all. The fort stands 
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in an impregnable position on the tongue of land formed by the 
confluence of the rivers; and here the very smallest force of 
Europeans might have kept any amount of Orientals at bay. It 
lies a quarter of a mile from the station, and was garrisoned by 
Sikhs. At the station were the ‘loyal’ 6th Native infantry, who 
had volunteered with enthusiasm to march against the insurgents 
of Delhi, and had been publicly thanked for their spirit, and 
such confidence was felt in these men that the civilians, trusting 
rather to the stalwart hearts and arms of the sepoys than to the 
stone walls, generally refused to come into the fort for safety. 
The officers sat down to mess in old English comfort. There 
was a large muster that day, for six or seven young ensigns 
unattached, fresh from their English homes, had just joined, and 
the poor boys must have been-entering with zest on the new life, 
as they thought, opening before them. At half-past nine the 
garrison was roused from their beds by the sound of firing heard 
at the station, and the alarm-bugle shortly brought them to the 
ramparts. So steady was the report of the musketry“that the 
remark was, ‘Well done, gallant sepoys! they are beating off 
the rebels, who are come at last.’ But before long, the sad 
truth was known. The officer in charge of the artillery came 
galloping into the fort, saying that his guns had been seized and 
drawn towards the station, and that the whole of the sepoys were 
in mutiny, murdering every European they could find, military 
and civil alike. Of seventeen officers at the mess that evening, 
only three escaped—two by swimming the Ganges to the fort. 
Mockery was added to murder; for while this butchery was 
going on, the band was playing ‘God save the Queen.’ In all, 
fifty Europeans fell by the hands of the sepoys that night. Then 
followed the usual course, The jail broken open, the treasury 
sacked, house after house plundered and fired, the station a 
smoking ruin, and the green flag of the Prophet raised above the 
town by a moulvie, who represented himself as viceroy of the 
King of Delhi. Colonel Neil, pursuing his mission of relief up 
the valley of the Ganges, bringing retribution in his van and Jeav- 
ing order in his rear, came too late to aid the sufferers, but not too 
late to punish th~*r murderers, By the aid of the Sikhs in the fort 
under Major Bre _-, and supported by a steamer that moved along 
the river, Colonei Neil, with his little force, attacked and fired 
the town, drove the Brahmins and moulvies to flight, recovered 
the lost guns, and restored order in the city and security in the 
fort. The nephew of the rebel moulvie was put to death by the 
Sikhs, who showed little disposition to spare. The native 
Christian catechists, who had been made prisoners by the insur- 
gents 
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gents at the outbreak, were left behind when the city was aban- 
doned by them, having been befriended by a wealthy Hindoo 
zemindar. Allahabad has now become the base of operations to 
the North-West, and thither the troops, as they arrive at Calcutta, 
are at once forwarded with all speed. 

At the little out-post garrison of Jhansi, where terrible 
atrocities were enacted, it was said that an English officer, driven 
to desperation, when he saw the sepoys swarming up the walls 
of the last stronghold, kissed his wife, shot her, and then him- 
self. Now nothing could justify, nothing but bereavement of 
senses excuse, so pagan an act. ‘The descending sword has often- 
times been warded off in its fall; rescue has arrived at the 
last moment of the eleventh hour; and true courage, as well as 
true faith, would wait God’s own time. It is a relief to find that 
there is no foundation for the story, save that they both mi- 
serably perished. 

It would be in vain to attempt to follow out the mutiny at 
every station as it now so rapidly arose. The mind sickens and 
wearies over the narrative of the same forbearing confidence, 
the same treacherous assassination, the same hairbreadth escapes, 
the same courageous endurance of misery in British soldiers 
and civilians, men and women. But some cases have special 
features of their own, and not always easy to reconcile, or to 
comprehend. On the 8th of June, at Fyzabad, in the centre of 
Oude, a regiment of Irregulars, combining with the 22nd Native 
infantry, took possession of the battery, but allowed their officers 
to escape ; they protected them from the townspeople, found 
them boats, gave each his own property and 900 rupees from the 
public treasury, which they had looted ; yet, falling in with other 
mutineers, the fugitives were hunted by them like otters on the 
river, and many perished on the islands and banks on which they 
had taken refuge, or owed their lives to the protection of some 
hospitable rajah. On the 12th of June, in the Sonpal district, at 
Deoghyr, in the midst of a quiet country, Major Macdonald, Sir 
Norman Leslie, and Dr. Grant, of the 5th Irregular Cavalry, were 
at tea; three natives rushed in upon them, and, almost before they 
were aware of their presence, Leslie was murdered, and his com- 
panions, who had to fight for their lives with the furniture they 
could lay hold of, were badly wounded. The 32nd, still faithful 
up to the last accounts, showed great sympathy with the officers, 
and did all in their power to arrest the murderers. The assassins, 
proved to be of the 5th Irregular Cavalry, were soon captured and 
hung by men of their own regiment, who professed great horror 
at the deed, and who have all since mutinied. By the middle of 
June, while order was being restored in several places where 
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the sepoys had risen, a general anarchy was extended to places 
apparently free from the military influence. Petty rajahs pro- 
claimed their independence, and were, in some instances, pounced 
upon and hanged ; dacoittee and robbery were spreading, and 
all the evil elements of the lowest classes were stirred up; roads 
became unsafe; disbanded sepoys were ranging the country and 
cutting off unprotected coian; but theve has been nothing 
which resembles a national rising. 

By the end of June the Bengal army may be said to have 
ceased to exist. Seventy regiments were gone, and the few that 
remained were only awed by the presence of European troops, or 
kept together by local influences so slight that the lightest 
breath might disperse them. Throughout the whole troubles, 
wherever Anglo-Saxon energy has shown itself, its effect was 
immediately felt. Lawrence and Edwardes in the Punjaub, and 
Henry Lawrence in Oude, whether successfully guiding or com- 
pelling their people, or dying at their post, were literally in 
themselves a host—a match for a thousand. 

Agra, the capital of the North-West provinces, had of course 
early been brought within the influence of the insurrection now 
eddying from Meerut far and wide; the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Mr. Colvin, with prompt decision hastened to reassure the 
sepoys in their allegiance, and on his harangue to the troops, 
Native and European, the cheering of the sepoys outvoiced that 
of the English, and lasted longer, and the city settled down into 
confidence and repose ; soon, however, to be dissipated. On the 
25th of May, in ignorance of what had happened elsewhere, the 
ill-judged proclamation offering pardon to all who would return to 
their allegiance was issued, but cancelled as soon as known by 
the Governor-General. Meanwhile the native soldiers, entrusted 
with the convoy of treasure, had turned on their officers and 
murdered them on the road. The fruits of forbearance elsewhere 
began to be better understood, and on the Ist of June all the 
native regiments within the place were by good management 
disarmed. ‘The communication between the fort and city was 
still kept up, but matters looked awkward, and none could tell 
what was coming to pass, There was now no want of energy; 
walls were repaired, the old fort was cleared out and put in 
order, and the whole Christian population were drilled and armed, 
Our old friend Jotee Persaud, whose commissariat arrange- 
ments saved us in the Sutlej campaign, but who was prose- 
cuted, though acquitted, for embezzlement, came to the aid of 
his masters. Perhaps he forgot our ingratitude in our justice. 
Meanwhile refugees from Gwalior and other parts came dropping 
into Agra, each with their tale of horror and misery. What 
days 
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days they spent in scorching suns, what perils by day, by night, 
by robbers, in watchings, in fastings, in weariness and faintness, 
in nakedness—what miraculous escapes, what heartless cruelty, 
yet often what consideration and what kindness—it was a relief 
to tell when the troubles were past. With such tales did they 
beguile their countrymen in Agra, who out of their now decreas- 
ing store, continued to give food and raiment to the new comers, 
Though every fresh arriver had more fearful miseries and deeper 
horrors to relate, and all suggestive of more imminent dangers 
to the listeners, there was no failing of spirit in the ranks 
of this British company. On the 4th of July the Kotah con- 
tingent, quartered in the cantonments, and believed to be 
staunch, mutinied and went to join the sepoys who were known 
to be on their way from Neemuch. On the following day the 
mutineers united their forces and were within five miles of Agra. 
It was determined not to await their approach but at once to go 
out and meet them, The English force was 650 men and one 
battery of artillery, with such mounted volunteer civilians as 
could be spared from the fort. The insurgents numbered 4000 
infantry, 1500 cavalry, and 11 guns; they had entrenched them- 
selves in the village of Shabgunge, about three miles distant, 
and desperately they held their position. A handful of volun- 
teers was all that the English had to meet their cavalry, which 
kept hovering on both flanks but once only dared to charge, 
and were then received by such a volley from her Majesty’s 
3rd, under Colonel Riddell, as effectually checked a return. 
After more than two hours’ severe fighting, the natives were 
dislodged from their position and the artillery was ordered to 
be brought up in front; it was then discovered that, though the 
guns were ready, the ammunition was exhausted ; two tumbrils 
had blown up during the engagement, a casualty which the 
mutineers had welcomed by a yell which in their ranks has 
already superseded the British cheer. Had the requisite 
ammunition been at hand, a total rout must have ensued, for 
already the mutineers’ cartridges had come to an end and they 
were firing pice and stones. The English had now nothing left 
but to retire; this they did in perfect order, though on the 
enemy finding our guns silent they again brought their artil- 
lery into play. So ended the battle of Agra. Captain D’Oyly, 
who commanded the British artillery, died of his wounds; 
of the whole force one man in six was killed, and of killed 
and wounded together, one in three fell. As the survivors 
passed through the cantonments on their way to the fort, the 
work of incendiarism and plunder had already begun, and they 
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beheld from the ramparts in the evening the whole station, 
churches, colleges, barracks, houses, in one blaze of flame. The 
mutineers, however, had had enough of it; they were off to 
Mutrah, probably to swell the throng now pouring on towards 
Delhi. The native servants nearly all left their masters at the 
first panic; a man who had twenty servants in the morning had 
not one at night; the lower town population was thoroughly 
disaffected, though now awed into submission by the bearing of 
the holders of the fort. By the latest accounts all is reported 
‘ well,’ and there can be little doubt that the danger to Agra is past. 
Our narrative now returns to Lucknow and its neighbour Cawn- 
pore. The early disaffection of the capital of Oude has already 
been recorded ; but in Sir Henry Lawrence the Europeans, be- 
sieged within the fortress of Lucknow, had one of the best men in 
India todefend them, Diminished as his force was by the seces- 
sion of all the Native troops but the artillery, he had managed to 
send succour to Cawnpore, and though opposed by a force of mu- 
tineers, estimated from 12,000 to 20,000, and a hostile population 
who always carry arms, was holding out with his little band till rein- 
forcements arrived from below. Pressed at length by want of food 
and fuel, and reduced to the last extremity, he determined, on 
July 2nd, to make a sortie on the enemy’s lines. After two hours 
of desperate fighting the armed horde was driven back, and a con- 
siderable amount of provisions fell into the hands of the English 
soldiers, consisting of but 200, part of her Majesty’s 32nd, and 
with these brave fellows, great as was the odds against them, 
Lawrence could yet repel the open enemy ; but for the one re- 
maining bit of treachery he was unprepared. As his little force 
was retiring hopeful from their victory, and bearing the fruits of 
their hard-fought battle for the sufferers in the fort, the Native 
artillery who had accompanied the expedition, and shared in and 
helped to acquire the late success, suddenly wheeled round, just 
as our troops reached the fort, and opened a deadly fire on the 
unfortunate 32nd. Before they were able to recover themselves 
and face their assailants, 60 men, rank and file, were killed, 
and, worst of all, among the officers severely wounded, was the 
gallant leader himself, who, four days afterwards, sunk from 
lockjaw brought on by the wound. ‘This was the heaviest blow 
that could have befallen the besieged ; but they had fortunately in 
Major Banks a man equal to the emergency. He wrote on the 
8th of July to say that he was prepared to hold out six weeks, 
and that the garrison were in good heart. This spirit was 
doomed to a sudden rise and fall, when, on the 30th of July, 
General Havelock’s relief appeared within three miles of the 
walls 
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walls of Lucknow, and then had immediately to retire. The 
fearful suspense which has so long been felt with respect to the 
garrison is happily abated by the last intelligence, and there is 
now a confident expectation that it will hold out till it is relieved. 
‘ About the 16th of May the news of the Meerut and Delhi 
revolts reached Cawnpore. They were probably not unexpected 
by the natives. The garrison, under Sir Hugh Wheeler, one of 
those Bengal officers whom Sir Charles Napier singled out as a | 
.disciplinarian of the first order, consisted entirely of Native regi- 
ments, the 1st, the 53rd, and the 56th. The town of Cawnpore, 
situated on the Doab, or inland peninsula formed by the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, lies on the south bank of the 
former stream—a low and dusty station with no remains of anti- 
quity to interest the stranger, and no fort, or even position of 
advantage for .a beleaguered force to occupy. The old town 
contains a population of about 5U,000 ; the new town, the growth 
of British rule, which has sprung up around the cantonments, 
contains an equal number; and from the grand-trunk road here 
crossing the river, the place has of late-years become one of con- 
siderable importance as a mart of inland commerce as well as of 
military occupation. Before our annexation of the Punjaub, 
which caused our forces to be concentrated further to the North- 
West, Cawnpore was the chief military station of India, and its 
balls, its races, and its theatre made it one of the spots of gayest 
resort for English society. Once the harbour of Thuggee, of 
wolves, and of deadly snakes, few places have more benefited by 
English colonization ; and in the compounds and gardens of the 
military station European fruits and vegetables vied with the 
mangoes, the shaddocks, the plantains, and the guavas of the 
East. The cantonments lie for five miles along the river, whose 
muddy banks will never again be seen by an Englishman without 
a remembrance of the treachery by which they have been so deeply 
stained. On the receipt of the disastrous news of the spreading 
mutiny, Sir Hugh Wheeler lost no time in making the most of 
his bad position, With only fifty European artillerymen he was 
unable to disarm his garrison, and it was solely by judicious 
management that he could keep things together till he had made 
arrangements for extemporizing such a defence as the place was 
capable of. Sir Henry Lawrence had sent from Lucknow seventy 
men of her Majesty’s 3rd ; but towards the end of May they 
were recalled, and eighty men of her Majesty’s 84th and of the 
Madras Fusileers (Europeans) arrived. The wives and families, 
however, of the 32nd remained behind; and there was also at 
this time a large number of lady visitors beyond the ordinary 
residents of the stations, attracted by the balls of the preceding 
Vol. 102.—No. 204. 20 month. 
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month. Suspicious symptoms had already appeared. The men 
of the Native 2nd Light Cavalry had sent their wives and families 
home on some frivolous pretext; and the feeling of insecurity 
that pervaded the Europeans cannot better be realised than by 
the following extracts from the diary letter of the wife of the 
magistrate of the station :— 


‘ May 13.—You will have seen from the papers that India just 
now is in a very disturbed state. . . . . It seems strange that 
ata e station like Meerut they could have managed to do such’ 
mischief without the authorities there having an inkling of what was 
i . . « May 15.—These mutinies are the topic of the 

. - « There is no saying where and how all this will end. 

ection in the army is spreading rapidly. Great fears are enter- 
tained for Delhi, for there are no European troops there, and the 
native regiments are all more or less affected. . . . . Cawnpore 
is quiet, and the regiments here are staunch. . . . . We are 
very anxious forLucknow. . . . . May 16.—The news continues 
still to be very bad. . . . . There does not seem to be any im- 
mediate danger here, but should they mutiny, we shall either go into 
the cantonments, or to a place called Bithoor, about six miles from 
Cawnpore, where the Peishwa’s successor resides. He is a great 
friend of C——’s, and is a man of enormous wealth and influence ; and 
he has assured C that we should all be quite safe there. I myself 
would much prefer going to the cantonment, but C thinks it would 
be better for me and our precious children to be at Bithoor. . . . . 
May 17.—It is expected that in about three weeks we shall have re- 
captured Delhi and blown the place to pieces. We do not expect 
there will be much fighting, for a-few shells thrown into the fort, and 
a volley or two, will quickly disperse them, and they will probably 
give in at once. . . . . May 18.—This is an anxious time, for 
though Cawnpore remains quiet, we cannot help thinking of the dangers 
which surround us, and of the sufferings of our dear friends and fellow 
countrymen. . . . . There are all, sorts of dreadful rumours 
going about, but I hope they are false. If there should be an outbreak 
here, dearest C has made all the necessary arrangements for me 
and the children to go to Bithoor, and he will go there himself, and 
with the aid of the Rajah, to whose house we are going, he will collect 
and head a force of 1500 fighting men, and bring them into Cawnpore 
to take the insurgents by surprise. This is a plan of their own, and 
is quite a secret, for the object of it is to come on the mutineers 
unawares.’ 


The night of the 21st of May was settled for a general rising 
of the Native troops. Information of this having reached Wheeler, 
he ordered the guns at once within the entrenchments, and pre- 
pared for the worst. The ladies of the station and the civilians 
were hurried into the same place of rendezvous, the barrack-hos- 
pital ; but the violence of the storm that raged fearfully re 
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night prevented the warning reaching all. The vigilance of the 
commander, and the beld front still shown, cowed the wavering 
sepoys, and again each officer, while distrusting others, still felt 
confidence in his own men. While the non-combatants, to the 
number of 400 or 500, were crowded together in the hospital 
and little chapel attached, where the heat and suffocation’ were 
almost beyond endurance, the officers still slept in the lines, 
but with loaded pistols under their pillows. The sepoys asked, 
What had come to the sabibs to be in such fear? 
The diary continues : 


‘ May 23.—We are now in cantonments. We came here the day 
before yesterday, about 5 p.m. The night before the general had so 
much cause for alarm that he sent a message to Sir H. Lawrence at 
Lucknow, asking him to assist us with 300 European soldiers; but 
Lucknow being in a very similar state, he could only spare us.55 men, 
who have arrived here. . . . . The rumours were so bad that 
C——, with the consent of Sir H. Wheeler, wrote to the Rajah of 
Bithoor to send his force of Mahrattas down here, and all the offieers 
have slept in their lines to show the sepoys that they placed implicit 
confidence in them. . . . . Can you imagine such a state of 
things—our own troops threatening us with an outbreak, and then 
moodily putting it off for a few nights ?’ 


An officer at Cawnpore, writing to Calcutta on the morning of 


the 5th of June, assured his friend that things had taken a good 
turn ; the men were returning to their allegiance, and with the 150 
European soldiers, and provisions for three weeks, they had good 
hope to hold out till succour eame. On the afternoon of the same 
day he despatched a second letter enclosing his will, and saying 
that the crisis was come at last, and would be on them in the 
evening. On that night the men rose on their officers, and many 
were killed in their attempt to reach the entrenchment. The 
usual outrages had of course followed the open mutiny. The 
treasury was seized ; the jail opened ; the houses plundered and 
fired ; and having killed every Christian that fell in their way, the 
mutineers and the mob joined in attacking the barrack-hospital, 
in which General Wheeler had entrenched himself. The friend 
at Bithoor, whom they had so eagerly expected, had at length 
arrived, and it is time to introduce him to our readers. 

Eight miles up the river, above Cawnpore, stands the fortress 
of Bithoor ; it was once the residence of the British magistrate, 
but had been abandoned for the rising Cawnpore, and assigned 
to the ex-Peishwa of the Mahrattas. The Peishwa before the 
Mabhratta war was the sovereign rajah of Central India, and was 
to the Hindoos what the king of Delhi was to the Mahomedans, 
The late representative of the old dignity, Bajee Rao, lived, 
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largely pensioned, in retirement at Bithoor, where he died about 
five. years ago, immensely rich in jewels, hoarded treasure, and 
Government securities, to the amount of four millions sterling. 
Nena, Sahib, now about thirty-five years old, was the eldest of 
two adopted sons, to whom these vast possessions were be- 
queathed. He applied to the British Government for the conti- 
nuation of the pension, but this was refused; and the younger 
adopted son being a minor, the English law-courts stepped in 
as trustee for his interests—a proceeding which involved Nena 
in several costly lawsuits, none of which ended in his favour. 
He petitioned the Government, he sent an agent to England, and 
altogether had a large nest of real or imaginary grievances to 
brood over. But he appeared of most hospitable and even jovial 
disposition, cultivated the English society of Cawnpore, affected 
many English habits, made up shooting-parties for his European 
friends, and entertained all comers in most princely style. On 
what friendly terms he was with the chief magistrate of Cawn- 
pore is seen in the diary from which we have quoted. On the 
first outbreak at Delhi he expressed his great concern and indeed 
disbelief of the movement, though probably thoroughly cognizant 
of what was at hand. To the joy of the English he was now 
approaching Cawnpore. No sooner had he come up to the 
mutineers than he threw off the mask, hoisted two standards 
—one for Mahomet, one for Hunaman—and put himself at the 
head: of their motley force. And now for twenty days, with 
his army swelling from 4000 to 12,000 men, and with heavy 
guns, increased from two to twelve, he kept up an unceasing 
firmg~ and continual assaults on the unfortunate Europeans 
within the entrenchment. Many were wounded, many died 
of their wounds; but Wheeler, hopeful of relief, still held 
out, repulsing every attack and keeping his besiegers at bay. 
Even his poor stock of grain and sugar, on which they had 
been now for some time existing, failing at last, he resolved to 
make one desperate effort to replenish his stores. Though the 
odds were more than twenty to one against him, he drove the 
enemy for a time before him; but at length, overpowered by 
numbers; he was obliged to fight his way back, having lost many 
of his men,‘and being himself badly wounded. Two days after- 
wards, the disheartened band, with only two days’ provisions 
left, ‘hoisted-on the 26th a flag of surrender. Nena Sahib 
received the deputation respectfully, and even courteously, and 
solemnly swore to spare their lives, to allow them to take their 
aritis, and a lac and a half ‘of rupees, and to furnish them with 
boats’ to proceed down the river to Allahabad. On the 27th 
the boats were announced as ready, and the whole remaining 
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body of Europeans were marched down to the river’s bank, 
escorted by a troop of cavalry. The men were crowded into 
the open boats, the women and children still retained on the 
shore; but the moment the dinghies pushed off into the stream 
Nena ordered his guns to open upon them. Some were sunk, 
some burnt, some few men reached the shore only to be cut 
down by the suwars. A single boat managed to get through the 
dreadful ordeal, and escaped ten miles down the river; it was 
pursued and captured, and the unhappy survivors brought back 
to Cawnpore, where some were cut to pieces inch by inch, 
while others were stripped and lashed naked together on bam- 
boos and floated down the Ganges to bear the first news of the 
massacre to their countrymen at Allahabad, who, seeing the 
corpses floating by, brought them on shore and buried them, 
The women and children who were left, to the number of two 
or three hundred, were marched back to the cantonments, and 
kept under Nena Sahib’s own surveillance on the miserable 
rations of a prison diet. But now relief seemed to be approach- 
ing. On the 7th of July General Havelock had left Allababad 
with 1300 Europeans in the direction of Cawnpore ; and on the 
morning of the 13th he joined Major Renaud’s advanced column 
four miles from Futteypore. The enemy came out to meet 
him; Captain Maude’s artillery was advanced to the front, 
and electrified the natives with its fire, who were driven by 
the skirmishers and columns through the gardens and streets of 
Futteypore in complete confusion, leaving the whole of their guns 
behind them. To the rapidity and precision of the artillery, 
to the power of the Enfield rifle, to British pluck, and ‘ to 
the blessing of the Almighty on a most righteous cause,’ the 
Brigadier in the order for the day attributes the results of a whole 
army scattered to the winds without the loss of a single British 
soldier! Havelock pushed on for Cawnpore, and, after several 
engagements, with trifling loss re-captured the ill-fated place on 
the 17th of July, totally defeating Nena Sahib in person, who, 
after blowing up the magazine at Cawnpore, retreated in hurried 
flight to his fastness at Bithoor. The full extent of the massacre 
was now discovered. On the 16th, when the wretch found that 
the day was going against him, he ordered the indiscriminate 
butchery of the women and children yet left alive ; and, on the 
English troops taking possession of the place on the following 
morning, the rooms and yard in which the prisoners had been 
confined were found two inches deep in the blood of the victims. 
Long tresses of hair, scraps of paper, torn Bibles and Prayer- 


books, workboxes and unfinished work, and the little round hats 
of 
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of the children scattered about on the red floor, told too well the 
harrowing tale. 

Our object has been to give a general outline of the events 
attending the mutiny, which, from the numerous localities con- 
cerned, from the multitude of the details, and from the inevitable 
want of arrangement in the mass of letters which tell the tale to 
the public, have left a confused impression in the minds of many. 
The circumstances which have operated to produce this con- 
vulsion appear to lie on the surface. Those who are intimately 
acquainted with the country are mostly of opinion that the native 
civilians prefer our government, with all its shortcomings, to 
the stern and exacting sway of their own princes. But this is a 
feeling which cannot be shared by the native rulers themselves. 
One by one they have been swept away by the advancing tide of 
British dominion, and he who escaped to-day was well aware 
that the wave would engulph him hereafter. The annexation of 
Oude, which, however convenient to ourselves or beneficial to the 
country at large, seems certainly to have been effected in defiance 
of treaties, was eminently calculated to exasperate the victims of 
our policy. Those who were either losers now, or foresaw that 
their turn would come later, may not improbably have used their 
money, influence, and arguments to precipitate an outbreak, which 
afforded them the only chance of recovering or retaining their 
authority. But, independently of this impulse from without, 
there were causes enough within the army itself to account for 
the mutiny. The Mahometan has lost his military, the Brahmin 
is losing his social, sway, and the desire to recover it is a mere 
instinct of human nature, The supremacy of foreigners, differing 
from them in race, habits, and religion, could not but be hateful 
to them ; and it was a matter of course that they should desire to 
reverse the situation, and from subjects to become masters, All 
they wanted was opportunity to strike the blow, and faith to 
believe that the blow would be successful. We have taken care 
by our conduct to give them the first, and to inspire them with 
the second, That the Bengal army had been in a perilous 
state for years is now universally admitted. Why, with the 
spirit of insubordination so rife and increasing, and with so 
many of its causes so clearly pointed out, no steps were taken 
by the Indian Government to stay the evil, is difficult to ex- 
plain, and seems not to admit of an excuse. No wisdom in civil 
rule can atone for want of attention to ofr military supremacy, 
since it is the foundation and guarantee of all the rest. The best 
measures without the strength to enforce them are only so many 
incentives to rebellion and anarchy when we are dealing with men 
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whose proation they oppose and whose power they undermine. 
Both Sir Charles Napier and Colonel Jacob, little as they agreed 
in other matters, united in condemning the predominance of Brah- 
min influence in the Bengal army. ‘Treachery,’ said the former six 
years ago, ‘ mutiny, villany of all kinds may be carried on among 
the private soldiers, unknown to their officers, to any extent, where 
the men are of one caste of Hindoos, and where the rules of caste 
are more regarded than those of military discipline.’ To the 
Brahmins this applied with double force ; and yet at the beginning 
of this very year we have the local adjutant-general issuing an 
order to extend the preference of high over low caste men to 
the army of Bombay! Not only did this truckling to caste give 
power to the most dangerous class of our private soldiers, and 
lower our own standing in the natives’ eyes, but it tended to the 
subversion of all discipline ; and, ‘ for fear of offending the lazy 
and insolent Brahmins,’ it had come to pass that a Bengal sepoy 
was unable, or rather refused, to picket or groom his own horse, 
to strike the gong at his own quarter-guard, or to take his own 
musket for sentry-duty. Lord Dalhousie, writing to Napier 
in January, 1850, says :—‘ The sepoy has been overpetted and 
overpaid of late, and has been led on by the Government itself 
into the entertainment of expectations and the manifestation of a 
feeling which he never held in former times.’ Colonel Hodgson, 
_ ina pamphlet published at Meerut in 1851, uses almost the same 
words :—‘ Of late years it has been the fashion to overpay, over- 
caress, and over-laud the sepoy,—and the sepoy had come fully to 
believe that we could not do without him. Many circumstances 
had tended to increase this feeling. He knew that it had been 
proposed to employ him in the Russian and the Chinese wars ; 
he had lately been useful in Persia. While we were offending 
by recent laws the prejudices of the civil population, the sepoy 
always found his own scruples regarded. Bengal officers have 
been known to boast that their men would not perform subor- 
dinate duties which the armies of the other Presidencies willingly 
undertook. The Benga] sepoy had become the fine gentleman, the 
swaggerer, the swash-buckler, and the bully, of the Native popu- 
lation, and the terror of his own officer. To use the expressive 
English phrase, he was thoroughly ‘spoilt’ The encouragement 
of petitioning and grievance-making in high quarters led the 
‘men to despise their commanders and then to disobey them. 
Nothing but the real enforcement of our superiority has any 
effect with the native. ‘ All our power in India,’ says General 
Jacob, ‘rests on this,—they will never consent to be governed by 
a handful of their equals.’ Other causes may have helped: the 
under-officering of regiments; the absence of many of the best 
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men on civil staff-appointments; the inefficiency of superan- 
nuated generals, and the incompetency of commanders-in-chief ; 
but the two evils of submission to native caste, and the disal- 
lowance of power to the English officer, are at the bottom of 
all the mischief. The greased cartridges were no doubt felt to 
be a real grievance, but it was only the spark which fired the mine 
that had been long preparing. Sir Charles Napier was, we think, 
thoroughly right in his claim for greater military independ- 
ence both for himself and every subaltern. Every Indian crisis 
must be a military one; and the supervision of a civil Governor- 
General, much more the intervention of a civil or military board, 
would be irksome and shackling to a much less impetuous temper 
than that of Napier. If the offices of Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief are to be kept separate, we shall probably 
for some years to come not send out second-rate or untried men in 
either capacity ; but for a really strong and vigorous administra- 
tion, such as is now required, the powers should be combined. 
The religious scruple pretended by the mutineers at once gave 
the handle, so readily seized, for throwing the blame of the out- 
break on the Christian Missionaries and Societies. Lord Ellen- 
borough, backed by Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords, 
pronounced it incredible that Lord Canning should have given 
his subscription to a Mission Society (whose sphere, it turns out, 
was confined to the European Christians of Calcutta), and implied 
that it was enough to account for the mutiny had he done so; and 
that he would certainly merit to be recalled. It was said that 
we had offended the natives by forcing Christian education upon 
them, and had brought the authority of Government to bear 
upon native conversion. The law lately passed by which a con- 
vert from Hindooism was saved from the entire loss of his pro- 
perty, to which he was subject under the old Hindoo law, was 
alleged by Mr. Disraeli asa pernicious and tyrannous innovation. 
But the course of events soon cleared off this line of argument. 
Though the missionaries at Delhi and Cawnpore, and elsewhere, 
fell in the indiscriminate slaughter of Europeans, there was no 
special animosity exhibited either against their persons or their 
quarters, In some places, as at Meerut, the missionary bungalow 
was spared in the general ruin ; at Juanpore it was burnt in cold 
blood by a roof-maker to get himself a job. In the Punjaub and 
in Benares the preachers and teachers have already recommenced. 
their services and schools, and the natives attend them. So far 
from the Bengal sepoy being the object of missionary pro- 
pagandism, the only known baptized sepoy in that army 
was in 1819 dismissed on that very account; neither is there a 
single missionary station in Oude, the hotbed of the revolt. 
i The 
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The chief fields of missionary effort and success are in the 
south of India, which is the quietest part of all. The Maho- 
medans, doubtless, hate as well as fear the advance of Chris- 
tianity ; but the Hindoo has never opposed our preachers, Our 
missionaries have never met with such treatment in the native 
bazaars as Wesley and Whitfield did in the market-places of 
England. It is well known that the ministers of Christianity are 
generally treated with perfect indifference by the self-righteous 
Brahmins. They wonder rather at the ignorance of the preacher 
than dread his success. But the mass of the people can appre- 
ciate the self-denial and devotedness of the missionary, and only 
set themselves against the aggressions of force, or fraud, or 
law, on their faith. No doubt the bigoted Moslem and even 
the supine Hindoo saw symptoms of advancing light. Even in 
the Government schools the pupils might learn that the earth 
did not rest on a tortoise’s back. The railroads, the electric 
telegraph, the gas, all told of innovation and strange power. 
The abolition of suttee—of infanticide—of Thuggee—of self- 
immolation—of Juggernaut abominations—the discontinuance of 
grants to heathen temples, and of salutes in honour of their 
idolatrous services—the permission of widows to marry—the 
preservation of their property to converts—all moral conquests 
from the strongholds of superstition and injustice, and each of 
itself in the eyes of old Indians sufficient to create a revolution 
—had gradually been effected; the English, and in several cases 
the Christian, education of native princes was advancing; our 
own Queen had welcomed her royal Indian godchildren to her 
own court; in a word, for the first time since our occupation of 
India, British civilization was beginning to tell, and the Brahmin 
and the Moslem might equally see that, unless a blow was now 
struck, their chance of present power was setting, and their past 
beyond recovery. It is said that the moolahs had marked a 
century as the term of English rule ; it is certain that the Mussul- 
mans have never let go the hope of regaining their ascendancy, 
and it is now said that prayers have been regularly and con- 
stantly offered up in their mosques for the restoration of the 
royal house of Delhi. Bishop Heber, in his time, said that if a 
fair opportunity offered, the Mussulmans would gladly avail 
themselves of it to rise against us, but more from political than 
religious feeling. 

It must already be evident to the mutineers themselves that 
they are playing a losing game. While their resources in men, 
arms, and ammunition are daily diminishing, ours are daily on 
the increase. The moment the balance turns in our favour the 
contest will probably be as brief as it is decisive. Those who 
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are familiar with the annals of European warfare have less reason 
to be apprehensive that the wrong-doers will escape than that the 
unoffending will fall victims to the indiscriminate fury of a heated 
soldiery. But British officers we feel convinced will do their 
utmost to prevent the sword from lighting upon a single guiltless 
head. They, at least, will not forget in the hour of victory that, 
though it is a dreadful necessity to punish the criminal, it is a 
sacred duty to spare the innocent. If, in the din of battle, they 
could forget that they were Christians, they can never forget the 
chivalry and humanity which are inherent in the hearts of English 
gentlemen. To risk their own lives and to save the lives of the 
unoffending will, we venture to predict, be the double distinction 
of every commander throughout the whole of the wide Peninsula 
of India. Until rebellion has been put down and order re- 
established, it can be of no advantage to enter upon the great 
question of the future government of our Eastern dominions. The 
materials which are to guide the Ministry and the country in their 
decision are rapidly accumulating. Never before since we esta- 
blished our sway have the people of this country been willing to 
listen to the evidence, or have cared to arrive at a verdict. What- 
ever mistakes may be committed before experience has enlightened 
us upon the best measures to pursue, there will now be a real 


effort to secure the safety and ameliorate the condition of India, 
and, roused by a horrible catastrophe, we shall alike endeavour 
to do our duty to the natives and oblige them to do their duty 
to us. 
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arming of troops, 549—progress of 
the insurrection, #.—Rohileund, 550 
—Central and Upper Hindostan, 551 
—Gwalior, ib—Neemuch, i).—the 
Rana of Oudepore, 552—effect of the 
success at Delhi on other stations, id. 
—at Azimghur, 553—Benares, 1b.— 
the mélée, 554—Allahabad, 555— 
instances of treachery and escape, 
557—Agra, 558—Lucknow, 560— 
Cawnpore, 561—Nena Sahib, 564— 
massacre, 565—General Havelock, 
: i}—the annexation of Oude, 566— 
causes for the mutiny, ib.—caste, 567 
—spoilt sepoys, #b.—the greased cart- 
ridge, 568—Christian missions, %b. 
—effect of civilization, 569 — the 
mutiny a losing game, 1b.—future 


- ne Yow 570. 

Treland, past and present, 59—the Pro- 
testantism and Popery, 60—Ribbonism 
and Romanism, 62—Catholic Relief 
Bill, 64—Reform Bill, 1d. 
agitation, 65— Church and Municipal 
Reforms, 66—O’Connell, 67—repeal 
of corn-laws, 67—Smith O’Brien, 68 
—Catholic Defensive Association, 69 
—condition of parties, 70—the Ro- 
manists, i).—the Protestants, 71— 
questions of political and religious 





INDEX. 


interest, 73—Protestant missions, 73 
—‘soupers,’ 74—cause of bitterness 
amongst classes, 75—political con- 
dition of, 76—agricultural popula- 
tion, .—middlemen, 77—labourers, 
tb.—former condition of, 78—agricul- 
ture, 79—famine, 80—public works, 
ib.—emigration, 81—census reports, ib. 
—mendicancy, 82—commissions for 
the improvement of, 83—the poor- 
law, 84—sale of incumbered estates, 
85—advance in education, 87—com- 
merce and manufactures, #. 

Irish Poor Law, History of the, in Con- 
nexion with the Condition of the 
People, by Sir George Nicholls, 
K.C.B., 59. 


J. 


James I., description of, 418. 

Johns, Rev. C. A., a Week at the 
Lizard, by, 287. 

Jonson, Ben, the date of his masque 
* Pleasure reconciled to Virtue ’ fixed, 
423. 


K, 


Keble, Joanne, A.M., Prelectiones 
Academice Oxonii habite A, 204; 
see Homer. 

Keble, Rev. John, an Argument against 
immediately Repealing the Laws 
which treat the Nuptial Bond as 
indissoluble, by, 251—and a sequel 
thereto, ib. 


L. 


Letters from High Latitudes, &c., 438 ; 
and see Dufferin. 

Locomotive engines, first attempts in 
making, 500; and see Stephenson. 

London in 1617, 411. 


M. 


Manchester, what to observe at, a Walk 
round the Art-Treasures Exhibition 
under the guidance of Dr. Waagen, 
165. 

in 1857, Catalogue of the 
Art-Treasures of the United Kingdom 
collected in, 165. 

Exhibition, the, 165—eu- 
logy on Manchester men, ‘.—com- 
parison with the Louvre, 167—defects 
of, 168—on the arrangement of 
public picture galleries, i.—lItalian 
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schools of painting, 169—Giotto, 170 
—frescoes, 172—the Sienese school, 
ib, — Duecio, ib. — Ugolino, 173 — 
Simone Memmi, @s-the Last Judg- 
ment, by Angelico, ib.—its neglected 
condition, 174—the Italian painters 
not adequately represented, +).—the 
Holy Family, by Michael Angelo, 
175—the Umbrian school, 176—the 
Venetian school, 178—the German 
and Flemish, 179—Raphael, 181— 
manufacture of pictures, 183—Mi- 
chele’s forgeries, 186— picture restora- 
tion, 187— transferring, 190 — pic- 
tures by Raphael, i+.—Titian, 193— 
the eclectic school, ib.—the Spanish 
and English schools, #6.—Hogarth 
and Wilkie, 195 — Maclise, 196 — 
Danby and Cope, i.—decline of the 
English school, 197—use of colours, 
198 — pre-Raphaelites, 199 — Mr. 
Hunt’s awakened conscience, 201— 
the National Gallery, 202—on the 
safe custody of the works of art, 203 
—Mr. Potter, 204 n. 

Marriage, on the law of, 251; and see 
divorce. 

Memling, Hans, on paintings of, 180. 

Mercenaries a military (not an offen- 
sive) term, 429 n. 


Middlesborough-on-Tees, origin of, 
503. 


Mow-chok bamboo, the, 153. 
Mure, Colonel, on Homeric characters, 
206 ; and see Homer. 


N. 
National Gallery, the, on the construc- 


tion of, 202, 
Nena Sahib, account of, 564. 


Nicholls, Sir George, K.C.B., History 


of the Irish Poor Law in connexion 
with the Condition of the People, by, 
59—on mendicancy, 82. 


0. 


Oude, on the annexation of, 566; and 
see India. 


ys 


Painting, schools of; see Manchester 
Exhibition. 

Paris, the Homeric character of, 228. 

Parish Priest, the, The Acquirements 
and principal Obligations and Duties 
of, by the Rev. J. J. Blunt, B.D., 453 








—works on the duties of parochial 
clergy, 6.—Herbert’s country parson, 
ib.—the perambulation of boundaries, 
455—medical knowledge, 456—Bax- 
ter’s Reformed Pastor, 458—descrip- 
tive state of the clergy, by Bishop 
Jewel, 459—Lord Bacon on the paci- 
fication of the church, 460—Baxter at 
Kidderminster, ib.— Burnet’s Pas- 
toral Care, 462— general state of 
society, 463—disregard to religion, ib. 
—conduct of the clergy, 464— White- 
field and Wesley, i+.—Bishop Stanley, 
466—Wilberforce on preaching, 467 
—revival of true theology, 468—Pro- 
fessor Blunt’s Parish Priest, 469— 
on the knowledge of the original lan- 
guage of Scripture, 470—the study of 
the Fathers, 472—piety and learning 
necessary, 473—the study of God’s 
works, 474—familiarity with masters 
of language necessary, 475 — pulpit 
oratory, 476—on the influence of 
novelty in religion, 477— Whitefield, 
#.—on anecdote telling and jesting, 
480—improvements and faults, 481— 
necessity for teaching the system of 
faith and practice, 483—hbenefits of 
catechising, 484—explanation of the 
Common Prayer and Bible, 487 — 
sermon-making, 488—extempore ser- 
mons, 489—Bishop Burnet’s plan for, 
492—delivery, 494. 
Pews in churches, objections to, 101. 
Pilchard fishery in Cornwall, 299. 
Potter, Mr. E.,on the objects and contents 
of the Manchester Exhibition, 204. 
Prelectiones Academicw Oxonii habite 
A Joanne Keble, A.M., &c., 204. 
Preaching, on ; see Parish Priest. 
Pre-Raphaelites, their school and doc- 
trine of painting, 200. 


R. 

Rabbit Island, the, in the Arctic Sea, 
445. 

Railway works, magnitude and effect 
of, 496—locomotion, 502. 

Raphael, on paintings attributed to, 181- 
190. 

Redding, Cyrus, an illustrated Itinerary 
of Cornwall, by, 389-321. 

Rhodomontade, derivation of the word, 
210. 

Rice, the staple food of the Chinese, 


155, 

Rome, the dread of, the animating prin- 
ciple of popular English theology, 
125. 
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Rubric, the, the supreme authority on 
all subjects connected: with ritual, 88. 
Rugby School, the Book of, its Histo: 
pa | its Daily Life, 330—Dr..Arnold, 
ib. — object of the work, i.— Dr. 
—— > first sat 
wrence, sheriff, ib.—progress of the 
school and buildin re pn - 
ground, 333— games, ib, — football, 
334—kitchens and. dining-balls, ib— 
course of instruction, 335—career of 
Arnold, 336—at Oxford, ib,—ap- 
pointed to Rugby, 337—his principles, 
338—his boy sermons, 339—treat- 
ment of pupils, 341—Tom Brown, 
343 — the father’s advice, 345—the 
coach journey, 346—arrival at school, 
348—weight of individual character, 
349—on fighting 351—expulsion, ib. 
—death of Arnold, 353—Rugby re- 
visited, ib, 


s. 


Shakspeare, the reproduction of Ho- 
meric characters, by, 247. 
Smiles, Samuel, the Life of George 
Stephenson, by, 496. 
Steam-power, the economy and effi- 
ciency of, 510. 
Stephenson, George, railway engineer, 
e Life of, by uel Smiles, 496— 
his birth and parentage, 497—early 
life of, ib.—first appointment as play- 
man, ib, —marriage, 498 —employ- 
ment as engi tor, 499—early 
attempts at locomotives, 500— Mr. 
Pease and the Darlington Railway, 
501—Middlesboro: -Tees, 503 — 
the Liverpool and Manchester line, 
ib.—Chat-Moss, 504—floati 
507—on the employment of locomo- 
tive engines, ib.—the ‘ Rocket,’ 508 
—retirement of his later days, and 
death, 509—the mechanical ingenuity 
of mankind, ib,—economy of steam 
locomotion, 510—the best medium 
for its application, 511—coach-roads, 
ib. resistances to be overcome, 512— 
the engine, 513—prejudice of Telford, 
ib,—on the application of steam-power 
on canals, 515—the locomotive and 
stationary engines compared, 516— 
the atmospheric system, 517 — on 
level or valley lines, 521 — the 
Brighton line, 522—the Dover line, 
524—on the reception of his prin- 
ciples by public men, 526—Sir R. 
Peel, ib.—effect of cost of transit, 528 
trade, 529—punctuality, 530— 
water-carriage, ib.—Indian railways, 
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531—general interest of the work, 


538. 
Suez, the Isthmus of, Question, by Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps, 354; and see 


India. . 

Stockton and Darlington Railway, the, 
commencement of, 502. 

Stokes, H. S., the Vale of Lanherne, and 
= poems, by, 289; and see Corn- 
wall. 


Sif 


Tea, black and green, 154. 

Telford, the engineer, prejudices of, 
against railways, 513. 

Thar, the, amongst the Arabs, 379. 

Time, the importance of, advanced state 
of civilization necessary for its ap- 
preciation, 355. 

Toequeville, Alexis de, on the state of 
society in France before the Revolu- 
tion of 1789, and on the causes which 
led to that event, by, l—on self- 
government and absolutism, 6—great 
research of, 7—centralized govern- 
ment of France, 8—uniformity pre- 
> institutions of countries, tb. 
—fe system, 9—contrast between 
France and England, 10—division of 
inheritances in France, 11—charges 
on land, 12—administrative bodies, 
13—the King’s Council, 14— the 
Co ller-General, the Intendent, 
the Sub-delegate, 14—taxation, 15—- 
conscription, ib.—municipal offices, 
16—courts of justice, 18 — direct 
action of Government on French 
Society, 19—on centralization, 22— 
general state of society, 25—in Eng- 
land, 29. 

Tom Brown’s School-days, by an old 
Boy, 330; and see Rugby 


Uv. 


Ulysses, on the Homeric character of, 
239. 


Vv. 


Venetian embassy at the court of Kin 
James J., diaries and despatches of, 
translated by Rawdon Brown, 398— 
history of the despatches, i/.—Piero 
Contarini, #.— Orazio Busino, the 
chaplain, 399—their route and retinue, 
401—voyage down the Rhine, 403— 
arrive in Holland, 404— beer and 


tobacco, ib.— Amsterdam, 405 — 








er- 
see 
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revels at Dort, 406—arrive at Graves- 
end, 407—proceeds to London, 408— 


object of the mission, i.—state of the | 


English court, 409—state of London, 
411—stocks and pillories, 413—King 
James’s hints to the Lord Mayor, ib. 
—capital punishments, 414—a Lord 
Mayor’s Show, 415—theatres, 416— 
reception at court, 417—description 
of James I., 418—the Prince and 
Queen, 419—entertainment at Oat- 
lands, 421—féte in the banqueting 
hall, 423—a case of precedence, 425 
—Raleigh, ib,—Venetian and Spanish 
difficulties, 426—recruiting amongst 
the English, 427—naval equipments, 
428—failure of the enterprise, 429— 
the ‘ Venice Preserved’ plot, ib.—ex- 
cursion té the English universities, 
434—Audley End, 455—gardens, 436 
vineyards, ib,—parks, 437—departure 
from England, 438, 





Virgil, reproduction of Homeric cha- 
racters by, 237-241 — object of, in 
attaching interest to the Trojan cha- 
racters, 245. 


W. 


Waagen, Dr., What to Observe at Man- 
chester, by, 165. 

Wesley, John, conversion of the people 
of Cornwall by, 320. 

Westerton v. Liddell, the case of, 88. 

Whitefield, as a preacher, 477. 

Wilberforce, Mr., the great contest for 
Yorkshire by, 51. 

Wilkie’s pictures in the Manchester 
Exhibition, 195. 

Willoughby, Lieut., heroic conduct and 
death of, 547. 

Wrecking in Cornwall, 321. 
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